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INTRODUCTION. 



Ik the fo&owing work I have attempted to complete the Scottish Dictionary 
compiled by Dr. Jamieson. By &r the lai^r portion of the work consists of 
materials collected during a long and varied course of reading extending over 
many years ; and the remaining portion consists of additional forms, meanings, 
and iDustrations of words recorded in the Dictionabt, and of corrections and 
improvements of a laige number of its meanings and etymologies. 

These materials have been drawn chiefly from works that have been issued 
since the Dictionary was published ; and many of them were quite unknown to 
the author of that work. Besides new and more correct editions of varioas 
important works which he used, I have specially to note the publications issued 
mider the direction of the Deputy Clerk Register of Scotland, by the Burgh 
Records Society, and by the Scottish Text Society, — works which cover the 
whole period of Scottish history during which the vernacular was written and 
spoken by all classes of society. But, a large number of words have been gleaned 
from books used by Dr. Jami£SON ; and not a few from works which he must have 
read with very considerable cara A full list of the books read or consulted during 
the progress of the work will be found at the close of this Introduction. 

In the remarks which I have to make on the great work of Dr. Jamieson, I do 
not feel called upon to say much regarding the elaborate Dissertation with which 
it is prefaced : first, because the question, which it was meant to settle, has long 
ago been settled in quite another way, and all competent scholars are now agreed 
that the language of the Scottish Lowlands is simply a form of Northern English 
or Northumbrian; and second, because the main subject which it discusses, viz., 
the language of the ancient Picts, has no practical bearing on the question in 
dispute ; for, " Whatever might be the mce or language of the Picts, it is difficult 
to deduce the origin of the Scoto-Northumbrian dialect from them — for this 
weighty reason, that two of the three millions who speak it inhabit districts 
where that people never had a permanent settlement during any known period 
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of their history.'' * Indeed, that once famous Dissertation can now be considered 
only a notable feat of literary card-building : more remarkable for the skill and 
ingenuity^ of its construction, than for its architectural correctness, strength and 
durability, or practical usefìilness. 

That the language of the Scottish Lowlands is in all important particulars 
the same as that of the northern counties of England, will be evident to any 
unbiassed reader who takes the trouble to compare the Scottish Dictionary 
with the Glossaries of Brockett, Atkinson, and Peacock. And the similarity is 
attested in another way by the simple but important fact, that regarding some of 
our Northern Metrical Romances it is still disputed whether they were composed 
to the north or the south of the Tweed. No doubt, the vocn,bularies are not in 
every respect identical : but the differences are of the same kind, as exist at the 
present day between the dialects of Fife and Forfar, and are not so strongly 
marked as those that exist between the dialects of Fife and Aberdeen. In 
verbal forms, grammatical construction, and all other distinguishing charac- 
teristics, they are one and the same language. And to this conclusion all 
oom'petent scholars have given their consent. 

But whatever differences of opinion existed or may still exist regarding the 
origin and relation of the Scottish language, there has been remarkable unanimity 
regarding the greatness and value of Dr. Jamieson's Dictionary. When first 
issued it was greeted with immense enthusiasm, and was accorded the highest 
praise. The vast learning and research, the extensive and multifarious reading, 
and the exact discrimination between meanings and shades of meaning which it 
displayed, at once attested the greatness of the author's ability and the excellence 
of his work. For general correctness of reference and exactness of quotation it 
has never been surpassed : and to this feature of the work I feel bound to add 
my testimony ; for, having followed the author in most of the fields in which he 
worked, I have always found him faithful to his authority, and scrupulously 
exact in presenting it. Errors and defects no doubt there are in his Dictionary ; 
but they are largely to be accounted for by the difficulties of the task, the in- 
oorrectness of many of the versions from which he had to work, and the fact that 
many of the works which he consulted were then only in MS. Few authors even 
of the present day could do so much or so well ; and, all things being taken into 
account, the wonder is that the errors and mistakes are not much more numerous. 

In those days, and for long after, the works of our earliest Scottish writers 
were, as a rule, imperfectly edited ; for, with but few exceptions, editors did not 
much concern themselves to obtain a correct representation of the original MS. or 

* GftfiioU's Philological Easajrs, p. 46. 
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earliest known text of the work on which thej were engaged. This gave rise to 
many false readings and false forms of words, which were entered in the 
DicnoNART, and thereby attested and perpetuated as genuine terms. In every 
other page of this Supplement the reader will find an example and correction of 
these mistakes. And here I may call attention to a whole series of false forms 
of words which have originated through ignorance of a very simple matter, viz., 
an ancient method of forming a certain contraction. In many early Scottish 
MSS. kk is written in a contracted form very like Ik ; but all the same the scrilie 
meant kk^ which represents K* or uk^ according as the preceding vowel is sounded 
short or long. Ignorant of this form of contraction, editors have copied the ap- 
parent Ik instead of the real kk, and thereby introduced forms of words which 
really did not exist. Thus originated balk, a joist or spar, colk, a cock, rolk, a 
rock, oik and oulk, walk and woulk, a week, and various others which are ex- 
plained in the following pages. And regarding these words it may be noted in 
passing, that in none of them is the letter I sounded. The first to point out and 
explain this remarkable series of false forms was Professor Skeat of Cambridge, 
who made them the subject of an important address to the Philological Society 
early in 1886. 

A considerable number of corrections both of meaning and etymology will be 
found in the new edition of the Scottish Dictionary issued a few years ago ; but 
the original plan of that edition, and the arrangements for its publication, did not 
permit more th;in a partial treatment of this section of the work. And when it 
was found that an additional volume would be required to overtake the supple- 
mentary matter that had been collected, it was resolved to reserve tlie more ini- 
portant corrections and improvements for that volume. By this arrangement the 
present work has been made doubly useful : for it forms a supplement both to the 
old and to the new edition of the Dictionary. 

Regarding the materials of this work, I may state generally that a large 
portion consists of words previously recorded, but explained only in separate 
glossaries or scattered explanatory notes. Another portion consists of variants, 
peculiar forms, or corruptions of words explained in the Dictionary ; but, as a 
rule, entries of this kind are treated simply as cross-references. A very large 
number of the words, however, are here recorded for the first time, at least as 
Scottish words, and of many of them the explanation will be found nowhere else. 
And the number of such words would have been much larger had t recorded all 
that I have collected ; but I have purposely passed over all words that are vulgar 
in form or gross in meaning, as unsuitable for a work intended as an aid to polite 
learning. Besides, the insertion of such words could serve no good end, and 
would certainly tend to confirm the idea that coarseness is a chamcteristic ele- 
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ment of the Scottish tongue : an idea which, unfortunately, certain glossaries 
have caused many to entertain. 

Purposely, also, I have refrained from adding to or enlarging upon that class 
of words to which hakhie-làbhie^ hush-m^isli^ hippei^ie-skippertie^ nippei^ie-tipper^ 
tie belong. Of such words a large number of examples might easily have been 
added ; but for all useful purposes the list supplied by the Dictionary is suffici- 
entIy~numerous ; and however interesting such words may be as examples of pe- 
culiar combination, they are decidedly of a low class, and are used only among the 
vulgar. And I may here state regarding a number of very peculiar words ex- 
plained by Jasheson, that they are at least questionable, and in some cases mere 
inventions. Specially so are such words as breckum'truUie recorded as used in 
Ayrshire; for it is well known that several of them were supplied to the corre- 
spondent in that district by way of hoax. They certainly never were in general 
use even among the vulgar, and they are not worthy of a place in the' Dictioxar y. 

In the arrangement, grouping, and illustration of the words I have as far as 
possible followed the plan of the Dictionary. In every case where the word has 
different meanings, the primary one is first given, and the others follow in suit- 
able order : for each of them authority is given and exact references whereby it 
may be easily verified, or when no authority is given, it is to be undei-stood as in 
oommon use. In the references and cross-references the reader will be guided 
by the following simple rule : words printed in Roman type represent words in 
the Dictionary, and those printed in Italic represent words in the Supplc.\[ent ; 
while those which are enclosed within square brackets represent words that were 
added in the new edition. 

The statement of the etymology, however, will be found much more 
simple and uniform than that of the Dictionary, and much more concise ; 
for, the symbols which are used furnish in every case an exact reference to some 
authority. Thus, the symbol '* Icel." means not merely Icelandic, but that the 
word with which it is connected is taken from Yigfusson's Icelandic Dictionary. 
For explanation of these symbols see the List of Abbreviations. Still, I have in 
every case given the actual or probable source of the word, and the authority for 
the form and interpretation of it which are given ; and when no authority is 
stated it is to be understood that the word is taken from the book referred to by 
the etymological symbol. In very many cases cognate forms are given for the 
sake of further illustration ; but they form no part of the direct history of the 
word. Again, when the etymology is disputed, or when the word has been 
used in some important discussion, I have simply stated the fact and referred the 
reiider to the works in which the subject is treated. In a dictionary for general 
use such discussions are entirely out of place ; to the ordinary reader they are 
simply confusing, and to the scholar they are too often mere impedimenta. It 
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wa8 in this portion of his work that Dr. Jamieson was led into most of his mis- 
takes. His proneness to discussion often induced him to consider points that had 
no practical hearing on his subject, to see resemblances that were little better 
than fancies, and to trace relations that were sometimes impossible. In confirma- 
tion of this statement see his etymologies of Tiller, Trone, Torfeir, and Yaudie, 
and compare them with the corrections which are now given. But, even in our 
severest criticism of his mistakes and shortcomings, we must be just, and remem- 
ber how much straighter and smoother the way has been made for us, and how 
few finger-posts he had to guide him in those paths where we now have many. 

As promised in the fourth volume of the new edition of the Dictionaby, 
and as a fitting accompaniment to this supplementaiy volume, a short memoir of 
Dr. Jahieson is also given, wliich, we trust, will be acceptable to the reader. 

Having thus sketched the purpose and plan of my work, there remains only 
the pleasant duty to perform of acknowledging my indebtedness to the many 
friends who have assisted me in its production. To one and all I tender my most 
sincere and hearty thanks. 

To Professor Skeat of Cambridge I am specially indebted for most valuable 
assistance in many ways while the work was in progress, and for important addi- 
tions and corrections while it was passing through the press. Our friendship of 
more than a quarter of a century enabled me to consult him in every difficulty ; 
and at all times his assistance was promptly and generously given. However 
much he might be pressed in his own liteiury work, he never failed in readiness 
to assist me in mine ; and without that assistance the work would have lacked 
much of its fulness and correctness of details, especially in the section of 
etymology. 

To Dr^ Dickson, Curator of the Historical Department of the General 
Register House, Edinburgh, I am greatly indebted for explanation and illustra- 
tion of very many of the words, and for most important suggestions regarding the 
arrangement of the materials. To his careful revisal of the proofs also, I am 
indebted for several of the most interesting coiTections and additional meanings ; 
and I am very grateful for the unwearied patience, and care, and kindness he 
displayed in all his communications. 

To Dr. Marwick, Town Clerk of Glasgow, my best thanks are due for the 
access to important books and records which he so kindly granted, and for the 
unfailing courtesy and kindness of his assistants during my frequent visits to his 
repositories. And in this connection I have specially to thank Robert Renwick, 
Esq., editor of the Burgh Records of Stirling, for the many and important ser- 
vices which he rendered by making and verifying extracts from the various MSS. 
published by the Burgh Records Society, by revising the proofs of my work as it 
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was passÌDg through the piess^ and by supplying materials for several additional 
entries. 

My best thanks are due also to J. W. Cursiter, Esq. of Kirkwall, for several 
contributions of materials connected with the language and customs of Orkney 
and Shetland, which have been of immense service to me in many waya Also/ 
to David Nicolson, Esq. of Wick, I tender sincere thanks for the use of his MS. 
Notes on the Dialect of Caithness, and of his transcript of iSotea and Additions 
to Jamieson's DicnoNARY made by the late Rev. Charles Thomson, one of Dr. 
Jamieson's contributors. Both contributions supplied valuable materials for my 
work. 

To Sir .Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P., I tender most cordial thanks for 
several valuable contributions of words peculiar to the South of Scotland, which 
he voluntarily prepared for me at a time when leisure was scant and precious. 
My only regret is that his engagements did not permit him to undertake more. 

From Dr. Alexander Laing of Newburgh-on-Tay I received several important 
contributions regarding the Fifeshire dialect, which I have been able to turn to 
good account ; and for these and various other favours I thank him most sincerely. 
And similarly to James B. Murdoch, Esq., of Glasgow, who has assisted me in 
various ways, and to all the friends who, by supplying books, by correspondence, 
or by any other means have helped to further my work, I now tender sincere and 
hearty thanks. 

And now I commit my work to the public with the earnest desire that it 
may prove useful, and with the sincere wish that, however manifold its defects, 
it may be accept^ as an honest endeavour to accomplish a very difficult task. 
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TowABDS the dose of his long and busy career, Dr. Jamieson so far yielded to 
the entreaties of his friends as to throw together some memoranda of the principal 
events of his life ; but» although they were written with great simplicity and 
candour, in a reflective spirit, and with considerable graphic force, the work as a 
whole was found to be unsuitable for publication. From these materials, how- 
ever, a short but very suitable memoir of the author was compiled for the second 
and somewhat condensed edition of the Scottish Dictionary, issued in 1840-1 ; 
and since then, other two accounts of his life have been published.^ But as that 
memoir was in substance furnished by the surviving relatives of Dr. Jamieson, 
it has been selected for our present purpose ; and having been slightly recast in 
order to adapt it to the present time, it is now presented to the public as the 
most reliable that can be given. 

JoHK Jamieson was bom in Glasgow on the 3rd of March, 1759, and was the 
only son of the Rev. John Jameson, first pastor of the Associate Congregation in 
Havannah Street (now Duke Street), Glasgow. His mother was the daughter 
of Mr. Gleland, a merchant of Edinburgh, who had married Rachel, the daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Bruce of Garlet, son of the second brother of Bruce of 
Kennet This excellent man, the great-grandfather of Dr. Jamieson, suffered 
persecution as a Presbyterian minister during the troubles of Scotland. Dr. 
Jamieson's paternal grandfather was Mr. William Jameson, fanner of Hill House, 
near Linlithgow, in West Lothian ; a person of respectable connexions, being re - 
lated to several of the smaller landed proprietors of the county, and to some of 
the wealthy merchants of the flourishing commercial town of Borrowstounness. 
But although both his son and his grandson were Seceder ministers, he was 
himself a strict Episcopalian, — a fact which, from the then prevailing horror 
of Episcopacy entertained in Scotland, Dr. Jamieson's father seems to have 
been unwilling to avow, for the Doctor only learned it at an advanced age from 
his friend Sir Alexander Seton, who recollected William Jameson of Hill House, 
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2 XEMOIB OF DR. JAMIESON. 

as the sole and very zealous churchwarden of his uncle, the vicar of Riccarton, 
mxae eighty years before. 

In early life, for some reasons which he describes as puerile, instead of following 
the orthography of his ancestors, he adopted the different spelling of Jam{eson« 
which it was judged best that he should retain ; but he made his family resume 
-the original name of Jameson. 

The future lexicographer received his first lessons at a school kept by his 
fikthei^s precentor, named Macnair, a person apparently very incompetent for the 
task of tuition, and with whom he seems to have been placed more with a view to 
the advantage of the teacher than of the pupil. After this imperfect course of 
elementary instruction^ and according to the practice then general, and not yet 
quite obsolete in Scotland, of leaving the English language to shift in a great 
measure for itself, he was sent in his seventh year to the first class of the Latin 
gxammar-school of Glasgow, then taught by Mr. Bald. He was a master of a 
stamp not unfrequently met with jm those times, being an excellent boon 
companion, and possessed of great humour, but more than suspected of a leaning 
in &vour of the sons of men of rank, or of those wealthy citizens who occasionally 
gave him a good dinner, and made liberal Candlemas offerings. This partiality 
having been . manifested by unjustly withholding the highest prize of the 
dass from the not rich Seceder minister's son, as Mr. Bald himself after- 
wards admitted, the boy was withdrawn at the end of the first year. He 
was then placed under a privat^e teacher named Selkirk, who is described 
as a worthy man, and under his guidance and the unremitting care of 
his &ther at home he made such progress, that he was deemed fit to 
enter the first ** Humanity " or Latin class in the University of Glasgow when 
only nine years old. Dr. Jamieson, in commenting upon this his very early 
appearance at the college, gently expresses his regret that his excellent father 
should have so hurried on his education, and justly remarks, that however vividly 
impressions may seem to be received by a young mind, they are often so 
superficial as to be altogether e&ced by others which succeed them. The 
professor of the Hmnanity class was the Rev. George Muirhead, of whom his 
pupil entertained the most affectionate recollection, and an " indelible veneration." 
Muirhead was himself a character ; and though something of a pedant, an 
enthusiastic scholar. He entered with his whole soul into the business of his 
class. Classical reading, but above all, Virgil^ was his passion. While u country 
minister,.he had, it was said, purchased a piece of ground to improve in the way 
prescribed by the ''Georgics," which system of husbandry produced its^^natural 
consequences. Once that young Jamieson wished to borrow an amusing, though 
still a Latin Book, from the library belonging to the class, Muirhead addressed 
him with considerable sternness : — 

** John I why would you waste your time on books of that kind ? " 

" What would you have me to read ?" inquired John, with all humility. 
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The Professor then replied, with great fervour, and to the utter astonishment 
of the boy — " Read Virgil, sir ; read him night and day — ^read him eternally /" 

Thai he did so himself was evident from the black and well-thumbed state of 
his own copy of Virgil. The other professors were glad when the Session closed, 
that they might either be off in every direction whither inclination led, or left at 
leisure for any favourite study or pursuit ; but " good old George never left the 
college, and seemed to have no enjoyment save in stalking like a ghost through 
the courts and piazzas, solitarily occupying the scenes in which all his earthly 
delight was concentrated." This ''original^ boarded with the celebrated brothers 
Foulis, who, as Printers to the University, were allowed a house within its 
precincts* 

During his second year at the Latin class, young Jamieson also attended the 
first Greek claas, which was then taught by Dr. James Moor, the well-known 
author of the Greek Grammar which bears his name. Though a man of talent, 
he was very inferior to Muirhead as a teacher ; and his habits were such as to 
deprive him of that authority over his class which is necessary to maintain order 
and incite application. To Jamieson, at least, the course was almost entirely lost. 

So early in life as this period, the future antiquary was beginning to show a 
taste for old coins, and other curious objects, on which he expended his pocket- 
money ; and a vein for poetry at the same time evinced itself. Both predilections 
were congenial to those of Professor Moor, with whom Jamieson became so far a 
fikvourite, that he kindly explained the coins the boy brought to him, and would 
show him his own valuable collection, acquired while he had travelled with the 
unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock. In short, under Moor his pupil seems to have 
made progress in everything save his proper business, the Greek language. His 
boyish negligence was partly to be ascribed to the ill-health of his &ther, who 
had been struck with palsy, and who subsequently laboured under the effect of 
repeated shocks. Deeply and repeatedly does the Doctor, in his recollections, 
regret his idleness — precious time trifled away that could never be recalled. This 
regret is, however, oftenest to be found in the mouths of those who, like him, 
have been the most diligent and unremitting in study and in business, and who 
best know the value of time. 

During his attendance on the prelections of Professor Muirhead, his mind 
received that bias which influenced the literary pursuits of his after life. " The 
Professor," he says, ** not satisfied with an explanation of the words of any classical 
passage, was most anxious to call the attention of his pupils to the })eculiar force 
of the terms that occurred in it ; particularly pointing out the shades of significa- 
tion by which those terms, viewed as synonymous, differed from each other. 
This mode of illustration, which at that time, I suspect, was by no means 
common, had a powerful influence in attracting my attention to the classical 
works, and even to the formation of language in general ; and to it I most 
probably may ascribe that partiality for philological and etymological research in 
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whidi I have ever since had so much pleasure. I have yet in my possession some 
of the notes which I took down« either during the dass hours or afterwards, from 
my first attendance on the Humanity dass.'' 

The precarious state of his father's health made the studies of an only surviving 
son, already destined to the ministry, be pushed forward ^th anxious rapidity. 
The fiiendly Professor Muirhead disapproved and remonstrated ; but there was 
too good reason for the predpitance. Jamieson's father afterwards informed him, 
that he was mudi afraid that, having been long a prisoner firom complicated dis- 
ease, he would be early taken away ; and, as he had nothing to leave his son, he 
was most desirous to forward his classical and professional education. He was 
accordingly next session sent to the Logic dass, though, as he remarks, ** a boy of 
eleven years of age was quite unfit for studying the abstractions of logic and 
metaphysics." This year also he considers ** entirely lost," and that ** it might 
be blotted out of the òalendar of his life." A second year spent in philosophical 
studies was employed to little more purpose ; and though he now studied under 
the eminent philosopher. Dr. Reid, he had become, during his fis^ther's continued 
illness, too much, he says, his own master to make any great progress ** either in 
the Intellectual or Moral Powers/' He took some pleasure in the study of 
Mathematics; but over Algebra^ on which he consumed the midnight oil, the boy, 
very naturally, often fell asleep. His classical and philosophical studies were 
certainly begun in very good time ; but it is yet more surprising to find the 
Associate Presbytery of Gksgow admitting him as a student of theology at the 
age of fourteen t The Ptofessor of Theology among the Seceders at that period 
was the Bev. William Moncrieff of Alloa, the son of one of the four ministers 
who had orignally seceded firom the Church of Scotland, firom their hostility to 
Patronage, and who subsequently founded the Secession Church. Though not, 
according to his distinguished pupil, a man of extensive erudition, or of great 
depths of understanding, Moncrieff was possessed with qualities even more 
essential to the fulfilment of his important office of training young men in those 
days to the Secession ministry ; and from the suavity of his disposition, and the 
kindness of his manners, he was very popular among his students. After attend^ 
ing Professor Moncrieff for one season at Alloa, young Jamieson attended Pro* 
lessor Anderson (afterwards the founder of the Andersonian Institution) in 
Glasgow, for Natural Philosophy : for which science he does not seem to have 
had any taste. While at the Glasgow University, he became a member of the 
different literary sodeties formed by the students for mutual improvement. 
These were then the Eclectic^ the Dialectic^ and the Academic; and he was 
successively a member of each of them. Their meetings were held in the college 
dass-rooms, and were well attended^by students and visitors ; and sometimes the 
professors graced the ingenuous youths with their presence, as an encouragement 
to diligence. 

The Doctor relates many beautiful instances of the mutual respect and cordial 
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• 

i^gard which then subsisted among the different denominations of the clergy of 
Glasgow, and which was peculiarly manifested towards his father during his 
severe and protracted illness. Comparing modem times with those better days» 
he says : — 

'' If matters go on as they have done in our highly favoured country for some 
time past, there is reason to fear that as little genuine love will be found as there 
was among the Pharisees, who from sheer influence of party, in a certain sense 
still ' loved one another,' while they looked on- all who differed from them in no 
other light than they did on Sadducees. May the God of all Grace give a mer- 
eiful check to this spirit, which is not from Him J" 

Dr. Jamieson was himself, throughout the whole course of his life, distinguished 
by a liberal and truly catholic spirit. His friends and intimate associates were 
found among Christians of all denominations, though he conscientiously held hy 
his own opinions. If he ever lacked charity, it appears to have been towards the 
Unitarians, a &ct perhaps to be accounted for by his early controversy with 
Macgill and Dr. Priestly* Episcopalians and Roman Catholics were among his 
friends, even when his position, as the young minister of a very rigid congregation 
of Seceders in a country town, made the association dangerous to him, as being 
liable to misconstruction by his flock. 

From his earliest yeais. Dr. Jamieson seems to have had the happy art of 
making friends of the wise and the worthy, and especiaUy of persons distinguished 
for natural powers of the mind, or for great literary attainments. He had the no 
less enviable poww of retaining the regard he had attracted, and of disposing 
every one with whom he came into contact to forward his views, whether theSie 
were for personal or public ol^ects. A really remarkable degree of interest seems 
to have been taken in his prosperity, and in that of his large family, at every 
period of his life. From boyhood he had been cordially received into what may 
assuredly be called the best society at that period known in Scotland, — namely, 
that of eminent friendly professors, clergymen distinguished by talents and piety^ 
and religious families among the ancient gentry. 

Dr. Jamieson, while attending the Theological Lectures of Mr. Moncrieff at 
Alloa, often enjoyed the hospitality of the Bev. Mr. Randall of Stirling, the father 
of his friend. Dr. BandaU Davidson, afterwards of Muirhouse. The worthy 
minister of Stirling, whom he represents as of a very generous and cordial nature, 
would fidn, as a friend, have advised the young and active-minded student to 
leave the Secession, and direct his views to the Established Church, which held 
out a more inviting prospect to a youth of talents ; for such Jamieson, even then, 
must have appeared to strangers. The recommendations of Mr. Randall must 
have been the more tempting, that the cause of the Secession was then viewed 
with great dislike, and its adherents exposed to the reproach of the world, which 
youth bears with so much diflSculty. But the strong desire of his father, his own 
convictions, and every kindly influence that had grown up with him, bound him 
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to that cause ;. and he stood by it through good and through evil report^ nor did 
he ever repent the sacrifice which he had made. 

After he had attained the dignity of a student in Theology, instead of con- 
descending to resume the red gown of the Glasgow student, he repaired to Edin« 
buigh to prosecute his studies, and lived, while there, in the house of his maternal 
grandfather, Mr. Cleland. He attended the prelections of the eminent Dugald 
Stewart, then only rising. into fame. Ha also studied the Hebrew language 
in a private classy and was admitted a member of a Society of Theological 
Students, who met once a-week in the class-room of the Hebrew Professor in the 
University. '* A man of great learning and piety, adorned by singular modesty,'* 
was this private Professor, who bore the honorary descriptive title— or nickname 
^-of the Eabbi Bobertaon. 

During the young student's residence in Edinburgh, he made many valuable 
and desirable acquaintances, and acquired 'some useful friends. Of this number 
was the venerable Dr. John Erskine, who continued the friend of Jamieson for 
the remainder of his honoured life. He venerated and loved the Evangelical 
Dr. Erskine, but he also felt great respect for his Moderate colleague, the 
celebrated Principal Robertson, the Historian. Bobertson was long the 
leader of the Moderate party in the Church Courts ; and though a conscientious 
Seceder, and one in a manner dedicated from his birth to the service of the 
Secession Church, young Jamieson, on witnessing the masterly manner in which 
Bobertson conducted business in the Church Courts, felt, in his own words, 
** That if he were to acknowledge any ecclesiastical leader, or call any man a 
master in divine matters, he would prefer the Principal in this character to any 
man he had ever seen ; for he conducted business with so much dignity and 
suavity of manner, that those who followed seemed to be led by a silken cord. 
He might cajole, but he never cudgelled his troops." 

After attending the Theological class for six sessions, the candidate for the 
ministry was, at the age of twenty, appointed by the Synod to be taken on trials 
for license ; and in July 1779, he was licensed by the Presbytery of Glasgow. In 
the Secession Church at that time, when a young man obtained license he was 
immediately put on duty, and was appointed to preach within the bounds of the 
presbytery every Sunday in the year. This was indeed a most important 
part of his training for the regular ministry ; though it allowed very little time 
for the preparation of sermons between the closing of his public theological 
studies and the commencement of his itinerancy. In the wide district in which 
Jamieson's duties lay, there were, at the time, many vacancies, and also the 
germs of new congregations; so that the scenes of his labours on successive 
Sabbaths lay often far apart. 

Dr. Jamieson's first appearance as a preacher was at Colmonell, in Carrick in 
Ayrshire, then a very dreary and poor place. From the first he seems to have been 
popular, and this small isolated congregation wished to obtain the young preacher 
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as their pastor; but to this he gave no encouragement, deeming it his duty to leave 
such matters to the regular authorities, applied to through the forms usual upon, 
such occasions. His next appointment was to the Isle of Bute, and Cowal in Argylo* 
shire. The picture which he gives of characters and of manners, more than a century 
ago, and their contrast with those of present times, is not a little striking. The 
venerable Doctor, in old age, relates, ** I found my situation on this beautiful 
island very comfortable. The place of preaching was in Rothesay. I lodged at a 
fiurm-house in the parish of Kingarth ; and I never met with more kindness from 

any man than from , the minister of the parish." This was not at all 

in accordance with the Doctor's subsequent experiences of the Established minis- 
ters in other parishes, and particularly when he came to be settled in Forfar. A « 
nephew of the minister of Kingarth had written from Glasgow, apprizing him of 
the young Seceder preacher's invasion of his parish, and recommending the en- 
croacher to his kindness. The Doctor continues, " I had no sooner taken up my 
residence than he came to call for me, and urged me in the most strenuous manner 
to come to his manse. When I expressed my sense of his great kindness, declining 
to receive the benefit of it as delicately as I could, he told me that if I persisted 
in my refusal, he would attribute it solely to bigotry; as he supposed I could have 
no other reason for preferring the accommodation of a cottage to that of his house, 
save my unwiUingness to reside under the roof of a kirk minister." To convince 
him of the reverse, the young Seceder finally agreed to spend one night at the 
manse ; a proceeding probably somewhat hazardous, from the jealousy of such 
intercourse sometimes felt by the dissenting flocks. This clergyman belonged 
to a class of Moderates which has for ever passed away. He went out daily with 
his dog and gun, and often stepping into the cottage, surprised the Seceder 
preacher poring over his next Sabbath day's discourse. 

Dr. Jamieson passed over to Cowal in the depth of a severe winter, and was 
received in a wretched smoky hovel, without even glass to the aperture through 
which light was received; and there he had to eat, sleep, and study. These 
were not the palmy days of the Secession Church, whose followers have now reared 
comfortable and often handsome edifices for worship in every district of Scotland, 
and provided liberally for the subsistence of their ministers. The young preacher 
was submitting most christianly or philosophically to dire necessity, when he re- 
ceived a kind invitation from an elderly lady to take up his abode in the mansion 
of Achavuillin, then belonging to a family of the name of Campbell, though 
it has long since changed its fine Celtic appellation with its proprietor, and 
become the modern Castle Toward. There the stranger was treated with 
the hospitality which characterized the countiy and the period. The mas- 
ter of the house was then in America with his regiment; for the war of 
the revolution still raged : but his mother did the honours of his house ; 
and some of the younger inmates even accompanied the preacher to his 
romantic place of worship, which might have been that of the Druids, once so well 
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ImowQ in the same locality. ** It was," says the Doctor, ** in the open air, by the 
sde of a rivulet : the congregation being assembled on a slight acclivity, at the 
bottom of which it ran. I stood in the hollow, having a large moor-stone for my 
pedestal, the ground being covered with a pretty deep layer of snow, which had 
fidlen in the night. For my canopy I had a pair of blankets stretched on two 
poles. The situation was sufficiently romantic ; for, besides the circumstances 
abeady mentioned, the sea flowed behind, and the mountains of Argyleshire 
terminated the prospect before. Notwithstanding the severity of the weather, 
I never addressed a more sedate auditory, nor one apparently more devout." 

in the beginning of 1780, Mr. Jamieson was appointed by the Associate Synod 
(the Supreme Court of the Secession) to itinerate in Perthshire and the neighbour- 
ing county of Angus. After preaching for several Sabbaths in Dundee, in which 
there was then a vacancy, he made so favourable an impression, that the congre- 
gation agreed to give him a call to be their pastor. But Forfar, his next preaching 
station, was to be his resting-place, and for many years an ungenial and dreary 
ecgoum. To For&r he was at that time, of course, a total stranger ; and in old 
age he touchingly relates : — ** Though I were to live much longer than I have done 
since that time, I shall never forget the feeling I had in crossing the rising-ground, 
where I first had a view of this place. I had never seen any part of the country 
before. The day was cold, the aspect of the country dreary and bleak, and it was 
pardy covered with snow. It seemed to abound with mosses, which gave a desolate 
appearance to the whole valley under my eye. I paused for a moment, and a pang 
struck through my heart, while the mortifying query occurred — ' What if this 
gloomy place should be the bounds of my habitation ?' And it was the will of the 
Almighty that it should be so."' 

The congregation of Forfar was at that time but newly formed, and had never 
jret had any regular minister, being, by orders of the Presbytery, supplied, as it 
is termed, from Sabbath to Sabbath by young probationers and others. 

Three calls were at the same time subscribed for the popular young preacher ; 
fcom Forfar, from Dundee, and from Perth, where he was wanted as a second or 
collegiate ^minister. The congregation of Dundee was large and comparatively 
wealthy, but the call was not unanimous. 

Either Dundee, or the second charge in Perth, would have been a much more 
jigreeable and advt»ntageous appointment for Mr. Jamieson; but the Synod allotted 
him the small, poor, and ill-organized congregation of Forfar, which with difficulty 
managed to allow him a stipend of £50 a-year. It is to be hoped that the motives 
'Of the Ecclesiastical Court in this choice were pure, and that, as Perth and Dundee 
might be considered comparatively safe even with inferior candidates, they were 
induced, as a matter of policy, to send a popular, active, and able young man to a 
new locality, where the congregation required to be consolidated. However this 
might be, Mr. Jamieson felt, and not without some degree of bitterness, that the 
decision was most unfavourable to him in every respect. He had lived enough in 
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towns, and among the better classes, and had seen enough of the difficulties of his 
&ther with a stipend nearly double, to be fully aware of the utter inadequacy of 
that allowed him. With regard to society, he could maintain little social inter- 
course with the uneducated persons composing his congregation, and beyond them 
he was not only without any connexions in the place, but had to contend with 
coldness and dislike, arising from that prejudice against the Secession before 
alluded to, and which appears to have been very strong in Forfar. Some ludicrous 
instances are given of petty persecution from that cause, particularly on the part 
of the minister of the Established Church, who seeuks to have considered Jamieson, 
and the Episcopalian clergyman of the place, as two refractory parishioners, and 
to have assumed an air of insulting superiority strangely misplaced. 

On the whole, it is not easy to conceive a position more trying in every respect 
than that of the young minister at his outset in Forfar ; and a man of less energy, 
although of equal talents, would probabFy have been altogether lost in it. There 
was, however, one- bright side : he was affectionately, nay, anxiously wished for 
by ikhe whole of hjuaf congregation ; and this unanimity afforded some consolation to 
him. as well as to his father, — ^the latter recollecting that, although he had been 
opposed in his call to Glasgow by only two persons, the two had proved thorns 
in his side as long as they lived. Besides, Mr. Jamieson knew that he was in the 
path of duty; and, piously resigning ** his lot into the hands of the All- Wise 
Disposer of events,'* with the assurance which followed him through life, ** that 
his gracious Master would provide for him in the way that was best," he looked 
forward to the future with firmness. 

The struggle was severe at first, but by degrees he became better known and 
better appreciated. He acknowledged with marked gratitude the obligations he 
owed, in that respect, to Mr. Dempster of Dunnichen, a gentleman of high char- 
acter and considerable influence in the county, which he represented for some time 
in Parliament. This amiable person was his first, and proved through life his 
fastest friend. Until this acquaintance with Mr. D:impster, which was brought 
about by an accidental call, his only enjoyment was in visiting at intervals several 
respectable fSunilies in Perth and its neighbourhood, or the hospitable manse of 
Longfoigan in the Carse of Gowrie, then a residence combining every charm. But 
the friendship and influence of Mr. Dempster procured similar enjoyments for him 
nearer home. At Dunnichen, indeed, he was a welcome guest at all times, and 
there he became acquainted, through the cordial introduction of Mr. Dempster, 
with aU the landed aristocracy of the county. This enlargement of Mr. Jamieson's 
circle of social intercourse was further aided and confirmed by his marriage, about 
a year after his settlement in Forfar, with the daughter of an old and respectable 
proprietor in the county. Miss Charlotte Watson, youngest daughter of Bobert 
Watson, Esq. of Shielhill in Angus, and of Easter Bhynd in Perthshire. Mr. 
Jamieson, when very young, had frequently heard a friend speak with affectionate 
admiration of the family of Shielhill,— of their hospitality, and of their regard for 
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religion^ — ^the latter a quality not very common at the time amongst the landed 
proprietors of that part of the country. He was thus predisposed to esteem the 
whole fiunily, some of whom he had, before coming to Forfar, seen in his father's 
house at Glasgow. 

It must have appeared almost madness to think of marriage with so very limited 
an income, even allowing for the greater value of money at that time ; but the 
bachelor state was deemed incompatible with the ministry in Scotland ; and, 
besides^ prudential motives do not always prevent a young man from falling in 
love. The union, however, which soon took place, and which lasted for more than 
half a century, proved in all respects a most auspicious ona Mr. and Mrp. 
Jamieson had no doubt for a long period much to contend with from limited means 
and a very numerous fiunily ; but the untiring industry of Mr. Jamieson soon 
made up for all other deficiencies. 

Mr. JamiesonV confidence in Providence, and in his own energies, thus began 
to reap its reward. To loneliness at home, and indifference if not neglect abroad, 
there now succeeded strong domestic attractions, and the esteem and regard of 
leapectable neighbours. 

Shortly after his marriage, he began to work seriously for the Press, and 
he continued for upwards of forty years to be a constant and even voluminous 
writer. While yet a mere stripling, he composed some pieces of poetry for 
Raddiman's Weekly Magazine, which we notice only because they were his 
first appearance as an author. We next find him communicating, in a series 
of papers to the Literary and Antiquarian Society of Perth, of which he was a 
member, the fruits of his researches concerning the antiquities of Forfarshire. 
These papers led Mr. Dempster to recommend his writing a history of the county, 
and the suggestion gave impulse and direction to his local inquiries, although it 
was never fully complied with. But the publication which first seems to have 
obtained for him some literary reputation, and the character of an orthodox and 
evangelical minister, was his reply, under the title of *' Socinianism Unmasked," 
to Dr. Mac^^ of Ayr, whose peculiar heresy had lately been broached. 

This work paved the way for his &vourabIe reception in London, which he 
▼iflited for the first time in 1788-9. He carried to London with him a collection 
of sermons, afterwards published under the title of ** Sermons on the Heart,'" 
which became very popular. With the exception of this work, his other writings 
do not seem to have yielded him in general much profit, although they added to 
his reputation. Letters given him by Dr. Erskine and others procured for him 
an extensive acquaintance, particularly in the religious circles and with the 
evangelical ministers of the metropolis. It was thus he became acquainted with 
the pious and benevolent Mr. Thornton, the eccentric Ryland the Baptist minister, 
John Newton, Venn, and Cecil. There also he found antiquarian and literary 
associates, while his poem on the '* Sorrows of Slavery," brought him under the 
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notice of the abolitionists, and led to an acquaintance with Wilberforoe and Gran- 
ville Sharpe. 

The consideration he enjoyed in these metropolitan circles, and particularly 
amongst his religious friends, must have been augmented by his ** Reply to 
Priestley,'' for which he received the diploma of Doctor of Divinity from the 
College of New Jersey, the first honour of the kind that had been conferred upon 
a Seceder. 

Dr. Jamieson repeated his visits to London at different times, officiating there 
for his friend Dr. Jerment, while that gentleman went to see his connexions in 
Scotland. On these occasions, he extended the circle of his general acquaintance, 
and appears also to have discovered several distant relations mixing in good society. 
One of them was a distant female cousin, Lady Strange, the widow of the celebrated 
engraver, who to her last day took pride in her broad Scotch, and otherwise re- 
tained all the warmth of early national feeling. When the Doctor, till then a 
stranger to her, made his formal obeisance, *' the good old lady,'' he says, ** ran 
up to me with all the vivacity of fifteen, and taking me in her arms, gave me a 
hearty embraoa'' She was one of those whose heads and hearts are continually 
occupied with plans for serving their friends ; and her influence, of which she had 
a good deal, was ever zealously exerted to promote Dr. Jamieson's interests. 
One of her schemes was that he should leave the Secession and look for promotion 
in the Church of England ; but such an idea, it may well be believed, had still less 
chance of being for a moment harboured by him, than that before mentioned of 
his entering into the Church of Scotland, although he had now been lingering on 
for more than a dozen of years on the same pittance of «£50 a-year. 

During this long lapse of time, his greatest enjoyment, -beyond his own fireside, 
was still found in the society and steady friendship of Mr. Dempster. '' Many a 
happy day," he writes, " have I spent under the roof of this benevolent man. 
We walked together ; we rode together ; we fished together; we took an occasional 
ride to examine the remains of antiquity in the adjacent district ; and if the 
weather was bad, we found intellectual employment in the library,— often in 
tracing the origin of our vernacular words in the continental languages." 

The Doctor had not yet projected his great work, the Dictionary ; the first 
idea of which arose accidentally from the conversation of one of the many dis- 
tinguished persons whom he met at Mr. Dempster s residence .; Dunnichen being 
long the frequent rendezvous of not merely the most eminent men of Scotland, 
but of such learned foreigners as from time to time visited the country. This was 
the learned Grim Thorkelin, Professor of Antiquities in Copenhagen. Up to this 
period, Dr Jamieson had held the common opinion, that the Scottish is not a 
language, and nothing more than a corrupt dialect of the English, or at least of 
the Anglo-Saxon. The learned Danish Professor first undeceived him, — though full 
conviction came tardily, — and proved to his satisfaction that there are many words 
in our national tongue which never passed through the channel of the Anglo- 
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:oii, nor were even spoken in England. Before leaving Dunnichen, Thorkelin 
nquested the Doctor to note down for him all the singular words used in that 
part of the country* no matter how vulgar he might himself consider them ; and 
to give the received meaning of each. Jamieson laughed at the request* saying* 
" What would you do, Sir* with our vulgar words ; they are merely corruptions of 
English?'' Thorkelin* who spoke English fluently, replied with considerable 
warmth* ^ If that Jimtast, Johnson* had said so* I would have forgiven him^ 
because of his ignorance or prejudice ; but I cannot make the same excuse for you* 
when you speak in this contemptuous manner of the language of your country* 
which is* in &ct* more ancient than the English. I have now spent four months 
in Angus and Sutherland* and I have met with between three and four hundred 
words purely Gothic* that were never used in Anglo-Saxon. You will admit that 
I am pretty well acquainted with Gothia I am a Goth ; a native of Iceland* the 
inhabitants of which are an unmixed race* who speak the same language which 
their ancestors brought from Norway a thousand years ago. All or most of these 
words which I have noted down, are familiar to me in my native island. If you 
do not find out the sense of some of the terms which strike you as singular* send 
them to me-; and I am pretty certain I shall be able to explain them to you/' 
Jamieson* to oblige the learned stranger* forthwith purchased a two-penny paper 
book* and began to write down all the remarkable or uncouth words of the 
district From such small beginnings* made more than twenty years before any 
part of the work was published* arose the four large quarto volumes of his 
DicnoNARY and Sopplement* the revolution in his opinion as to the origin of 
the Scottish language* and that theory of its origin which he has maintained in 
the learned Dissertations which accompany the. Dictionary. 

It would not now be easy* we apprehend, to explain the difficulties* discourage- 
ments* and privations under which that great undei-taking was prosecuted for a 
long series of years. The author had now a large family to maintain and to 
educate* and he was even embarrassed with debts inevitably incurred, while the 
prospect of remuneration for his labours was distant and uncertain. How he and 
Mra Jamieson struggled through their accumulating difficulties, might probably 
have puzzled themselves on looking back to explain ; but he was strong in faith, 
and also active in endeavour. 

On the death of Mr. Adam Gib, Dr. Jamieson received a call from the Seceder 
congregation of Nicolson Street, Edinburgh, to be their minister. But the Synod 
again opposed both the wishes of the congregation, and Dr. Jamieson's interests 
and obvious advantage ; and that, too, at a period when his removal to the capital 
would have been of the greatest advantage to his literary projects, and to the 
professional education of his elder sons. He very naturally felt with acuteness 
this second frustration of his reasonable hopes; but, as before, he quietly submitted. 
A few years more elapsed, and Mr. Banks, the successor of Mr. Gib, having 
gone to America, the doctor was again unanimously called, and the Synod then 
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" thought fit to authorize his translatioa. The change from Forfar to Edinburgh 
was, in every point of view, a happy and auspicious event. His stipend was 
probably quadrupled at once : he was restored to early connexions and literary 
society, and obtained every facility for prosecuting his philological and etymo- 
logical researchea Shortly after this he learnt that the Rev. Mr. Boucher, Vicar 
of Epsom, was engaged in a work of somewhat similar character ; and mutual 
friends advised that the one should buy the other off, and obtain the accumulated 
materials for the use of his own work. Any reward for his labours, however 
inadequate, was then an important consideration with Dr. Jamieson ; and 
for a time he thought of giving* up his treasures for £250 ; but the dislike 
which he had felt from the beginning, at the idea either of compromise or co- 
operation, ' afterwards fortified by suspicions that Mr. Boucher's view of the 
Scottish language would degrade it to the level of the English dialects, and the 
conscientious conduct of the friend of the vicar, the late Bishop Gleig of Stirling, 
who was too well aware of the real value of Dr. Jamieson's manuscripts to sanction 
such a sacrifice, ultimately and happily put a stop to the negotiation. The 
subsequent death of the Rev. Mr. Boucher, before the publication of his work, 
left the field dear for our national lexicographer. It is not merely as patriotic 
natives of Scotland, that we rejoice in this circumstance, but as the friends of 
sound literature ; and as prizing yet more highly than the learning displayed, 
that fund of innocent and delightful entertainment and instruction, spread before 
us in the pages of the Scottish Dictionary ; — ^those imperishable records of our 
history, our literature; and our usages, which may enable all future generations of 
our countrymen, and their off-sets in every distant land, to think and £eel as 
ancient Scots ; and which will keep open for them the literary treasures of their 
fikthers — ^the pages of their Bums and Scott, and of those other works which, 
but for this master-key, must soon become sealied books. 

The people of Scotland certainly never took so great an interest in any work 
that had appeared in their coimtry as they took in the Dictionary. It was every 
one's concern ; and after the first two volumes had been published, and had set 
many thousand minds at work to add to, or endeavour to render more perfect, 
this national monument, from the palace and the castle to the farm-house and the 
cottage the learned author found devoted and often able auxiliaries in complet- 
ing lus great undertaking. Those who could not assist him with words^ yet 
circulated his prospectuses, and procured subscribers to the work. Through the 
interest and exertions of Lord Glenbervie, the duty on the paper for printing the 
Dictionary was remitted, in virtue of a provision entitling the publishers, of works 
on Northern Literature to a drawback on the paper used. Among his friends of 
a later period, none were more zealous than the late Duchess of Sutherland, 
through whose interest or recommendation he was afterwards chosen one of the 
ten Associates of the Boyal Literary Society, instituted by George the Fourth. 
Each Associate was entitled to a pension of one hundred guineas. The Society, 
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whidi numbered among its members Coleridge and Disraeli, fell with George the 

Fourth, which occasioned no little disappointment and hardship to some of the 

Aasoemtea The fibct, as it regards Dr. Jamieson, serves to bring to light a 

drenmstance highly honourable to both the parties concerned. The Doctor had 

bj this time, in consequence of advancing age and indifferent health, resigned the 

chaige of his congregation on a retiring salary of £150 ; and other sources of 

annittJ inaxne had been dried up at the same time. He would, therefore, 

. willingly have had the pension restored by Government, and addressed himself to 

Eail: Spencer with that view. The Eiurl, unable to effect any change in the 

councils of King William, generously and in the most delicate terms offered to 

continue the Doctor's allowance out of his own pocket, and at once sent an order 

on the house of Sir WLQiam Forbes & Co. for the first half-yearly payment. This 

munificence ou the part of a stranger to one having no possible claim upon him, 

save as a man of letters, whom he might imagine to be placed in difficulties In his 

4Àd age by a measure of financial economy, made a deep' impression on Dr. 

Jamiescm's mind ; and it may well be supposed, that although he declined the 

proflbred assistance, he did so with much feeling, and with expressions of sincere 

gratitude. The correspondence about this aflair must have left warm feelings of 

mutual regard and satisfaction in the minds of both these excellent men ; indeed, 

80 much was this the case, that Earl Spencer left him by will a legacy of £100 

per annum, as a mark of his esteem and respect. In 1833 the pension was in Dr. 

Jamiescm's case restored through some secret court influence ; Earl Grey, then 

Premier, himself announcing that the Doctor had been pldjced on his Majesty's 

CSvil List for a pension to the amount of that which he had lost by the dissolution 

of the litdrary Society instituted by George the Fourth. 

Dr. Jamiescm's severest affliction had been in seeing the greater part of his 
numerous fiunily descend to the grave before him : some in infancy and childhood, 
but others in the prime of life and of usefulness. Of seven sons who reached 
manhood, only one survived him. Three died in India ; of whom two had arrived 
at distinction in the medical service. His second son, Mr. Robert Jameson, an 
eminent member of the Scottish bar, long in lucrative practice, and entitled to 
look forward to the highest honours of his profession, was cut off a few years before 
his venerable parent. But his last, and the heaviest blow of all, was the loss of 
Mra Jamieson, a lady equally remarkable for the good qualities of her head and 
of her heart, and who had shared his lot for fifty-five years. 

In the latter years of his life. Dr. Jamieson suffered much from bilious attacks, 
for which he was recommended to try the waters of different noted Spas in Scot- 
land. From such stations as Pitcaithley, the Mofiat Wells, or Inverleithen, he 
was in the habit of making rounds of visits to those fitmilies of the neighbouring 
nobility and gentry who had been among his earlier friends. The banks of the 
Tweed between Peebles and Berwick had ever been to him a more favourite and 
fiuniliar haunt than even the banks of his native Clyde ; and many of the happiest 
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days of his later summers were spent amidst the lovely scenes of ** Tweedside/' 
and among the firiends and relatives which he possessed in that classic district. 
He had always been fond of angling ; and in the Tweed and its tributary streams, 
he socially pursued the ** gentle craft/' almost to the close of life. Of the houses 
which he had long been in the habit of visiting on Tweedside, none seems to have 
left a more indelible impression on his memory than Ashestiel, the happy 
intermediate residence of Sir Walter Scott, whom Dr. Jamieson had first visited 
in his little cottage at Lasswade, and, — ^for the last of many times,— in the lordly 
halls of Abbotsford only a very short while before Scott went abroad, never again 
to return — himidf. 

One of the most important public affidrs in which Dr. Jamieson was ever 
engaged, was bringing about the union of the two branches of the Secession, the 
Burghers and Antiburghers. Those only who understand the history of these 
great divisions of the Seceders, and their mutual jealousies and dissensions, can 
appreciate the difficulty and the value of the service of again uniting them, and 
the delicacy, sagacity, and tact which it required. To this healing measure, 
which he had deeply at heart. Dr. Jamieson was greatly instrumental. 

Notwithstanding his bilious and nervous disorders, the Doctor seems, 
oonsidering his laborious and often harassing life, to have enjoyed up to a great 
age a tolerable measure of health. His '' Recollections !* to which he appears to 
have added from time to time as memory restored the more interesting events 
and reminiscences of his earlier years, seem to have terminated abruptly in 1836. 
He died in his house in George's Square, Edinbiu^h, on the 12th of July, 1838, 
universally regretted, esteemed, and beloved for his learning, piety, and social 
qualities, and as one of the links which connected Scottish society with the past. 

Besides the different books which Dr. Jamieson edited, such as Barbour's Bruce, 
and Blind Harry's Wallace, in two volumes quarto, Slezer's Theatrum ScoticB, 
with a memoir of the author, and other works, — among the more important of his 
multifarious original writings are the fc^owing : — 



in two parts. 



Socinianism Unmasked 

The Sorrows of Slavery. A poem. 

Sermons on the Heart, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Congal and Fenella. A metrical tale, 

Reply to Dr. Priestley, 2 vols. 

£temity. A poenu . 

Remarks on Rowland Hill's Journal. 

The Use of Sacred. History, 2 vols. 8vo. 

An Important Trial in the Court of Conscience, 12mo. 

An Etjrmological Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 2 vols. 

Abridgment of Dictionary, 8vo. . 



1786. 
London, 1789. 
London, 1790. 
London, 1791. 

1795. 

1798. 
• 1799. 

1802. 

1806. 

Edinbuigh, 1808. 

1818. 
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An Historical Aoooimt of the Ancient Culdees of lona. Edinburgh, 1811. 

Hermes Scythicus, or the Radical Affinities of the Greek and 

Latin Languages to the Gothic, 8vo. . Edinburgh, 1814. 

Supplement to Dictionary of the Scottish Language, 2 vols. 4to. Edinburgh, 1 825. 
Historical Account of the Royal Palaces of Scotland. . Edinburgh, 

Besides these works, he left in MS. carefully prepared for the press, a series of 
Dissertations on the Reality of the Spirit's Influence, on which he had been en- 
gaged for more than fifty years. Shortly before his death he entrusted the work 
to two of his dearest friends, and instructed them to dispose of it to the best ad- 
vantage, and to devote the proceeds to the fund for aiding the orphans and 
decayed ministers of the Secession. For various reasons the work was not pub- 
lished till 1844, and its success has been very limited. 

Dr. Jamieson at different periods received literary honours. He was a mem- 
ber of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and long acted as one of its secretaries. 
He was a member of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh ; of the American 
Ahtiquariaji Society of Boston ; and of the Copenhagen Society of Northern Litera- 
ture ; and, while it jszisted, he was a Royal Associate of ^e first class of the 
literary Society instituted by George IV. At a comparatively early period of his 
career he received, as has been mentioned above, the d^^ree of Doctor in Divinity, 
with a regular diploma from the CoUege of New Jersey, in the United States of 
America. 
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IHuM of KirkbarMll, Tendloff to Pmwsde Cemiteriall 
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BraokatY Etymological French Dictionary, tr. by O. 
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Brand, John, M.A., Obaarrationa on Popular Antiqai* 
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.Browar, Bar. Dr., Dictionary of Phraaa and Fable, third 
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Britiak AnimAll^ Hiatoiy of, ad. John Flemings D.P. 
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Brookott, J. T., Oloaaary of North Country Worda, 
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Bnehan DÌAleat~Poeroa,&e., including Ajax Speech to tha 

QiooiaaKnabba,andUly8se8'Anawer,Ac. Edin., 1785. 

■ Footdee in the La»t Century, and The 
Ooodwifa at Home. Aberdeen, 1872. 

DongUa, rendered by OeorKo Smith : aee 



Donglaa, n Tragedy, etc 
Bnehan, Potar : aee Ancient Ballade and Songa. 
Bttik of tha Croniclia of Scotland, or a Metrical Veraion 

of the Hiatory of Hector Boece, by WUliam Stewart ; 

ad. W. B. T<nmbnll, 3 vola. London, 1858. Bella 



Bnrrii Beoorda of Aberdeen, from 1398 to 1625, ed. John 
8tnnrt» LL.D., 2 Yob. Aberdeen, 1844-8. SpakL Clnb 

> of Aberdeen, from 1625 to 1747, ed. John 

Stuart, LL.D., 2 vola. Edin., 1871-2. Burgh Bee. 

' of Edinburgh, from 1403 to 1643, ed. Dr. 



Ifarwick, 4 Tola. Edm., 1870. Burgh Bee. Soc 

of Olaagow, from 1573 to 1581, ed. John 
Smith, Eaq., 2 Tola. Glaagow, 1832-4. Mait. Clnb 

of Olaagow, from 1573 to 1660, ed. Dr. 
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rnOarton, Esq. Olaagow, 1834. Mait. Club Seriea. 
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Banwick, Eso. Olaagow, 1887. Printed for the Glaa- 
gow Stirlingshire Soc. 

Bnrgh Schools of Scotland, History of, by Jamaa Orant, 
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Burgny'a Oloafain. In tome III. of Orammain da la 
Langua D'Ofl. par O. F. Bnrguy, 2me edition. Berlin 
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Burns, B., Poema, Songa, and Lattera (Olobe edition), 
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Burns,' E., Poetical Works, ed. Bav. B. A. Willmott. 
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Poetical Works, ed. W. 8. Donglaa, 2 Tola. 



Kihnamock, 1871. 
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Csdmon, ed. B. Thorpe : pnbliahed by the Society of An- 
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Calendar of Documenta Belating to Scotland, preaerTod 
in H. M. Public Bccord Office, London, ed. Joseph 
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Catholik and Facile Traictise, by Jhone Hamilton. Paria, 
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Chambera's Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, ed. J. Dooiad. Edin., 188Q. 

Chambera, Bobert, LL.D., The Scottish Ballads, colleo- 
ted and illustrated by. Edin., 1829. 

The Scottish Songs, collected 

and illustrated by. Edin. 1829. 

The Bomantic Scottish Bal- 



lade, their Epoch and Anthorahip. Edin. 1859. 

-— — Popular Bhymea of Scotland. 
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Burns. Edin. n. d. 
tish Poems. Edin. 1869. 



Songi of Scotland Prior to 
Miscellany of Popular Scot- 
Book of Days : a Miacellany 



of Popular Antiquities, 2 toIs. London and Edin., 
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Charters of the BoTal Burgh of Ayr, printed for the Ayr 
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■ of the Friars Preachers of Ayr, printed for the 

Ayr and Wigton Aroh. Assoc., Edin. 1881. 
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Bea Soc. 

of Peeblea ; aee Burgh Becords of Peebles. 

of the Boyal Burgh of Stirling, 1124-1705, 



printed for the ProYoat and Magistratea of the Burgh, 
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Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, six-text edition, ed. F. J. 

Furnival. Chaucer Soc. 
Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, ed. Tyrwhitt, with reprints 

of Chaucer's Minor Poems, &c London, E. Moion, 
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ChUd, Prof. F. J., English and Scottish Ballade, 8 vols. 

London, 1861. 
Cochran-Patrick, LL.D., B. W., Coinage of Scotland, 

2 volsL Edinburgh, 1880. 
Ancient Mining in Scotland. Edin- 

buigh, 1878. 
Cocke Lorelle's Bote. London, 1817. Boxburghe Club. 
Colkelbie Sow ; see Laing's Anc. Pop. Poetry of Scotland, 

or Baonatyne MS. in the Huntenan Club Series. 
Collections for a History of the Shires of Aherxleen and 

Banff, ed. Joaeph Bobertson. Aberdeen, 1843. Spald. 

Club. 
Complaynte of Scotlande, re-edited by Jamea A. H. 
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Corshill Baron Court Book ; aee Ayr and Wigton Arch. 
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Court of Venus, by John Bolland in Dalkeitb, 1575, ed. 
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— ^— — Renukins of Nithsdale and Oalloway Song. Lon- 
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ed. John Small, LL.D. 
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Kilian, C, Old Dutch Dictionary. Amsterdam, 
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Sewel, W. A., Large Dictionary, English and 



Dutch. Amsterdam, 1754. 
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Early Britain— Celtio Period, by Prof. J. Rhys, M.A. 

London, 1882. 
— — — Roman Period, by Rev. H. M. Scarth, 

M.A. London, n.d. 

Anglo-Saxon Period, by Grant Allen, 



B.A. London, n.a. 

Eastwood and Wright's Bible WordlNX>k— a Glossary of 
Old Emclish Bible WonN, by J. Eastwood and W. 
Aldis Wright London, I80G. 
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ing R-iy's Collections, Glossaries of CnmberUnd, 
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-Edward the Fourth, Wanlrobe Accounts of, ed. Sir K. 
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including ^f red, Alexander, Alliterative Poems, Ayen- 



, Barbour, Chancer, Complaynte of Scotland, Early 
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Lyndesay, Mort Arthurs, Partenay, Piers Plowman. 
Troybook, WilL of Paleme, Ac. 

Elisabeth of York, Privy Purse Espenses of, ed. Sir N. 
H. Nicolas. London, 1830. 

English Glossary, Supplementary, by T. L. O. Davies, 
M.A. liondon, 1881. 

English Plant Names from the Tenth to the Fifteenth 
UMitury, by John Esrle, M.A« Oxford, 1880. 

Ettmiiller ; see Anglo-Saxon. 

BtyBM>logieal Dictionary of the English Lsnguage, by 
Rov. W. W. Skeat, LL.D. Oxford, 1882. Supplement^ 
1884. Also, Concise Etym. Diet of the Eng. Lang:^ 
by the same author, second edition, Oxford, 1885. 

E^mological Geography, by C. Blackie, with PrdEaoe by 
Prof. J. S. Blackie. London, 1875. 

Exeheoner Rolls of Scotland, 1264- 1469, ed. John Stuart 
and George Burnett, 7 vols., Edin., 1878-1884. Soot 
Record Series. 
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Family of Rose of Kilravock, ed. Cosmo Innes, Edin., 

1848L Spald. Club. 
Farmers' Ha', and Ha'rst Rig, by Dr. C. Keith, see Mise. 

Pop. Scot Poems. 
Field Book of Sporto and Pastimes of the United King- 

dom. Xiond., 1833. 
Flora Scotica, ed. W. J. Hooker, LL.D., 2 parts. Lon- 
don, 1821. 
ed. Rev. John Lightfoot, 2 vols. London, 

1792. 
Flttgel, Dr. J., Practical English and German Dictionary. 

L«ipng, 1879. 
Flyting of Polwart and Montgomery : see Watson's 

Collection, or Poems of Alex. Mouti^omery. 
Folk-Etymo]o};y, A Dictionary of Verbal Corruptions, 

ed. Rev. A. S. Palmer. London, 1882. 
French. — Dictionnaire International Fran^ais-Anglais, 

par M. M. H. Hamilton et E. Legros. Paris, 2 vols., 

1872. 
Littr^. E., Dictionnaire de la langue Fran- 
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Gaelic— Dictionary of the Gaelic Language, by Mac* 
leod and Dewar. Glasgow, 1839. 

Gait, John, Works of ; including Annals of the Parish, 
The Provost, Sir Andraw Wylie, The Entail, The 
Ayrshirs iMitees, and Lawrie Todd. 

Oawan and Gologras ; see Sir Gawayne. 

Gawayne and the Green Knight, an Alliterative Ro- 
mance Poem, ed. Dr. Richard Morris. E.E.T.S., 1869. 

Genesis and Exodus, The Story of, ed. Dr. Richard 
Morris. E.E.T.a. 1865. 
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yers, Glovt*rs, Hammermen, Maltmen, Masons, 
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v. Y. Also, MS. Minutes of the Incorporations of 
Ciiop?rs and Wrights from the middle of the sixteenth 
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Glonoester, Robert of, Chronicle, eiL Thomas Hearne, 
M.A., 2 vols. Oxfoid, 17'2t 

G«»thic.— A Mieso-Gothic Glossary, by Dr. Skeat Lon- 
don, 186H. 

Greek.— Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon, Lon- 
don, 1865. 
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Hamtlton.— The Catechism Set Forth by Archbishop 

Haottltoii. 81 Andrews, 1551. Reprint, with Preface 

hy PkC lliteheU, D.D. Edin., 1882. 

E dited with Introdnetion and Glossary by 

T. O. Law. Oxford, 1884 
Hampole, RIebard RoUe de.— Prieke of Conscience^ a 

Kofthombrian Poem, ed. Dr. R Morris, (Phil. Soc) 

London, 1863^ 
Haip of Renfrewshire : a Collection of Songs and other 

Poetical Pieoea : (onginaUy published in 1819). Paisley, 

STola., 1872. 
Ham of Caledonia, a Collection of Songs Ancient and 

Modem, ed. John Stmthers, 3 vols. Glasgow, 1819. 
Havelok the Dane, ed. Dr. W. W. Skeat and Sir F. 

Madden. &&T.a, extra series, 1868. 
Haydn't DietioBary of Dates, thirteenth edition, by B. 

Yineeni. London, 1868. 
Helenom, or The Fortunate Shepherdess, by Alex. Roes, 

A.M., ed. Dr. Longnrair. Glasgow, 1868. 
HenryaoOf R., Poems and Fablea, with Notes and Me* 

mov by Darid Lains. Edinburgh, 1865. 
— — — — ^«- Moral Abies, reprinted from Hart's ed., 

ed. D. Inring; LL.D. Edin., 1832. Mait Club Series. 
Herd, DaWd : see Songs Ancient and Modem. 
Hennea 8cythien% or Sie Radical Affinities of the Greek 

and Latin Laagnagee to the Gothic, by John Jamieson, 

D.D., F.R.&& Klinburgh, 1814. 
Hiatonr of the Troubles in Scotland, from 1624 to 1646, 

by /ohn Spalding, 2 vols. Edin., 1830. Bann. Club. 
Biogg, JaoMs, Talea and Stories, 2 toIs. Glasgow, 1884. 
The Queen's Wake. London and Edin- 



borght 1870L 



See Jacobite Relics. 



Hoirial^ Bnke of the, by HoUand, ed. D. Laing. Edin- 
bwgh, 1823L Bann. Club. 

" ed. D. Donaldson. 

Plualey, 1882. 



loeliadio— Icelandic-English Dictionary, by R. Cleasby 
and O. Vigfusson, Ouord, 1874 : with an Appendix 
eootaining a list of words etymologically connected with 
loslaadie, by Dr. W. W. Skeat 1876. 

Inaes, Cosmos Sketches of Early Scotch History. Edin- 
borgh, 1861. 

■ Scotland in the Middle Ages. Edinburgh, 

i8ea 



Scotch Lsgal Antiquities. Edinbui^h, 1872. 
Scottish Surnames. Edinburgh, 1860. 

Essa^ on the Ancient Inha- 
bitanta <tf Scotland. Reprinted from the original 
edition of 1720. Edinburgh, 1879. 
Irish-English Dictionary, by E. O'Reilly : with a Supple- 
ment by J. CDonoran. London, 1864. 



Irving, David, The History of Scottish Poetrv from the 

Middle Ages to the Close of the Seventeenth Century. 

Edinburgh. 1861. 
Italian and English Dictionary, by John MiUhouse, 2nd 

ed., 2 voia. London, 1857. 
Isumbraa, Romance of, in the Thornton Romances, ed. 

J. O. HaUiwelL 1844. 

J. 

Jaeoblte Relice of Scotland, ed.* Jamea Hogg, 2 vols. 

(reprint). Paislev, 1S74. 
James First of Scotland, the Life and Death of, ed. Rev. 

Joseph Stevenson. Edin., 1837. Mait. Club. 
James the Sezt, the Historie and Life of, ed. Thomaa 

Thomson, Esq. Edin., 1825. Bann. Club. 
Jamieson, J., Scottish Dictionary, abridged by John 

Johnston ; ed. John Longmuir. Edinburgh, 1867. 
Johnny Gibbof Oushetneuk, in the Parish of Pyketillim, 

by \V. Alexander. Edin., 1873. 



K. 

Kilian's Old Dutch Dictionary. Amsterdam, 1642. 
Kingis Qnair, by James 1. of Scotland, ed. Rev. W. W. 

Skeat, L.L.D. Edin., 1884. Scot. Text Soc. 
Knox, The Works of John Knox, ed. David Laing, 6 

vola. Edin., 1847-64. Wodrow Soc. 



Laing, David, LL.D., Works edited b^ : — 

Alexander Scott's Poems. Edinburgh, 1821. 

Alexander Montgomery's Poems. £dinbur);h, 1821. 

Select Remains of the Ancient Popular Poetry of 

Scotland. 1822. 

History of Roswall and Lillian. Edinburgh, 1822. 

Book of the Howlate by Holland. Bannatyne 

aub, £dinbur)sh, 1823. 

Fugitive ^ttish Poetry of the Seventeenth Cen- 



tury. Edinburgh, vol. i., voL ii., 1853. 

History of Sir Egeir, Sir Gryme, and Sir Gray- 



steilL Edinburgh, 1826. 

The Knightly Tale of Gotagraa snd Gawane, and 



other Ancient Poems. Edinbu^h, 1827. 

Ancient Scottish Prophecies in Alliterative Verse. 



Bannatyne Club, Edinburgh, 1833. 

Dunbar's Poetical Works, 2 vols. Edinburgh. 



1834, with Supplement, 1865. 

The Seven Sages, by John RoUand of Dalkeith. 



BannaWne Club, Edinburgh, 1837. 

W^>rks of John Knox, 6 volt. Wodrow Society, 



Edinburgh, 18461864. 

Sir Degarre, a Metrical Romance of the 13th Cen 



tury. Abbotsford Clab, FAlinburgh, 1849. 

Diary of Alexander Brodie of Brodie, 1652-1685. 



Spalding Club, Aberdeen, 1863. 

Poetical Works of Robert Henryson. Edinburgh, 



1867. 



The Gude and Godly Ballates, Edinburgh, 1868. 
Wyntoun's Chronicle, 3 vols. (Historians of Scot- 
land). Edinburgh, 1871-2. 

Sir David Lindsay's Poetical Works, 3 voU. Edin- 



burgh, 1879. 
Laird of Logan, Anecdotes and Tales illostrative of Scot- 

tis|i Wit and Humour. Glasgow, 1878. 
Lancelot of the Laik, ed. Dr. W. W. Skeat. E.E.T.S., 

1865. 
Langtoft. — Peter Langtoft's Chronicle, by Robert of 

Branne, ed. Thomss Heame, M.A., 2 vols. Oxford, 

1725w 
Latin. —Latin-English Dictionary, by J. T. White and 

J. E. Riddle, fifth edition. London, 1876. 
Lsyamon'a Brat, ed. by Sir F. Madden, 3 voIsl, (Soc. 

Antiq.) 1847. 
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Ltighton, R.— BAptoeMment o' the Bairn, Scotch Words, 

ind LoM o' tho Whittle. London, 1872. 
Leo^ Prof. H. — On the Locnl NomencUt'ure of the Anglo- 

Saione, tnuuUted by B. WiUiaini. London, 1852. 
Laelie'e Hieturie of Scotland, translated in Scottish by 

Father J. Daliymple, ed. Father E. G. Cody, O. S. B., 

part. i. Edin., 1885. Scot. Text Soo. 
LtTÌna, Ifaaipnloa Voeabalorum, ed. H. B. Wheatley. 

&E.T.S., 1887. 
liber Alboa, Liber CottnmaniD, and Liber Horn ; ed. 

H. T. RU^, M.A., 3 Tola. London, 1860-2. Bolls 



Liddell and Scott ; see Greek. 

Litto^ ; see French. 

Low German ; see Bremen Worterbaeh. 

Low Latin ; see Dneanse. 

I^desay, Sir D., Works of* ' E.E.T.a, 1865-8. 

Poetical Works, ed. Darid Laing, 3 

Tols. Edin., 1879. 

io Gems of Soolland, First and Second Series. Glas- 
gow, D. d. 



Ifaokensie. — Grievances and Oppression of Orkney and 
Shetland. Edin., 1836. 

iiaophail, S. B., History of the Beligioos House of Plns- 
eardTii. Edin., 1881. 

Ifallet s Northern Antiquities, translated by Bishop 
Psroy, 8vo. London, 1847. 

If aetsner. — An English Grammar : Methodical, Analyti- 
caI, and Historical ; by Prot Maetzner, Berlin. Trans- 
lated by C. J. Greee, LL.B. 3 toIs. London, 1874. 

Maitland Club Publications : — 
Henryson's Fables ; Buigh Records of Glasaow ; Burgh 
Records of Prestwick ; Dfe and Death of James First; 
Lancelot da Lak ; Rob Stone's Dream ; Oppressions in 
Orkney ; M. C. Miscellany. 

liaroh, F. A.— Comparatire Grammar of the Anglo- 
Saxon Langnaice. Lobdon, 1870. 

Marsh, G. P.— Lectures on the English Language, ed. 
Dr. W. Smith. London, 1862. 

Maxwell, A., History of Old Dundee : drawn chiefly from 
the Town Council Re^ster. Edinburgh, 1884. 

Memorials of Traasactioos in Scotland, from 1569 to 
1673, by Richard Bannatyne, Secretary to John Knox, 
ed. Robert Pitcaim. Edin., 1836. Bann. Club Series. 

Million of Potatoes ; see Misc. Pop. Scot. Poems. 

Milton. — The Poetical Works of John Milton, with 
Verbal Index by C. Dexter Clereland, new edition. 
London, 186&. 

Minot, L., Poems of, ed. T. Wright Lond., 1859. 



Lof the Scottish Border, ed. Sir W. Scott, 4 
in., 1830. 

Ifiscellany of Popular Scottish Poems, including Peblis 
to the Play, Wife of Anchtermochty, Piper of Kilbar- 
chan. Farmers' Ha', Har'st Rig, Watty and Meg, Loss 
o' the Pack, Will and Jean, Siller Gun, Million of 
Potatoes, Tint Quey, Ac, ed. Robert Chambers. Edin., 
1869. 

Miscellany of the Spalding Club, 5 vols. Aberdeen, 
V. Y. Spald. Club Series. 

Miscellany of the Wo«lrow Society, vol. i. Edin., 1844. 

Morte Arthure. ed. £. Brock, E.E.T.S., reprint, 1871. 

Motherwell, William. ^Minstrelsy Ancient and Modem. 
Glasgow, 1827. 

•^— — — Poetical Works of, ed. James 

M*Conechy. Paisley, 1881. 



N. 

Kares,R.— Glossaryto the Works of English Authors, 
new edition, by Halliwell^and Wright, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1859. 



Neil's Tour through Orkney and Shetland. Edin., 1806. 
North Conntrie Garland, ed. James Maidment. Edin., 

1824. 
Norwegian.— Ivar Aasen's Norsk Ordbog. Christiaiiia, 

1873. 
Notes and Sketches of Northern Rural Life in the 

Eigbteentb Century. By W. Alexander. Edin., 1877. 
Nursery Song^ coUeeted by David Robertson. Glasgow* 

1844. 

O. 

Old Church Life in Scotland, by Rev. Andrew Edgar, 
First and Second Series. Paisley, 1885-6. 

Old Country and Fanning Words, ed. James Britten, 
F.L& London, 1880. 

Old Gltsgow from the Roman Occupation to the 
Eighteenth Century, by A. Macgeorge, Glasgow, 1880. 

Old Dutch ; see Kilian and Sewel. 

Old French ; see Cot^Tave, Burguy, and Roquefort. 

Old Norsk Ordbog, ed. Johan rritsner. Christiania, 

1867. 
Oraadiaa Sketch Book, W..T. Dennison. Kirkwall, 

1880. 
Orfeo and Heurodis ; sea Laing's Ano. Pop. Poetry of 

Scotland. 
Origines Parochiales Scotiae : The Antiquities Ecclesias- 

ti<»l and Territorial of the Parishes of Scotland, ed. 

Cosmo Innes, 3 parts. Edin., 1850-5. Bann. Club. 
Orkneyinga Saga, translated by Hjaltalin and Gondie, 

ed. Joseph Anderson. Edin., 1873. 
Ormulum, ed. K. M. White, 2 vols., Oxford, 1852. 
Ornithological Dictionary, by Col. G. Montagu, F.L.S., 

ed. James Rennie, A.M. London, 1831. 



P. 

Palice of Honour, by Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Donkeld. 

Edin., 18i>7. Bann. Club. 
Palsgrave, Lesclaircissement de la Langue Francoyse, 

par Maistrv Jebaii Paliiflrave, reprint, Paris, 1852. 
Peterson, James, The BaUails and Song| of Ayrshire, 2 

parU, 1846-7. 
Peacock, E. — Glossary of Words used in the Wappen- 

takes of Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire. Èng. 

DiaL Soc, 1877. 
Peebles to the Play ; see Misc. of Pop. Scot. Poems. 
Perceval ; see Thornton Romances. 
Percy, Bishop. — Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 3 

vols. London, 1839. 
Peterkin's Notes on Orkney and Zetland. Edin., 1822. 

Rentals of Orkney. Edin., 18*20. 

Philological Essays of Rev. K. Garnet t. London, 1859. 
Philological Society's Transactions, for various years. 
Philology of the English Tongue, by John Blarle, M.A. 

Oxfonl, 1871. 
Picken, David. — Poems and Songs. Paisley, 1875. 
Pictures of Old England, by Dr. R. Panli. London, 

1861. 
Piers Plowman. — The Vision of William concerning 

Piers the Plowman. A, B, and C text, ed. Dr. W. VT, 

Skeat. E. £. T. S., 1867-1873. Notes to ths three 

texts, 1877. 
Pinkerton, John. — Ancient Scottish Poems from the 

Maitland MS., 2 vols. London, 1786. 

- Select Scottish Ballads, 2 vols. 



London, 1783. 
2 vols., 1781. 



- Scottish Tragic and Comic Ballads, 

- Soottish Poems Reprinted, 3 vols. 
London, 1792. 

Piper of Kilbarchan ; sea Watson's Collection, and Misc. 

Pop. Scot. Poems. , 

Pitcaim, Robert.— Criminiu Trials in Scotland, from a.d. 

1488 to A.D. 1624, 4 vols. Bann. Club. 



HaMbè. J. B.— HUtonr of BritUh Castome, third adi- 

tioB, àvo^ Loadttn, 1874. 
Pbtlnr and Hamoar of th« SooUiak LMigmge, CbarlM 

Ifaekajr, LL.D. PaiU^y, 1882. 
FopaÌAr BalÌAda and Songaa ed. Robert Jaidìmoii, 2 Tola. 

XdiB., 1808. 
PHtv FaiM BipentM of Henry VIII., ed. Sir K. E. 

XiooIm. Loodoo, 1827. 

— Priaeeee Mary, ed. Sir F. 

Ifeddeo. London, 1891 
Privy Conoeii of Sootland, Register of, toIs. 1-7. 
Frooipt. Parr.— Promptorivm FRnriilonim live Cleri- 

eoraa Dictionnrine Anglo-Letinot Prinoepe, ed. A. 

Wnv, A.M. Lood., 1885. 
Pjrelyi of Swete Soiaa ; tee Leiag'i Anc Pop. Poetry of 

SootUad. 



Bab and hie Frieada; Eztracled from "Hone Sab- 

■eeÌTa,'' by Dr. John Brown, F.R.S.E. 
Bamaay, Allan.— Poetical Worka, 2 Tolai Paisley, 1877. 
— — ^— — Evergreen, 2 vols. Glasgow, 1876. 
Tea Table Miaoellany, 2 Tola. GUsgow 



1878. 



SooUPTOTerba. Edin., 1778. 



Bavf Coilyear ; aee Laing's Ana Fòpi Poetry of Soot- 
land. 
Bay, John. — Colleetioo of Engliah Worda not eenenlly 

need. Re-arranged and edited by Dr. W. W. Skeat. 

Bng. Dial Soc, 1874. 
Beader'a Handbook of Referenoea, ed. Rev. Dr. Brewer. 

London, 1880. 
Ba^am Majeetotem : The Anld Laws and Constitutions 

ei Scotland, ed. Sir John Skene. Edin.. 1774. 
BMÌater of the Priry Council of Scotland, 1^3-1607, ed. 

X H. Borton and Professor Masson, 7 vols. Edin., 

y. T. Scot Bcoord Series. 
Bagistmm Magni Sigilli Regnm Scotoram, a.d. 1908- 

VM, 3 vola. Soot. Record Seriea. 
ItaBÌniaoanoea of the Pen Folk, by David Gilmour, 

■eoond edition. Psialev, 1873. 
Baminiaoenoea of Scottish Life and Character, by Dean 

Banmay, LLD., fourteenth edition. Edin., 1867. 
Biekardaon, C. — Dictionary of the English Language, 

2 vola. London, 1883. 
Biohthofen'a Altfrsiaisches Worterbnch. Gòttingen, 

1840. 
Bitaon, Jooeph, Ancient Popular Poetrjr. London, 1833. 
— — — Ancient Songs and Ballada, 2 vols. Lon- 
don, 1829. 

— — ~ Metrical Bomanosa^ 3 vola. London, 

Scottish SAnga, 2 vola. London, 1704. 

Bobene and Makyne, and Testament of Cressid by Robert 

Henryaon, ed. George Chalmers. Edin., 1824. Bann. 

Clnbk 
Bobert of Bmnne, Handlyng Syne, ed. F. J. Fumivall. 

Bojc Clnb, 1862. 
Bobert of Gloucester's Chronicle, ed. T. Heame, 2 vols. 

Oafoid, 1/24. 
Bdbinaon, F. K., A Oloossry of Words used in the 

Keighbonrhood of Wbitby. Eng. Dial Soc., 1875 6. 
Bobeon, J., Three Early English Metrical Romances. 

Camden Society, 184'i. 
Bob Stone's Dreamy a Poem, printed from a MS. in the 

Leighton Library, Dunblane, ed. \V. Motherwell. 

Glasgow, 1838. M ait. Clnb. 
Bomance Languages. — Etymological Dicti<inary of the 

Bomance Languagm, chiefly from the German of F. 

Diei, ed. T. C. Dunkin, B.A. London, 18&4. 
Boquefort, J. B. R, Gloosaire ile la Langue Romane, 2 

vols., Pnria, 1808, with Supplement, 1320. 



1802. 



Scotch I^gal Antiqnitiea, Lectnree on, by Cosmo Innea. 

Edinburgh, 1872. 
Scotland under Her Eariy Kings, by E. W, Robertaoo. 

2 vola. Kdin., 1882. 
Soota Poems, Watson's Collection of, in 3 parts, 1706* 

1711, reprint GUsgow, 1800. 
Scott, Alex.. Poems of, reprint. Glasgow, 1882. 
Scottish Ballads, Historical and Romantic, ed. John Fin« 

Uy, 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1808. 
Scottish Poems of the 16th Ceututy, ed. Sir J. G. DalydL 

2 vols. Edin., 1801. 
Scottish Poets, Modem, ed. D. H. Edwards. Brechin. 

7 vols., V.Y. 
Scottish Proverba, collected and arranged by A. Hender- 

aon, ed. Jamea Donald, F.R.G.S., Glasgow, 1881. 
' collected and arranged by Alex. Hia- 

lop, Glasgow, 1862. 

collected by Allan Ramsay, EilinburKh, 



ma 

Scottish Text Society Publications—The Kingis Qoair, 

Court of Venus, Dunbar's Poems, Blind Harry's Wal* 

lace, Leslie's History of Scotland, Sir Tristrem. 
Scottish Gael ; or Celtic Manners, by Jam^s Logan : ed. 

Rev. A. Stewart, 2 vols. Invemens, 1876. 
Scottish Gallovidian Encyclopedia, ed. John Mactaggart; 

rsprint, Glaniiiow, 1876. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Select Poetry of, 6 vols. Edinburgh 

1849. 
Scottish Record Publicationa— 

Acta of Parliamenta of Scotland, ed. Thomas Thomson 
and Cosmo Innes, 12 vols. Edinburgh, 1814-75. 

Acta of the Lords of Council in Civil Causes, a.d. 1478* 
1495. 

Acts of the Lords Auditors of Causes and Complaints^ 
A.D. 1466-1494. 

Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Scotorum, A.D. 1306- 
1546. 

Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, 1545-1607. 

Exchequer RoUe of Scotland, 1264-1469. 

AccounU of Lord High Treasurer, 1473-1498. 

Ledger of Andrew Halyburton, H92-1503. 

Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotland. 
11081272. 
Sempill Ballales. — ^The Poems of Robert, James, and 

Francis Semple. Edin., 1870. 
Seven Ssges, a Poem in Scottish Metre by John RoUand 

of Dalkeith, ed. D. Laing ; reprinted from the ed. of 

1578, Edin., 1837. Bann. Club. 
Seven Sa)fes, in English Verse, ed. Thoa. Wright. Lon- 
don (Percy Society), 1845. 
Sewera Gld Dutch Dictionary. Amsterdam, 1754. 
Skeat, Prof. W. W.^Soe^imens of Early English ; 

Specimens of Englieh Literature ; Piers Plowman ; 

Tales from Chsucer ; Mce«(>-Guthic Gloesary ; English 

Words related to Icelandic ; Concise Etymological 

Dictionary ; Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Laugt«age. 
Shakespeare's Works, Gloesary to, by Rev. A. Dyce. 

London, 1880. 
Shirrefs, Andrew, Poems chiefly in the Scottish Dialect. 

Edin., 1790. 
Sibhald, J. — Chronicle of Scottish Poetry, from the 

Thirteenth Century to the Uniun of the Crowns, 4 

vols. Edinburffh, 1802. 
Siller Gun, by J. Mayne ; see Misc. Pop. Scot. Poems. 
Sir Gawan and Sir Galaron of Galloway ; see Pinkerton's 

Scut. Pueme Reprinte<l, but much more correctly in 

Sir Gawayne, and in Laing'a Ancient Pop. Poetry of 

Scotland, where it is calleicl The Awntyrs of Arthur. 
Sir Oawayne ; A Collection of Ancient Komsnce Poems, 

ed. Sir F. .Madden, Edin., 1839. Bann. Club. 
Sir Tritftrem. ed. George P. M«N«ill, LL.B. Edin., 

1888. Scot Text Soc 
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8keDe» W.F., Celtio Scotland : A Hittory of Anoient 

AlkMUi, 3 voU, Edin., 1876-188G. 
8kinner» Bar. John.— ^Sonn and Pbena. Foterhoad. 

18591 
Slang Oiotionaiy. London, 1874. 
Sooial life in Former Days ; chiefly in the ProTÌnoe of 

Moray : by K. D. Dunbar, 2 vola. Edin., 1870. 
Songa Ancient and Modem, Heroic Ballade, Ac.,' ed. 

Darid Herd, 2 vola. Qlaagow, 1869. Reprint of ed. 

1776. 
SonKS of Scotland Prior to Buma, ed. R. Ouunbera, 

LL.D. Edin., n. d. 
Spaldinfl's Memorialla of the Trooblea in Scotland, a.d 

1624-1645. ed. John Stuart, LL.D., 2 Tola., Abeideen, 

185a SiMad.Clnb. 
Spalding Club Publications : — 

Burgh Becorda of Aberdeen, Collectiona of Aberdeen 

and Banff, Houae of Boie of Kilravock, Spalding's 

Troubles in Scotland, The Brus, Thanea of Cawdor, 

& C. Miscellany. 
Spanish and English Dictionary, by F^ C. Meadows, 

eighth edition, London, 1836. 
— ^— ^— — — by M. Velaaqnes de 

la Cadena, London, 1878. 
Specimens of Early English, a.d. 1298-1393, by Dr. 

Morris and the Iter. Dr. Skeat, new edition, revised 

for the second time, Oxford, 1873. 
Specimens of English Literature, a.d. 139I-1679, by the 

Bev. Dr. Skeat. Oxford, 1879. 
Spreull, John (commonl v called Bass John), Miscellaneoua 

Writings of ; and Wodrow'a account of his trial and 

impriaonment. Privately printed, Glasgow, 1882. 
Stevenson, R. L., Kidnanped. Edin., 1886. 
Stirling, Charters and Other Documents Relating to^ 

A.i>. 1124-1705. Glasgow, 1884. 
BztracU from the Bnigh Beoorda, 1519-1666. 

OUsgow, 1887. 
Stratmann. — Dictionary of the Old Engliah Language, 

eompiled from writings of the 12th, 13tb, 14th and 15th 

centuries, by F. H. Stratmann, third edition. Lon- 
don, 1878. 
Stmtt's Sports and Pkstimes of the People of England, 

ad. W. Hone. London, 1841. 
Swedish.— The Tauchnits Swedish and English Dic- 

tionaiy. Leipsig, 1875. 

-Biets*a Swedish Dialect Dictionary. Lund, 



1867. 



1769. 



-Dirs's Snio-Gothio Glossary, 2 vola. Upsal, 



Sweet, H.^An^o-Saxon Reader. Oxford, 1876. 

History of English Sounds. London, 1874 

(E. D. S.J. 
Symmie and bia Bruder ; see Laing'e Ane. Pop. Poetry 

of Scotland, or Bannatyne MS. in the Hunterian Club 



T. 

Tannahill, Robert, Poems and Songs, ed. D. Semple, 

F.S.A. Paisley, 1876. 
Taylor, I.— Worda and PUcea, third edition. London, 

1873. 
Tennant, William.— Anster Fair, and other Poems. 

Edin., 1814. 
— Plapistiy Stormed, or the Dingin' 

down o' the Cathadraf. Edin., 1S27. 
Thanea of Cawdor : Papers selected from the Charter 

Room of Cawdor, and ed. by Cosmo Innes. Aberdeen, 

1859. Spaia.Club. 
Thom, William.— Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand- 
loom Weaver. Paisley, 1883. 



Thornton Romances, ad. J. O. Halliwell, Camden Soe., 

London, 1844. 
Thorpe, R — Analecta Anglo-Saxonica. London, 1846. 
Tooke, John Home, Diversions of Parley, ed. R. Taylor. 

London, 18.'>7. 
Townetey Mysteries, (Surtees Society), London, 1896. 
Trench, R. C., English Past and Preaent, aeventh edi* 

tion. London, 1870. 
On the Study of Words, thirteenth edition. 

London, 1869. 

— ASelect Glossary, fourth edition. London^ 






1873. 
Trevioa, John of, tr. of Higden's Polyehrooicon. Record 

Series. 
Troybook, ed. Panton and Donaldson, E. K T. a 
Tjrtler. P. F., History of Scotland from the Accession 

of Alexander III. to the Union, 4 vola, 8vo^ Edin.» 

1864. 

v., W., Y. 

Vieyra'a Portngueao and Engliah Dictionary, 2 vola. 

Paris, 1S37. 
Virgirs :£neis, translated into Scottish Verse by the 

fsmous Gawin Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, ed. Thomas 

Ruddiman. Edin., 1710. See also under iEneid. 
Wackernagers Altdeutschea Handworterbuch. Basle^ 

1861. Referred to by O. H. Ger., and M. H. Ger. 
Wallace. —Blind Harry^s Wallace, ed. from the Edinburgh 

lis, by John Jamieson, D.D. Edin., 1820. 
= ed. James Moir, M.A. 

Edin., 1884-6. Scot. Text Soc. 
Watson's Collection of 3oots Poems, in three parts, 1706-^ 

11, reprint, Glasgow, 18G9. 
Wstson, Walter, Poems an<l Songs oL Glasgow, 1877. 
Watty and Mc^, and Loss o* the ^k ; see Alex. Wilson'a 

Poema, or Mi9e. Pop. Scot. Poems. 
Webster, N., New Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary, 

ed. C. A. Goodrich and N. Porter. London, 1880. 
Wedgwood, H., Dictionary of English Etymology, 

second edition. London, 1872. 
Welsh and English Dictionary, by W. Spurrell, second 

edition. Carmarthen, 1859. 
Whistle Binkie, or the Piper of the Party, 2 vola. 

Glasgow, 1878. 
WhiteUw, Alex., Book of SooUish Ballads, with 

Historical and Critical Notices. Glasgow, 1845. 
-^ Book of Scottish Song, wiUi Historical and 

Critical Noticea. Glasgow, 1855. 
Wife of Aucbtermuchty ; see Ramsay's Evergreen, and 

Miac. Pop. Scot. Pocma. 
Will and Jean ; see Misc. Pop. Scot. Poems. 
William of Palerne, ed. Dr. Skeat, (E.E.T.&, extra 

series), 1867. 
Williams, R.— Lexicon Comu-Britanntcom. Llandovery 

and London, 1865. 
Wilson, Alexander, Poema and Literary Prose, ed. Rev. 

A. B. Grosart, 2 vols. Paisley, 1876. 
Winxet's Tractates for Reformation of Doctrine and 

Manners in Scotland. 1562-3. Reprint, Edinburgh, 

1835. Mait. Club. 
Witchcraft in Scotland, History of, by C. K. Sharpe, 

Glasgow, 1884. 
Witbering's British Plants, ed. W. MacgiUivray, LL.D. 

London, 1856. 
Wright, T., Vocabularies, Anglo-Saxon and Old English, 

ed. R. P. Wttlcker, 2 vfds. London, 18M. 
Wyntoun, The Orygynale Cronykil of Scotland, by 

Aodro Wyntoun, ed. David Laing, 3 vols.. Edin., 

1872-9. (Hist, of Scotland). 
York Mystery Plays, ed. L, Toulmin Smith. Oxford^ 

1885. 



ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THIS WOBK. 



L— ETTMOLOOIOAL REFERENCES. 



^•-& Anrio-SaKon ; m in the Diotionaries of 

B o t worth, EbnQllort and Groin ; and in 

Wrighft Voeabalaries edited by Wulckor. 

€ML CMtio; naed as a general term for Iriah, 

Oaelio^ Wekh, Oomiah, &0y 
Cam. Ooniieh ; as in Williams' Diet, 1865. 
Danish ; aa in Ferrall and Repp, 1861. 
Dntek ; as in the Tanohnitz Dutch Diet 
Ifodera English ; as in Webster's Diet 
I^eneh ; aa in Hamilton and Legros, 1872. 
See also the Dictionaries by Brachet and 
Littr^ 
FHesio ; as in Richthofen, 1840. 
ChMlio ; as in Madeod and Dewar, 1839, 
German ; as in FlUgeL 1861. 
lIcBso-Gothie ; as in Skeat's Glossair, 1868. 
Greek ; aa in liddell and Scott's Lexicon, 

1849. 
loelandie; asinCleasby and Vigfosson, 1874. 
Iriah ; as in O'BeiUy, 1864. 
Italian ; aa in Millhoose, 1857. 
Latin ; as in White and Riddle, 1876. 
L. At. Low German ; as in the . Bremen WOrter- 

haeh, 1767. 
XhLoL Low Latin; as in the Lexicon Manoale 
(abridged from Dacange) by Ifaigne 
d'Arnis, 1866. 



M. 



Frii9. 

Oad. 

CùOL 
Or. 

IctL 
It. 



M. E. Middle English (English from the thirw 

teenth to the fifteenth oentories in- 

dnaÌTe); as in Stratmann's Old 

English Diet. Sid editioo, 1878. 
If JJ. (?«r. Middle High German; as in Wacker- 

nagel's Wttrterbuch, 1861. 
N&rw. Norwegian; as in Aasen's Norsk Ordbog, 

1873. 
O. Du. Old Dutch ; as in EiUan, 1642, or Sewel, 

1754. 
0,Fr. Old French; as in the Dictionaries by 

Ootgrave, Bnrgay, or Roquefort 
O.ff, Otr, Old High German ; as in Wackemagel's 

Wttrterbuch, 1861. 
O.Sax. Old Saxon; as in the Holland, ed. 

Heyne. 
Pert Portuguese ; as in Yieyra, 1837. 

Sctmd. ScandiuaTÌan ; used as a general term 

for Icelandic, Danish, Swedish, and 

Norwegian. 
iSjpaji. Spanish ; as in Meadows', 1856. 
SwedL Swedish ; as in the Tauchnitz Diet 
SwedLdiaL Swedish dialects ; as in Rietz, 1867. 
TeitL Teutonic; used as a general term for 

Dutch, (German, and Scandinanaa. 
W.orWeUk. Welsh ; as in Spurrell, 1861. 



n.— OTHER ABBREVIATIONS. 



009» 

A.V. 



C. 



4ff. 

con 

'daL 
dtr. 



E.D.S. 

E, Em Tm S» 

• orywi. 



mUty. 



MaiLC. 
ikoriMiil. 



aceosatÌTe ease. 

adjeotire. 

adrerb. 

Authorised Version of the Bible^ 1611. 

Banna^e Olub Series. 

confer, Le. oompare. 

comparatÌTe. 

conjunction. 

datirecaee. 

deriTatÌTe. 

diminutÌTe. 

Enxlish Dialect Society Series. 

Early English Text Society Series. 

feminine. 

frequentatÌTO. 

genitÌTe case. 

id est, that is. 

imperatÌTe mood. 

infinitire mood. 

interjection. 

literally. ' 

Maitland Club Series. 

masculine. 

neuter. 



mom. 




ole. 


obsolete. 


nfig. 


original, or originally. 


port, pr* 


participle present 


partpL 


participle past 


1^ 


pluraL 


pnp. 


preposition. 


prtim 


preterite. 


pr. 1. 


prssent tense. 


proè. 


probably. 


ptOH, 


^onoun. 


q. V. 


quod Tide » which see. 


Etc. Soc. 


Burgh Records Society Series. 


a. or A 


substantÌTe. 


ting. 


singular. 


Sp.C. 


Spalding Olub Series. 


S.T.S. 


Scottish Text Society Series. 


ntperL 


superlatÌTÒ. 


9. V. 


sub Terbo» under the word. 


ayn. 


synonym, or synonymous. 


tr. 


translated, or translation. 


V, or vb. 


Terb. 



Tariant 



AbbreTiationa not explained in these lists will be readilj understood by referring to 
-:tfae List of Books and MSS. 



SUPPLEMENT 



TO THB 



ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 



or 



THE SCOTTISH LANGUAGE. 



A. 



A, Aa, Ae, Au, Aw, 0, Ow, «. Water; and 
applied in various wa^s to the sea, a river, 
stream, spring, fountain, &c, of which there 
are abundant traces remaining in almost 
all the districts colonised by Norsemen or 
Danes ; as in Laza, salmon river ; Brora, 
bridge river; Thurso, Thor*s river; &c. 

Th« terminatioiis au, aw, o, ow, are formi of Gaal. 
mbk, water ; aa in the Awe in Soot, and the Ow in 
IraUnd. 

A.-S. 4a, water. 

A', Aw, adj. and $, 1. All : with applications 
asin E. 

2. Every ; as, ^ il' body sais sae," every one 
says so. And when followed by apL «., 
it means every with the sense of each; as, 
•* o^/ott*,'* every body, each and all. 

Thia latter application may be well illustrated by the 
Botioa given long ago to the acholars of a country 
aehool, when winter had set in, and the school fire was 
' to ba aet a going next day. The teacher havinc 
intimsted the welcome news before dismissal, wound 
vp with Uie stem laconic order,— **Noo, min' 1 a' bairns 
bnags a peal the mom." 

AABER, adj. Eager to obtain a thing, OL 
ShetL 

loeL mfir, Tehement ; Dan. ivrig, Sw. ifrifft Mger. 

To AABIN, ABp, V. a. To half-thresh a 
sheaf before giving it to horses ; Orkn. 

** The sheaf being held in the hands is raised upwards ; 
then, by a sudden downward stroke, against some 
llxiaxe, the bulk of the best grain is knocked off.** J. 

W. CUBSITBR. 

The sheaf when so treated is called an aaber, aber, 
or ahir, Ì.&, a halfer, from Goth, halbt, a half ; Icel. 
kd{fri Dan. hah. Aabin, then, is to halve the sheaf 
between man and beast. 



Aabir, Aaber, Abir, $. A sheaf of grain 
half-threshed ; lit a halfer or halved one, 
Orkn. V. Aabiru 

AAR, AuR, $. A scar, S.; an animus or 
ill-feeling, a grudge, Ayrs., Orkn. V. Aur. 

AARNIT, AURNTF, $. The pignut ; the root 
or tuber of Bunium flexuosiun, Linn. 
Clydes. V. Arnut. 

A.-S. eoriAe-Anitf; Duteh, aardnoot; E. earlk-nwL 
AB| $. Check, hindrance, impediment, Orkn. 

To Ab, v. a. and n. To hinder, keep back, 
place at a disadvantage ; also, to pain, cause 



pam^ 



ibid. 



This is prob. a contr. of aback, and an adaptation to 
colloquial use. Mr. Cursiter gives it as common ia 
Orkney. 

A BAISIN6, Abaisin, Abasin, part pr. Abu- 
sing, hurting, ill-treating by word or act ; 
South and West of S. : abeUing^ Aberd. 
Used also as a «. 

ABANDOUN, adv. Abandoned, left to my- 
self, all alone. 

Without comfort, in sorowe ahandowu 

KingU Quair, st tf. 

0. Fr. " A bandon, at large ;*' Cotgr. 

ABASING, Abatsixo, Abaysyno, e. Draw- 
ing back, cowardice, dismay. Y. ABATSb 

Of sio confort men mycht thsim se, 
And of as richt fair conUnyng, 
As nans of thams had abating, 

Barbour, zviL S21 

Thrs sper-lynth, I trow [wcillj mycht be 
Bctolx thsnie, quhen sic abaung 
Tok thame, but msr, into a swyng, 
Thai gaf the bak all, sad to-ga. 

Ibid., ZTlL 678, C. Ha 



▲ BA 



w 



ABU 



To ABAXJNDOUNE, v. reJL To behave 
oneself boldly, fight reckleady. V. Aban- 
don. 

Tlnr ■•■ wofSkX m, thai bad btyn neir 
Mm wkmun/^mm% thaiiie hardily. 

hBkXJSDAXLf^ adv. In disorderly manner, 
0tri^;gling; also, recklessly, boldly. V. 
Abakdonlt. 

Tkal TKhit aU ^Anmdanly 
Awl priUt forth M TilftiUy 
to WTB tht ladia at thai aaw pat. 

Aarò»Mr, 1^461. Suat. 

Bol oohtB tha^nobUl rraownyt kyng,^ 
rmom 



tha firll ahatmdtmljf 
Tak te ^jm fald, àc. 

Boftevr, iL 929. Skbat. 

ABATSING, Abaysyng, $. Cowardice, dis- 
may, abasement, Barbour, xl 250. V. 

ABBBEID, adv. Abroad, Bann. US., p. 348, 
L 40. y. Abrbid. 

ABEET, €Ofi;. Albeit, although, Ramsay. 

ABEISINO, Abeiseing, part. pr. Loc. pron. 
of abuiing^ hurting, iU-treatmg by word or 
act, Aberd* 

••. . aad for obeitting fair face, and making the 
■MM Uiw** fto. Boinsh Baca., Aberd., 6 Sept., 1641. 
1^. rnhmr, toaboaa ; from Lat. abu$iu. 

ABELTRT^partpt. Dressed, fitted up. V. 
Abulyicit. 

••Item, oevm to a ewrrotir pasaand to the Biaehope 
of Dankeloin to mak hie innya be abely^ for the am« 
haxalo«ri8»Ha. vjd." Aceta. Lord H. Treaa. Scot, L 
SSL Biouow. 

ABELTE&IENT, ABiLYiaiEXT, $. V. Abu- 

LIEMBKT. 

ABESIE, $. An abbacy, Lyndsay, Tbrie 
Estaitis, L 1218. 

To ABID, V. a. To wait for. Barbour, xviii. 
65. Y.Abgde. 

ABIROOUN, $. Habergeon, Bann. MS., p. 

174, L 14. 
ABIT, v.a. A form of abideth^ abides, awaits, 

Kingis Quair, st 133. 

Anollier form ia ab^. The term ia need fay Chancer, 
IB C^i. Talea» L 1S643 ; and the author ox the Quair 
kaa many loana from that aonroe. 

ABÒK, Tabok, $. A name given to a oa&- 
binOf talkative, or impudent child. West 
and South of S. V. Gabbt. 

ABONE, Aboon, prqp. and adv. Above, 
& 

Abone Broe, Aboox-Bbee. Above water. 
Of a person in difficulty, or one who has a 
very small income, it is commonly said, — 
^Ue can hardly -keep his head abone^roe.^ 



ABOUT THE BUSS, adv. Lit, about the 
bush: round about; not direct, downright, 
or straight-forward. Of an honest, earnest 
man it is said, — ** He never gaee about the 
busM;" 8. 

FVaa we determinit to dee, 
Or uie to dim son Cherrie- tree, 
Thai bade about the buu. 

Mcmtffoimery, Cherrie and SIm, a. 46L 

For Attthon qnha alleges as, 
Thai wahl not gae lUtout the buu 
To foster deadlie feid. 

Ibid. Id.. 1. n. 

'*To beat abont the boah " is the nanal form of tho 
phraae in England. 

ABOVIN, Abovyn, Aboux, ABOWYNE, prq>. 
Above. A.-S. abufan. 

And be the croon that was set 
Abovin his hsd on the basaet. 

Bsr&our, zU. 88. SKiar. 

Abovin, Abowyn, adv. Above, superiorly, 
as victor; at thar abovin^ in the better 
case, having the upper hand; Barbour, 
ziv. 204. 

stand [on] fer and behald fs ta 

Oif thou 8«is me aborin be, 

Thoa saU haf vapnys in net plente. 

jSairbour, v. 689. Sksat. 

To ABOYSE, r. a. To abuse. 

"Item, at thai aboyeie thar aeruice whar thai haf 
diapee at the aasiae noys thaim be streit keping of the 
law," Ac. Chalmerlan Air, ch. 10. 

ABSGENITIE, $. Obscenity, unclean thing, 
filth, refuse. 

'* . . . that natnrea obieenititM be decently conerad 
and oaemailed with her mother's monldea.'* Blame of 
Kirkbnriall, ch. tL 

ABSCIDIT, part pt. Cut ofi; cut up, 
mangled; Colkelbio Sow, 1. 845. 

Lat. abeciderf, to cut off. 

To ABSCONSE, r. a. To hide, conceal 

That ye may weUis gif to my febill ene. 

To testifie with teris my wofuU cace, 

And with your morning weid abacoiue my face. 

Sempill BaluUet, p. 181 

ABSOLUTE, adj. Unconditional; hence, 
imperative, compulsory. 

'* . . yet the necessitie was nener ahtolute, as we 
ahew before ; no not in the lawfuU place, let be in the 
Kirk." Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. six. 

Lat abeoiutMM, from absolvert^ to set free.. 

To ABSOVE, Absoue, r. a. To absolve, 
free from, set free; pret and part, pt 
absovìt^ abnouit Burgh Bees. Aoerdeen, 
18 Apr., 1539. 

Lat. abeolvere. 

ABUF, Abuff, Abuffin, adv. Above, over 
all, Barbour, zii. 172. V. Abovin. 

ABUNE, Aboux, Aboxe, prep. Above, over, 
abune a\ out of all character, unreasonable. 
V. Aboviiu 
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AOK 



*' Aad ilk« bcwuUr* mi pat hlr alawuida utath hir 
homm at htr wjodow or abmmt hir dur, that it may be 
aaabiU ooaunanly til al omb.** ào. Bargh Lawia, eh. 

Magre thair fkyfip thai bar thaim awa. 
That thai ar gottya tÈÒoun the bra. 

AwtoMf. ZTiil. 454. 

Tha phraae abmmt a' la eoramon all OTer S. ; it ia ao 
need in Orkn. and Shat. aa welL 

ABT, adv, and prep. Lit, on by, bedde, aside 
by : also, besideai beyond, same aa/orbìf. 

And avm thair beae; waittia on the Qaene, 
Bot faip ay qahill they get hir : 
And var echo heir, I tak aa fair. 
The Feynd ohf we aet hir. 

Sm^ai BattaUi, p. 7L 

*• Tk€ Ftymd lOf »" baaide the fiend, at deU'a dUtanoe, 
like an oatoaat. 

Tha term ia atiU need in both aenaea ; bat perhapa 
mora frequently aa ^r6y ; aa in the common colloquial 
phraae, ' abane and abff a' that»' above and beyona all 
that. 

To ABT, r; a. To buy, pay for, atone, pay 
dear for, bny dear. V. Abt. 

Let thama be ponyit aad thar cryme ofty. 

DoMgUu^ Enmdot, Bk. & eh. 1. 

Dr. Jamiaaon'a rendering of thia term ia defective 
with all ita fnlneaa. 

A.-S. abjfcgoM^ to bay, pay for, racompenae ; alao rc- 
bny, redeem. 

To AB YDE, V. n. To wait for, to face, re- 
main. V. AUdL 

Wea aaae of thama that wei lo wicht 
That eoir doiat ubgdà ìòm fere. 

Bafteur, zv. 69L 

Thia ia the reading of the Cambridge MS., the Edin. 
MB. haa abid, q. r. 

ABTTE, 9. Dress, habit, Dunbar, Banu. MS., 
p. 328, 1. 28. V. Abbeit. . 

To AC, Ak, r. a and ii. V. Act. 

ACAMT, ACAMIE, adj. Small, diminutiye : 
used also as a «., and applied to any small 
diminutiye person or animal ; South and 
West of S., Orkn. 

Thia ia prob. a eorr. of olomy, abort for anaiamy in 
the aenae of a aheleton. 

ACCEPTIONE, «. Distinction, difference; 
like E. exception^ as applied to persons. 

'* . . . makhia na accepiiom$ of peraona," ftc 
CompL Scotland, p. 152. E.E.T.S. 

O. Fr. aecepikmt an aooeption ; alao, a reapect or 
diatinction of peraona in judgment ; Cotgr. 

ACCIDENTIS, Accidence, $. pL Money on 
hand, sums that have come dropping in 
day by day; occasional income: generally 
used in the pL Y. Accedens. 

". . and ^y for the aamyn of the reddiest of the 
aeddeniii that ia in thair handts," &c. Burgh Reca. 
▲bard., 21 Feb., Ism. S|x C. 

Lat aeeido ; from ad, and cmh, to fall. 

To ACCLAUI, Acola^ie, r. a. To claim or 
demand as one's right Blame of Kirk- 
buriall, ch. ziiL Y. Acclame. 



ACCOSIBENT, «• Accompaniment or com- 
panion at feasts or meals. 

" . • thai ao they might reseme their dead frienda 
extant to be ordinar oecombeHU with them at their 
tablee." Blame of KirkbnriaU, ch. ir. 

lÀt. aeemmUteMèf reclinÌDj^ need aa a «.: aeeumbert 
metuas^ to recline at table. 

ACCORDIS, According. AceardU to, is 
agreeable to ; according for^ fitting, requis- 
ite, necessary for ; according Co, pertaining 
to^ connected with. 

". . and allow aa ye think accurdU to reaone.** 
Aocta^ Lord H. Treaa. Soot., i. 166. Dicksom. 

" . . and al odir atnf aeeordingfor hir to the dera 
owte red to paw hir voyage," Ac. Ibid., i. 125. 

''• • to bring again certane tbiogia to the Kimr 
according to artUyery, powder, achot, aod aio thiqg.^ 
Ibid., i. 69. 

The term aeordaiU waa aimilarly need in £. ; aa^ 
"oteardatU to reaonn," Chancer, ProL 37. 

To ACCRESE, Aocresce, Accress, v. o. 
and n. To increase, grow ; yield interest. 

v. ACRESB. 

AccRESE, AccREis, AccRECE, «. Increase ; 
interest yielded, Burgh Recs. 

ACH, inter. Ah I Generally expressive of 
pain or disgust, Bann. MS., p. 1010, L 231. 

GaeL aeh^ id.; Ger. aek ; Sw. aci. 

ACHEAT, AcHET, part. pU Escheat, es* 
cheated. O. Fr. e$ehet^ eschete. 

'*. • hiagndiaaalbencAcf.** Bnrgh Reea. Aberd., 
27 Jan., 14S1. 

AGHEN, AiKEN, 8. A small bivalve found 
in sandy bays. V. Aichan. 

ACHER, 8. An ear of com; icker^ Bums, 
Ayra. V. ECHER. 

'* and drew ana acker furth of the laid, and 

aaid,'* &o. TriaU for Witchcraft, Spald. Mia., L 114. 
A.<^ mcAir, id. 

AGHT, AoHT, 8. Possession ; duty ; right. 
V. AucuT. 

Thia term nnder rariona apeliinga ia ao need all orer 
Scot, from ShetL to the Cheviota. 

AGHTAD, AcHTAND, Acutakdb, adj. 
Eighth. V. AucHT. 

'* . . the ae^nd part of rig," i.e., the eighth part 
of a bnaheL Bargh Reca. Preatwick, p. 23. 

'* • • waa accuait of deatnictioae of iij oehUmd^ 
partia of pea be hie gnde," &c Burgh Reca. Preatwick, 
2 May, 1503. 

AGKWA, AcKA, Acca, #• A contr. form 
of aqttavilaef whiskey : ^* a dram o* gude 
aclwa ; " •* prime acca ; '* West of S. 

AGKWART, adj. Gontrary, hindering: 
also, difRcuIt, troublesome, unfortunate, dis- 
astrous ; Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. xii. V. 

ACQUART. 
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1m IIm tenae of u^firriumaUt iImmItomj^ àc, this 
I is ■till mad throughoat the LowUuids of Scotland 
in tha North of England. ▲ flood illnatrmtion of 
Hi aattoQual oaa in tha North of England ia given in 
Ckofga Staphanaon'a naiva raply to hit azaminar before 
ft FarL oommittaa ooooamine tha dan^ra of traina 
nrndng at high apaad. To wa anppoaition af a cow 
•tmying oo tha Una bafora auch a train, Qeorga'a ready 
aaawarwa^ '*IiwadUackartfarth€C09," 

Bona vaed tiia fonn awkari, 

ACOYSSINOy $. Exchange, excambion. 

*'Glf forawith thai mak aeojfitmg or a ohange of 
had araang thaim aelff ilka ana of thaim aall geyo twa 
paoBjia." finrgh Lawia, ch. 62. 

O. Tr. aeoi»er, aeoUier, aquiter, at/uomr, lit, to 
appaaaa, aatiaf jr ; hence, to bay, pnrehaaa, azchan^ ; 
froin caiif a donolat of quUiet from Lat qukhu, quiet ; 
Borgny. Hare we have an applanation of the old 
anafeom of atriking handa and cryin;; qnU or quiU at the 
of a bargain, porehaae, or exchange. 



ACQUISITION, $. The act of acquiring 
by purchase or barter ; purchase. 

** For tha Jawaa doa eompriae all titular righta mder 
«M of three : aeguUiUon, luce Abrahama (in the con- 



qaaia of tha cane, Qen. 23L ) ; Heredation, like Isaac'a 
fra oeaading thereto); Incrifaction, like Jacob'a, whoae 
waalth waa the winning of hia owne hand-hammera." 
Biraia'a BUma of KirkJbiiriall, ch. xiz. 
¥t» aeq uUU Um^ id. ; and from the aama aonroa aa 

ACQUORNy AccoRN, $. An acorn; Compl. 
Scot, p. 144, E. E. T. 8. 

ACQUYT, pret. Freed : short for acquytiL 

QobaB eoir thai mat thaim oo the la. 
Be Mat and moq[nyt him planly ; 
and fare the trewii wp opynly. 

Baihtmr^ iLi. 237. 

To ACHE, AcKBE, AiKUB, v. a. To buy, 
sell, Iet» deal, or work, by the acre, i.e,, at 
a fixed rate per acre; part. pr. aerein\ 
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Ib affrionltnral diatricta of Scot thia waa a common 
■ wthoa of diapoaing of growing cropa, and of arranging 
for harveating cropa. 

To ACT, Ac, V. a. and n. 1. To act, do, 
transact, S. 

2. To enter or enrol as an act ; sjmon., to buik. 

** . . than comperit Arehbald Dickyaon and aaky t 
at tha balyeia that thai wald caoa the clerk to ae that 
dalinanuia in tha common buk on hya ezpenaia.'* 
Bofgh Bao. Paeblea, 21 July, 1479. 

8. To become surety or responsible for another. 

** • . William Tait and Jamaa Mathieaone became 
meUi eoi^nnetlie and jenerablia for William Mathie- 
■ona^" fto. Burgh Reca. Poeblea, 1 Mar., 1629. 

4. To appoint, command, sentence, summon. 

" • • and Tnderlye the aaidia lawea ala oft aa he 
aalbe requyrit or aeU thairto^'* Ac. Burgh Bea 
Peeblea, 1 Slar., 1629. 

Ac, s. An act, law, rule, record. 

*'• . cana the clerk to mak an ac thainpon,** &c. 
Burgh Bee. Peeb., 14 Jan., 1481. 
Aek ia need for ad in Bngland alao. 



AcTiT, ACKIT, AciT, vas'L pi. Enacted ; ap- 
pointed or resolved to be the law ; also, 
entered in the books of the burgh as law or 
judgment ; recorded. Hence, made or be- 
come surety for another; sentenced, sum- 
moned. V. Actf Ac. 

Thia term under Tariona apelliuffa ia common in all 
our Bttfgh Baoorda, and in thoaa of the higher courta. 

AcTOB, AucTOB, $. An author, writer; 
Compl. Scot., p. 25, E. E. T. S. 

To ADDRESS, Adbess,v. a. 1. To dress, pre- 
pare, fit, or plan. In Golfing, to prepare 
or make ready for striking the ball : part, 
pres. addreanng. 

'*, . their ceramoniea oonaiating in three pointa : 
Firat^ in mourning for the dead ; nezt^ in adaretsing 
the corpae for the srave ; and laat, in hia conuoyance 
thither." Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. vii. 

2. To array, collect, and set in order. 

He gat soyoe Tittymr that thai weir 
Comand on him, and war to neir. 
His men addreuit he thame agane, 
And gert thame atoutly tak the plana. 

Baroowr, ziv. 268. SUUT. 

Tha meaning ia aimilar to that of dress in dressing 
the lines: indeed the Edin. MS. reada dressjft. 
0. Fr. addresser, from dresser, to erect, aat np^ 



Addbes, Addbess, Addbessehent, s. Re- 
dress, adjustment, arrangement. 

** . • quhidder thai get ana addressement or nocht, 
and to take the next-beat, and gif it be found that thai 

fit ana aufficient addres," fto. Burgh Bee. Peeblea, 16 
eb., - 



1570. 



gif they can haif ana address of my lord 
Begent graces" Ac. Burgh Bee. Peeblea, 16 Feb., 1570^ 
al8ol2Apr., 1570. 

Addbessesìent, 8. Same as Address^ q. v. 

To ADDUCE, V. a. To lead on, entice, 
wheedle, beguile : part. pt. adduced. 

" . . aa he did puniahe the aednctng aerpent with 
n ourao, the inducing Eua with a croaae of aubjection 
. • ythe ouereaaily adduced Adam with the care and 
aweat^ Uboura of tbia militant lyfe," Ac. Blame of 
Kirkburiall, ch. xiz. 

ADJUTORIE, 8. Aid, help, assistance; 
helper, assistant ; Dunbar, Ballad to Lord 
Stewart, 1. 25. 

Lat. adjutorium, help ; ad^uior, helper. 

ADMIR ALITE, 8. Oversight ; act or right 
of inspection or examination : an old form 
of right of search. 

'*. . aakia and rac^uiria admiralUe of our aaide 
achip, to the cret tribill of our aaid aemitor," &c. 
Burgh Beca. Aberd., 25 Dec, 1497. 

ADO, V. 1. To do; otr acb, ought to do; 
Charters of Edinburgh, 12th and 20th 
Sept., 1423. 
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It it Alio QMd in th« ««16 Mnta in Barbour, x. SI9 ; 
•ad this UM is itiU oommon in th« West of S., m in — 
••Ye hM nnthiug ado wi* that." 

Ado ÌM fbori for of do^ to do. 

2. As a pari., doing, adoing, being done; as, 

^ There's little ado in the market the day,** 

West of S. 
8. As a #., worthy concern, importance; as, 

^ A matter of more ado^** Blame of Kirk- 

bnriall, eh. xi. 

Alto oaad m in E. in the mam of battle, troabltb 
diiBcnlty, ko. 

ADOUNy adv. Down, down by, S. Same 
as EL adawn. 

ADUERSAR, Aduersoub, $. Adversary, 
enemy, assailant ; pU aduersourisf Barbour, 
XTÌi. 736* Also, the opposite party in an 
action at law, Stirling Charters, 1508, 
Peebles Recs. 

To ADVERT, Aduert, v. a. To turn 
towards, to direct. Lat. advertere. 

TUl Japittr hit mtrdt Uit tuf nert 

KinffU i^^air^ st 2S. Sksat. 

Dr. Jamieton rendtrtd thit term, *'to avert, to 
tarn aaide," which it wrong. Probably he waa mitled 
by hit fint reading of the paatage he givea in iUut- 
tntion: — 

na my linnet advert thy fboa; 

Pdcim, SixUadk CenL, p. llS. 

And Dr. Laing made the tame mittake in editing "The 
Gode and Godlie Balktet." V. hit Gloit. 

To advert it lit. to turn to or towardt ; then, to 
direct to or towardt, to grant or tend ; then, to direct, 
and henoe, to control : bat it it generally ated in the 
■toondary meaning In the pattage utt uuoted it 
meant timply to dtroct^ to turn; and in the nrtt pat- 
tage, to grant or tend. 

Adyebtence, $. . Ability or power to advert 
to; direction, control power to control. 
Kingis Qoair, st. 108. 

ADUORTir, part. pt. &ii8carrìed, Sempill 
Ballates, p. 163. 

Tr. avorteTt to mitcarry : Lat. abofihrtf id. 

ADZOOKS, interj. An exclamation of sur- 
prise, disgust, scorn: properly, a minced 
oath, being a corr. or veiled n)rm of god' 
$aÌ4y or even a stronger oath; Renfrews., 
Ayrs. 

And rang'd in mony a glorioos line, 
Appear the booncia* laaaea ; 
Wbaae thape, odsookM. 
An' kiUiog looks, 
An' cttet like e*eniiig clads ; 
Wad hermits Art 
Wi' fond de>ixe, 
He leare their ctTts an' woodi. 

AUx, WiUon*9 Pome, p. SSL 

Thit term it not unknown in £., at the following 
pattage, written in 1S34, thowt — 

Aadtajsl, «Add.S)oksl 
There's Theodors Hooks. 
Whose sayings and doings make such prettv books." 

Limes eg the author qf '* ingotdobg Legends," 



AEFALD, adj. Single, simple; hence, 
straightforward, honest, upright, S. V. 
Afald. 

AER, Aar, Air, s. A stony, pebbly beach; 
also, a smooth beach^ a sandbank, the sea- 
shore, y • AiB. 

This term it confined to Orkney and Shetland, and 
may be traced to Icnl. egrr, a gravelly bank ; O. None 
ogrif the tea-thore where no gratt growt. V. OL Orkn. 
andShetL 

AESSIEPATTLE, Assipattle, 4. A name 
I applied to a neglected child ; one who sits 
or patties among the ashes, Orkn. iftid 
Shetl. v. Ashiepattle. 

In the central and toathem dittrioti of S., the term 
becomet tuaiepet, q. r. 

AETEN, adj. Oaten, Ramsay. V. Aiten. 

AETH-KENT, adj. Easily - known, well- 
known ; also, easily recognised, Shetl. V» 
Eith. 

Thit term it ttill widely tpread in S. ; and conse* 
qnently it varionaly pronounced. However, there are 
two leading formt, oHh or oHhlg-kent, and eith or eithtg* 
hend or kenL 

A.-S. kuKt easy ; and eennan^ to ken, make known* 
cansal of ciciinaM, to know. 

AFFAMYSIT, part. pi. Famished, starved. 

AJfamgeU tot fidt of fade. 

Lgndeag, Exp^r. and Court., L 64Nl 
F^. e^famer, to f amith. 

To AFFANET, v. a. To attempt, essay, try ; 
Alex. Scott, Bann. MS., p. 686, 1. i. V . 
Afaynd. 

AFFECTION, $. Self-will, opinionativeness, 
obstinacy; the act of following one*s own 
inclination. 

"Bat now mott man alat are to deeply addicted to 
e^foetion, tiiat they neythvr make count nor qneotioa 
how or where they should bury," kc. Blame off. Kirk* 
bariidl, ch. T. 

Thit it a peculiar application of Lat qffeeth, the 
nature or condition of a thios : it implieo much the 
tame idea as afinitg, as applied in chenustry. 

AFFEER, Affere, 9. Demeanour: a form 
used for effer^ ejfeir^ q. v. Barbour, vii. 126» 
Herd's Ed. V. Affeib. 

AFFERIT, Affebt, part.pt. Afraid, made 
afraid, Bann. M3.^ p. 93, L 12. V. Affebd. 

To AFFERME, v. a. 1. To affirm, declare. 
2. To confirm, constitute, make legally binding. 

Qohen thit cannand thus tretit wes, 
And afermit with sekimes. 

Baròour, ir, ITS. 

" . . ner the lea the loytit talbe callyt and the 
oourt affermgt,** Chalmerlan Air, ch. 3. 

AFFETTERIT, part. pt. Fettered, en- 
thralled : Henryson, Orph. and Eur., 1. 603. 

A.-S. /etor, /efer, a fetter. 
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To AFFEY, V. a. To trusty Bann. MS^ p. 
«91. L 5- V. Apft. 

AFFIRMANT, Affihmat»Afirmat,«. One 
wbo hoMs the Bbhop's courts, and has the 
li|^t of confinnation. 

**• • bMMM iliAt Robert Eleot afirmat of Abirdon 
its a^avÌM hjmmkmdly/' &c Burgh Rvca. Abard.» 
Y Ifor.. 1481. 

To AFFLUDE, v. a. To iniure the look or 
wpearanoe of anything, Dan. pro. aflòdf 
id. 01. Orkn. and Shetl. 

Mtaj of the •tymologÌM in this work ara perplennff, 
id BM to ba nlied on ; thii is a specimen. No 



aathority is 8>v«n ; and nothing like it is to be found 
rerhaps ajlodet to skim off the creani, is 



AFFMAKTNG, part, and $. Lit. making or 
taking off; hence, lessening, dealing out, 
lelltng off : and generally applied to a load 
oratodcof goods. 

"• • diacfaaizypng the bringeris of fir to the towne 
ftoHM ^ifmakmg of thair loadis^" Ac. Burgh Reoa. 
Abeid.. Iff Aug., 1632. 

Thia aol forbad country people selling off their loads 
sff flr»>wood, fir branchesi Ac., outside the town ; as^ 
hf 10 doing they escaped payment of the dues de- 
' ~ by the town. Al'making is the opposite of 
gathering together. 



AFFRATIT, Affreyit, Afratit, part. pt. 
Made afraid, dismayed, afraid. 



OOMud on tbaim sa sadaalr^ 
Thai SiJl afnuni be grstamly. 

Ìaròoitr, U. »1. 

AffratitlT| Affraitlt, adv. Timidly, in 
terror; in a frightened way; Barbour, vi. 
898. 

The laif fled foil ^fruyiay. 

Barbour, il 484. Skkat. 

AFFBUO, A7RU0, $. Back-roll, return: 
^aJHrìÈa if tke «00, a spent wave receding 
from the shore ;** OI. Shetl. 

Pfeob. ffroni Dan. a/, off, and ryk, a rug, jerk, pull ; 
a/rytte^ to twitch or puH off ; Sw. t^firydba, 

AFFSET, «• 1. Hindrance or stoppage of a 
person at work, or of the work on which he 
u engaged ; also, the cause of the hindrance 
or stoppage, and the time during which it 
lasts; as, •*WeVe ha'en an of set every 
month this simmer. This ane 's the want 
0^ wattir for the mill : an' last pay my offset 
was three days.'' 

2. An attack of illness or whatever unfits a 
person for work ; also, the cause of it, the 
oonseqnence of i^ &c. ; as, ** John's ha*en a 
sair ofsef this while : it was a fivver. Aye, 
hfl^l fin' that afset (i.e., the effecU of it) 
for mony a day.** 



3. Ornament, decoration, beautifying; chief 
attraction, crown or completion of a work, 
the best of all ; as, "That window o' flours 
is a gran' afset to the room." ^ That's his 
best pictur, it's the affset o' a' the lave." 

In these senses the term is still nsed over the greater 
part of Scot. At first sight there seems to be no con* 
section between the last sense and the first and second s 
bat a little consideration will solve the difficulty, and 
it will be seen that they are simply the bad and the 
good senses of qffsetting or departure from the usual, 
ordinary state of matters. An afftet from work or 
health is a serious matter to the worker ; and an ajf$et 
or increase of beauty touches even the most sonltd 
nature. For the first and second senses one might use 
for syn. the term douH»et ; while for the third the 
terms ouUH and «pM< in their best meanings, would be 
the most agreeable. 

Theae are additional meanings to those of the Dicr. 

To AFFY, V. a. To trust; pret. and part, 
pt. affyit^ trusted, believed; affy also 
means to inspire or give confidence ; Douglas, 
Eneados, Bk. xi., ch. 8. 

In commown ja may nsoe affv, 
Bot he that may thar waraod be. 

Baihour, iL 501 

Afftance, ff. Trust, confidence; Douglas, 
Palice of Honour, st. 7. 

Fr. a^E«r, Lat. alfidare, to trust, confide. 

AFIRMAT, s. V. Affinnant. 

AFOm, adv. and prep. Before, Aberd. 
Burgh Recs.| vol. ii., p. 210. V. Afore. 

AFORDALE, adv. To the fore, remaining 
on hand, laid aside for future use; also, 
still alive, v. Affordell. It is also 
used as an adj. 

** . . thatfall the fre mono the towne hes a/ordaie," 
Ao. BnrKh Recs. Aberd., 26 Jan., 1544, Sp. C. 

AFORE, Afor, Afoir, adv.^ prep.^ and adj. 
Before; as, ^^He ran on aforef and wan 
there a/ore the time, wi' the a/ore-hsLn* 
siller," S. 
Pore-han* is, however, more common. 

My Lan' qfon *s a gude aiild hss-been. 

Burns, The fntentary, 1. & 

Ljmdsay^used three forms of this term, ^fore, afore, 
qforouf. A/ore is still colloquial in the north of Eng- 
land ; and (tfom was used by Chaucer, Rom. Rose, 1. 
3951. 

A.-S. on/oran, in front. 

AFRA YIT, part. pt. V. Affrayit. 

AFTERLING, Efterlino, adj. Later, of 
later date ; late in order of time or succes- 
sion. 

"Agnine, for the processe of afttrling practise, we 
finde it precise to the patcme as the owne positiue law." 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. xvi. 

" Whose afttrUnn entry falling out in the dreg of 
all tymes, doth render it not onely suspect," Ac. Ibid., 
oh. ziii. 
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AFTEItSHOT, $. After - thought, kter- 
inventioiiy product, result. 

**TIm twHwhar will finds it bat mi afUnkut of 
aatiq«iti« ; m th* hMk-trnding of tymet will teach." 
BImdo of Kiffkbomllt eh. xiii. 

In Um proeiw of diatillinff whiskv, the strong spirit 
which comes awny first is called ike/ortshot or/oretkoU; 
and that which comes last» ike qfUrekoi or aftenhaU, 

AFT-H ANKS, «. That part of a boat where 
the bands oome together at the stem and 
stem, Gl. Orkn. and Shetl. 

Psihsps ths same origin as kunkn and hunken. IceL 
ktìoa^ to sH with bent legs ; kokra^ to go bent. 



AOANE, Again, Aqin, Oane, Oen, Oin, 
frep. Against; also, by, by the time of, on, 
at ; thus, ** Fortune 's bieen sair agane him;" 
<« It'll be ready aqcuM Saturday ;" '« Til be 
bacic agane gloamin, or agane e'en (* ^^ If a' 
gangs weel, he'll be here gane Martimes." 
V. xL%^ prepm 

Agkt IS mei^y a Tariety of agane; and gane, gen^ 
gin, aro contnctcd forms of it. Againt and gaini, with 
the mimning agaùui are also need in Tariona dittricts 
of the West of a. 

All these Tarieties are from A.-S. gean, ongean, oppo- 
rite, against : implTÌiag opposition made or taken np ; 
motion towards and np to a certain point ; also, dursp 
tion or passing of time to a certain poiut ; the point in 
each case being indicated by the noun or phrase follow- 
ing. (Soothe examples given above). Hence the other 
meanings^ èf » hg tke time o/, on, at, aboui, which have 
Uved OQ in the Soot, dialect, and have almost, if not 
altogether, died oat in the English. 

AOANESAID, part.pt Oainsaid, resisted. 

" • . for it is to wit that all domes falsit or agane" 
mUd in bonrow conrte salbe determinyt and declarit in 
Hadingtoano, throw fonre borffcss vysaste and saffid- 
andsst of ilk ane of thire bnrrowis, Berwik, Roxbargh, 
Edinboigh, StrioeUng, befor the chalmeriain withont- 
yno delay." Fn^gments of Old Laws, 52. 

AOANEWARDE, adv. Contrarywise. 



"ThoKyngis borowman may hafe batayle of abbotis 
i and of pryonris and of crlys borowmen and 
banmnis^ hot nocht agagnwanU.'* Bnrgh Lawii, 13. 



AOANIS, AOANTS, prep. Against, Barbour, 
▼ii. 12, xir. 316. A.-S. ongean. 

AOIN, AOAHE, adv. and vrep. Asain, 
against ; by, by the time oi ; by and bye ; 
in oppositron to; also, a second time, as 
**jell better no do that agin I" Clydes. 
y. Agane. 

Agin is common in England as a prov. form. 

AGIT, adj. Aged, well up in years, S. 

QaagU folk, with hedis bore aod olde. 

Kingie Qwiir, st 83L 

Still the common pron. of aged. 

To AOMENT, v. a. To augment, enlarge, 
increase, extend ; as, ^ We man agment his 
aliment." West of S. Used by Lyndsay, 
Ezper. and Court., L 2998. 



AoMKMT, «. Augment, increase, Ayrs. 

Fr. OMgmenier, Lat. awgmeniare^ to enlarge, incresss. 
The «. is prob. older than the v. V. Skeat's Etym. 
Diet, nnder Angmeni. 

AGO, pari. pt. Gone, decayed, dead; also 
used as a pres. part., going, astir, fast 
going, fading, dying out. 

Oentrice la slsne, and pietie is ago, 

Allaoe I gnde Lord, qotiy tholia Thow it so f 

Henrgeom, Ihg, Oekeip, amd Wolf, L 1^. 

A.-S. dgdn, gone, paat 

AGONEI, part. pt. as adv. Ago ; agone tyne 
many a y'ere^ long ago many a year, or many 
a long year ago. Kingis Quair, st. 196, 
Skeat. 

To AGREGE, v. a. To follow up, prosecute^ 
press ; Burgh Recs. Aberd., 29 July, 1530, 

Sp. 0. v. AOOREOE. 

AOREST, adl Rustic, rural ; Compl. Scot., 
p. 16, E.E.T.S. 

AHAME, adv. At home, within doors ; as, 
** Ye better bide ahame the day ;" a contr. 
of at home. Ayrs., Gall. 

AIBLINS, adv. Perhaps. V. Ablins. 

This form is used in the poems of Bums, Alex. 
Wilson, and most of the minor poets of the West of S. 
Ramsay, however, appears to have used abiins, V. 
The Gentle Shepherd. 

AICHAN, Aiken, Achen, e. A small 
bivalve (Maetra eubtruncata. Da Costa), 
found in sandy bays of the Frith of Clyde. 

Prob. so named on account of its likeness to an 
acorn : A.-S. de, an oak ; aèeen, oaken. 

Myriads of aiekan shells were dog np near Dumbreck, 
by tne workmen engaged in cutting the canal between 
Glasgow and Paisley. 

AIKIS, e. An axe; pi. aikisie; Burgh 
Recs., Aberd., 1 June, 1547, Sp. C. V. 



This form rspreeents the common pron., which is 
similar to that of the earliest times ; Gothic oJboiti, 
an axe ; 0. Northnmb. acase. 

AIL, AiLL, e. Ailment, sickness; ill of what- 
ever kind. 

Be that sum psirte of MawkyiUs aili, 

Oatthrow his hairt cowd creip ; 
He fallowit hir fast thair till assaiU, 

And tiU hir take gude keip. 
Bmrfoon, Bobene and Makjfne, I. 77. Bann. MS. . 

AILEI, Aux, e. Ale. 

"Item, at the pottis at thai haf oontenis nocht 
samekle der aUe withontyn bonne.*' Chalmerlan Air, 

10. 

**Also^ gif the bailies keep the astse of bred, aiU^ 
and flescheSb" Inquiries, Chalmerlan Air, 0. 

AiLL-BOT, «• An ale -barrel; kept as store 
for the household ale. 

•• . . item, ane aifl^boU, r\ s. viij d.," Ac. Biiigh 
Boca. Gla^ow» 28 Jan., 1588-9. 
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AHjSHIE, AL8HiEy $. A familiar name for 
Alncander, S. V. Elshib. 

••— » meadi worthy of ASbkie Chmrlajr, or mj 
•Ihor pfÌTÌÙfwi jNter," tio. Soott, AntiquMy, ch. 

AIN, AiNE, adj. One. 

** Alao^ gif Ukj man IwUs in his oveno mae teiranU 
thnn aki§ maoter, iwa aerrantei and ano knave.*' In- 
^pmMt Chalmorlan Air, 61. 

Ùwmgt hakohooao | fimiter, jonmeyman. 

AIBANDSy AiBANSy 9. pi. Errands, mes- 
■ages, business, aTocation. 

'* . • Tndar Iho payne of pnittng in tho netharhoU 

' ÌBooatÌMnt, oxoi^iUnd folkia of honetty pastand thatr 

Wifnll akramdat and al thai haif bowetts or candiUia 

within thair [handa] in taikin thairof.'* Bnrgh Rec. 

~" 17 Not., 1498. 



AIBD, «. The earth, ffround, soiL 

'*• • Kcpand thtntnl and achriif thairof on— delvit 
er oaann vp^" Aa. Bugh Baca. Aberd., 29 Not., 

laoa 8p.a 

Thia form ia aoeofding to looal pron. 

AIROH, AiBCH, adj. Averse, relactanty 
hesitating: synon. swUhering. V. Aroh. 

AIBISEAP, Abschip, Absoap, «. Heir- 
• ahipi heritage^ inheritance. V. Atrschip. 

**. . Iha qnhilk fonaid codia the said Edam gmf 

ts Jamea Brown for his ahitkap or the dividing of the 

haniia gndis.'* Bnrgh Bee., Piestwick, May 13, 1743. 

'*• • Iha qnhilk snld ha anehip till her sone," kc 

Bnrgh Bms., PNstwick, Oet, 151S. 

• the said Jonot than incontinent deliverit the 
tyl John his sehon." Baigh Bee., Peebles, 28 
14S7. 
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AIRN6 O' A PLEUCIL Irons of a ploudi ; 
the iron portions of the old plough. V • 
I^UCH Ibnes, Plcuch Aibns. 

To AIBT, V. a. and n. 1. To set or place in 
or towards a certain direction ; as, "^ LoLy 
them open, an' atrithem east an* west." 

S. To move, walk, or work in a certain dir- 
ection, or towards a certain point : hence to 
tend, wend, try, persevere ; as, ** He's dune 
weel, an's oirfth to the en' o' his wark." 
^ I airtU hard to get awa' wi' the laird ; but 
I saw him airtin name an' oor by ; ** i.e., an 
hour ago. 

These aia meanings additional to Dr. Jamieson's. 

AISE, 9. and v. Drizzle. Y. AsL 

To AISLE, AiZLE, V. a. To sun, to dry in 
the sun. V. AsoL. 

AISLE, AizLE, IsEL, 9. 1. A red-hot 
ember, a fragment shot from a fierce wood- 
fire, a gleaming point ; as, ** Fra the hill we 
saw the licht fn the windo like a bricht, 
far-awa aufe," Ayrs. Y. Eizel. 



8. A mass of red-hot embers, a red-hot, 
gleaming or glowing fire ; as, ^ Draw the 
fire thegither an' mak a. fine aÌ9k^ Ibid. 

8. As an adj.; red-hot, gleamine^ glowine; 
as, ** Ye man keep the fire in a mie aUU tid, 
or o&b heat," Ibid. 

Und«r eneA both meaninc and etymology are 
defective ; and the fuU force of the passages qnoted is 
not brought out. 

A.-S. jfèd^ ysete, a fire spark, spark, ember, hot 
ashes; and snch are the meanings of the term stilL 

To Aisle, Isel, v. n. To become a mass of 
red-hot, glowing embers; to gleam, to 
glow : part. pr. aUlm\ iatlirC^ isltn*. 

Axslin', Iselin', Islin', part. pr. Becoming 
a red-hot glowing mass; gleaming, glowing; 
as, ^ Let the fire alane ; it's aiaun* fine. I 
like the gluff o' an aislin* fire," Ayrs. 

In Banffahirs this torm is used colloquially in a 
metaphorical sense. Mr. Oregor, in his Uloas. of the 
distncti gives isle, anger, and to iile, to be angry ; but, 
from the lUusirations he gives, I suspect the dennitions 
ought to be, UaU of anger, i.e., of red-hotness, and to 
he in meJk a ttate, which would quite accord with the 
primary meaniogs. The iUustrations will make thia 
quite evident : — 

« He wiz In an isle at 'im for deisio' that,** 

« He wiz jist u/iV at *im, fin be widna dee fat he bade 'im." 

AISTLAR, 9. Ashlar work ; a hewn stone ; 
used also as an adj.^ as, *' aistlar wa^s," i.e.y 
walls of ashlar work. 



". . with gunhoUis and duiris of aistlar,*' ào. . 
Bugfa Bees. Aberd., 20 Feb., 1532, Sp. C. 

AITHER, conj. Either; as, <'Atther you 
gang or I gang," Clydes. 

AITHER, Attheb, conj. and pron. The 
one or the other, each of two, one of two : 
as, ** Ye'll get aither o' them ye like ; '' ^* jist 
see thae twa aither wi' ither how thai gae 
on I " '^There's but twa left ; an' I mun hae 
ait/ier o' them." 

A.-S. agther, a contracted form of aghvHEther, aye 
whether, in the sense of whichever, 

AIT-MELE, 9. Oatmeal. 

'• Item, for viij. boUis of ait tnele ; for ilk boU xj. s." 
Acete. Lord H. Treas. Scot, 1497. I. 343, Dicksoo. 

A.-S. dta, oat or oats, and melu, tnelo, meal: Dan. 
and Dtt. meet, Swed. mJ(U, 

AITUIE, A1TTRIE, adj. Cold, bleak, mm ; 
generally applied to the weather. used 
also as a «., cold, bleak weather ; 61. Orkn. 
& Shet. V. Atrt. 

This is merely a softened form of atrie ; but in sound 
nearer the origin. IceL eitr, poison. 

AIVING, pari. Being in doubt, hesitating, 
considering, Shetl. 



AIV 
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AiYtLOUSj AiYALOUSy adj. Doubtful, un- 
certain. Ibid. 

ImL ^/a, (fa, to doaliti to be in doubt ; efau^ (Am, 
doabl I ^fau^Ufgr^ ifaa^MQr^ doabtf ul. 

AIZLE-TEETH, $. pL Double teeth, grin- 
. den. v. Asn.. 

This is a oommoa iimbm in the West and Sonth of S., 
and in eome diatricta of the North of E. Icel. jcal, a 
molar ; in Shetl. still called a yodUe. Sw. ^aoeUamÌar, 
moUrs. 

In Renfrew, and Lanarfca, the pron. is auU or aUle 
teeth. The Cleveland OIom. gives aaate-iooth. 

To AK| Ao, AcK^ V. a. and n. V. Act* 
AKf 9. An oaky A.-S. ae. V. Ajk. 

"Item, the feid day of Maidi. [14961 gevin for nz^ 
sparris, to mak a paraling of ai for the gnnnyi ; for 
ilk spar iiij. s./' Ae. Aocts. Lord H. Trees. Soot, L 
S22; uickson. 

AJECEBf «• An acre ; pL akeris. 

'*• • . aeonfinnadooneof vi.ai«r»fof landwTth 
the pertinentis, wythin theschirefdome of Edinburgh, ** 
ae. Aoots. Lord H. Trees. Soot., i 218^ Diekson. 

Akerbraid, «• The breadth of an acre: 
generally applied to space or distance ; 
Chryst Kirk, Bann. MS. p. 284, 1. 70. 

ALABAST, 9. Alabaster. 

Bebir Arehfipield his sone gert sjne 
Of aiabati Dath fair and f rue 
(Ordanel a towme tall richly. 
As it behnfit tUl iwa worthy. 

Bmrhotir, u. 68a, Gsmb. M& 

The £din. MS. has alabeuirt. Or. aUiJbtuto$. 

ALANE, Allanb. It alane^ the mod. iii 
lan€f of itself, without any other means, 
help, or inference ; lit. U al ane^ it all bj 
itself. 

'*• • . sa that it walde haoe fsllin donne U 
aOane^ sappois the said William had never pat bande 
to his house." Burgh Reca, AbenL, 20 Oct, 1503. 

Alana, Alanie, A'lant, adv. and inUrj. 
All flJone, all alone now! A term of advice 
or encouragement used by a mother or 
nurse when teaching an infant to stand or 
walk,S. 



term is interesting on aooount of its being one 
of the oldeet in our lancnane. The earlieet Saxon 



settlers used it, in almost the same tones as now, in 
the first homee they ma'le in our land. It is pure 
Northumbrian Anglo-Saxon, al dao, all alone. 

ALBEID^ eonj. Albeit, although; SemptU 
Ballates, p. 239. V. Albuist. 

ALBLASTRIE, Aldlastbte, 9. Weapons 
of the arbalest or crossbow kind used in 
war or hunting; also the art or practice 
of shooting with them. L. Lat. arbalUtOf 
a crossbow ; arbalUUria^ crossbow artillery. 



(Sup.) 



the elk ibr m^xulrye, 

KingU Quotr, st i56w 



For aiblaairye may mean, " famed in the praotise of 
shooting ;" since, on aocount of the speed of the animal 
and the thickness of its hide, to shoot an elk would re* 
ottire great skill and addreM in the use of the crossbow. 
Or it may mean *' for resisting shot of crossbow,*' or 
simply, ** for resisting shot ": as in speaking of armour* 
folate we say, *' It must be steel for shot,'* Le., for re- 
sisting shot. ProL Skeat evidently adopts the latter 
rendering: '*. • far aXhUutryt means 'sgeuut 
warlike croes-bow bolts and darts.'* V. Kingis Qaair, 
p. 87. Kegaundiog the capability of elk-hide to resist 
pointed weapons, he, however, ouotes the following 
important statement: — *'. . shields and targets 
wen) made of the skin of the elk, which were thick 
enough to retid the poini of the iharpeU spear.** E. 
Phipeon, Animal Lore, p. 122. 

ALD, Alde, Auld, «. 1. That which is old ; 
as, ^ The aid is better that the new." This 
is the old form of the adj» 

2. The past or olden time; as ** Stories of 
aldr 

8. Old age ; aa^^^A ld€ an' ill are sair to bide." 

4. Old people, and people of the past or olden 
time ; as, *^ The auld like best the proverbs 
o' the aid/ 

5. Parents, when compared with children; 
thus, ^As gangs the ald^ sae rins the 
young.'* 

The term is stiU used in aU these senses ; but in s. 
2; perhape eUd is more common. 

in Roland's rendering of the story of the Seven Wise 
Masten, the term occurs frequently. 

As for thftt time I laid on tide my bnke, 
And in my hand ans uther volume tuke. • 
Of Ijrehter dyte and itoreis of the old. 
That ssir auld men befoir in tymes hsd tald. 

•a Seagu, L 800. 

Quod scho, it ia ane Proverb of ths aid, 
Quhilk I oft times in mirrinea hes hard tald. 

IbUL, I 277. 
A.-S. ealdt old. 

ÀLDEBS, Alderis, Aulders, 8. pL Anccs* 
tors, forefathers, people older than ourselves; 
parents, as regards their children; South 
and West of S. 

When changes are pressed on an unwilling person, a 
▼ery likely reul^ will be — ** It sairt our tUJers, it may 
weel eair ns ;*' i.e., it eerved our forefathers, fto. A 
common expression of respect for old age. in a mixed 
company is, — " We'll let the aulderg gang first.*' And 
a mother, in answer to the clamours of hungry children 
at meal- time, will say,— **Jist ye bide gin yer oZcf crt 
be sairt," Clydes. 

AL£-CAP| 9. Originallvy the horn or 
wooden vessel from which ale was drunk, 
but latterly the name was applied to any 
kind of vessel used for that purpose ; it is 
also used as a general term for ale-drinking, 
carousing, &c. 

AU'Cap wi' Ism he ne'er had kis*t 

AUx. iViUonU Foant, p 8S9, Ed. 187«. 

YUi^aup, the form used bv Bums in the Holy Fair, 
was certainly the pron. with which Wilson was best 
acquainted, and which he commonly used. 
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ALECK, AxiOKt $. A familiar form for 
Alnander; same with Sandy, Samny, 
Sawoy, Saanders. 

BUBd AUdk Mxt fpmn, 

WboM hmd for ouuiy ytan, 
▲ kol-bid of poMÌe bu mod. 
JWOiy. airmiOrmàrrp, WhidU BimkU, L 897. 



ALEBINO, Allebino, Alrinb, Albtne, «. 
1. The passage or channel behind the 
battlement of a bnildinf, which served to 
ooOeet the waters that fell upon the roof ; 
aAif^ Frompt. Panr. 

**• • • woiMling of the bftttoUmff and aUriny of 
Mm toDmitk," fto. Barah Rocs., Aberd., 18 Jaae, 
U64»8p.C. 

Whfli th^ bftttlomoni wm low or the roof came 
Msr to it, a duumol wm out in th« pMsago to load the 
watar te the gargoUleo, henoo— 

S. The water-channel round the roof of a 
buflding. 

"'ltom, gOTÌa to ano man to denffo the aUering of 
tho tolbaith, and to boir thorwiof it away, ij* y}^" 
Aooti. Bor^of Edia.. 16 Feb., ISM. Baos. Soo. 

S. The term was also applied to the battle- 
ment or crown of a building, and to a para- 
pet walL ' 

Ike tovit to tidce aad tbe torrilis, 
▼ealM^ ofonrif, tad the oornellia. 

Kjfng Aii$awu U r, L 7S10L 

Into ber eitf tbal ben /-goa, 
Toglder thai uiemblea hem ichon, 
▲ad at the alotm thai defended hem. 

Gg ^ Waryriki, y. B&, 

8aa HeUiwell under alaur, and Ptompt. Parr, under 
aftirt; aleo^ Dn Cange vnder AltUoriOt AUorium, 

The lorm oAire oocnra in Robert of Oloncester. Bat 
w i t rtmg and airitte or o/iwim are the Soot, forme of the 
tarm, and the modem tin or rint, ae the name of the 
diennele eat nmnd the roof of a bailding, may be ehort 

ampb aaae •••• •pa» spw^* 

1^. aUenrif aUmrt^ aUie^ a peeaege^ way, 

ALEWAND/ AiLWAKDE, $. The sign 
hung out by brewers and sellers of ale. In 
Chaueer, ale-stake. 

** And like broaetare eal pat hir aifwamU ntath hir 
hooae at hir wyndow or abune hir dur, that it may be 
eea bi ll oommanly til al men, the whilk gif echo doie 
■oeht aeho sal pay for her defelt tiijo." Bargh 
lAwii, 63. 

**Ittin, at thai pat nocht forth thair ailujomU to 
Mctiily the eonnaria of the ayl aa thai aolde." 
Chalmerlaa Air, 10. 

A.-8. «al9, loeL dt àU; loeL v(fndr, a ahoot of a 
tree^ a rod* 

ALFE, AiLFy «. Lit elf ; but applied to a 
mischievous, ill-natured, or cantankerous 
child; also to a troublesome person of 
small stature ; as, ** He's an al/e o' a wean 
that f •< Did ye hear that atV/o* a body !** 
Clydes. 

A-& a{^, aa elf. 

Ai*Fi8H» AiLFiSH, adu Cross, fretful, mis- 
chievous, ill-caturec^ Ibid. K elfish. 



ALICREESH, Alicrees, Alicbis, s. Licor- 
ice, Spanish licorice, Clydes^ South of S. 

Thia waa the oommon name for it aa Ute aa tho 
beginning of thia oentury. it is now called Modb- 
aMoor, aicyar-a/i, and aometimea liery, 

rrob. a oorr. of O. Fr. liqutrieet lioorioe; ItaL 
Ugarkiap Ucurizia, 

ALIE-BOWLIS, s. The game of bowls as 
played in alleys, rinks, or runs, 

"... abuse done be acolleria and printiciaa 
hauntine the yairdia quhair alie bowlU, Frencne kylie, 
and glaikis ar usit, to thair grit hurt and deboscherie,'*. 
fto. Burgh Reca., Olasg., 14 Apr., 1610. V. Alais. 

ALIENARE, Alienour, e. Alien, stranger; 

but generally applied to a person living 

outside the burgh bounds. 

Those lÌTÌng in the town or burgh were called touns* 
/oik or burghers; those in the outlanda, outlandtrg or 
oui4ovnffoU£ ; and thoae outatde the burgh bounda, 
were alienaria or alienouris. Dr. Jamieaon^ definition 
of tUieiuirt ia therefore defective. 

ALIKEWAYES, Alykewaxes, Elyk- 
WAT£S» ado. Likewise, in like manner, 
also, in addition. Burgh Recs., Edin., ii.» 
89. V. Elikwiss. 

ALISURIS, 8. pL Prob. a misreading of 
alienuris or alinouriSf aliens, strangers, per- 
sons living outside the burgh bounds. 
Burgh Recs., Aberd., 7 July 1497. V. 
Alienare. 

ALK, s. The common guillemot, Shetl.; 
the black-billed Auk, Orkn. 

The term Alk, Avh, ia applied to different birda of 
the Alca family ; perhaps in each case the bird so called 
ia the species best Known in that district. In the South 
dF Soot. OttI; is, in one case at least, oorr. into hawk : 
y. Allan-hawk. 

Dan. (Me, Icel. and Swed. alka, an auk. 

ALKIN, Alkyx, Alktnd, Allkin, All- 
KTN. Of everj kind : allkyn ihyng^ things 
of every kind. Barbour, i. 184, 191 ; xiii. 
717; xvi. 311. V. Allkyn. 

In the Edin. MS. this word appears like aOrm, the 
k boiag careleaaly formed. Dr. Jamieson read it so 
and entered it in his Diet. ; but there is no such word. 
See footnote in Prof. Skeat's Ed. of Barbour. 

" . • the kyngis bailyeis sail halde rycht betuen 
thaim of aOtyn manere of querelle," èc Burgh Lawia, 
eh. 2S. 

ALL, Aw, A', adi. Every ; still in common 
use, as ** He sells a' kin* o' thing," or ** all 
Undo' things;" West of S. 

"... the world lay besotted, and swattering 
in a// sorte of superstition," do. Blame of Kirkburiall, 
oh. xiii. 

This use of all ia peculiar. In £. it ia followed by 
the plural number ; but in S., even when the is usea, 
the noun that follows is in the singular ; as, "He has 
«' the kin* o' things needed. The £. structure, how- 
ever, ia also used. 
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ALLAN HAWK, $. The Aulin or Arctic 
Oall, LaruM paratitieui ; prob. called hawk 
from its habit of pursuing smaller gulls till 
thej disgoige their food. Hawk^ however, 
may be a corr. of mwk. 

Oa Mm ahorM of the SoIwajt Frith the Aretio Call U 
kaowa bjr thif name s ia the northern iaUnda it ie 
enlled Sco/uU-anfiUn^ DtrUn-aUoH, and sometimea atmply 

Ndl, in hia Toar through Orkney and Shetland, in 

deaeribing ibia bird aaya, — *'They purane and haraaa 

- all the email gnlla till they diagoige or vomit ; thev 

Ihea dezterooaly oatch what is dropped ere it reaeh 

the water/' p. Sbh V. Auuv, Sooun-AVLur, 

ALLEDGEANCE, Alleoancb, Alleoans, 
AliEGEN8|«. Allegation, declaration. Lawia 
of the Barons, ch. 40. V. Alleqiange. 

Alboans, Alleoans, «• Allegation, declara- 
tion, Bargh Rec., Peebles, 10 Maj, 1462. 
y. Allegiaxoe. 

ALLEB, aen. pL Of all; thar alUrf of them 
ally Barbouri i. 137. A.-S. ealra^ gen. pL 

Qiven in the Dfcr. aa an adv. meaning uthoOff, fto., 
•ad explained by variona atatementa ; but it ia 
•Tidentlv a poetio nse of an A.-S. form that even in 
Barboor e time had become obeolete. 

ALLEVINy adj. Eleven^ Aberd. Burgh 
Becs.i S* 

AXXEYIMT, adj. and adv^ Eleventh, Ibid. S. 

ALLOAT, Alloate, adv. Alirajrs, bj all 
means, Barbonr, xii. 362. V. Aloait. 

ALLIGOMaREENYIE, «. A game played 
by young girls at country schools. Gall. 

They form themaelvea into a circle, facca toward the 
OMitrei one goea round on the ontaide with a cap. 



'* I got a letter horn my love, 
And by the way I drop'd it, t drop'd it" 

She dropa the cap behind one of the party, who mnat 
pidL it np and try to catch the other who nine ont and 
m and eroea the circle aa quickly aa possible. If tho 
follower breaka the course, that is, does not run in tho 
fo otatepa of the other, she fails. Then the one caught, 
«r the one who fails, stamU in the circle, face out, and 
Mm other goea round as before. The ^ame enda when 
the last of the circle fails, or she begins it anew. V. 
Qall. EnoycL 

ALLIGOilPAIN, Allicompan, $. A corr. 
of Elecampane, a medicinal plant greatly 
esteemed by* country people in the West 
and South of 3. 

The Elecampane or Inula Campana,-*the Innltt 
Heleitium of the Materia Mediea is in many districts 
belicTed to be a certain cure for almost every kind of 
pain, wound, or bruise. 

ALLIEy •• A familiar form of the proper 
name Allan, West of S. 

But aye when Elspa Sate or thin^ gaed wraog 
Next to my pipe was AUie*» sleekit nang. 

Alex. WiU<m*t Poetfu, p. 20, Ed. 1S78. 



AUk here repreeente AUan Ramsay, whose 
were then in great repnte. 

ALLRYN. A misreading of A Ikjfn^ q. v. 

ALL-WELDAND, All-Veldand, adj. 
Almighty; lit. allrvnilding. 



Set help intill Iiis awne hand. 
He had ben dad vithooten dieid. 



For had noeht god oll^damd 
hUa 
it 
Borfour, v. 677, GamK ICSb 

Than lovit thai god fast, tdl'tddamd. 
That thai thar lord fSuid haiU and fair. 

/M., vL tt4, lUd. 

ALLYA, Allte, $. pL Allies, alliance^ 
Compl. Scot., p. 78, 182 ; allue^ Barbour, 
xvii. 319, Camb. MS. Edin. iJS. reads e/yg. 

Alltace, Alltas, g. pi. Men of tlw 
same family or alliance. V. Alta. 

And Uk aehield ia that place 
Their teoDeat or man waoe, 
Or ellis thair attuact^ 
Atthalrawinwfil. 

£mM$^ L OO^ Bana. Ma 

Aaloan MS. baa attjfiu, 

Fr. aUier, Lat. Ugare, to tie^ aUigare, to nnite. 

ALMES, Almess, $. A corr. of oimotM, 
alms, q. v.; and used also as short for 
abnoui^ousef alms-house. 

*'. . the olmeM coUeotit ilk day," Ae. Bargh 
Reca. Aberd. , 23 Sept 1600, Sp. C. 

'* . . lodging within the almu and aeikhooa," &o. 
Ibid., 7 Oct., 1612; Sp. C. 

ALMUSHOUS, «. An almshouse, hospital. 
Burgh Rec Peebles, 25 Oct U6i. V. 
Almous. 

ALONOWIS, Alonqous, Allonohouse, 
prep. Along, alongst; ri^t or straight 
along. 

*' . . . in order, and doan attonghouM the haill 
toon to the mercat place," Ac. Burgh Reca. Aberd., 
17 July, 1612. 

ALRICH, Alrish, Alrishb, adj. Lit, 
elvish| spirit-haunted; hence, weird, lone* 
some, dreary, terriblci frightful. V. El- 

BIOHB. 

«... boffila or Oaistes . . . wandring in 
a ragrant estate about grares and €tlrish deeerta," Ae. 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. xii., zrii. 

Lyndaay haa "the alric/i Queene of Farie." Thrie 
EsUitis, L 1544. 

This ia the aame term, only in another form, that 
Buma uaed in hia Address to the Deil, st 8. 

Whsn wi' an eXdriich^ stoor quaick, qnaick, 

Aoiaiig the springs. 

ALRYNE, *. The passage or channel behind 
the battlement of a building ; the channel 
or water-course on the roof of a building ; 
alsoy a parapet or parapet wall. V. Alering. 
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Ay tow aad fvrtrac bUno and Uof, 
Thy BTdiboan dois ezoell.— 
Tk J mnm§ b a manrall gnita 
UvniemBC to tb« Imtìii. 

ifoAtoul i*oejiu, p. 866l 

Dr. JuÈkmm left this term undefined ; bat in an 
eUonfee note to the qnotation above, he aaid, — '*Tfaia 




- kjcheei point or pinnacle^" Ac. 

Both ■eaning and etymoloffy are alike worthleis, 
amd thia aoto moat therefore be delet^^d. Alryne is 
ft eoatr. for aUring or ohtHmg, with the meaning of 
If .S. ahw I Prompt. Parr, t Fr. aileure, aUure^ alUe ; 
OoiXB. àaà VOL this passage, describing the ancient 
OHwe el Lethingtonn, it means baitkmtHi or parapet. 
IW ifei Tarioos applications, r, Alering, 

ATAA, Al8UA| con/. Also ; A.*S. eaUted, 

'* • • • to the saide first dajr of Decembre o/sa 
indbsÌTe,'' 4e. ▲ccts. Loid £L Trees. Soot, L 1. 

ItaCKBOW. 

Tho lonn aUaa ocenn frequently in the Buigh Lavrs 
of Scotland : thus in ch. 7» — 

** Aad ainui of this alswele as of other he aw and sail 
te domyt bo his peris in burgh be law of burgh." 

ALSAMENBREAD, Alsamtn Bred, s. 
Prob. bread baked of whole floor. Y. 



•• . . . at thai bak noeht ilk kynd of bred as 
tho law of burgh requeris, that is to say, wastell, 
^ymnd, alsamyn, samyn bred, and demayn." Chal- 
■Offlain Ait, ch. 9. 

ALSE, Auss, Aws, $. Ashes. Y. As. 

** ; • . almeaareirdandeal!fe.'* Comid.Soot.. 
f. in; S.E.T.S. 

▲ ¥«rr old form of this word is atkeg which occurs 
ÌB the Romance of HaTolok, and is still used in the 
8o«th of 8. ; it is now applied to the cinders of a spent 
in {--at least it was so when I have heard it usea, as 
ÌB tlM expi es ri on, " naeikuiff l^ but cukes," The fine 
dast or powder being called aUe or ause, 

leeL mAs ; ▲•-8» cesoe, ash. 

ALS-TFT, Alss-Tite, adv. As soon as 
pogfliblei Barbour, v. 80. Icel. U% soon. 

ALSWELE, Als^veil, Alss-weill. 1. As 
a cow;., as well as, and also, together with. 

"• • tho matis wythin the kyngis burgh alswele 
mntis of landis as of othir thyngis," &o. Burgh 
Lawii, oh. 47. 

S. As an adv^ as well, Baibonri i. 124. 

ALTAR-MEN, «. Officiating priests, minis- 
ten at the altar; a similar form to church" 



ALTHOYT, con/. Although. 



«• 



*'Goda ▲Itsr-mens trauels in his own trueth oaght 
to be stea-bowed," &o. Blame of KirkburialL Dedica- 
p.1. 



ALTELYERIE, $. A corr. of orHllery, 
ordnance. 



^ 



'*• . . witht the peice of allelyerle callit ane ring 
g,** Ae. Bttigh Recs. Glasg.. 11 Alar. 1677-8. 



. and than thai aw custom and mall althoyt 
thai haf the samyn fredom that has the barounis of 
barony is.*' Fragments of Old Laws, ch. 



To ALY, Alte, Altie, v. a. To alienate, 
dispose. V. AxALiE. 

*' . . . that scho nother sol na aly that arsoap.** 
Burgh Recs. Peebles, 28 Mar. 1467. 

Altar, Alter, $. One who alienates. 

*' . . .of onr borouagis to be analyt befor at it 
bo lauchfuUy profferit so the nerrest of the blude of 
the alyar,** Chalmerlan Air, ch. 4. 

AMATON, «. A thin, bony person ; a mere 
skeleton, Gall. Amitan^ a weak, foolish, or 
silly person, Dumfr. 

Both forms are prob. corr. of anat<nnif, 

AMEDONE, Abiidon, s. A kind of 
starch, nsed for dressing the finer ntffs 
and frills worn by ladies, commonly called 

"Oilliane Van Narsone, a Fleming in Leith, who 
had the privilege for 21 years of making anunlone and 
of selling it at iOd. the*pound, complained to the Privy 
Council against Thomas Fleming of Edinburgh for 
making and selling of the said amedoneov stiffing," Ho, 
Register, Priv. Council, 1601, vL 288. 

Dutch, ameldonkf starch. 

AMERCIAMENT, s. A fine ; Burgh Lawis, 
ch. 44. y. Amehciat. 

AMER-TKEE, Em3Ier.tree, s. A beam of 
wood or bar of iron built in the chimney, or 
set over the fire, to which is attached a chain 
for suspending pots, &c. Prob. for ember^ 
treei Orkn. 

Ertdently the same as the ramiel-iree, rantU'tree, 
rannle-bauxs, of the centre and south of Scot. This 
beam or bank was made of the rannle or rowan tree, 
to protect the hearth or house from tiie cantrips of 
witches. 

To AI^IESE, 17. a. To mitigate, appease, 
satisfy ; Lyudsay, Complaint to the King, 
L 42. v. A3IEISE. 

To AMir, Amitt, 17. a. To set aside, give 
away ; also, demit, resign, lose. 

'*. . • wemak,aiiii/^i:», andfrelygiffisouer,'*&e. 
Charters of Peebles, 15 Dec. 1473. 

In this quotation niak is most probably a mistake for 
wtakii ; a misreading of the transcriber. The MS. is 
very much decayed. 

' ** . . . he sail tyne and amiti the said bursa, " àc. 
Burgh Recs. Aberd., 29 Jan. 162a '*^i<rsc,*' bursary. 

Lat. amìUo^ to let go, set free. 

ToAMONIS,r.a. To exhort. V.Ammontss. 
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Amowbsttno, «• Exhortation, advice. V. 

AXMONT88. 

CMen 1m to thAme of hb ledyng 
Had miid ano fair anumeaijfng 
Tm do wdll^ kc 

Mraawr, xx, 41S; GmbK MS. 

Xdia. MS. reada m<mettifng, q. ▼. 

AMP, «• Fear, Shell. Morw., trnipef tioable. 

To AMPILL, V. a. To amplify. Y. Ample. 

To AMPLE, Ampill, v. a. To amplify, 
extend, enlarge, augment. 

'* . • • and to eik, ampÌU^ change, or correct 
tho aamyn ala of t at neid beia," ftc Burgh Reca. 
Aberd., Jan.. 1543, Sp. C. 

O.Fr. amfUttt ahort for "ampii/ier: amplifie, in- 
large,** ftc Ootgr. 

AMYT, «• An amice; a priestlj vestment, 
Accts. Lord H. Treas. Scot., i. 64, 177. 
y. Amite. 

AN, eonj, A oontr. for than ; similar to at 
for that; as, *^It*8 mair on* ye deserve." 
Soath and West of S. 

It oocora fipeqaently in the earlier Burgh Recorda. 

AN, prep. By, about the time of; and often 
implying before: as« ^1*11 be back an 
ffloamin;" *^It HI be a' by an ye come 
back,** all will be over by the time, or 
before^ yon come back. Ibid. 

An nnajr be a contr. form of offane^ gfute, gim, q.r. ; 
or aimpljr a form of on, at the time, by. 

To AN, V. a. To give, grant, concede, bestow, 
send. 

Miehe gode I wold him an. 

Sir TriMrem, p. 4S, it 68. 

T take that me Gode an. 

., p. 144. 



Mialed probably by the Oloesair to this poem. Dr. 
Jamieaon gate the definition and etymology of thia 
word entirely wrong: It means to give, grant, betiow ; 
and ia from À.-S. umum, ic dn ; 0. Ger. geunnan ; Gor. 
gòMum^ to giro or grant freely. 

ANALYT, part. pt. Alienated. V. Analie. 

ANAMELFT, Anamaltt, ANAMULET^par^. 
adj. Enamelled. Accts. Lonl H. Treas. 
Soot., L 81 ; Barbour, zz. 305, Gamb. MS. 

Between 153S and 1542 large amounta of native gold 
were need for th« coinage of Scotland, and for making 
and mounting various articles for the royal household. 
Among these were "... ane dragoun aìiamHÌd, 
and ane target of the Kingis awin gold for bis Majesty." 
Early Records of Mining in Scotland, Intro., pp. 15-16, 

CoCBRAV-PATaiOS. 

ANATHEMATICALL, adj. By or with 
anathema; *^ anathematicall excommunica* 
tion,^ excommunication with cursing. 



*'• • • that kinde of vneleanneo was punished 
with wMthiWi/Uioatt eiusommunicatiun.*' Blame of 
Kirkbnriall, ch. zviii 

Or. anathtma^ anything devoted, especially to evil. 

ANCIENT, $. An ensign ; the officer who 
carries the colours of his company. V* 
Anaeinye. 

". . • the saids capitanea to'chuise thairawne 
Uevetentia, anciaUU, and uther inferiourofficiaris,'*&a. 
Bunh Reca. Aberd., 4 Sept. 1644. 

Thia form occurs repeatedly in these records. It ia 
from Fr. aueigne, from Lat. insigne, a badge, flag. 

Shakespeare used thia term in both its senses of 
•tandard and standard-bearer ; as in 1 Hen. IV., iv. 
2. ; 0th. i. 1, ii. 1, 3. 

ANCIENTE, $. Antiquity, ancientness* 
Barbour, vi. 252. Y. Anciett. 

Ancientry, Auncientry, $. Antiquity, 
ancientness; as, '^They claim great ancientry 
o' name and bluid ;** also, old-fastiioneduess, 
precociousness ; as, ^ The ancientry o' that 
oaim I dinna like ; he talks like a gran'- 
father,** Clydes. 

ANDE, AiNDE, $. Breath. V. Aynd. 

Andless, Aindless, Ainless, adj. Breath- 
less, v. Ayndlesse. 

ANDER, e. A porch, Shetl. Icel. 6nd^ id* 

To ANDOO, V. fi. To keep a boat in position 
by rowing gently against wind or tide, 
Oricn. and Shetl. 

lit. to tmcfff the effect of wind or tide by rowing 
against it : IceL dmf, against. 

ANDRUM, Antrum, Auntrin, Amterin, 
AuNTERiN, $. The name given to the 
afternoon or early evening repast ; also, the 
time allotted. to it; called also, /our-hour$, 
e*enshank8y and anterin'time. 

These are corruptions of A.-S. undtm, the third 
hour, Le., 9 a.m. ; but the term was afterwards 
i^ipUed to the third hour after nooo, and by-aod-bye to 
il/temoon and evtning. Under various forms it is found 
in many of the English dialects ; for particulars see 
UaUiwell's Diet under Aunder. 

The Scot, corruptions may be traced thus : antrum 
and its varieties from andrum ; and this for andom^ 
which in tarn is a corr. pronunciation of untUm, 

The term cfrMm, aa applied to ladies* afternoon tea, 
18 a modem contraction of antlrum. 

The afternoon repast was alto called andertmtai by 
onr forefathers ; and this must be a very old term, as 
even in Gothic we find umlaurni-maU, undem>meat. 

ANE, adj. and *. One, some one, somebody, 
as, '^ Sae, ane telt me to gac up by," i.e., 
■ome one told me, &c. South and West of S* 

A' Ane. All one, quite the same, immaterial; 
as, *^ It's a* ane whether ye gang or I gang^ 
Ibid. Cf . prov. E,, *< It's all one to me.'* 
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Am AMEf War Ans. This phrase is still 
commoD, meaning of one mind, plan, or 
purpose, nnitedL 

Ihal all war MM liilM Vila I wto, 
Bol ytt tiradit ram anÌMt j;ow ttill. 
This actlowi InOl aa Boawt ia, 
Wllh Godia gnwa II aaU jpreuaiU. 

AayitU Baffatef, p. SL 

IvAra. At once, immediatelj. K.anon. 

DaaM Vatara tha ndbillest nychit m axe, 
flor to ten thia fathareaL ami dawljr hei dona. 

BwUUSf L 887, Bann. MS. 

TUs pihraM ia alao uaad in the aenaa of in one; in 
mt mt^ ki, 9r piece; mmied^ whole; aa, "Tha pairta 
wwa a' i» one whan ya got it ;** i.«i» waro in their 
inpar plaoa or ofdar, oooneoted. 

OUB Ane, Oob Ake. Lit. our one ; but 

a lied to hosband, wife, son, dauj^hter, 
, lass, -or aweetheart, instead of the 
nam^ and sometimes as the name of him or 
her; as, **Oor one bo^t me a gran' goun 
at the fair.** West of S. 

▲ flominen aalatation by a oonntiy lad to hta laaa on 



giviajK lier a praaent i% — ** Hae ! that'a for ye'r our 
"■^ -' to., becaoae yon are» fto. 



Anbbts, adj. Single, onlj, own. 

Thia form ii dao to adding the maao. gen. auffiz ee to 
dmre, whioh ia tho A.-8. sen. fem. of dn, one. 

** A boxgea may thmch hie anerye vuyce put hym 
tin atho atnytia hym hia dett^ what man aum avir he 
ho.** BarA Lawia, eh. 28. 

••Ifytie^ deniea. 

• 

ANEW, #. A ring or bracelet, a clasp ; also, 
a tendril of a creeping plant, a twist or 
cnrring spray in a ganaiid or chaplet of 
flowers, a sprig, a cnn ; pi. anewis. 

A ehapellat with meny frascbe OHetris. 

Kingis Qnair^ at IM. 



Jsmieson'a explanation of anewie i» not aufficiently 
ten and olenr, and doea not preaent the fine fi|pira of 
tte poet correctly. The aaama mean the nnga or 
vieaiha oompoaing the chaplet^ or, the apraya or 
eiiialera ringed or twined into it ; hence, the 



anmato a ohnplet with many fair, f reah wreathe, or, 
wSh many freeh eprava twined. In ahort, one like 
that worn by the fair Joan when the poet firat aaw her. 
y. at 48^ 47, of the Qnair. 

ANOALUCK, s» An accident, a misfortune, 
ShetL 

Ban. amgaaef to concern ; and Ìifkise, lack. 

ANQELLIS, s. pL Angels, angel nobles; 
coins. The Angel or An^l Noble was an 
English gold coin current in Scotland, and 
valued at 24s. 

** • • • tanld in preeena of the Chancellare, Lord 
LQe^ the Prior of Sanetandroa, in a pyne pig of tin. 
In the fyrat, of angttlie twa hnndrath foare aoore and 
T ameUle^^ Ac Aeete. Lord H. Treaa. Scot., i. 79. 

"Item, that aamyn nycht [22 Aug. 1497] giffin to 
Sehir Robert Ker, that ha had lent the Kin^ to the 
cartta, ton vnicomia, tua angeUiè : aamm* iiii lib. ija 
▼iij d." Ibid., i 3a3, DiCKsoK. 



Sating a nnieom at 18a.| the angel waa then worth 
23a. 4d. 

ANGERIE, $. A crowd, multitude, Shetl. 

Prob. from IceL ikr-grfnni^ a coontleaa mnltitade ; 
Vioruasoa. 

ANGRIE, adj. Angry, enraged, mad. 

The Hvabaad than woza angrie as ane hair. 

Benryton, Fox, Wo^, mid Moon, L 12. 

The phraae "oa^rM ae ane hair," like ita modem 
fonn *' mad aa a March hare," had cTen in Henry aon'a 
time a wide ranee of application. 

*' Hueband,'* haabanuman, ploughman. 

ANGYEOUN, $. An onion. Burgh Recs. 
AbenL, ii. 127. V. Inqowne. 

ANGYR, «. Affliction, vexation. Barbour, 
i. 235. As an aJj.^ grievous, distressing. 
Ibid., XX. 490. V. Anqib. 

The adj. form angry, aa uaad by Barbour, meana 
adveree, trotAUeoime, v. 70 ; vexaJHoue, zvii. 24. 

Anotblt, Anoirlt, adv. Angrily. Bar- 
bour, iv. 321, Edin. MS.; Ibid., viii. 486, 
Camb. MS. 

ANKER, Anktb, «• An anchor; pi. an£yr«. 
Barbour, iii. 691. 

** And gif the achippia daellta and makia reating and 
tweechea the erd witn anher,*^ Ac. Cuatome of ochip- 
pia, di. 1. 

Ankeb-hai*d, $. Anchorage ; bottom fit for 
anchoring, bottom. 

For anktrJuUd nane can be fond, 
I pray low cast the leid-Iyne owt» 

StinpUl, FUmying Bark, a. 7. 

ANKER, Akktr, s. 1. A dry measure, 
similar to the firlot, still used in Orkney 
and Shetland in measuring potatoes; one 
third of a barrel. 

2. A liquid measure formerly in use ia all 
districts that traded with the Dutch: it 
was equal to ten wine gallons. In Orkney 
and Shetland it was reckoned equal to 38 
Danish quarts. 

3. A small barrel used by smugglers for carry- 
ing their brandy on horseback, &c. : also, 
the small barrel, open at one end, used for 
holding the oatmeal in daily use, and for 
various other household purposes, was called 
an anker, as in the following extract from 
an inventory of household goods belonging 
to a burgess of Aberdeen : — 

*'Item, thre hand axis, a brogit 

ataf, a litil ankyr, a gyrdil, a bakbrede, a brewyne fat/' 
Ac. Bargh iieca. Abenl., 2G Apr. 1477. 

The anker is still so used in secluded districts of the 
South and West of S. ; and is a big or a tcte, a muckle 
or a iUUe anker, according to its atze or capacity. 

Dan., Dutch, Ger. anker, a measure. 
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ANNA» Annat, $. The first year's income of 
a benefice : Accts. Lord H. Treas. Scot, i. 
197. V.Ann. 

In SoottMid, the fifth penn^ of the amuU belong^ 
to the king ; oomequantly this owtulty oould not be 
•uoted withoat hie oonient. 

ANNALIIT, part pt. Disponed, alienated, 
pledged, gifted, foanded. Burgh Recs. 
Aberd^ 1563. V. Anai.ie. 

This term oocan in all our Bnrgh Beet., and nnder 
Tariona forms. It is most frequently met with in 
oonneetion with deeds of gift and foundation, and in 
reoords of bargains for loans and eschanges. 

ANNES, Annis, adv. Once, one time. 
Borgh Rec. Peebles, 80 Oct. 1564. V. 
Anes. 

ANNET, Annat, *. V. Anna. 

ANNS, $. pL AwnS) beards of barley or grass; 
also, chaff of oats, barley, &c V. Awns. 

IceL òffm^ Dan. avne, cha^ 

ANNUAL, $. A yearly present, payment, or 
tax. 

'* Item, to the beidmen of the Trinetie College for 
Ihair tmmuall zli." 

**Itemy to Sir Johne Banld for the tmnual of the 
mmmer scnle, awing be the tonn zL s.'* Aecte. 
Boigh of Edin., 1562-3, Recs. So. 

ANNUAL-RENT, $. Yearly payment to 
landlord or creditor; yearly income from 
property or money ; rent, interest, S. 

This term is employed in all these senses in an entry 
in the Burffh Recs. of Aberd., dated 1 Deo. 1624 ; 
but| generauy, it means iiUenidt as in the following 



" . . . lyes out of payment, alsweill of princmall 
as oNJiiia^rcfii.'* fto. Buigh Bees. Aberd., 6 Feb. 
1(M0. Beoi. Sa 

ANOBDINAH9 Anobdnar, Anobnab, 
Unobdnab, Unobnar, adj. Inordinate, 
enormous, unusual, extraordinary; as, **They 
gied anordnar ransoms for cowts the day." 
West and South of S. 

Thess are Tarions corruptions of taonfmar / from in, 
asfl^t sad Fr. ardittairet ordinary. 

Bjf-ordnar is simihu-ly used, but has generally a 
wider range of meaning. 

ANOTAMELL, Antomell» s. Anatomy, 
art of dissection, dissection, subject for 
dissection. 

" • • • that is to aa^, that he knaw anoiameU, 
nature and complexion of enery member hnmanis 
bodie," 4o. Bur^ Recs. Edin., 1 July, 1505. 

"... and that we may have anis in the yeir 
ane eondampnit man eftir he be deid to mak antonuU 
of/'ftc. Ibid. 

ANOURNMENTS, Anowrnments, 9. pi 
Adornments, decorations. Charters of 
Peebles, 4 Feb., 1444-5. V. Anobne. 



ANOY, $. Err. for Not^ employment, busi- 
ness. Barbour, xiii. 173, Edin. MS. Y. 
Note. 

ANOY, 8. Annoyance, harm. Barbour, viii. 
371. PL anojfiif troubles, hardships. Ibid., 
i. 304. 

O. Fr. anaier, anttur ; Fr. eniuiyer, to anno^r, vex, 
trouble. It. aoto, trouble ; Sp. om^o, offuice, mjury. 

To ANSCHIR, V. a. To answer, reply; 
Henryson, Bann. MS., p. 1005, 1. 58. 

Anschib, Anscheib, «. An answer, reply ; 
Ibid., p. 958, 1. 41. 

ANSEINYE, Enseinte; 9. «1. An ensign, 
flaj^ banner of a company. V. Ansente. 

"Ordanes tua new onUonris to be emeintfeU to be 
boeht Tpoo the tonnes charges,*' &o. Burgh Beca. 
OUsg., 2 Apr. 1627. 

2. An ensign, an officer who carries the regi- 
mental colours. 

'*Ninisn Andersone, aiuemyk for the craftis,''ftc. 
Ibid., 18 Mar. 1601. 

8. A company of soldiers. Ibid., 18 Mar. 
1601. 

In the Burgh Bees, of Aberdeen there are some Tsiy 
strange forms of this word, as, etntMngzies, in p. 305, 
and anzangtes, in p. 908 of vol. it, Spal. CL ; and 
anekiU, in pp- l^A, and 72 of voL iv., Rec. Soo. In 
the Bur^h Recs. Olasg., voL i., p. 471, the form is 
haMeinffti, as if for hand-mgn. The entiy is interest* 
ing on account of its particulars, and runs thus ^— 

" June 11, [1583]. Item, depursit for coUlis, peitis, 
candle, and some boyes wadsis, ane polk to the han* 
seÌH^ie, and for mending of tne cheinyeis of the knok, 
▼j h. vj 8. viij d." 

This term is a oorr. of IV. cnse^pM, from Lat. nw^nc, 
a badge, flag. 

To ANT, V. a. To attend to, to attend, obey ; 
Shetl. 

loel. atuOf id. 

ANTECESSOUR, Antecestre, «. An 
ancestor ; Henryson, Bann. MS., p. 1005, 
L 26; Compl. Scot., p. 186, E.E.T.S. 
V. Anttcessob. 

ANTICE, AXTIK, adj. Ancient, old- 
fashioned, antique. 

"But in this also we are more aniiek noi|antiqnitjr.'* 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. vii. 
IV. antùpt^ from Lat. tuUiquus, ancient. 

ANTTNMAS, s. Prob. Anthon/s mass, 
twenty-four days after Christmas, Shetl. 

St. Anthony, the patriarch of saints, is commemo* 
rated in various ways all over Europe. His day in the 
Calendar is 17th January, or twenty-four days after 
Christmaa, as stated in the Gloss. Orkn. and ShetL V. 
Chambers' Book of Days, i 124. 

ANTOMELL, $. Anatomy, subject for dis- 
section. V. Anotamell. 
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ANTRUM, AuMTBUM, «• The afteraoon or 
early evening repast; abo, the time fixed 
for it, sometimes called anterin'4imej and 
QMmierin'4ime. West and South of S. V. 
Andrwn. 

This taim is » eoffup ti oa of A.-S. MmUru, the third 
how, whiofa ttiid«r Tsnons foims oeean in nuuiy of tho 
b|^sh disI«ots» 

ANWELL, s« Annual, yearly rent or pay- 
ment; pi. anw€Ui». Charters of Peeoles, 
4 Feb. 1444-5, Lanark Becs^ 1505. 

AwmU is properly sa a<&., sod ss raoh is still in 
ass ; ss^ lAs wmM muiùC, 

ANYESTER, s. A name given to a two- 
year-old sheep, or rather to one in its second 
year, ShetL 

ANTING, AKAmriNO, part. Owing, a corr. 
of awning^ owning also in use, OalL 

ANYS, adv. Once. Barbour, L 272. V. 
Akul 

APANE, Apatn, adv. At a pinch. Bar^ 
hour, iz. 64, 89. Y. Apatn. 

Br. JsBBÌssoa's meamng of apayn is ontirdy wronf^. 
ft. à pemtf si or imder penalty, in extremity,- in 
desperation, at » pinch. See note in Tnt Skeat'e 
Sd., ppw 673-4. 

APABALE, Apabaile, s. Preparation; 
apparatus, fittings. Y. Apparellb. 

Tin oida&e till mak aparaU 
Por tm defuid and tin assale. 

Bariimr, zriL 241, Ounh. MS. 

• • $ . entis hard I oeoir My, 
That IngUs men mar aparaiU 
]Iaid~Sen thai did [than] for batailL 

A&, xL 8t Edin. MS. 

APIN, Appin, adj. and v. Open ; also as an 
arf9.,openl7; as, ^It was done apin afore al 
^ Y. Appnf . 



Apptvlt, adv. Openly. Compl. Scot., p. 
133, KE.T.S. 

APLOCHS, s. pL Remnants, remains of 
any work or repast. West and South of S. 
Y. Abiaoh. 

In olden times ecarosly » field of grain was shorn, or 
• meadow mowed, but portions were left in comen 
nnoat to secore the farour of the warlocka ; these por- 
tions were called aploehs. Modem farming, howerer, 
leoqgnises neither af^loehs nor tcarlbdb. 

Gad. abiaehf oamon, the remaioa of a creature de- 
stnqred by ravenous beasts ; hence, ablaoiekf a term of 
oontempt» applied to persons and things. 

APNYT, pret. For opnyty opened. Y. Apin. 

Thslr yattis haff thai apnjit sone. 

Barbour, zrii 136^ Edin. MS. 
Camh. MS. has opny^, 

APNYT, V. n. For hapnyt^ happened, Bann. 
MSn p. 1014, L 870; in p. 1004, 1. 28, the 
form appinnit occurs. 
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APONLANDE, Apoland, Uplandis, Up- 
OLANDB, adj. Belonging to tlie country, 
living outside the burgh. 

" And gif he be abuiges apwdtmdt he salgeyf Tiii e, 
fto. Bnrgh Lawis, ch. 40. 

"... men npolande may boiow thair pasdis 
thryis fra wolk to wolk . . . And gif the uotondti 
man throuch f rawartschvp of hym selff will nocht 
borow his punde," &o. 6nrgh Lawis, oh. 34. 

In M.E. upland and uplandi$h are not uncommon. 

APO-SYNAGOGIE, a. Separation or ex- 
communication from the synagogue ; Blame 
of Kirkburiall, ch. xviii. Y. under Arch^ 
ij/nagogue. 

To APPARDON, Appardoux, r. a. To 
pardon. 

Appardoun me of this, 
Oil ocht be to di»pleliis yow. 
And quhair I mak a miss. 
My mynd salbe to meiss yow. 

AUz. SeoU, Bann^ ifSL, p. 844, 1. 145. 

APPELLACIONE, s. An appeal. V- 
Appell. 

" Item, gevin to Henry Mare, iiij*^ Febmarij, pas* 
sande to Sanct Andros, a notare for the intimacione of 
the Kingis appeVaclone fra the Bischop of Sanctandros, 
to his expensis, zziiij s.'* Aocts. Ix>ra H. Treas. Scot., 
i. 47. DiCKSoar. 

APPERANCE, Apperaks, s. Apparent 
fitness, aptness. 

Monye alleageance lele, in lede nocht to lane it, 
Off Aristotle and aid men 8chaq>lye thai schewe ; 
The prelatis thair apperanot proponyt cenerslL 

HouUUm, 1. 269, Bann. 1I& 

O. Yt. apparoir. Lat^ appartrt. to be open to view. 

APPILL OREYNYEIS, s. p/. Oranges. 



** Item, for berinff of the appiU oreynytU to the hous 
fra the schip, iij. s." Accts. Lord H. Trees. Scot., i. 
330, Dickson. 

This entry is under date 24 Aprile, 1497, and refers 
probably to a present of oranges for King Jamee 
IV., which had just arrired at the port of Leith. 

Pomegranates were in like manner then called oppil 
gametii. 

APPINNIT. V. Apnyt. 

To APPLAUD, Applawd, v. a. To settle, 
devote, or apply, by public vote or consent ; 
hence, to vote, devote ; part. pt. applaudit. 

**. . and the money crottin for the saniyn to be 
applawdit to the commond Weill of this guid toun," 
&c. Burgh Recs. Aberd., 6 Jan. 15G1. 

Fr. applaudir, to applaud. 

APPOSIT, adj. Opposite, Compl. Scot., p. 
55, E.E.T.S. 

Appositione, s. Opposition, Ibid., p. 55. 

To APPOST, V. a. To arrange, dispose, put 
in order for defence, fortify. Lat. apposi^ 
tws, apt, fit. V. Apposit. 

How k what wst ye said appost yonr boidoor, 
MaddeLi coaDsall Is verry excellent. 

SempUl, Kxkortatwun to th€ Lordis, i. 14. 
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APPOy£NTABYLL,atf>. Terrible, caoaing 
or striking terror. 

TIm thoonder nit the daddls labjll. 
With horrmbjU Maud appmeniahylL 

Lmidtay, JSqMT. amd Cmat, L 1416L 

Wt. epounaniable^ temUo ; from epouvaiUer, to aeara; 
foniMriy eipoamsMlfr, originally e^paveiUer^ from Lat. 
•xpATontara, dorir. of expaoere, V. Bnohot'a Etym. 
Diot. 

APPROFFYT,;Hirt. Proven, proved. Buigh 
Rec Peebles., 5 Oct. 1461. 

APPRO WIN*, part. pt. Approved, accepted. 

" — rooeaTÌt and apprmein be the ooanaell,"' fte. 
Bargh Recs. Aberd.. 17 Oct. 1649. 

Another form it approffgi i both ara uied in theso 
Reoorda, and aro common elsewhere. 

Jamieaon gave only the form apprene. 

Fr. a^pTomver^ to approve. 

APPURVAIT. part. pt. Provided, prepared. 

Held with htm-aelf a gretmenye, 
Swa that he myeht be appurvaU 
lb defend, gif he war tsstayit 

Airftotir, ix. 421 Cen. MSL 

Edin. MS. haa " be a^ pwrwagiL" 

AQUARIE, 9. Aquarius, one of the signs 
at the zodiac ; Kingis Quair, st. 1. 

AQUITE, Aquitie, $. Equity, fair play. 

*' . . . conform to Jnetice, aquUe, and gaid 
soatom,^ ao. Bargh fieca. Aberd., 3 Aug. 1548. 
Fr. mptUèt "equitie, equalitie," Cotgr. 

To AQUYTE, v. a. To acquit, free. V. 
Aeqwft. 

^ ... he Ball nocht fecht^ bot thmch the athia 
of zii men arnlk aa hym aelff ia he aall aqujfte hym.** 
Bugh Lawia, ch. 22. 

ARAISrr, part. pt. Raised, lifted np. 
*^' * Quair, st. 75, Skeat. 



ARAND, partpr. Ploughing. Compl. 
Scot., p. 44. v. Ab. 

Goth, arfan^ to plough ; Lai. arans, ploaghiQg. M. 
Bog. earing, 

ARAYMENT, 9. Order, setting forth, ar- 
rangement, preparation. 

** • . . a{ion the arajfmeiU and nthria neceaaaria 
of the play to be plait in the feat of Corpoa Xriati 
■izttocnm.^ Burgh Reea. Aberd., 21 May, 1479. 

O. Fr. arraier^ arroier, to ordor, ammge, Burgny : 
Tfoffr, Cotgr. 

ARBYTRE, 9. Arbitrament, decision. Lat. 
arbiter^ a judge, umpire. 

And he told awer that, bot fenyeyng, 
He raid that arb^tre diaclar 
Oir thir twa that I Uuld of ar. 

Rsfwar, 1. 75. 

ARCH-SYNAOOUUE, 9. The chief or 
mler of the synagogue. 

"The which [i.e., profanation] aa the areh-tjfnoffogMee 
of olde did puniahe with afM-aynagogie ; ao ahould 
Kirk-poatora now ding it with the cuaotpline red." 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. xtììl 

(Sup.) c 



To ARESTE, v. n. To pause, condescend. 

Par it waa hale hia beheate. 
At thair allerU requeate, 
Mrcht dame Nature areste 
Of him for to re we. 

JtamlmU, L 887, Bean. MS. 

Thia aenae of the wh, ia peculiar. 
Fr. orrtMeTf to bring one to atand, from Lat. rttiart, 
to remain behind, atand atill ; So. reUL 

ARO, adj. Eager, fierce, ShetL 

Icel. Òrikifpr, atalwart, briak, in the aenae of braring 
or defying ; aa in the ezpreaaion, " 6HhnaA upp aem lea^ 
to riae to one'a feet like a lion ;" Cleaaby. 

Aeoosie, 9. Anger, fury, ibid. 
ARGERIE, 9. A crowd, multitude, Shetl. 

loeL òr-grfnni^ a oonntleaa multitude ; Cleaaby. 
The termoMj^rie, uaed in Orkn., ii prob. a oorr. form 
of at^rie. 

To AROEWE, Argie, v. To ar^e; to 
contend with, to fret against, to chide. V. 
Aboie. 

In my mynd 

My folk I wold argewe, bot all for noght 

irtM^ iiuair, at 27. 

The term ia atill need in S. in aU theae aenaea ; bat 
moat of them are now obaolete in E. In Ayra., Renfr., 
Lanarka., a mother atill aa^a to her (^uarrelaome 
children : '* Ye'll argle ither n'a mom ti* nicht ; ye*re 
never done wi*t." And the terma argie-bargk^ argie^ 
and bargie, are applied to auch oontentiona. 

O. Fr. arguetf to argue, plead ; to contend with. 

To ARIFFE, V. n. To arrive. Barbour, iv. 
559. 

Ari^vtno, 9. Arriral. Ibid., v. 122. 

ARLED, part. pt. Secured by part payment 
or part possession ; inf ef t ; arUd tn, secured 
or taken possession of for the party who has 
right of entry. V. Able. 

'*. . . for the Innea of eternity are alreadie arUd 
ÌM for our farther aaaurance^ bv our two faithful' 
fnrrioara, Enoch and £liaa,"&c Blame of Kirkbnriall» 
ch. iii. 

ARMINE, Armtne, «. Ermine, fur. V» 
Abminq. 

With mene^er, ouitrik, grice, and ryche armvM. 

Zgndsag, Papgfigo, L 1047. 
Low Lat. armùua^ ermine. 

ARMYNO, 9. Armour, arms, Barbour, iii. 
614. y. Armyn. 

Uaed alao aa an adj., meaning pertaining to or form- 
part of armour, aa armyng hois, armyng doublei, armgng 
acAoM, hoae, doublet, ahoea, to be worn with armour. 
Accta. Lord H. Traaa. Scot, pp. 25S, 257, 269» 
Dickaon. 

ARRAGE, 9. Feudal service with draught- 
cattle, i.e., aver9; also, the right of such 
service; Compl. Scot., pp. 124, 125, E.E.T.S. 
y. Araoe. 

Thia term ia anort for avero^^e : Low Lat. averaglum^ 
id. V. Da Oange. 
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ABBAYIS. 9. pL Arrows. 

▲addilnid wdll the Tp-ciiiiimyiig, 

8tB he WIS Tunjilt of Anoyng 

Hktt he tbair Arrtmria [thartl nocht dnid. 

Barbtmr, it 121, Cam. MS. 

ARRAY, «• Oarb^ fashion, pattern, style ; 
alsoi miifonnity ; m arraUf in uniform ; of 
«rf«y, of one pattern, aniform, alike. 

TUra talstftia ar Bocfat both* maid of array. 

Eimgis Qmair, it Ua 

YnL SkMl mgfoati that maid ahould here b« 
emitted. Mid armif rmd a fa$^ i.e., one order, atyU, 



ARRES, «• Arrasi tapestry ; so named from 
Arras, in Artois, N. of France, where it 
was first made ; osed also as an adj. 

'*• • ud for tho tarnog of the arru clathva to 
the Abbey end the Freria at the parliament,'* Ac 
Aoetik Lord H. T^mb. Soot, i. S3, Dickaon. 

ARREST, Abbeist, Areist, m. The legal 
seiznre of a person's wages in payment of 
dri>t ; also, the decree or authority for such 
aeiaore ; same as £«. arreèiment. o. 

The ordinary E. meaninga of this term are ourrent 
m& alao. 
O. Fr. arrul, an arrest, an exeentioii aenred npon a 
I'a pereoa or gooda, &o. Cotgr. 



ARSCAP, ARSOAPAT, s. Heirship, in- 
heritancei Burgh Rec. Peebles. V. Atbs- 

OHIP. 

The fonn arehap ocenra in these aame Recorda under 
date IS April, 1457 ; and airièkap in Preatwick Race., 
p. 82. 

The term ia freqnently used aa an a4i*; aa, "—the 
mnehtìs gadia," heirahip gooda, or goooa inherited ; 
Bnrgb Keee. £din., 25 Ja&, 1548. 

'ARSDENE,«. Archdean, ar^h-deacon. The 
opposite to ioddenff ije^ subdean^ in P. 
Plowman. ^ 

VjMNm the sand yit I saw, as thesanrare tane 
with grene awmonat on hade, Schir Oawana the Drake ; 
The Animt that aarman ay mchand in plana, 
O u r r e clou r of Kirk man waa ciepit the Clake. 

MoulaU, L 211, Bann. US. 

Given Arteme in the Dxcr. 

Dr. Jamieaon oorrected aome of the miatakea in the 
■eaaage aa pnUHahed byPinkerton; bntilrteen«, and 
JbrUaa for kirknun, he retained. In the Bannatyne 
119. the word at firat eight appeara like Arteene, and 
it ie eo giren in the Tery carefully prepared edition of 
the MS. iaaned by the Hunterian society ; but cloaer 
inq^eotion ehowa it to be Arsdene, and that tho 
misreading ia eanaed by the d being imperfectly formed 
Boder the torn of the a. In the Asloau or Auchinleck 
]IS.t which ie beantifnlly written, tho word ia clearly 



ARSET, adv. Backwards^ stern foremost; 
same with arslin^ arselins^ q. v.. Gall. 

ARSOUN, «• Bow of a saddle, saddle-bow. 
Barbour, xvi. 131 ; /ort/ter und hynder 
anoitn. front and back bow of saddle. 



il r aai m ie aometimee need for the aaddle itaelf ; but 
properly the aaddle had two araonna, one in front and 
one behind, called the fore or fniker anoun, and ^e 
Ayncl or hpmder oreavn. Hence — 

In the arKNma before and behynde 
Wer twey stooes of ynde» 
Gay for the maystrye. 

iSir XomVo/, 1. MS. 

Jamieeon'a miatake with thia word ia aa ledicrona as 
it ia wide of the mark. He mnat have been, aa Prof. 
8ke§X mildly pute it, " atrangely misled by the aonnd 
of the former part of the word.*' V. Note, Barbonr, 
p. 777, E. £. Text Soc. 

Fr. orpon, aaddle-bow. 

ARTICLES, «. vL 1. The subjects to be 

discussed, and the laws to be passed, by the 

Scot. Parliament were called articles. 

**The three eetatea of the realm having been 
aaaembled, certain persona were elected for the deter- 
mination of the Articles to be nropoaed to them by the 
kin^ leave of returning home being {riven to the other 
membera of tiie parliament." INrUer'a Hiat. Scot., 
ToL ii, p. 61, Ed. 1864. 

2. Lords of the Articlesi or short, **The 
Articles,** the members who formed the 
Cmnmittee of Pari, for determining the 
Articles ; also, the Committee of Parliament, 
which was usually called ^' The Articles.** 

*'That nane auapect of religione be choeen npon the 
Arttdea." Book of the Univeraal Kirk, p. 400, 
Ed. 1839. 

Some idea of the dntiea of thia Committee,. and of 
the mode of ite election, may be gathered from the 
following extracta from l^rtlera Hist, of Scotland. 

" Farliament waa then prorogued to the 17th of 
March, whilat the committee known by tho name of 
the Lards of the Articles, continued their aittinga for 
the introduction of anch atatntea aa were eateemed 
beneficial to the general intereata of the kingdom." 
VoL iii., p. 9, Ed. 18&I. 

Beigarding the opening of ParL, and the preliminary 
proceedinga that loUowed, aee the account given by 
the aame anther in voL iiL, pp. 126-7. Theae being 
ended, — 

*'The Loida of the Articlea were next choaen, the 
Older of which, aaya Randolph, *ia that the Lorda 
Spiriiaal chooee the Temporal, and the Temporal the 
Spiritual, — the Burgesses their own.' " VoL iii. , p. 127. 

From which we learn that Scot, lawa were framed 
not by Parliament, but by a aelect committee ef Parlia- 
ment, while all the other members were at home and 
encaged on their own affaira. 

In the Complaynt of Scotland the term artihlis ia 
applied to the conclusions, terms, or particulars of a 
treaty; v. p. 07, E.E.T.S. ed. The mdenture of an 
apprentice is still called his articles ; and the Captain 
of a ship takea charge of its Articles. 

ARUELL, «. A funeral feast. V. Akval. 

To ARYVE, AuRYFE, Ary^ve, v. n. To 
arrive, reach. V. Arifft. 

'*Oyf ony achyp aryre at the havyn of Berwyk or 
ony vthyr havyn Wjfthin the Kynryk of Scotland,'* 
&& Cuatome of Schippia, ch. 1. 

Atfwt and ita part. pt. arywyt are osed by Barbonr, 
iii. 389, 637. 

AS, coil/. That: quiiare aa^ where that, 
Kingis Quair, st. 40. 
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Thia 1IM of CM it itill oommon in tho South and West 
of 8. It it àUo often naed m a reL pron. for thai : Imt 
this UN m oommoB in Tarioiu dittncta of EogUnd m 
wdL 

When prooodod by » oomparatÌTO, as meant than ; 
■a^ **muur m," more than; CompL Soot, pp. 6, 13» 
14, &0. V.AflL 

ASCHINy adj. Aflheni of ash-wood. 

*' Iteni, giffin for aae aaehm tre, to be toppit to the 
Kingb pailyoania, ziiij t." Aoctt. Lord H. Treat. 
Soot., L 285, Dickton. 

A.-8. <ue« IceL askr, Dan. and Swed. atk, an atb. 

ASIAMENT, s. Easement, convenience, 
accommodation; Burgh Recs. Aberd., 81 
May, 1488. V. Aisment. 

To ASICH, V. a. A form of Assjrth, q. r. 
It ocean in Burgh Recs. freauentlj. 
Forms like this arose from mis-readmg t as 
c. In M. E. MSS. instances are manifold. 
y. Astich* 

ASISEy AsiSf 8. Assize. V. Atna. 

ASKf AiSK, «• 1. Drizzle; small particles 
of dust, or jnow, half-fog half •rain ; Orkn. 
and Shetl. 

2. A wooden dish for holding ashes, ibid. 

To Ask, Ai8K» v. n. To rain slightly, to 
drizzle, ibid. 
loeL odbe, A.-S. akoii, athet. 

ASKABy adv. In scorn, contempt, derision, 
or despite ; with mocks, jeers, or raillery. 

Hiay fut mte ttand fka thtme atkar. 



Svin lyk a btgger at the bar, 
And fltlniit mair or lease. 



BdaUis, L 1401. 



ProK relying on the Bannatyne MS. reading qfar. 
Dr. Laing reniured thit term, cU a dUtanee, away from , 
whioh eannot be correct ; for it contradicta the state* 
ment of the laat line^ and ia not in keeping with the 
aanae of the paatage. 

No donbt adoar is from O. Fr. eseAar, etcar, esber^ 
from etchamir, eicamir, tMchemir, eskernir, to blame, 
rail at, mock, jeer, insult : à eschar, in derision. V. 
Borguv's Gloss. 

Witn thit moaning the lente it clear, and the pictnro 
•omplete; for the passtage reads that : **They made 
BO ttand atide with toorn, jutt like a beggar at the 
biur [of an ale-houae]; and they pothed, drove, or 
tomed me ont more or less.'* 

ASLARS, AsLAURRis, «. pL Ashler stones. 

y. ASHUIB. 

". • that he tall famyt in hewing tj* fete of 
mdaurris to the fomettinff and completing of the towre 
«f the Tolbnith,'.' ftc Buxgh Rect. Edin. 19th Mar., 
1000-1. 

To ASOL, AssoL, Aisle, r. a. To sun ; to 
dry, mellow, or season in the sun ; generally 
applied to yarn, clothes, &c^ that are best 
dried in the sun ; Ayrs. 



AsOL, Aisle, Assol, «• Sunning, drying, 
mellowing or seasoning in the sun ; also, 
the act or the state of sunning, &c.; as, 
<<The claes '11 be gettin* a fine aUU the 
day ; " ** Run noo, an' set the claes to the 
' MoC Ibid. 

ASOLIX*, AiSLiN*, part, adj. Sunning; sun- 
drying ; fit or suitable for sunning ; in the 
state, act^ or process of sunning : as, ^ It*s 
a gran* aÌMlin day : see an' put out a' the 
asoiin* things first," Ibid. 

O. Fr. oseo&r, to tnn ; to teaton, harden, or dry in 
the tnn : OMOJ!^ tunned ; teatonod, &o. in the tun. 
Cotgr. 

ASOOND, ado. In a swoon, Shetl. 

ASOYLE, AsoiLS, v. a. A contr. form of 
oBèoilyie and it corr. asèoiUie^ to acquit, free, 
abaolve; also, resolve, answer, reply to, 
unriddle. 



Dr. JamteaoQ repreaenta Douglas at using assoiljfie 
improperly in the sense of renolcet &c. This is certainly 
an error, and one into which he would not have fallen 
had be considered or compared this term with eoilwe, 
to tdve, rseolTe ; V. i^fcr. In the tense used by 
Donc^at, and many other writert, the prefix a or as, 
it here simply intentive. It it a French usage in which 
Scottish wntert delighted ; indeed it it a marked 
peculiarity of the language as compared with Englith. 
Bat OTon E. n^itert to used the term, aa in 

AsofU my qwestyon anon ryght 
Thy brotner Abel, wher now is he ? 
Ha don, arid answers me as tycht. 

Coo. Mjfst,, pi 88. 

These oootracted forma are atill used ooUoqnialiy in 
reference to law 



ASPERT. Prob. a mis-reading of affert or 
ajferit, frightened, made or caused to be 
afraid. 

This term oocnra only in the following passage of 
the Kingis Qmair, which is evidently more or leas 
corrupt. 

<• Hiongh thy bsgynnyn^ hath bene retrograde, 
Be ftoward opposyt qahare tdl aspert. 
Now sail thai turn and lake on the dsrt " 

jr. Q.,sti7a 

So it stands in the only MS. that hat come down to 
ttt ; and various attempts have been made to get at tho 
meaning of the author, but without success. The 
latest, and by far the brnt, editor of the poem, Prof. 
Skeat, calls it *'the hopelessly difficult phrase tjuhare 
tUl aiperif the meaninff of which is unknown, and 
which must be corrupt*^ He renders the line. Be fro^ 
wardt &c., **by means of the perverse hostile men, 
wherennto (they were) exasperated;" but oonfessea 
that his rendering of it "is very obscure, though lest 
forced than any other explanation," p. 90. 

Dr. Jamieson proposed harsh, cruel, as the meaning 
of asperi ; but his note shows that he was not satisfied 
with it ; and, indeed, no one has accepted it And 
the same may be said more or less certamly of all tho 
other propoeals. 

Seeing then that the passage as it stands defiea 

planatiou, I began with it as a passage corrupted in 



ex 



the transcribing ; then after testing it word by word, 
I oondoded that the most likely placet where a traot- 



ASF 
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cribv would flo wroog, Mid Mpecially od« who did 
■ol know tho umgoage wall, were auhare tUlf aspert^ 
«Dd deri. ThoD, » careful f iaay of the context 
■■ggeoted thai qnkare iiii is a very likely mis-readiog 
•fli fnAft Afrt iUL who hitherto ; tuperi, of e(^«r< or 
^finitf frightened, overawed ; and dtrt, of dclrt, dm/, 
«r deerd; damited^ injured, wronged, oppressed. 
Tho passage so restored would oe, — 

** llMmgh thj begynnyng hath been retrograde, 
Be ftoward, opposyt, qnha heretUl affert ; 
Now sail thai tan and lake on the deirt." 

Which oeitaJbly improvea the scansion, and does not 
loreo the sens/; cppoijft heing read as it is oommonly 
pvoa. cp»U ; ixA turn, or dtiH, as dissyllabic 

Tho meaning of the passsgo then is : " Thoaeh thv 
hsipntring has oeen backward or unfortunate through 
me workioff of] froward, adverse men, who hitherto 
nightanod tneo ; now shall they turn and look upon 
theo as an injuiwd one.*' And we know that such a 
change did take place very soon after this passage was 
written, and almost as suddenly as is implied. In the 
eoriy summer of 1423 James was writing his Quair in 
despondency, and almost without hope of freeilom ; 
ana by the end of August a oomniission was at work 
arranging for his return to Scotland as lawful king. 
See l^tler'a Hist, of Scot., vol ii., ch. 1. 



ASPOSrr, ASSPOBIT, part. pt. 1. Disposed, 
inclined, able. Y. Asposit. 

S. Appointed, directed, enjoined. 

**• • • aneehaplane . . . daylie doand mes 
•ft the aaid altar quoan he is cMposil. Burgh Rec. 
FeeUee* 20th Jan. 1520. 

AupoiU occurs in this sense under date 15 Oct, 
1481 ; and e»p09ii occurs under date 28 Mar., 1457t 
bearing the first sense. 

ASPYNEyt. A long boat. Y. Etpyne. 

The meaning of this word is somewhat vsgue and 
tadefinite in the Dicr., but the derivation is correct. 
Tho Cam. MS. reads euppne, which may be directly 
tnoed to IceL etpingr, Sw. esping, a ship's boat. v. 
PtolL Skeat's Gl. to Barbour. 

ASSALE, ASSAY, ASSAYE, s. Assault, 
attack, attempt. Barbour, Douglas, Lynd- 
say. y. AasAiLTiE. 

• • • • the toun was hard to ta 
Yith oppyn a»tal€ be strinth or mycht, 
Thaifbr ne thoncht to virk Tith shchU 

Jtafteur, ix. 85a Cam. MS. 

Sdta. MS. has §atot. 

A$iaU and ^ssay are also used as vb. 

ASSBACEET, AsbackeTi Asebacket, «. 
All ashbat; West and South of S. 
Y. As, Ass. 

This is a dimin. of asiòach, a hack or tub for ashes. 
The term hack is still applied to a kii(d of brewer's tub, 
and haa bcoi corr. into bat ; in the same way bat, a 
winged mammal, is corr. from M.E. bakkt, badix ; Sc. 
btuiekie, and bauckk-bird, 

ASSEISIT, part. pt. Settled, entered on 
possession, fixed. 

• Mart in Capricome ; 

And Cjnthia in Sogittar asseisit. 

Lyndtajf, Papyngo, L 130. 

In law, a person is still said to be èeUed or possessed 
of pro^orty : there is also the term §eUin or setun, 
possession of property. 



To ASSEMMYLL, Assembill, v. n. To 
assemble, Barbour, xvii. 341 ; to advance to 
battle, Ibid., ii. 294 ; to join battle, en- 
counter, attack, Ibid., xii. 267, 543 ; aaaem" 
myl on^ to attack. Ibid., xiii. 7, Camb. MS. 
y. Assemble. 

ASSENTATIONE, 9. Flatteiy; in the 
sense of assentinji^ to every thing said by 
a superior. Compl. Scot., p. 3. 

O. Fr. oBaetUatioti, ''assentation, flatteries cQUogning,** 
Cotgr. 

To ASSICH, Asich, v. a. To compensate, 
to give compensation, part. pt. assichit. V. 
AsSTTH, of which it is a corrupt form. 

" . . . he wants his mere, and the saidis persons 
acht til npricht and asdich him for hir." Burgh Recs. 
Aberd., 19 July, 1480. Sp. C. 

ASSIGE, s. Siesfi. Burgh Bees. Aberd., 
2 Oct, 1546. V. AssEOE. 

In another entry daring the same month it is written 
sage. 

ASSIONAIS, AssiONAS, «. pL Assignees. 
Charters of Edinburgh, 8 Nov., 1482. 
Burgh Rec. Ediu., p. 230. 

ASSIS| 9. pi. Ashes, potash. V. As. 

" . . . ilk barell of tasill twa peniis, of a barel 
wyth ostts twa peniis," &c. Assize of Petty Customs, 
oh. 11. 

ASSIS, AssYis, AsiSE, s. Assize, a statute 
fixing the %veight, measurey or price of any- 
thing. Fr. asMisef a set rate ; from Low L. 
asaidere^ to set, fix, settle. 

*' A man may profs sesinc of lande boucht wyth in 
the burche efter the law ana the asise mayd be Dauid 
King of Scotland this maner,'* kc. Fragments of Old 
Laws, ch. 10. 

** Item, at thai keip nocht, na fferris keip tho amm 
of brsid and aile, wyn and nesche lauchfully." 
Chalmerlan Air, ch. 4. 

AssisORiE, 9. Asscssorship ; the post, duties, 
or work of an assessor. Burgh Recs. Edin., 
vol. iii.y p. 5. Recs. So. 

To ASSOLYE, r. a. To absolve ; pret. and 

Eart. pt. assoteit. Barbour, xx.. 295, Camb. 
IS. V. ASSOILYIE. 
This vb. is still used in Scotch Law. 

ASSONYE, EssONYE, *. An excuse for 
absence, a law term. V. Assontie, v. 

*\ . . and quha that dissobeyis and absentishym 
in the ^rm witboutin leif or-a resonable assonye ho sal 
paye," ic. Burgh Rec. Edin.. 2 Dec. 1474. 

ASSOUERIT, part. pt. Browned, ripened. 

Thin wes in -till the harviitt tyde 
Qnheo feldia, that ▼ar fair and ryde, 
Chargit with come assoutrit var. 

Barbour, x. 1S7, Camb. MS. 
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O. Fr. Mr, Wt. mmr, bcowniah red.' 
**8aurir, to tannQ ioto a loml ooloar," Cotgr. V. 
Prof. Skaat'i Barbour, p. 646. 

ASSOWERYT, pret. Felt assurance, felt 
secoiey trusted. 

far in his noble coaemyng, 
And in his he j coewalry, 
Thai oitowervt rycht soueranlT. 

iovieur, zi. 809, Edin. ICa 

O. Fr. ateenrer, to leeare, from Lai. a— ec urnr e . 

ASSWETTT, part. adj. Accustomed : Lat 

asèueiui. 

Injnmis glaid he was nroht weill aawdUj 
Rycht natlie oo the lloire alatra coald dance. 

SmpiU BaUakB, p. 2. 

ASSYTHER, §. A law officer whose duty 
was to see that offences were suitably 
punished or atoned for, an assessor. V. 

ASSTTH. 

"Itam, for bretd and drink feched forth to the 
OBiifthtriff xxz ■." Acctt. Borah of Peebles, 15 Deo. 
1629. 

Hiis refreshment was given to the auythtrU at a 
baniinff of witches, and appears to have been a refresh- 
ment all roand ; for the same entry continues thus : — 

*'Item, feched forth thairof to the hangman and 
wiohes, zriii s.*' 

To ASTERT, v. n. To start, bound, set off ; 
also, to start up or aside; and hence to 
avoid, shun, escape, Kingis Quair, st. 40, 44. 

V. ASTABT. 

ASTLAYRy AsTLEB, adj. Ashler. V. 

ASHLAB. 

" . • . xii^ hewyn stanys oMlayr and coynyhe 
swilk as fallys to that werk," &a Charters of Edin- 
bnivh, 29 Nor. 1387. 

Used also as a s, as in the following : — " . . and 
he sail fumys illr fate of the aitler weill hewin on all 
faces for ij d the fate," &c. Burgh Recs. Edin., 19 
ICar. 1500-1. 

To ASTONEY, v. a. To amaze, astonish, 
dismay, Barbour, i. 299, Herd's Ed. V. 
Stonay. 

ASTRASIMENT, «• A corr. or enat. for 
astranaimeut, distraint, seizure of goods for 
debt. 

" . • . tane in aatroaimerU of payment of a 
Hambargh barel of salmond, " Ac Burgh ifecs. Aberd. . 
16 Jan. 1469. 

O. Fr. <uiraindre, also rctdraindrt^ to distrain : a«- 
trtndemtnt^ rastrendemeni, distraint, Burguy. 

ASUA, eonj. Also, as well as: a corn of 
aUua, Burgh Recs. Aberd., 12 Sept. 1489. 

ASUR, AisuR, 9. and adj. Azure, Houlate, 
1. 346; aisser^ Mait. CI. Misc., iii. 372. 

ASYSSy è. Assize, Barbour, xix. 55, Edin. 
MS. v. Asiis. 



AT| prep. From, of, at the hands of ; also, 
by, or in accordance with, like to. 




Dickson. 

*'• . . the faithfoU after Constantine in founding 
of kirks, taking the type ai lerusalema templo," &o. 
Blame of Kirkbariall, ch. vt 

At Al, At All, At a', jodv. 1. In all 
things, in all respects, in every way, at 
best. 

So need by Douglas in his ProL to Eneadoi^ Bk. L 
" Mj wareraad wit, my cnnnjng feble oiaiL** 

2. In or at any thing, in any respect, in any way, 

at any time, on any account ; in this sense 

it is similar to ava\ and still in common 

use. *^ He can do na gude at a'." " Wark 

disna concern him at dT ^Ye'll aye fin' 

me at hame ; I ne'er gae out at a'." 

In this sense it is generally preceded by a negatire 
term. 

3. It is also used in the sense of rightly, 
cori*ectly, properly, well ; and hence, with 
comfort, satisfaction, or credit, &c. ^ Tell 
me hoo to do't; I canna do't at aV 
*' With(y)t a new goun, I couldna gang wi', 
nor sit beside thae gran' folk at a*. ' 

In senses 2 and 3 the meaning is intensified br 
repeating the phrase : as, "I canna gang there at a, 
crfa'." V. At All. 

ATAE, Atoo, adv. Unto, towards ; hence, 
close, shut; as,. "Come in atae," i.e., come 
in towards (the fire). And to a person 
going out, — '*Draw the door. atae," draw 
the door close, shut the door on leaving. 
West of S., Orkn. 

In Orkn. the form is aito. Gl. Orcadian Sketch 
Book. 

ATEMPTAT, s. Contempt ; act of con- 
tempt ; an illegal aggression. Y. Attemp- 

TAT. 

*'. . . in the oonunittins of the said eoormitie 
and heycht (Uemptat,** &c Buigh Bees. Aberd., 4 
Mar, 1562. 

Fr. attentat, an illegal aggression, alieni juris TÌolatio ; 
and in this seuso it occurs freiiuently m the Privy 
Council Begister. 

ATEN OUT O' PLY. Animals that are 
very lean and in poor condition, although 
they have had abundance of food, are said 
to be aten out o' />/y, eaten out of plight or 
condition. Soutn and West of S. V. Ply. 

ATEXTIC, adj. Authentic. Compl. Scot., 
p. 3. V. Attextik. 

ATHER, Atuir, adj. and pron. The one or 
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tke otheTt eacht each of two^ both. Y. 

But «<ft<r imii Aft athw with tie htiit 
Xymftiy, Jtuiimg bduix Waimmn amd Bauhow^ L SI. 

TUtform ii rtpMttdly mtd by LyndMy, and in 

ATI8,s. Oats ; A.-S. (feo, pL dton. V. AlT. 
**lUm, to Dave CaldeweU, the aumda, beapreoea 
to by bim a obalder of atiè, ▼]. lib.'* Aoeta. Lonl H. 
l^iM Soot, L 131, DickMo. 

ATWrRAB, AiTSTRAB, §. Oat-straw, a stem 
or straw of oats ; West and South of S. 

ATONIS, adv. At once. V. Atanis. 

AT0UER,0uTOUERy0nTOURypr«p. Above, 
bejrondt farther^ farther than. V. Atoub, 
(hUauer. 

•'ÀHaolionthalia aiowr tho statate of the Lord, 
. • • that ia abone or ai oner tho f tatute of Ood," 
Aau Bhmo of Kirkbariall, ch. xz. 

To ATBAY, Atbbt, Attbat, v. o. To 
tnmble^ frighten, torment, harass ; part. pt. 
airajfed^ aireytd^ cUlrat/ed. Y. Tbat. 

Jl^ tng9t Tozatioo, ■hame, loss; M. Eng. trek^ 
*iy. Homo trtgioM, to rex, troablo, grievo. 

ATSET, «. The commencement of the ebb- 
tide» Shetl. 

To ATTACH, v. a. To charge, arrest, 
.•ammon. Fr. aUaeher^ from Lat. tango, to 
toocn. 

** • . • ohaigo yoa that inoontinent yo aUack 
aB alnacon wbaia namoo . . . aall preaent to you 
hi writ pbunng thorn ondor aafo aod aare pledges tnal 
Hmj abaJl oompoir,'* èc €halmerian Air, oh. 2. 

Attachit, Attachtt, pari. pL Attached, 
diaiged, snmmoned, arrested. 

**Gif thai a bnrma be aiiackft utath the bnrgh for 
dil or for ooy myaflilt," fte. Boi^gh Lawii, ch. 51. 

**• • . aio aa haa brokyn the pece of the fayr, he 
sal bo aHaekyi and ay keriy kepyt till the motia of that 
flko layr," &o. Borgh Lawia, ch. 8S. 

Attachmbnt, Atachement, «. Charge, 
■ommons, arrest ; also, the legal document 
anthorizing the charge, &c. 

**Tho aofgeand shall swear . . . that he wUl 
brarfally attach and faithfully present hia aUaehmaU$," 
OMha of OiBcoia, ch. Sergeandl 

"• • . the said Audio callit thrys and nocht 
OBtorit, than the seriand Thomaa of Loch prufit his 
aio d bgme i i l ," &o. Buigh Bee. Peebles, 2G Jan. 1476. 

ATTANIS, adv. At once. Y. Atanis. 

ATTEICHIT, j^h. pt. Attoched, chaiged, 
incriminated, inculpated. Y. Atteighe. 

Be thow tUUkkU with thift, or with treMoan. 

Menrpmm, ParL qfBeitiis, L ISO. 

Fh oHoeAfr, to attach ; but hers used in its legal 



ATTER, AuTEB, 9. An altar ; also, in the 
sense of altarage it is common in the earlier 
Burgh Records. 

Attebioe, Attraoe, 9. Altarage. 

•'. . . that the aUeriget aalbe desaimit in tho 
patronis handiB," Ac. Burgh Eeca. Peebles, 7 Apr., 
1667. 

ATTER, Ater, Etteb, «. Poison, poisonous 
matter, purulent matter from a sore, Clydes. 
Y. Ettir. 

A.-S. rftor, also dUor^ poison ; hence atUreo^ the old 
name of a spider. 

ATTILE, Attile-dugk, «. A water-fowl ; 
also called the Pochard or Poker. Orkn., 
NeilPs Tour. Y. Atteille. 

To ATTLE, Attel« Atel, v. a, and n. 
Lit. to go towards, to approach ; hence, to 
aim at, purpose, intend, propose, direct, 
direct one's way, journey. V . Ettle. 

IceL €Btia^ to intend. 

Both aUU and etUfi have been used from the earliest 
times; they occur in Will, and Werwolf, Cot. and Town. 
Mysteries, Gawaine Romances, and our Scot. Buigh 
Beoords, and they are still used. 

Attle, Atel, «. Aim, purpose, intention, 
attempt Y. Ettle. 

ATTRAYED, part. Troubled, frightened. 
Y. Atray. 

ATWEEN-LICHTS. The distance between 
neighbours' houses, Shetl. 

To AUAILYE, Avalye, v. n. To avail, be 
of use. Y. Avail. 

To AUANGE, v. a. To advance, help, help 
forward, prosper. Kingis Quair, st. 50, 
79, 156. Y. AvANCE. 

AUCHE, 9. A haugh, flat land. Gael. 
aughj id. 

*' . • . a fre lonjrng throw the sayd auehe to Glen- 
tras as eflTeris to the town to haf of law," &c. Burgh 
Bee. Peebles, 14 Dec. 1475. 

AuGHEN, adj. Flat, level ; also used as a «• 
meaning neld, fertile land. 

Various names of places in S. are derived from 
Auehe: as, AuchloTon, in Aberdeenshire; Anchens, 
Auchinleck, and Aachindrane, in Ayrshire ; Auchin- 
earn and Auchingray, in Lanark ; Auchindinny, in 
Mid-Lothian ; Auchtennuchty and Auchtertonl, in 
Fife ; and Auchterarder, in Perth. 

AUCHT. 1. Aiicht and Want, use and wont, 
usual, customary. Y. Aught. 

" . . . for xiiijn merks yeiriy, to be payet at 
the termes auehi aiut want," etc. Burgh Bee. Edin.. 
146«. 

*' • . • asiamentis, profitis, ande deriteii^ amehi 
wul woni," Buigh Boca. Aberd., 1488. 
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S. Aueki,of r€990un^ reasonable duty, or satis- 
factioD. 

*•• . • ndy to do to tb« uxà lettcrts th« cmdhl 
^rttutm." Baryh Rees. Abcrd., 12 Jan. 1644. 

AUCHTSnM» adj. Eightsoroe, consisting 
of eight persons or things. 

E» WM bot OMcAlffHM ill hii root, 
Vor of danger he bad bo doot. 

■ 

A.«& eaJUoMnii, eightaome : from etdUa, eight. 

AXJCKTY, adj. Eighty. S. A.-S. mAìo, 
eight. 

AUCTOR, AucTOUB, Awctob, Autoub, «. 
Author, originator; Henryson, Douglas: 
Bann. MS. pp. 948, 959, 847. 

AUD, adj. Old ; a corr. of auld^ q.v. 

AUDIENSy 9. Audience, hearing; Com- 
plajnt of Scot., p. 31 : open court, Heniy- 



Thalr fold no man for wrang or Tioleiu, 
Hie adaersar panoeut at hU awin hand, 
Without prooen of law io audieH9. 

Htmrjfion, Wo{famd Lamb, I 67, Bann. US. 

Dr. Lniag** od. givea '* Without prooea of law and 
tMmee ; " tho other ia the better reading. 

AUDIT, «. A horizontal shaft or level 
forming an approach to a mine or a means 
of draining it; Early Recs. of Mining in 
Scotland, p. 107: adii^ Derbyshire Lead- 
Mining Terms, Dial. Soc. Lat. aditus. 

AUDFTURE, «. Audience, congregation, 
company of listeners. 

"... and the nizt day following the audUare 
was ao adender that many wondered.** Knox'a Refor- 
mation in Soot., L 136, Wood. Soc. 

Fr. otulifojre^ an audience, from Lat. auditorium, 

AUENTURE, «. V. Aventure, and Aven-^ 

To AUERT, V. a. and n. The older form of 
aduerif to attend, attend to, inquire; ex- 
amine ; also, to acquaint, advise, warn. V. 
Advert. 

The O. Fr. form was averiir, which ia given as adver' 
Hr by Cotgrare. Mod. Fr. avertir. 

*' . • . to <)nietlye auert qnhair they heir noyia of 
atranjgearis or leiknes, and to augrt the pruueat and 
bailaiea thairof," eto. Bnigh Recs. Aberd., 27 July, 
1530. 

*' Air noyif ef,** get information regarding.: same 
aa •• hear Uil of,*' ta>d '• gd ward ^.'* 

AuMRTEXCE,#. Attention, oversight, examina- 
tion; also, information, notification, warning. 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 17 May 1531. 

AUBRTT, AvERTY, adj. ' Prudcut, cautious, 
well-advised; Barbour, viii. 162, zviii. 439. 

V. AWERTT. 



AUHTINO, part. Owing. Burgh Rec. 
Peebles, 18 June, 1565. v. Auqhtand. 

AUINO, Ayixa, Awino, vawt. pr. Owing. 
Burgh Recs. Aberd., 18 Alarch, 1532. V. 

AUL*, adj. Old ; so pron. iu the South and 
West of S. 

AuLFARRAN, adj. Sagacious. 

AULFARRAN, adj, Sagacious. 

AULD SAUNDERS, Auld S.\nners, Auld 
Sakxy, 9. A name for the deil, Satan ; 
Clydes. V. Saunders. 

AULD WIFE, 9. 1. An old woman, S. * 

2. A name given to a talkative, gossiping 
person,— one whose speech and manners are 
similar to those of an old woman ; also to 
one who makes much of little things, S. 

3. The cowl or cover of a chimney-can, used 
as an aid-vent. 

So called on aoeonnt of iti likoneaa to an old woman'a 
head envelo|>ed in a flannel cap. 

In ordinary caaes the chimney-can or pig has set on 
it a top or tap : hence the term pig-tap. But whoro 
tho ventilation is imperfect, the tap ia removed and 
on auld-wi/e ia suliatituted. During high winds both 
oid-wivta and pig'tapn are apt to be thrown down, and 
atrset walking at auch times is somewhat dangerous. 
Hence the severity of » storm, and one's courage in 
braving it, came to be represented by the expressiooc 
'* raining aic/<l-icivf« and pff^-top*,'* m'hich became cor* 
mpted into "raining auld'wivtè and pike-€tajftt." 

AUM, Aw3i, 9. Alum ; so pronounced by 
the people all over Scotland, like caum^ 
cawmj for calm. 

To AuM, AwK, V. a. To soak with alum, as 
in the process of making tinder, awm't or 
white leather, &c. ; also, to beat soundly, 
thrash, punisli, — ^in the same sense as E., to 
tan, to tan one*s hide. 

Auu Leather, Auh't Leather, 9. Called 
also white Uatlier; leather prepared by 
soaking in a solution of alum, ancl used for 
gloves, for lining shoes, &c., S. 

AUMERALE, 9. Admiral. V. Amyralb. 

"... Gilbert Meiffues, vndcr aumeraU in 
name of tho toone/' etc. Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 18 
Feb. 1445. 

O. Fr. amiraii, amiral ; but from Arab. amSr, » 
prince, an emir. 

AUNCIETY, AuNCiETiE, 9. Antiquity, 
ancientncss ; Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. xix. 
V. Anciett. 
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Thm focm mmekmU ooeun in Barbour, tL 252 ; mnd in 
of Um WMt of S. the fonm aneienirpf 
ara ■till «Md in the Mune mdm. 

AUNTY, «• 1. A mlgar name for a loose 
womaoy one who keeps a brothel. 

In a Mular aeaae it was need by Shakespeare in 
Whilar^ TUs^ IT. iii. 11. 

S» A Tiilgur name for the bottle, a debauch. 

U^ maid to be social and csaty. 

In cheeriag to ooap aff onr horn— 
Bnt Bakin' ower fkee wi* oar atmiy 

ÌM sars to bring troable the mom ; 
Vsr «Mnte'# a dangerooi kimmsr. 

And no-to be dalUsd wi' aye, 
SmU tam to Ueak winter our simmer, 

Aad sprinkle our haffets wi' grey. 

Alex. Rodger, WhietU-Binkie, ii. 23?. 

mniiy was oommonly applied to an un- 

who kept an inn or public house, and 

ita imlicatioB to the drink obtained in such 

pkeea. In tba West of S. it is still a common saying 

■aeffin liquor — **He*§ been eeein* hie 




AUB, AusR, AwB, «. The mark left by 
a cat or woand, S. V. Arb. 

Whilo tha cat or wound is healins the mark is called 
it ia eonpletely healed the mark is called 



loaL terTf Arrp Dan. ar^ Sw. drr, a aeam, scar or mark 
olawoaad. 

To AUROLEBAKOIN, v. n. To wrangle, 
contend; same as fcrr-tnrr, Ramsay. Y. 
Abolbbaboue. 

Tba tandencj to drop the i in words of common use 
is JUoatnted 1^ thia woid- ; ita common pron. is argie* 
otuyttf or euye oflfpow 

AUTENTICAL, a<^'. Authentic, authenti- 
cated, y • Attentik. 

'* . • • theaaldoMlfli/ftea/acta of the bnrcht," 
Ota. Bu|h Bee, Pkeatwick, 31 Jan. 1576-7. 

AUTHBHTncLTy odv. Authenticated, with 
attestation. 

** Aod offdania that ilk buivh tak the copy of thia 
aol oMeaiiUg imder the clenis signe and subecrip- 



iMNm maBMU," eta Bnigh Bee. Edin., 10 Nov. 1500. 

To AYAILL, V. a. To lower. Barbour, 
ZTÌL 620, Camb. MS. V. Auale, Awail, 
Ayahx. 

AYAKy AvAiKy adj. and adv. Lit. vacant, 
empty, unfilled ; hence, incomplete, uncon- 
cluded ; also^ unpaid, unsettled ; in arrears, 
behind hand. 

**. • . thoaaìdYÌeartoperaewthesaidiapersonis 
that lyia aeak in eontemptioun afor the spiritual juris- 
dietion," etc. Borgh Bees. Aberd., 24 May, 1546. 

Tr.vaower, from Lat vacart, to be vacant. 

In ita literal sense the term is applied to a house or 
fsrm or property that is unoccupied ; in the second 
aonao it la applied to a lease or an eagagement that ia 
not yet coaMeladed ; in the third sense, a rent, a debt, 
tto., that remavis unpaid ; in the fourth sense, to the 
peraon who has not paid his rent, debt, etc., as in the 
[ paaaaga qnoted. 



AYAL, adj. Fallen down, helpless, not able 
to rise. Y. AvAiLL. 

When an animal baa fallen on its back or side so 
that it cannot raise itself, it is said to be aval, Ewea 
with lamb are sometimes in this state, and, if not 
assisted by the shepherd, they soon become the prey of 
corbies and hoodies. 

AYALYE, V. Avalye que valyet avail what 
may avail, whatever may be the result, 
Barbour, ix. 147, Camb. MS. Y. Avail, 

AUAILTE. 
Fr. vaUle quie vaiUe^ Lat. valeat quantum valeat. 

AYAWARD,#. Yanguard. 

And knaw lutbly on qubat maneir 
Their avawardf that wes so stout,— 
War reboytit so suddandly. 

Barb(mrt xil 179, Cambw MS. 

Fr. avani, before, and O. Fr. toardt^ guard, guard ; 
the modern form is avatU'garde, 

To AYENT, V. a. To give air to, to cool, to 
vent. Y. AwENT. 

AYENTOUR, Aventure, #. Yenture^ 
hazard, risk ; adventure, exploit ; fortune, 
chance, luck; and in a general sense, 
accident, mischance. Y. Aunter, Aven- 

TURB. 

Wild Aventouris, Witld Aventuris, «. 
Free ventures, foreign ventures ; the name 
given to foreign vessels that brought goods 
into port on venture. 

** . . . gif it sail happin the tonn to bald the 
oommonn mvlnis , . . andthetnVrf atva/ovrisinto 
thair awin handis this yeir intocum,** etc. Burgh 
Beca. Edin., 16 Oct 1515. 

^* . • . the comptar chargis him with the dewte 
of the wyld aveniurit set to him the yeir of his office 
for the sowme of sevin hnndreth merks." Treas. Accts., 
Boigh Recs. Edin., 1553-4. 

AYERAOE, AVERI8H, s. Y. under Avety. 

AYERTY, adj. Prudent, cautious, well 
advised. Barbour, viii. 162, Camb. MS. 

Y. AWERTY. 

AYERY, 9. The supply of provisions for the 
horses. Y. Averib. 

I>r. Jamieson rendered this word "live stock, as 
including horses, Ac," and in doing so followed too 
closely Dtt Cange's meaning of M. Lat. aivrta, from 
which this word is derived. WhatoTer that term may 
have originally included, its Scot, derivative acvry, 
averie, was used in the sense siven above ; it relatà 
to — not the horses, but provender for the horses ; and 
the chief of the department was the avtnar, or Master 
of the Avery. V. Acots. Lord H. Treas. Scot., i. 231, 
Dickson. 

In various districts of S. the term average, corr. into 
averieh and avery, is applied to tho stubble and grass 
left in corn fields after oarvest, because it generally is 
the portion of the avers or horses. Average and averieh 
are common in the North of E. also : r. Brockett'a 
OkMs. 
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AVISE. On am9€f tell of, oousider. 

▲ad oCUr MO tkal I can Bogbt on avite. 

Km§U QwUr, at 97, Skaat 

AYISE^, adj, Fhident, considerate. V. 

AWISB. 

AWA, prep, as adj. Reduced, failed, broken in 
health, wealth, or position ; as, ^^ He*s au>a 
to skin an' bane,** i^, reduced to a skeleton. 
He*8 clean awa wi't noo; naebody trusts him, 
Le., he is completely broken in credit, &c. 

In the phimM^ awa* V ih€ head, deranged, beside 
one's oeUy aa giTea by Dr. Jamiesoo, awaC tmpliea ui 
ozteaaioo of the idea ezpreaaett above. 

AWA, iniefj. Implying; contradiction, ridi- 
cnle, banter, coaxing, &c.; as, ^ Hoot, aiea* 
man I ye're clean wran^.'' As in the case 
of aro, the meaning is intensified by repeti- 
tion, S. 

Awa-Oajk, Awa-Oaux, «. Departure, leave- 
taking, death. Y. Wa-Oain. 

To A WAILYE, AWAILE, v. n. To avail, to 
be of nse, Barbour. V. Awaill. 

To AW AL, V. a. To lower, let down, descend. 
y. AvaiU. 

Thai that with-ln the casteU war 
Had armyt thaim and maid thaim boan ; 
And aooe thair brig awalii doun, 
And iachit in-tUl giet plenty. 

/fafteur, XT. 184, Edin. MS. 
F^. anol^r, to lo^ 



AWALK, Awauk, v. n. To awake. Lynd- 
say, Thrie Estaitis, 7, 273. 

AWALL, AwAiix, «• Value, equivalent. 

V. AWAIL. 



pofeionia of wyne, or the awaU of 
of the iomyii," ete. Bargh Reca. Aberd., 16 Apr., 

AWANSEMENT, «. Advancement, pro- 
motion ; Fr. avaneer. 

He trityt thaim ao wisly ay. 
And with sa mekiU InfT ahua. 
And iio awat uew i e iU wald ma 
Oif thair deid, that the mast cowart 
He maid atontar then a libart 

BarBeur, zr. 022, Edin. BCS. 

AWANT, AwADNT, AuANT, V. and «• Vaunt, 
land, praise. Addit. to Awant. 

ft, vsnffr, id.: the nrefiz being aimply intena. The 
terms are need by Rolland, after Chaucsr. 

AWAR, «. Owner, Burgh Bees. Aberd., 27 
Feb. 1507. V. Awner. 

To AWABD, V. a. To ward ofiF, to protect 
or defend from attack or violence, to guard 
against. 

^ *'Bttt to award the malinuuice of any gain-aaid affec- 
tion, I atronahold myaeu under your Marqoeahipa 
MeoenAtiame.'' Dedication, Blame of KirkburialL 
Thia term ia from the Teat, root War, to protect, 

(Sup.) D 



defend i A-8. wnrNM, tMarian, jfnewriam, Y. Skeat'a 
RtyoL Diet ander Awari and Wakt. 

To AW ABE, V. a. To guard, protect, or 
defend against; also, to avoid, shun, pre- 
vent, save from. V. Award. 

'* Agninat the f^yaon of thia Papiatry, there are two 
preaeniatine oonaiderationa th*t mny aware it.** Blame 
of Kirkbariall, oh. xii. 

" Bttt <o aarare that aore sin of profanation, tfaora 
are," etc. Ibid., eh. xfiii. 

A.-S. gewwriam, to protect ; from mer, gewegr, aware, 
caationa. V. Skeat'a Etym. Diet. 

AWAY WAED, Awaywart, adv. In Bight, 
in retreat, retreating. 

The Erll with the schirreff met he 
iftaajnosnl with thar gret menve. 

Barbtmr, xvL SSL Camb. BIS. 

Edin. 3fS. has awajfwari, 

AWCHT, pret. Owed, ouf^ht to do, Bar- 
bour, i. 255; desen-ed. Ibid., iii. 59. V. 
Aught. 

AWENAND, adj. Comely, suitable, advan- 
tageous, Barbour, iii. 41. V. Ayenand. 

AWEB, «. A cart-horse, drauf;ht«horse ; 
Alex. Scott, Bann. MS., p. 843, 1. 110. 
V. Ayeb. 

To AWISE, AwYSE, V. a. To advise, coun- 
sel, instruct, assure; put for art«e, Fr. 
aviseTf Mod. E. advi»e. 

Aa he awMf<, now ha?e thai done. 

Bofhour, iLSSS. 
le aak yow ratpyt for to se 
Thia lettir, ana thairwith awgnt be 
TIU to-morn, that ye be set 

Barftovr,! 020. 

Awi8, AwYB, Ewis, 9. Advice, counsel, 
instruction, direction. Fr. art*. 

*< The bailllea be aids of the oounsall," etc. Buigh 
Bee. Peeblea, 4 Oct. 1568. 

" In the fyrat, feyt be the awyt of the Theaanrar, 
the Compteroll«r and Maater Alexander Inslya in 
Leythe," etc Aoota. Lord H. Treaa. Scot., 1 245» 
Dickaon. 

** . . . by eioifandoonaent of the hailleraft,** 
•to. Borgh Reca. Peeblea, 90 Sept. 1560. 

AwiSEMCNT, «• Consideration, time for con- 
sidering. Barbour, ii. 297. * V. Avoite. 

AWMENER, 9. A purse, a bag for alms. 

And oahen he ded we«, 9a yhe ber. 
Thai rand in -till bin aianener 

A letter 

Barbour, vilL 490, Camb. òiS. 

Edin. MS. baa coffer, 

O.Fr. aiiiNOfMierf, Fr. aumòntère, a bag for alma. 

AWX, AwNE, adj. Own. Barbour, vi. 
636, Camb. MS. V. AwiK. 

AWNTYR, «• Adventure, hap, risk. Bar- 
bour, zix. 761, Edin. MS. 

Awentwr ia the moat common form of thia word in 
onr earlier proae. Cf. AwfUjfrs of Arthur, 
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AWBIOE, i. The tips of the little ridges 
laid bj the plough are called the awrige of 
the field ; wnen the grain is sown the awrige 
is harrowed over to cover the seed. West 
and South of S. 

Tha amrkf ** ii th« angular points, as it wers, aboTa 
tba kfsl Ota plooghsd ndge.** Qall. EncycL 

This is proS. the E. arrU^ O. Fr. artie^ Mod. Fr. 
•rite: e£. ths ariU of a glaoior. 

AWSEy #• Err. for avUe^ advice. Burgh 
Bees. Aberd., 2 June, 1539. 



AWTEALy Atteal, «. A small teal, not 
much huger than a snipe. 

In tho Soath of & this bird is caUsd the AwUal; 
m Oikn^ and Shetland, the Attal or AtUal, Dr. 
Sdmoostone calls it Ana9 Ferina, Pochard, Great- 
haaded Wigeoo, or Ateai; and Mr. Low, after de- 
■oribinf the teid, says:— '*I have seen another bird 
of the leal-kind here called AUeal. It is found in oar 
lodis in great numbers in winter ; is very small, brown 
or dnsky abore^ and a yellowish belly,*' ete. Faona 
fttsadensis, p. 145. V. Atteillb. 

To Aw XIT, V. a. and n. To await, to wait 
upon; to superintend, to manage. Burgh 
Bees. Aberd^ vol. iL pp. 33, 48, Sp. C. 

In pn. 115, 120 of same toL the same verb oocnrs 
andor the form amyiing, awaitini^ waiting on. These 
MS pnrsly local forms. 

AWYN, AwNE, adj. Own. V. Awin. 

AWYNAR, AwANAB, Awar, $. Owner. 
Buxgh Bees. Aberd., 27 Feb. 1507. Y. 



Tlieae three forms ooenr in the same record. 

AWTB DE PAIS. Awyr de Paiis, adj. or s. 
AToirdupois, a weight of which the pound 
equals 16 oz. Fr. avoir de paU, goods of 
wdght 



". . and of al maner of thingis of aw^ de paiis, 
9ÌìXkc. pond at the oatgang twa peniis, " etc. Assize 
9i Petty Customs, ch. 7. Borgh Rec. Edin., I. 241. 



To AWYSE, V. a. To advise, assure ; part. 
pL awjftiif well advised. Y. 



AwT8»«. Advice. Fr. am. V, Awù. 

AwTSiiiT, adv. Advisedly, warily. V. 
AinssLT. 



AWYSS. EiTat. for a wyat, a way, a wise,. 
Barbour, iii. 526, x. 542, Edin. MS. 

AXIS, «. An attack, a sudden fit or seizure, 
as of pain or sickness, Kingis Quair, st. 67 ; 
pi. ojTM, pains, aches, qualms, Orkn. 

Both the definition and the etymology of this term 
as siven by Dr. Jamieson are wrong. It is merely the 
O. Fr. aeeez, as in the phrase, " aeea de Jiebvre^ a fit 
of an agae,** Cotgr. v. Qloss. Kingis Qnair, Skeat'a 
Ed. 

AY, ado. Ay quhilly always till, on till, until. 

"Item, for the oostia maide in Edinburgh vpon 
zxzvi of [Lutkyn'a] folkis that wes takin in I^ytkt ay 
QfhUl thai wer justyfiit, zzxvj lib." Accts. £ord U. 
Treaa. Scot., L 118, Dickson. 

This Deyf Lutkyn was the noted Danish pirate 
Lutkyn Mere, who for years infested the North Sea 
and planilcred many a Scottish vessel. He and a nam- 
ber of his men were at length captured and brought to 
Leith ; and, as the above entry records, 36 of them 
were afterwards justiifiU, i.e., executed. V. Introduo* 
tion to the L. H. Treas. Accts. 

AYFALDLY, adv. Lit one^fold^ly; hence, 
with one end, aim, or desire ; with on» 
consent, earnestly, unanimously. Burgh 
Recs. Aberd., 28 Jan. 1494. V. Afald. 

To AYME AT, v. a. To cover, include, em* 
brace, have to do with. Still in use in 
West of S. 

" For although the ten words of Moses tables seeme 
onely to ame at the ten broad sinnes, that negatively 
they inhibite, yet there are none of their infinite 
broode and of-tpring, that may not be particularly 
rspledged to his mother kinde, and so mcurre the 
lenerence of some one of the Decalogue lawes. " Blame 
of Kirkburiall, ch. v. 

This peculiar use of the phrase to aim ai is suggested 
b^ the idea of covering tne object with the weapon 
aimed at it ; but even that starting-point is far apart 
from the earliest meanings of the vb. to aim, ^ Its 
first form is Lat. cutimare, to estimate, which in O. 
Fr. became shortened to asmer and esnier; and the 
latter form bAEan to be used in the senss of '* to aime 
or levell at," Cotgr. From this form our modem aim 
was derived. In Prompt. Parv., p. 190, Oestyn or 
amyn are given as Eug. for Lat. eatìmo, arbiiror, opvKor, 

AYTH, Atthe, 9. An oath. V. Aith, 
Athe. 

AZE, 9. A large blazing fire, Shetl. V. 
AùU. 

IceL usU, a conflagration ; Vigfnsson, A.-S. ff9et, a 
lire spark, hot ember. 
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BA'y Baw, 9. A ball, S. 

Thev yowflTd the ba* fhw djk* to dyk* 

W i* VDCO speed and virr ; 
Some bftith taeir ihoa'ders ap did fjke, 
For Uythenese eome did fltrr 
TlMir teeth that day. 

Skimner^ Ckr iiimmt Btifimg^ a. 8. 

Yimg*d^ atniek, droro. V. Toaf. 

Fr. òa(^ It haOa^ Loir. Oer. 6a/, loeL UXbr. 

Ba' Men, Bawmen, «. t>/. Ball-playen ; but 
generally applied to tootball-players ; Skin- 
ner^a Christinas Ba'ing, st. 34. 

Ba' Siller, Ba' Monet, Bowl-Monet, 
Bow-Monet, «. Originallj the money 
claimed from a marriage-party for the pur- 
chase of a football for the community ; and 



is 



in some districts, for bowLs : now, it 
simply a largess called for by, and some- 
times given to, the crowd of young people 
gathered at the place where the marriage is 
to be celebrated. 

Wborerer a marriage ia about to be celebrated (in 
Soot, it 18 Qsnallj in the home of the bride), a crowd of 
yonng people Tory quickly gathen, and the cry for Bci 
Momejf ia raiaed almoet with enthuaiasm. At party 
after party arrivea, the about ia revived ; and when 
the company ia auppoeed to be gathered, the orjr i« kept 
up with deafening din till the demand ia gratified, or 
till it becomea evident that nothing ia to be given. 
When it ia given, the Urgeaa ia naually in the form of 
ooppera— farthinga, halfpence, and penniea— and ia 
thrown among or beyona the crowd in handfnla, or all 
at ODoe from a hat. The acramble which foUowa ia 
•agar and Indicroua in the extreme^ and the reault, 
«ven to thoae who are moat aucceaaf ul, ia often as pain- 
ful as it ia profitable. Whatever each one gets ia aept 
or apent at oleaaura. 

In some oiatricta of Ayrshire thia largesa ia called 
Ba* SUXer ; in Lanarka. and Benfrewa., Bowl Money^ 
Bow Money. 

The following paasafle from Brockett'a Oloea. ahowa 
that the cnatom ia well uiown in the North of England : 

** BtM-Money, money demanded of a marriage oom- 
ly. and given to prevent being maltreated. In the 
rth it ia cnafcomary for a pvty to attend at the 
ehurch gatea, after a wedding, to enforce thia daim. 
The flift baa received thia denomination, aa being ori- 
ffinal^ deaiffued for the purchase of a football. " F. 23, 

<}OìifrF-BA*| a. An old name for the game of 
shinty, and also for the ball used in the game ; 
Wat. Watson's Poems, West of S. 

The term ia now almoat confined to the ball used in 
the game of golf. 

BAA. A word used in lulling a babe to rest ; 
as in the old sons Socking the CradU^ 
^Hushie baa babie ^re still.'' 
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BAA, $. The calf of the leg ; the sole of the 
foot ; the palm of the hand. S. V. Daw. 

Though thua generally applied, the haa of the foot 
ia properiv the rounded portion oìf the sole lying at the 
baae of the |;reat toe ; and the baa of the hand, the 
rounded portion of the palm lying at the baae of the 
thumb. 

BABBSy Bebbs, $. Particles of loose skin 
that rise on the face when the beard haa 
not been shaved for two or three days, West 
and South of S. 

''Babba; that vile luce or alimy matter a raior 
acrapea off the face in shaving," OaU. EnoyeL 

BABITY BOWSTER. The name of an 
old song, tune, and dance : a corr. of Bab 
at the Bowster : Bab being the common 
pron. of fto6, to bow or curtsey, to dance ; 
West of S. 

In "Son^ of Scotland prior to Bnrna" Dr. R. 
Chambera givea the following form of the song as sung 
by girla playing on the atreeta of Glasgow : 

Wha learned you to daace, 

Babity Bowster, BaUty Bowster, 
Wha leuned yon to dance 
' Babity Bowster brawlyf 

My minny leanied me to dance, 
Babity Bowster. Babity Bowster, 

My minny learned me to dance, 
Babity Bowster brawly. 

Wha ga'e you the keys to keep, 
Babitv Bowster, Babity Bowster, 

Wha gae you the keys to ksep^ 
Babity Bowster brawly t 

My minny ga'e me the keys to ksep, 
Babity Bowster, Babity Bowster, 

My minny ga'e me the keys to ksep^ 
Babity Bowster brawly. 

Thia aong ia still sung by young sirla at play in the 
Weat of Scotland; but there is sJso an older form, 
which ia often lilted while the dance proceeds. It ia 
the same with Bumpkin Brawly^ q.v., aimply aubsti* 
tutiog Babity Botester for that name. 

Merrjr meetings of young people are generally wound 
up bv ainging and acting Babity Bowster ; and balla 
are closed with the dance of that name. 

To BACHLE, Bauchle, v. a. To cany 
about for sale, to hawk goods in town or 
country; part. pt. and pret. bachlit^ bachleU^ 
bauehlit. V. Baguleit. 

Dr. Jamieson left this term unexplained, but gave 
the correct etymology of it. Both forms occur in the 
Burgh Reconia of ^inburgh, I. 29, 48. The extmct 
quoted under Bachltii afforda a good example of the 
uae of the verb. 

Baohler, Bauchlar, «. A hawker, a 
pedler. 

"... mak the said peraone or personia to be 
pvnyst aa affiMÌa ; and richt awn of the baincidaru of 
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ÌM «dd hlioor," ào. 8kiim«r'f Seal of GbnM, Bof^ 
^ UialNirgli, i. ». 



BACHLESy è. pL Old shoes ; also the 
loBips of snow which collect on the shoes 
in walkinff over fresh snow ; West and 
Sooth of S. v. Bauchles. 

BACH 1 'JÌjpari. adj. Infected, diseased, iin- 
deaiL Y. Bauoh. 

Iks iiiqa«t fvndii AIqx. Symaonn hachyit sad 
bjm to hAid hym wjthino kymaalf qukil the 
'^ Baigh Bm. PrMtwkk, 7th July, 1541. 



BACK, Bak, Bakke, s. The name given to 
the ridge or central strip of a hide, skin, or 
for. 

««FofBit haek9$ tho dono, iuj li." Halybortoii'a 
• p. 306. 
or JMiM^ tho foiimort or beoeh-martoii : O.Fr. 



Later, 
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Ibr oooTonioBoo in working, and to suit tho parpoaea 
for whieh tho aovend porta were adaptod, hides, •kinn^ 
md fan were often cot op into distinct parte : eepect- 
sl|j when th^ were large. Tanned hicies and akina 
vwe dinded into baeka and belliea. Furs were dirided 
ials kaoka, belliee or wombe, gills, legs, and taila. V. 
Bal^knrton'a Ledger, pp. 905-7. 

BACKBAN, Baokbin, s. A backhand ; an- 
other name for the baetwiddie or rigwiddie ; 
the chain or band that crosses the back of 
a horse when yoked in a cart, S. 

BACK-CREELS, $. pi. Wicker baskets 
fonned to fit the human back ; the contr. 
form ^rtf&'is also common. 

Bslora wheel-harrowa oame into common nae, hate' 
srsrftwore need in cleaning ont byrsa, stables, etc; 
and m aoek cresb manure, eta, were carried to tiie 
Mda. Their nae ia not yet unknown in some parte 
sCtho NortkomHebridea and of Orkney and Shetland. 
Ia tho Lowlanda haeh^reela ttn now used chiefly by 
* -wiTee for oanying their fish to market. 



BÀCKTEBTRD, Bauckie-bibd, s. The 
bat, West and South of S. V. Bak, 



When lysrt kaves bsstrsw the ylrd. 
Or wavertag Uke the bauekU Hrd, 
Bsdim saold Borsss' blast 

Amw, Th§ /offy Btggan^ s. 1. 

H lb haUe^ a bat ; cf. Dan. a/Unòaàke^ i.e., even* 
lag bak 

BACK ODT OWRE, Back-out-our, adv. 
!• Backwards, backover; as, ** He fell clean 
ladb-oirf«oi9rs.** 

S. Back to a places and implying return ; as, 
* m rin baei-^tU'Owre and get your bag.'' 

8. Back f roni| away from ; as, <* Come bact- 
o^a-awM the fire this minit I ** Come back 
feom the fire immediately. 

BACK-TREAT, s. An entertainment given 
to a newlv married couple by their young 
friends after the honeymoon, Orkn. 



BAES,$.pl. Cattle, beasts. Shetl. V.BeoM. 

To BAFF, V. a. A term used in golfing ; to 
strike the ground with the sole of the ciub- 
head in playing ; and such a stroke is called 
a haff. Addit. to Baff, v. and s. 

BAOy s. Bag tmu, Bag hxmy%^ the metal 
mountings of a bag : tmt< or ironn includ- 
ing both framework and fittings. 

'* Item, to Gilbert Fisch for J pars of hffj Aimys to 
the King, price zzxt s.** Accts. L. H. Treaa. Scot. 
L Zcl. 

** Item, to thre men that fand the han irnii of gold ; 
to ilk ane xl s," &C. Ibid, L 270, Dickson. 

In tho ActoDom. Ck>ncilii, p. 131, in a list of " gude§ 
^areachip*' we find the phrase, *'a bag with •Uuer 
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Baoqie, adj. and §. Big bellied : same with 
Baggit ; but often used as a s*, meaning a 
person with a big beliy; Ayrs., Gall. 

BAIBERREIS, ». pi. Bayberries ; fruit of 
Laurus nobilis, from which Oil of Bays is 
exti-acted ; Halyburton's Ledger, p. 288. 

To BAIBLE, V. a. To sip often, tipple; 
also, to drink carelessly or with spilling; 
West of S. Similar to E. bibbU. 

Baibling, Baibun, part. adj. Tippling; 
boozing. 

BAID, pnt. Abode, remained, waited. 
Henr}'8on, Testament of Cresseid, 1. 490, 
Fox and Wolf, 1. 177. V. Bn>B. 

Baid, s. Delay, tarrying; also, place of 
abode, dwelling; Henryson, Dog, Scheip, 
and Wolf, 1. 145. V.Badb. 

BAIONET, Baioin£T, Beonet, b. A bay« 
onet. 

In linss extended lang and laige. 
When bttiffituU o*erpower'd ths targe. 
And thooiands hastened to ths chane. 

Sunu, Shtrra Moor, s. 8. 

This weapon ia said to bare been invented at Bayonno 
in IVance (whence the name) about 1670. It waa 
adopted by the British in 1603. V. Haydn's Diet. 
Dates. 

The invention at Ba^onne may be qaite correct, and 
the date given may mdicate when the weapon waa 
first fittea to a gun; but the term bayonnttle was in 



use long before that, meaning **a kinde of small flat 
pocket dagger, furnished with knives ; or a grsat knifo 
to hang at the girdle like a dagger." Cotgrave's Diet., 
1611. V. SuppL to Skeat's iSym. Diet. 

BAIE, s. A biscnit, Loth., West of S.; 
Jlour^baikM^ Bargh Rec. Edinburgh, i. 215. 
y. Bake. 

There were and still are various kinds of 6o£ti^ 
named from their shapes oolonr, kind of flour of which 
thoy were made, Ac. 

BAILLIE DAYS, %. pi Days during which 
fanners were bound to labour for their 
lairds : so called in the South of S. 
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This forai cf MTTiM is now almoat unknown in tho 
Lowlnadi, Iml it itiU oommon in nuuiy diatricU of tho 
HIghUndi nnd Idnndf . 

^"BaUlk dam wore mentioned in tacke : ao nuuiT 
dnji cf èotffif karrmtmg, eo many of baiiiie peating, and 
■o OB. They were Tery trcnbleeome daya to farmers, 
mod those hmStk work* brought kempin to great pei fee- 
tioB ; fbr» wken the labourers of many farmen met, 
th^ behaTed little better with each other than when 
•tnuifle herds of oxen meet, goring and frothing about 
who slMmld have the mastery?* GalL Encycl. 

BaiUk dap» were days devoted to the Bailiff or Stew- 
nidt— that is for work nnder his order and supervision. 

BAIN, BAKBy adj. Prompt, ready, willing ; 
hflnoe, obedient^ ready to start, prepared, 
leady or eager for the call, &c. Y. Bayne. 

The explanation of this term as given under ba^ne, 
is deieetive. The idea of ready, willing, hearty, or 
eager serviee, which it always implies, is not set forth. 
8eo the piBsayia quoted. In Mid. Eog. it meant 
obedient, sabmissive, etc. 

Ikon wast ever to me fhUe teyik 

1mm Mjfsi,, p. 89. 

lb his byddlnge I wilbe AavM. 

CkuL ifiraC, p. e9. 

BAISD, «. A noisy, turbulent person ; 
generally applied to a scold. Y. BanL 

To BAIROE, Barge (with g like ;), v. n. 
To speak in a loud and angry mauner; 
to aoold, rail, or taunt loudly ; also, to drive 
about like one in anger; as, ** She jist likes 
to gae bairgin about ; ^ West and North of 
8. V. Bbboe. 

BAIRTUITHE, «. A boards tusk. Y. Baib. 

Between 1838 and 1542 a oonsiderable quantity of 
native gold was need in Scotland. "Large amounts 
wers used for the ooinage of the oold bonnet pieces, 
and for snndiy other pnxposea, auen as making a *6a<r- 
IniMe ' (moonting a boarl tusk to be used as a coral) 
for the Prinee, aahrine for 'ane bane of St. Audrian of 
May," eto. Early Beoords of Mining in Scotland, In- 
iRKp p. 1^ Ooeliran-Patrick. 

BAISINOy Babsing, «. and adj. Basin. Y. 
Basiho. 

fV. 6asn*n, O.Fr. baeim and ftoeftln. 

Baisoco-Siluib, Bassin-Siluib, 9. A gra- 
tuity civen to certain servants of the king's 
household, i*specially to the yeomen of the 
wine and ale cellars^ and the porters. Y. 
Basimo. 
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Item, to Bobert Don^laa of the wyne cellar, to his 
batmg ailmir at Newyeremea, x li." 

'* Item, to Sande Balfour of the aile sellar, to hia 
htubfa tiUnr, ▼ U." 

'*It0m, to the portaris, elikwis, to thare baising 
jtfHÌr, X a* Aocts. L. H. Treas. Soot, a.D. 1405, i. 

flsa. 

BAIST, Baiste, part pL Abashed, con- 
fused, cowed, afraid. Y. B.used. 

Bees nogfate èmitU of yone boyea, ne of thaira brygbte wedil^ 

MarU Arthure, I 2857. . 

To BAIST, Baste, Bast, v. a. To beat, 
drub^ dri%'e off ; hence, to defeat, overcome ; 



and in the pass, voice, to be awed, cowed, 
terrified. V. Baist. 

The secondarv meaning only is given in the Dicr. 
The term is atilf need in its primary aense both in Soot. 
and North of Eng. 

•* Eaiat. baate, to beat severely ; " Brockett 

BAFT, «. The supply of food for a liorse, a 
feed ; also, the time or place for feeding ; 
Heniyson, Wolf, Fox, and Cadgear, 1. 108. 
Y. Bayt, v. For 6atf, boot, Y. Bat. 

BAITH-FATE, Bath-Fat, $. Bathing vat 
or tub. 

" . . Tiij eln of brade datht ... to oovire a 
bakk'/aU to the Qnene," &e. Acots. L. H. Tieas. 

Soot., I. ao. 

'* . . iij elne of brade olath for a sehete to pnt 
about the Qnene in the bath-fai," Ac Ibid. 6th Oct, 
1473, Dickaon. 

A.-S. batMtm, to bathe ; battk,* bath, and Jìbì, a 
▼at, Dn. vat. • 

To BAIYEB, V. n. To gad about, make 
much ado about little things ; to run after 
ahows, weddings, displays of finery, &c.: 
mostly used in the part, form baiverin^ West 
(tf S. 

Baivering, BAiVERiir, part. adj. Oadding 
about; taking interest in trifles, displays, 
finery, &c.; as, *' She's grown a daidlin, 
baiuerin gawkie." 

BAJAN, Baijan, §. A novice, a beginner 
in any trade, art or science : a form of Bejan^ 
q. ▼. 

To Bajan, Baijan, v. a. To initiate a begin- 
ner or apprentice. VT Bejan, v. 

BAK, s. The back ; gaf t/te baL, turned their 
backs, fled ; ta the bak^ to flee, take to flight. 
Both phrases are common in Barbour. 

To BAK, V. a. . To bake. Y. Bake. 

'*The thrid, at thai bak nocht ilk kynd of bred as 
the law <^ bnigh reqaeris," Ac; Chalmerlan Air, ch. 0. 

Bakbeed, Bakbreid, Bakbrod, b. a bake- 
board, a kneading board. West of S. Y. 
Baikbred. 

Bakbtule, Bakst^vle, 9. A bake-stool ; a 
large stool or small table on which cakes or 
bannocks were kneaded and formed; Burgh 
Bees. Prestwick, p. 23. 

BAKHUDE, 9. Hiding or skulking behind 
backs. In certain games favoured by young 
people the hunted or pursued one tries to 
elude the pursuer by hiding behind his 
companions, and dodging from one to an* 
other : this is called backinde or backhude. 

And for dreddoor that he tuld bene arreiat, 
He idayit bakkwU behind fra betst to beUt. 

HeHrymm^ PariiamaU qfBeitUt, L 17ff. 
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BALANDI8, «. pL Balances. The same 
form ia used for the sinj^Iar also. 

**That tÌMÌ protèal tlwt tym al thar mesiirÌB, ftoltm- 
A, vadilnb •uiwaBdii, and all othor iiutramoiitM of 
whatoooMVOT kyod,** Ao.: Chalmerlaa Air, oh. 1. 

Pkobw m oorr. of Lai. bUanx, ooosittiiigof two diahoa. 

BALDIE, BALDY, «. A familiar form of 
Archibald, West of S. V. Bauldib. 

BALDKYN, Baltcbn, s. A baldachin, or 
canopjr of state borne over a king or high 
statcHofficial ; also, the rich clotlis of which 
it is formed : balikenis mortuaris^ mortuary 
baldachins, or, the rich funereal drapery 
for catafaloues before the altar. Inven- 
tory St Salv. Col. St. Andrews, Mait. Club 
Misc, ill. 199. 

CX ft» hatdaekim^ ftoJcfagmX baueUqtiln, a canopy or 
oloth of oatate, Co^. 

BALDSTROD, Balbstrod, s. A bawd, 
unclean person; Colkelbie Sow, 1. 166, 
Bann.MS. 

Kot dafiaad in Dior.; 1ml in tho note which ia added 
tba oieaning aoggeated ia correct, and the etymology 
aaariy ao. V. Cleavby and Yizfasaon** IceL Diet. 
. Older halb, bold, and èeriha^ »twth^ from which cornea 
jSneCAa (need of doga and bMsta), and aired, to which 
Dr. Jamteaon rafera. 

Tlia term ocean in Wrigfat'a Vocabnlaries aa batod- 
Mrot, hawdUroU, and b^tHiifoUt and ia applied to both 
pp. e05b «03^ 085. 



BALE, Baill, «. Sorrow, misery, evil, dis- 
aster, destmction, Gk>l. and Oaw, I. 719. 

A-S. heabit aorrow. 

BALE-FEIR, Balofeib, 9. Lit a bail- 
companion ; fellow-surety ; associate in bail, 
bono, or bargain. 

** . • and to fnmeia ane Tther bigger ala infiicient 
aa himaelf • . . and for payment to the aaid John 
Ottirbame and hia bakfeir, with their aenrand,'* ito, 
Baigh Boca. Ola^w, i 210. 

Printed hah/eir in Aeca. Soo. iaane ; bat probablv it 
ahoold be bai^eir, Howerer, the original record ia 
vncT much decayed, and moat difficolt to decipher. 

O.Fir. baiiter, to keep in cnatody, used as a law term, 
md A-9. ge/hra, from pt tense otfaran, to go. 

BALINOARE, $. A kind of vessel. V. 
Baixinoar. 

**0f ilk eimyer, boahe, barge, and bcUingare, t. a." 
Cuton of Shipa and Boata at Leith in 1445 ; Buigh 
Bm^ Edinbttigh, p. 8. 

BALK, «. A beam, rafter; a pole or perch 
for fowls, a spar for a cage-bird. V. Bauk. 

Balk-sparris, «. pL The tie-beams of a 
roof that unite the rafters. Accts. L. H. 
Treas. Soot., L 331. 

BALK, «. A ridge or strip of land left 
nnploo^ed.; Henryson, The Twa Mice, 
.L24. V.Bauk. 



Balk-Bred, Balk-Buaid, t. The breadth 
of a balk or ridge of unploughed land. 

BALTKE2Ì, s. V. Baldktn. 

To BAMF, v. ft. To stump, dnmp, toss, or 

tumble about; part, bamfin; part. pt. bamfd, 

** He wont to be 6am/fii aff the heada wi' collier 
briff^ whilee, and they under close-reefed tap-saila. 
Seldom ever was he out any long voyage with his boat, 
but the water bruik on him or he got back ; " &o. 
Gall. EacycL 

Bahf, 8, A person with broad, flat, clumsj 
feet: one who goes about stumping and 
tossing his feet about. 

BANCKE, $. V. Bank. 

BAND, prei. Bound. Accts. L. H. Treas. 
Scot. ^ 

Band, «. That part of a hinge which was 
fastened on the door. 

Jamieson made it a hinge. The old-fashioned hinge 
oonaiated of n hook, affixed to the door-post, and a 
buid (with a loop at the end to fit the hook) fastened 
to the door. Hence hinges are describod aa " hooka 
and bauds." 

Bandelbris, Ba?^deleiri3, 9. pL Bando- 
leers ; leathern belts worn by ancient mus- 
keteers for sustaining their musket and 
carrying charges of powder ; sometimes the 
belt was called a bandoleer^ and the small 
leathern cases for powder attached to it, 
bandoUerà. V. Cotjicrave's Fr. Diet. 



"Item, fyvo mnskettes with thair bcuuUlerii all 
worth XXX. li.*' Commissary Records of Glasgow, 
quoted in Burgh Bee. Prestwick, p. 145. 

This term occurs also in the Burgh Becorda of 
Peeblea, 6 Jnly, 1618, aa bandelectns. 

Bakdit, pari. adj. Bound with metal bands. 

". . . fnndin in a bandit kist like a gardevianti" 
fto. Accts. L. H. Treas. Scot., L 82. 

Bandit Stafe, #. An official baton ; so 
called because bound with bands of metal. 
Often mentioned in Burgh Rccs. 

Band Ledder, «• Leather for binding or 
edging. 

** Item, for band ledder to the Quenis furringis of hir 
gownis, V a." [Apr. 1474.] Accts. L. H. Treas., 1. 36. 

BANDKYN, 9. Errat. in Dict. for Baud- 
ki/n; but definition is correct. Y. Baldkyn. 

BANDON, Bandoun, 9. Subjection, thral- 
dom, bondage. 

Qtthen that scho lukit to the serk, 

Scho thoct on the persoun : 
And prayit for him with all hir harte, 

tliat fowsit hir of bandaun. . 

Senrifson, Bludp Serk, t 84. 

Bandonit, part pr. Subdued ; kept in sub- 
jection, kept aloof. 
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The ilMpherd, moaming over hit faithful dog bow 
dUad, ia rapreMoted aa aaying : — 

For an tha beiith befoir bandoHti bene, 
Win achnta apoo mr baiitii with ire and tene. 

Tliia tarm ia wrongly rendarad ** aboMdonftl ** in Dr. 
Laing'a edii. of Hanryion. 

O. Fr. bandam^ from Low Lat bandum, an order, 
deeree ; alio written bannum. Hence Fr. à bamlon, 
by lioense, at libortj^. V. Brachet, Etym. Fr. Diet., 
and Skeat, Etym. Diet, nnder Abandon. 

BANERECHy «• Money payable on account 
of handj ìje^ bond or covenant ; the person 
engaging to pay was called a bander^ q.v. 

" • . . for wrangnt wythhaldin fra h\ m of viij. 
a. of haièert^ or thairoy," &o. Bargh Rcc. rreatwick, 
6 Oct, IM4. 

Qael. òana^ a bond, biU, and riodA, intereat. 

BANESTIKILL, «. A fish; the three- 
spined stickle-back ; Henryson, Wolf, Fox, 
. and Cadgear, 1. 52. V. Bang-prickle; 
Banstickle. 

BANIS, Benis, Bents, Beins, «. A fur; 
perhaps vair, a fine ermine. 

"Item, ooft fra WilL Sinclara, t mantiU of banit to 
Wna a ayde gowne to the Kìn^, . . . Tj Octobrit 
n498l price of the mantiU ziiij a.," Ac; Accta. L. H. 
Treaa. Scot., i. 15. 

**Manimu ofbanU ** ia rendered «' a kind of mantle," 
in the Dior. Thia ia a wild gaeu. The numttl was a 
oertain number of akina of fur. V. Maxtil in Supp. 
'*—'- ifl anppoaed to have been the voir, or fine ermine. 



BANK, Banke, Banck, Bancke, «• An 
order, injunction, prohibition, proclamation, 
call, summons. 

The meaning of thia term aa given by Dr. Jamieson 
ia quite mialeadiog, and the etymology ia altogether 
wrong. V. Baxckx. 

In the Buigh Reca. of Olaagow, vol. IL, the follow- 
ing entry frequently occurs : — *' Ordainea ana bank to 
be sent throw the toune be touch of drum," &o. Thia 
waa the usual method of publishing the orders of the 
magiatrates, of caUing the burgesses to conference, and 
of notifying the aniTal of supplies of food, Ac. 

Bamk is a oorr. of O. Fr. ban, from Low Lat. bannum, 
a proclamation : whence also £• bam, pi. banrnt ef mar- 
riage. 

BANEIT, «. A banquet, feast, festival, 
public rejoicing. Fr. banquet^ id. 

Thia term occurs frequently in the Burgh Records,and 
ia generaUy applied to the entertainment and ceremo- 
aiea on an occasion of public reioicinff, such aa a coro- 
nation, royal marriage. King's birthoay, Ac. A guod 
idea of a oankU in olden timea, and of how much and 
of what kind of enjoyment our forefathers included 
under that term, may be obtained from the following 
laoord. 

On 80th March, 1603, the glad tidings reached Aber- 
deen, '* that Tpon the tnentie fourt day of Marche in- 
stan^ hia Maiestie, our Kyng and Souerane, wes pro- 
olamit and declarit Kyng of Ingland.** Instantly the 
proToat, bailiea, and counsel met, and resolved to hon- 
our the event by public thanksgiving and a bankU; 
"and for thia effect ordained ^e haiU towne to be 
wamit bo sound of trumpet and drum to assemble in- 
stantlie in thair paroche kirk, and thair mve thankia 
and prania to Ooa for the forsaid glad tydings of his 



Maiestie's preferment, successtonn, and electioun to the 
aaid kingdom of Inaland; and after the ending of 
thankagiving, and of the exhortatioun, onlanis Mue- 
fvris to be sett on throcht all the streittis of the towne, 
the haill bellia to rin^ the croce to be deckit and hung, 
the wyne and spycene to be spent abondantlie thairst, 
a nnmer of glaasis to be cassin, and the haill yonthisof 
tiie towne to tak thair hag-buttis and accompanie thair 
magistrates throcht the haill rewis of the towne, paa 
the tyme in schuting thair muskattis and bagbatis tit 
lait at nicht, the townis haill mvnitionn and artailyrie to 
be char^t and schott, and all godlie niiriiies and paa- 
tyme vsit that may exprcs the joy and glaidues of the 
people, and ordania the deane of gild and thesaurer to 
fumeis the wvne, spycene, and glassis to the erand 
foirsaid in all decent and cunilie forme, and the «:xpcus- 
sis to be debursit be thame thairon, the counsall ordania 
the same to be aUowit in thair comptis." 

A laser entry recorda that when said comptU wera 
reckoned the expenses were found to amount to 
£53 6s. 8d. v. Burgh Records, vol II. pp. 23G-S. 

BANNA, Banno, #. Contr. or corr. of ban^ 
naet and bannock^ a sort of cake, q. v. 

BANTIN, Banton, Baktix Cock, #. A 
Bantam, Bantam cock : applied to a strut-* 
ting little man fond of fighting; Gall., 
Ayn. 

BANYST, part. pL Banished, Barbour, iv. 
522. 

To BAR, Barre, v. a. To debar, hinder, 
prevent ; to exclude. 

To Bar Up, t^. a. To shut up or out* from,, 
imprison, isolate: hence, to shut out, cut 
o£F, banish. 

*' • . aa reprobated aro with Gknl 6arrecf «p from 
hope." BL of KirkburiaU, ch. VL 

BAR, #. A flail: properly, the swing or 
movable portion of tne flail. West and 
South of o. 

To Bar, Barrie, v. a. To thrash ; also, to 
swing a flail properly; as, ^'It*8 no ilka 
ane can bar,** every oue can't swing a flail 
properly. 

Bmrrie ia properly a freq. form : bar being used to 
express simply the act or process, and barrie to expreaa 
eontinned action : thus, " I*m thinkin* to bar some 
bear the morn," I intend to thrash some bM'ley to- 
morrow : '* I've barried some nine hours the day," I 
have thrashed for nearly nine hours to-dav. 

Icel. berpa, to beat, thraah. In Clcaaby and Vig- 
fusson's Diet, this term is said to be unknown in Eng. 
This is a mistake ; berry, to thrash corn, is still usm 
in the North of R V. Brockett's Glons.; and bar. 
barrie, an stiU used in South and West of S. 

Barried, part, and adj. Thrashed; as an 
adj.f stiff and sore as after a day's thrashing* 

Barman, «. A thrasher, one accustomed ta 
the bar or flail. 

The barmen did rattle their flails ow*re the hawks. 
The millen did hoshoch their melders in seeks. 
And hung the best brsws that they had oa their backs. 
To flash at the tanuj bonello. 

OaU, EnqfcL, p. 78. 
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BARAT, Barbt, «• Couteiition ; The Honl- 
ate, L 832, Asloan MS. V. Barkat. 

BABD, Baird, «• A bold. turbaleQt woman ; 
• a scold; Burgh Bees. Èdin^ iv. 510. V. 
Bardach. 

Thii twn » tiiU osad in nuuiy distrieta of S. It » 
•a wiB Mrn in Orkn. and Shetl., and thnmghoat the 
i^«atar part of tbo Lowlands. 

Bardt, Bardie, adj. Bold, fierce, tarbalent 
y. Bardach. 

BARD, 9. A bold headland, the top of which 
projects beyond the base, Shetl. 

le^ hartkf Mm, projoetion : hence the projeoting 
iwi dl e n d i of tho island of Moaea, and of Braesay, are 
aaUed the Bard of Mooaa, and the Bard of Breeuy. 

BAREL, Baril, «• A measure : the twelfth 
part of a latL 

*«ltem, for bering of zztatJ barellii of here, that 
the Oountaa of Roe seif to the King, and threaoore 
bareDia of meK xx ar Aoeta. L. H. Trees., L 359. 

Thia meaaara was osed for grain, floor, meal, fish, 
and hides. Yt Last. 

BARELL-FERIS, 9.pL Barrel irons. V. 
, Barbll-Ferraris. 

BAREUi-FERRARIS, «. vl. For Barell- 
fnruriif barrel-ironwork or barrel-irons, iron 
Aoops for barrek. Fn/^r, iron, an iron: 
hence an iron hoop. Y. Ferraris. 

Dr. Jamieaon'e rendering of this term does not 
artisfy the sense of the passage in iirhioh it ooenrs. The 
imidering given ahoTo was proposed by Prof. Skeat in 
Ua aditioa of Baihonr. n. 094. It certainly makes the 
Basssgeolaar. B(irref-:/%ri« is the reading of the Camb. 

BARFORS, 9. Errat in Edin. MS. for bar^ 
A-Mf or berfroUf a tower, watch-tower; 
Barbour, X. 708. Y. Bar/ray^ BerfroUè. 

BARFRAT, Barfrt, «. A belfry, tower. 
V. Berfrùi$9. 

BAROE, Bairoe, Beroe, $. A moveable 
shutter constructed with parallel boards that 
open and shut like a Venetian blind ; used 
in drjring-sheds, West of S. 

M. H. Qerm. fteiyea, to protect; ftere, protection. 
Bn. htrfftm. to saTO, make or keep safe, lock np. The 
UargeM or teryes when open admit the air, and when 
abut protect mm rain, etc 

BARKAND, Barkande, part. Tanning; 
Buigh Lavris, ch. 93. Y. Bark. 

BARXARia, «. pi Tanners ; Chalmerlan Air, 
ch. 28. Y. Bark. 

Barkit, Barked, part. adj. Tanned. Y. 
Bark. 

*'ltem. that thai mak sohoae, bntis and vther 
gnitht of tholethir or jt be barltìi.'' Chahnerlan Air, 

** • • BO stranger bringing harked hides for sale 



shaU sell them within hooee," Ae. Lewis of the Oild, 
ch. 45. 

BARKOATT, «. A fender, guard, defence, 
protection; a frame-work of timber set in 
front of a sea-wall or harbour to protect it 
during the process of building or repairing. 

" . . and ale protestit that in eais ouy skayth or 
danger come to the panneUis [of Newhaven harboar]» 
that ar pat Tp^ in defalt of harkcaUia^ considdering the 
said Johiie will intmmet thairwith, that the fait thair- 
of be nocht impnt to him." Borgh Race. Edinbuish, 2 
Nor., 1556, IL 254. 

O. Fr. harmade^ barrwpiade, "a barrìcadfl^ a do- 
fence of barrels, timber, pales, earth, or stones, heaped 
npb or closed together : and'aeruinff to atop up a street, 
or oaasage, and to keope off nhot, cc." Cutgr. 

Prob. from Sp. barrkado, from barriea, a barrel ; 
whence the £. barricade. 

Halliwell gives barrikft, a small firkin. 

BARKIN, 9. Barking; coughing : used also 
as an adj. ; as, ^a ùarkin^ boast,** a short, 
hard, rapid cough, resembling the bark of a 
dog ; Bums, Scotch Drink. 

BARLAY, Barlie. V. Barley. 

BARLIE-FETTERER, «. '' An instrument 
of many edges used for taking the beard off 
the grain barley;** Gall. Encycl. 

BAKMEKIN, Barhekyk, m. A rampart. 
V. Baruktn. 

BARMSKIN, «. Lit. bosom-skin; a leather 
covering for the breast, a large leather 
apron ; Orkn. and Shetl. 

The large leather apron worn by tanners and cnrriers 
is called a branukin, q. t. 

Sw. and Dan. ftarm, the boeom or breast, and Sw. 
akinn, Dan. $kiiui, a skin or hide. 

BARMWHIN, Barmwhux, «. A thick close 
branch of whin on which barm was laid to 
preserve it for brewing. It was hung up 
in a dry, aicy place, Gail. Encycl. 

BARONY, 9. Lands held of the Crown, and 
erected in liberam baroniamt with jurisdic- 
tion both civil and criminal within its 
bounds. 

" Item, componit with Vmfra of Marray of Abir- 
kemy for the reeignacione of certane lands, and gerin 
of thame to him agane in baronff lyand within Strath- 
eme, j^ lib ;" Accts. L. H. Trees. Scot, i. 3» DicxaoN. 

BARRET, «. Strife. V. Barrat. 

To BARTYN, v. a. To strike^ dash, break 
to pieces ; Gol. and Gaw., L 719. V. 
Brytttn. 

a form of bryttyn, to emash ; from A.-S. ftryttian, 
to break into piecee. 

BASAND, «. and adj. Sheep-skin dressed 
like Spanish leather, basil. 

** Item, for ane done baaand skyn, to be balk hndts 
to the KÌQg^ iij 8." Accts. L. H. Trees. Scot., L 3S5. 
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BASL ARy «• A baaelard : a long dagger or 
abeathed knife, worn suspendea from the 
girdle ; haselarcUt Prompt. Parv. 

"Item [the int day of November, 1405, in Edin- 
borgfajk bocht to the King fn the Fnnche entUr, ij 
baiuui§f price zlviij ■." Aocte. L. H. Trees. Soot, i. 
827. 

The beeeUrd wm worn fay kni^hte when not in 
armour, -by the higher cleas of ctTiliane, and eome- 
timee eren by ocolesiastics. 

O. Fr. bauiairet badekUrw. 

BASSING,*. y.BaUing. 

BASTALYE, Bastulrt, a. A bastile, 
forty citadel; occurs frequently in Burgh 
Bees, meaning a blockhouse. V. BASh 

TAILTIE. 

¥r, UuUOe, a fortreo. 

BASTEBO, a. Prob. a misreading of boston^ 
a baton ; Buigh. Bees. Edin., 8 Nov.« 1494. 
y. Bastow. 

B ATy Bait, a. Boot, abatement, deduction ; 
Haljrburton's Ledger. V. Boot. 

BAT,- Bate, com. Both ; this is tiie local 
pron. ; Burgh fiecs. Aberdeen, L 427. 

BATALLy Batell, Battaile, Battell, «. 
A battle, fight ; baUalylie, Barbour, x., 725. 

Batall- WRIGHT, Battbl-wbtcht, «• A 
braggart, braggadocio, bully. 

In bceth •• ti batatt-wncht Ml of host bUwin*. 

!%€ ffoniaU, L 916, Ailoen Ma 

Lit. A baUle-'Wrightt fend-proToker : like bmtlif-rag, 
Howerer, the line is oaaally read with wridU m an 
adjnnet to /uU. 

Battailltno, «• Battle array; Barbour, viii. 
47, Edin. MS. 

BATCHIE, Batcht, «. A baker, West of S.: 
from batehf the quantity of bread put into 
the oven at one time. 

BATERIE,a. Y.BaUry. 

BÀTIT, Baytit, pret. Took refreshment on 
a journey. Icel. beiiOf to bait. 

" Item, for the Kinffii hors met in Bi|[ar, pMiand to 
Qnhithime, qahare uie King batit, xiiij d.,** Accte. 
L. H. Time. Soot., i. 3» [a.d. 1497]. 

««ltem, that lamyn day [3 Nov. 1496] qnhare the 



King òoyCal abone 



ung 
.,906. 



lyn dj 



for hon oome, ij s.," ibid. 



To BATTELL, Battaillb, v. a. To battle- 
ment, to build a battlement or parapet, to 
ledge, top, or crown. 

** . • the aaid Andrew aall big and hew ane rod on 
baJTthe the syddii of the said brig, and baUell the said 
bnge on baythe the syddis of the samyn with hewn 
wark,** Ac ; Bai);h Reci. Aberdeen, 9 Aug., 1609. 

O. Fr. òailìife^ a building from basitr, to build. 

(Sup.) E 



Battailltt, pari. pt. Embattled, furnished 
with battlements, Barbour, ii. 221. 

BATTER, #. A spree, booze, drinking-bout, 
Clydes. 

I had a hat. I had nae malr, 

Intitflraethehatter; 
My oat was tniMh'd, my tknn laid bate, 

Ae night when on the baiter, 
AUs. Eodgtr, Smg in WhitiU BwUtU, i. Sll. 

This ia a hnmorons application of baiUr, to lay n 
■tone obliquely, or off-the^traisht : a term in masoniy. 
Similar terms in masonry are mso used to ezprses tlua 
state, as Wtieci, and skuea, q. t 

BATTBY, Baterie, «. Kitchen utensils. 

** . . of adusane of pannya of òcUdy at the fnrth 
paasyng twa pennies, at the entrying nocht,** Ac 
AsaÌM of Petty Customs, oh. 9. 

" Off the costome of oordwain, baierie,** fte. Bnr|^ 
Beo. Edinbargh, p. 242. 

HalliweU states that in Suffolk this term means • 
teakettU. 

L. Lat baieria^ oooking utensils ; Da Gange. 

BAUBEE, Baubie, Bawbee, a. A half- 
penny, y. Babie, Bawbie. 

To BAUCHLE, v. Bauchlar, «. Y. 
BaehUf BachUr. 

BAUDKYN, #. Entered in Dict. as Band- 
KTS ; but defin. is correct. V. also BaUfyn. 

BAUDMINNIE, Baldminnie, «. The plant 
Gentian, believed to have properties that 
can kill the foetus in the womb ; hence its 
name Bawd^monej/* V. Bad-Monet. 

**Bair<ffiujiiiJe— An herb haTÌng the same qualities 
as the Savingtrae." GaU. EneycL 

BAUDBIC, Badrick, Badrighe, «. A 
band, bandage, belt, scarf, baldric; baw^ 
dtryke^ Prompt. Parv. 

O. Fr. baidr^ baldrt, baldrei, from Lat baiieui, n 
belt ; Bnigny. In Mod. Fr. baudriert a sword bell^ n 
girdle. 

The term ooeurs in Chauoer and Shakespeare ; in the 
latter as baldrkk ; and in the All. Rom. Alexander, L 
1792, it is badrkhe^ a band or bandage ; but in Uie 
Gloes. it is left unexplained. 

BAUDBIE, a. Bawdry, lewdness, unclean- 
ness, wickedness ; Seven Sages, L 333. 

0. Fr. bauderiet id.; from baud, bold, gay, wanton. 

BAUK, a. Err. for Bank^ an order, proclama- 
tion, prohibition ; Burgh Bees. Glasgow, 22 
May, 1647. V. Bank. 

BATTLDfOdj. Bold; Montgomery. Y.Bald. 

BAUM, Bawu, a. Balm, an herb; also 
balm, an ointment, a perfume ; S. E. balm. 

To Baum, Bawsi, 9. a. To balm, scent, per- 
fume ; to embalm ; hence, to preserve ; S. 

BAU3IIN0, Baumin, part, and a. Balming, 
embalming; perfume, S* 
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Bawuiyt, Bawmtt, part. pi. Embalmed, 
Btfbonr, xz. 286. 

BADTHLE; 9. A corr. of battlty E. boiiU^ 
t bundle: still lued in the ezpresstoiiy a 
htUU o* Mtrae. PI. bauthUs^ bauUiliSf battletf 
bfuidlesy impUes one*8 moveable or personal 
property. V. Battle. 

If 7 brtiti that wti grtt bcild, howdjn wm m huge. 
Thai iMir my iMuret out briat or the ouid nutkin ; 
Bttt qahtti my billls ftii4 mv bauthtef wea aU bnUd oelit, 
I wild Bft IftDgw heir on bndill, bot bitdd Tp my heiU. 

Ihmèar, Twa MariU IPomcn, L 347. 

^ Mj biUù and mj bMithI«ak"aU my belooeiDga, pro- 
p«iT, Doth sifted and mraooal : biUi» being freqaonUy 
•MCI for deedi, tUU deeas^ if^efhnenU. 

Wt. boitkr^ to make up in bondlea. 

BAWDRONIS, «. A common name for a 
cat; Heniyaoni Uplandis Mous and Bnrges 
Mont, L 168. V. Baudbons. 

In tbe Weei of S. thia tenn haa been oorrapted into 
jwnfimni, aa in the old nnnery rhyme, — 

" Pnaiyy pmay, jNui^rDiM^ whan haa ye bean,** Ac 

BAWK,«. y.Balk. 

BAWSAND, Bawsent, Bawsint, Bassand, 
adj. Streaked or patched with white on the 
face : applied to horses • and cattle. V. 
under Jdawsand. 

Dr. Jamieoon ia qoite aatray in hia etymology of 
Hit (arm, and Sibbaid whom he oorrecta ia rijght. It 
ia from O. E. ftaicem, a badger, aa the following neat 
aaakigy by Mr. Oamett abundantly ahowa : — 
- **MroetiB a badger : bawtin, ditto ; brock-faced (ap. 
. Gkmveii Oloeaary, and Brockett), marked with white on 
the faea like a badger; bawnn'd, ditto.*' PhiloL 
iMya, p. 68. 

BsMynei^ badgen» oocnra in WiU. k Werwolf, p. 83. 

Bawsib, 9. A horse or a cow having a white 
atrip or patch on the face. Y. Rxwsand^ 



Tka term ia alao naed aa a familiar name for an old 
borae^— a doiioa^ canny, old beaat ; Clydea. 

Bawtt, 9. and adj. A familiar 



name for a dog: as an adj^ round, pi amp, 
thriving ; as, a bawlie bairn. Y. Batie. 

•«Bottrd na' wi' bawi^ or he'U bite yon." 

Seoiek Proverbk 

WhMefer.onr bawip does baik. 

Then tut to the door I rin, 
Ta tee gin ony yonog spark 

WiU Tight and Tentiire but in. 

miifhied Nangg, Berd^M CoUeeiian, U. 82. 

BAYD, pnt of Bide ; also as 9. Y. Bide. 

BAZELL LEATHER, «. Tanned sheep- 
skin: still called ba9Ìl; Haly burton's Led- 
ger^ p. 818. 

Tlie vaoal name In Scot, ia ba$i!, or baxel; bnt the 
aocrael form ia ftoaoii, or boien : O. Fr. ocmomc, bazane, 
■heap leather dresaed like Spanish leather, and coloured 
fad. graeo, or ydlow, &c., tor ahoea, or the eorering of 
booka ; Cot^. The modem term ia a oorr. from the 
fkvDck, which waa adapted from the Span, badana^ a 



aheepakin ; and that in turn came from tha 
Aiak bkdmai, applied to auch leather becauae it waa 
aaed la line leathern garmenta. V. Skeat'a £tym. 
Dm*., Sappl. 

BE, V. Let be^ or let alone^ not to mention^ 
without reckoning ; over and above, as well 
as, besides. 

. '* . . the neoeasitie waa nener abeolute ; no not in 
the lawfiiU place, Ut bt in the Kirk"; Blame of Kirk- 
bariall, ch. six. 

" • . whereof ray labor were infinite, let be Taioe, to^ 
deadyne ** ; Ibid., cb. ìt. 

The meaning of thia verv common phrase is not fnlly 
CÌTen in the Dicr. ; and a few words of explanation are 
Esre necessary. 

In negative sentencea, like that in the first quotation 

mven above, the phrase ia equal to and/ar less, or and 

Jmr lest so; in poaitive or affirmative aentencea it ia 

eoual to as well cm, and more than thai, or, over and 

cmw, aa in the second quotation. 

Be to. Be ta. Must, in the sense of intend- 
ingy being resolved or determined to be or 
do. Different, therefore, from bt te, bu ta^ 
behoves to, which implies action or influence 
from without causing the necessity. 

*' And if thou &e <e ly at the altar, how wantst thon 
a Priest to say thy aoule Maase Ì " Blame of KirkburiaO, 
ch. xi. 

Se to^ proa. 5e to, is still in common use : thus, one 
making about a dour, atubborn neighbour, will say, 
"Aye, richt or wraog, he òe to get it," i.e., he had 
made ap his mind andhe must set it. 

While be ta, bi ta or 6m to, bU ta or but ta, have 
often the same meaning, and are generally pronounced 
alikc^ they are ouite different terms : 6< to or oh to are 
oorr. of 6ms to, iMhovea to ; and bit ta or but ta, corr. 
of 6ml fo^ behoved to. V. under Bcot, Be*t, Bit. 

BE A KEN, 9. A beacon, signal. Y. Bekin. 

'*. . . act aa on the shalde ahoare lyke beaJtent ta 
wama the ahipwreake of soulea " ; BL of KtrkburiaU, 
ch. xvii 

A..S. bedeen, a aign. 

BEAMED, part. adj. Filled, saturated, pre* 
pared for the purpose, accustomed to, ready 
for ; Orko. Adait. to Beam, v. 

BEAB, Beare, Bere, 9. A bier ; also, a 
shell or coffin. 

The bier wau a frame on which dead human bodiea 
were carried to the grave : A.-S. bder, from beran, to 
basr ; Lat. feretrum, from ferre, id. And when it be- 
came customanr to enclose each body before burial, 
the ahell or coffin waa called the bier : that which waa 
carried, or that in which the dead body was carried, to 
the grave, — the old frame or bier not being then re- 
oairad. The persons who carried tiie bier were called 
Msren^ or bear 'men, q.v. 

**So (I doubt not) if now they had b'fe in their 
boaULC, they would yet ryue sheets, breake beareSf 
tnmble downe tombea, with Paurs spirit at Listra, to 
testifie their reclamation of such profanity.'* Blame of 
Kirkbnriall, ch. xiii. 

Beab-men, Bere-men, 9. pi. Carriers of the 

bier, carriers of the deaa. 

*'Now the last funerall duety appertained to the 
Vesplooea, or bear-men, whoae pecniiare calling waa 
(baaing followed in ranka by the Acoluthista their 
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frÌMidia wharof now the Boman Bithopt hes bereft 
them) to cany their oorpe in their ooflin« to the grave." 
Ibid., eh. Tii. 

Thm following intereeting perticuUn regarding the 
burial of the d«id daring a time of pe«t are given in 
tho Bargh Reoorde of Edinburgh, under date 15 Oct., 
1568 !~ 

*' Item, that tho theeanrer caui mak with all dili- 
genoe for euery ane of the bailliea, clengeris, and the 
Eurearia of the deid, ane ooon of gray with Sanct 
Androia oora, quhite, behind and before, and to euerie 
ane of thame ane staff with ane quhite clay th on the 
ondy quhairby thay may be knawin quhaireuer thay 



" Item, that thair be maid tua cloie berie .with fonre 
feit oolourit our with blak, and ane quhite core with 
ane bell to be hanging Tjpoun the heid of the said heir 
quhilk mil mak warning to the pepili." Vol. iii., 
p. 25A. 

BEAS'i #• pL A contr. for beasts, cattle; 
bat also ased as a term for lice. 

An' if the wives an' dirty brats 
Pen tbigf^ at your doors an' yetts, 
• Flaffaa wi' duds an* grey wi' bau*, 

Trightin' awa year cuicks an' geete. 

Burtu, Addrtn of BtdvaMk 



NT, Beasnik, «. Called also beestie^ 
mUk: the fat thick matter drawn from a 
cow's udder immediately after she calves ; 
Qall., Ayrs. 

Thia is piob. a corr. or local pronunciation of beesiin 
or deiifya from the A. -3. by'tting, V. Bnsr, Bbisttx. 

To BEAT, V. a. To mend, repair. V. Beit. 

BsATiNy Beatino, s, 1. Mending, repair- 
ing : also, the act of mending, West of S. 
V. Beitino. 

2. That which is used for mending or repair- 
ing ; in weaving, the thread used in mending 
a flaw or break in the web ; Alex. Wilson's 
Poems, p. 68, Ed. 1876. 

The passage in which this term occurs is not fit for 
quotation. The word ia stiU in common use. 

To BECALL, v. a. To call upon, challenge, 
demand : also, accuse, impeach. 

Be thu kaysers or kynge here, I the btealU 
Te lynds me a fkeke to fyghte one my fiUe. 

Awni. Artkur^i L 410. 

To BECL ATTER, v. a. To tire with clatter- 
ing, to praise overmuch. V. Clatter. 

Hout awa, Johnny, lad I what makt ye flatter me ? 



Why wi' TOur praises lae meikle bespatter me ? 
""" in< 

igmi 

Alex, Hodgir, Song in'WhùtU Binkie, i. 148. 



Why see tnoessantly deave and bedaUer me. 
Teasing me mair than a body can bide ? 



To BECOME, V. n. To occur, happen. 
befaU. 

• ' • Induryng this first monarchie 
Btams that wofnll miserie 
Of Sodome, Aa 

Lifnatajf, Rxptr, and Court,, L 338a 

A.-S. keeuman^ to come to be, to come about. 

BED, Bedb, prtt. of Bide. Addit. to Bed. 
V. Baid. 



Bed^ Bede, Bedding, «. V. Baid. 

Bed d ing, meaning plaoe of abode, occurs in Dunbar 
and Kennedy, L 2». V. Berdiese. 

BE'D, BEDy Beid, pron. beed. A coll. form 
for beU; tOf **That cauna be*d.** Dunbar, 
Freiris of Berwick, 1. 532. 

The tendency to soften and to drop the dentals C 
and c/, when terminal, prevails in vanuus districts of 
Soot., but especiaUy in the West, where be\i for be it, 
cfo'«f, da*d, or dPd, for do it, ha*d or haUl for hare it, 
Ac, are the usual forms of common speech. Traces of 
this tendency are found in the woras of our earliest 
poets ; and the terms beUi, dude, haid, eaid, occur in 
the popular poems of the fifteenth and sixteenth een- 
turiea. The prevalence of this pronunciation in thoae 
times is attested py Alex. Scott's «* Ballat maid to the 
Deriaionn and Sosme of Wantoun Women," witli its 
refrain, '* I sail not eaid agane." 

In Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire echoolmasters have 
great trouble in training their pupils to sound t and <A; 
and the words went, thrice, water, butter, are usually 
pronounced wtnd, hiee, wakher, bukher. And yet the 
same penons add a softened i, almost d, to the worda 
once, twice, thrice, and pronounce them woneie, hwieU, 
kriett, with A broadly guttural. 

BEDAL, BeddeLi «• Beadle, an inferior 
officer of court; commonly called beagle, q.v. 

'* Nana aldirman, bailye, na beddel sail bake brede 
na brew ale to sell wythin thair awin propir house dur* 
ande the tym that thai stand in office." Burgh Lawis, 
ch.59. 

BEDELL, Bedall, #. A person who is bed- 
rid, y. Bedral. 



** . . . ooUeet and gadder the cherite and almooa 
. . . and -distribue amangis the bedellie and pure 
£olk eftir thair disorotioun." Burgh Bee. Peebles, 21 
June, 1061. 

BED-FELLOW, «. Applied to a husband, 
a fellow-lodger, a fellow-traveller. Addit. 
to Bbdfallow. 

Bed-Fellowship, s. Companionship, fellow- 
ship, company. 

•• We shall be blessed with the bed-fellowehip of lesua 
in our buriall lare, whereeuer it be.'* Blame of Kirk- 
buriaO, ch. viiL 

BEDIS, Beidis, Betdis, s. pi. Beads. 

*' Item, in a box beand within the said blak kist, the 
grete hedie of gold contcuand sex score twa btdie and a 
knop" Accts. L. H. Trees., i. 80. 

"Item [22 August, 1497], for ane par of btdie to the 
King, XT a." ifid., i. 353. 

Theee were beads for saying the rosarv : usually 
called, aa in the second extract, a pair of beads, or a 
pair of patemoeters. 

"They were of varioua materials— wood, amber, 
coral, lapis lazuli, crystal, silver, and even of gold, 
and TarÌM in number from ten to one hundred and fiftv 
or even a larger number. Each tenth bead wae fol- 
lowed by one larger and more ornamental, called a 
Sude, whieh eenred to reckon the patemoeters, while 
e common beads counted the aves. Usually they 
were in two lengths, one of fifty, the other of ton 
'* aves." The shorter was worn suspended by a ring 
from the finger, the longer was slung over the shoulder, 
hung on the arm, or snspended from the girdle.'* Note 
^yMr. Dickson ; V. Oloes. 
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A Pair or BsMfl. A aet, stand, or tiring of 

_ * 

WImd a cImm wm iiiCtft in offioe the patron or 
■BpOTior pg^etentod bim with a Mt of beads m iMiiio 



*'T1m nido day [88 JaiM^ ISOO] the proroit, hailyeia, 
tWMiMalo, and oommonttie, preaentit Master Johne 
Maraehall to the gramar aooUs of the said bargbe for 
an the daia of hie lìwe^ and admittit bim to the saide 
aodia be gift of • jMiir ^ bedU, with ale oomoditeia, 
fbedo m ea, and pmitea pertaining thairta" Bui^h 
BoGiL AbenL, L 80. 

BEDir. For «' bed it;* abode it. V . Bed. 

BEDRAir, Bbdrit, pnt Befooled with 
ordore ; Dunbar and Kennedy, L 450. V. 
Bedbite. 

BEDBENT, adj. and «. Applied to a per- 
son who is bedrid; Burgh Biecs. Edinburgh, 
L 79. ' y. Bedrai- 

BEDSEIE, adj. Confined to bed through 
sickness; so sick as to be unable to nse 
from bed; Trials for Witchcraft, Spald. 
Misc., L 84. 

BED-STOCK,^ $. The strone bar or frame 
of wood forming the front ot a bed. S. 

Bsfbie I He in 70017«^ 
Btther at j<odb or wa . 

(MSimff. 

BED-STRAY, Bed-Strae, «. Bed-straw, 
the straw with which a bed, or mattress of 
a bed, is staffed : also the plant Galium, of 
which there are many species. S. 

When the tenn indi cat es a pknt, O, verum. Common 
TeOow Bed-atraw, or O. Aperine^ Qooeegrass, or 
Olea^efi, ia meant, generaUy the Utter. 

To BEDUNO, V. a. To cover with dung ; 
to manure ; also, to smirch, spatter, or foul 
with dung : part. pa. bedunged 

"Wùr oar Kiik-ooartes or yardes are ordinarly 
l e di aw y i rf br pestring and pastnring bnits." BUme of 
KiAbariaU, oh. tL 

BEED-LADY, s. Lit, a ladv supported by 
alms or in a bead-house; but, as in the 
quotation given below, applied to the ladies 
of a family of rank proviaed for by the heir; 
hence, lacues-depenaent. V. Bedis. 
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. • • of iheee two yoor dayly heed'Ladies; 
> Mother, to wit, the mirronr of all godly graue 



matronisme, and yonr Spoase now the yong fmteful 
Ifatriaich of that molti-potent Marqnesad." Blame of 
KirkbnriaU, Dedication to the Marquis of Hamilton* 

BEEL,BIEL,s. Shelter, abode. V.Beild. 

To BEEMFILL, Beemefill, v. a. To fill 
np completely, as in packing a box : hence, 
to back up, bobter, confirm, maintain. 

*' • • • aUedging to a moat aoneient cnstome of 
keeping the ptedeoaesor tare in bnriaU. To beeme-JtU 
the which, tn«r in*y bring (I confesse) some canons of 
ila," ào. 



" . . . he wold procure an tnaeted Uw to 6e«fii- 
M the Kirk acts against KirkbnriaU," Ac. Blame of 
jKirkbnrìaU, ch. xix. 

This verb is deriTed from heamittl or beamfiUintf, the 
chips of stone or brick used in filling np the spaces or 
chinks that are left in the walls of a house after the 
beams hare been planted. 

BEEN-HOOK, «. The harvest work which 
a tenant was bound to give to his landlord 
in part payment of rent ; Oloss. Orkn. and 
Shetl. Similar to the Bonnage-Heuk of 
more Southern districts. 

BEER-BUNTLIN, s. Beer-bunting; a 
bird: called in north-eastern counties the 
tfom-ftttfUltn; West and South of S. V* 

BUNTLIN. 

'* BeerbuHiliMM, Birds as large as thrushes, and 
somewhat like them in plumage; common amonrait 
nain, particularly àeer^ when growing," &c. GaiL 
EncjrcL ^ 

BEES, Beis, V. An old form of the pres. 
ind. and subj. of the vb. to be, used in all 
the persons of both numbers. Not confined 
to the third pers. sing., as stated in DiCT. 
Y. Beis. 

This form is stiU in nse, and is a record of the old 
Anglian dialect. It is sometimes found (like A.-S. 
ò^) with a future sense, as in the first example 

S'ren befew. It occurs f^uentlv in the Townley 
ysteriee, which are supposed to haTC been acted at 
Widkirk Abbey in .Yorksnire : thus, — 
For mekille m heven beta youre mede, p. 316. 
Alle bfts done right at the wille, p. 324. 
Wyt thou weUe thou 6ee» to late, p. 326. 

BEEST, Beste, s. A beast; generally 
applied to cattle: pi. beeatiSf bestiSf bettyt. 
V. Best. 

*' . . . at thai aek nocht the kingis merkat ilk 
merkat da^ on the maner of the bying of heeatU to be 
etin, that la to ear of ozin, of mutone, and swine." 
Chalmerlan Air, oh. 7. 

Beestie, Beestie Milk, «. V. Beist, 
Beoienin. 

BEETOCK, 9. A sword; properly, a dirk 
or dagger carried in the hose or lxK>t. 

For gin shell thocht ta thing was ticht. 
She would her beetoek draw, man, 

An'feoghtUke . . . tUl anoe the BiU 
Was made goot Gospel law, man. 

AUxi Eodger, Bighland Politieiaiu, s. Z 

Gad. hiodaff, a dirk, or dagger. 

BEEVIT, part. pa. Errat. for brevity 
recorded, written, declared, accounted, 
esteemed. V. Breve. 

This strange blunder is due to Pinkerton : ▼. Dicr. 
But Jamieeon's note is a wild guess and wide of the 
mark. 

Fr. frre/, from Lat. brevis, short. Ducange gives 
breviare, in brcTce redigere, describere ; and Cotgrave 
givee brief, a writ. 

BEFORE. 0/ be/are^ formerly, in former 
times, of old; yiU as of be/oref still as 
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formerly, for the present as in past times ; 
Burgh Rec. Edinburgh, 3 October, 1505. 

Before the Hand, Before Hand. 
Before the point or time of requirement: 
generally applied to money, and in relation 
to gathering; spending; or using it^ It 
commonly means on hand, not required; 
before being due, before an equivalent has 
been given or received ; and is a translation 
of Lat. pr(B manibuin 

Althoagh both forma of the phnse have generaUy 
tho nine meaning, before the hand ia always the form 
«Md in reference to money or sooda on hand and not 
■peeiaUy required ; and btfare Hand ia alwaya applied 
to what ia got or siven before being dae» as, before nand 
wages, or wages h^ore hand, A good example of the 
oae of the first form is given in the following passage: 

** . . and knawing thameselfis to hane na common 
glide b^ore the hand, and to be greitlie superezpendit 
and thair common renttis thirlit, sua that it salfnocht 
be able to thame to help repair and big the saidis war- 
kit according to thair honour and commoun weill, ex- 
cept the merchanttis and eraftismen ma^ be persuadit 
tospatr the profit of the commoun mylnis for this pre- 
sent yeir allanerlie," &c. Burgh Recs. Edin., 19 Mar., 
1667-a. 

The warhii here referred to were the re-building and 
lepairs occasioned by a scTere storm which had.raged 
in the district shortly before that date. 

BEGAINE, part. adj. V. Beoake. 

BEQARY, «. Decoration^ adornment. Ad. 
to Beqabie, v. 

Thocht now in browdir and ftcpa/y, 
Sche glansis as scho war Qaene of Fary. 

Rob SUnt^B Dream, p. 4. 

BEOETy V. A corr. of begeck, deceive, be- 
fool, jilt. 

I snld hane maid him in the stonr to be foil hard stsd 
And I had witten that the Carll wald away steill ; 
Bot I trowit not the day that he wald me beget, 

JUn{fCoiUear,im. 
Y. BioiCK. 

BEGGAR'S BED, s. The bed which in 
farm and country houses was allotted to 
beggars ; it was generally made up in the 
bam. S. 

He wadna ly Intil the bam, nor yet wsd he in byre, 
But in ahint the ha' door, or else afore the fire. 

And well gang nae mair a roTÌng, &c 

The btggaf^e bed wss made at e*en wi' guid clean straw and 

But in aJiint the ha' door, and there the beggar lay. 

And well gang nae mair a roving, Ac 

TheJoUg Beggar, Herd:* CM,, VL 27. 

BEGGAR PLAITS, «. pi. Creases in the 
skirts of garments. 

So called because beggar's weeds are generally 
plaited in this manner by the owner's lying or sitting 
on them. V. Oall. EncycL 

BEGIN, $. A form of bigain^ a building, 
bouse ; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, i. 72. V. 

BlOOlKO. 



BEGIRT, paH. pa. A corr. of btgarii^ 
trimmed, ornamented ; '^ an bkck cloak fre- 
girt with velvit ; " Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
1. 458. v. Begarie. 

BEGNET, 9. A bayonet. V. BaignH. 

BEGOUD, Beoude, Beoud, Beouid, prtL 
and pari. Began. To beguidf to be begun ; 
Aberd. V. Beoouth. 

ICirfc the lift wss, drousy eluded, 
An' the stares begoud to c^owY. 

Alex, WiUon'e Poems, p. 105, Ed. 1678. 

Begoud is often used as a part, in the West of S., 
especially when preceded by the aux. have; as, "He 
hasna begoud to't yet.** 

BEHED, pret. Local for behaved ; as, '^ bot 
sua hes behed himself in tyme brgane;" 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, i. 355. Y. Seiiad. 

BEHEVIN, Beheuin, part. pt. Behewn,. 
hewn in two; Barbour, xvii. 755, Camb. 
MS. ; to^ewyn^ Edin. MS. 

BEHOWYT, Behauit, Behud, Behuted, 

Behutit, preL Behoved, it behoved; 

Burgh Recs. 
Behcifull, Behuffull, adj. Needful, 

necessary, requisite ; A.-S. behojian^ to stand 

in need of . ' 

" . . . at thai waiter nocht na behu\full thing to 
thaim that he ancht to find," Ac. Burgh. Bee. £din- 
barfffa, 13 Dec, 1463. 

Turn form behuiuU occurs in Charters of Peebles, 20 
January, 1620, p. 61, and in the Burgh Bees. oC that 
town of date 23 July, 1480. 

BEICH. On betch, at a distance, aloof ; << I 
bvd on beieh^ I stay at a distance, I stand 
aloof; Alex. Scott's Poems, p. 73, Ed. 1882. 

This is another form of aheigh, abeech, q.T.; like 
astray and on stray, 

BETD. For be it. Y.Be'd. 

To BEID, V. fi. Errat. for Bide, to wait for^ 
Barbour, viii. 183, Camb. MS. 

BEIDMAN, 9. A resident in a bede-house, 
or one who is supported from tlie funds 
appropriated for this purpose. V. Bedeman. 

BEID-WOMAN, «• A woman who resides 
in a bede house or hospital. V. Bedis, 
Bedeman. 

** • . . Jonat Andersoun, beid-voman in Kingis* 
cace . . . ane boU meal for the Beltane term Ust 
by past," &c. Buigh Bee. Prestwick, 27 Nov., 1606. 

BEIK, 9. Like E. beak, is variously applied 
in the sense of a projecting point ; V. DiCT. 
PL beiÌ9, beikie, is often applied to project- 
ing teeth, tusks, and specially to the corner 
teeth of a horse. 

I haif run laag fhrth in the feild. 
On pastonris that ar plane and psild ; 
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I mveht b« BOW turn In for cUd, 
Mfomkii tf apnmiiig he ud btnld. 

Ihmòmr^ FtiUion ^Omjf JSTorw, L Ml 
V.Bbs. 

BEIEYN, «• A beacon ; pi. beiiynnis ; Bargh. 
Bees. Aberdeen, i. 150. V. Bekin. 

BEILD, $. A poet, form of beily bale, 8or- 
xowy misery; io do beUd, to work havoc, 
destmctioni rain* 

II M ■» osad by I>iuib«r m his W«leiim to Lord 
Btnutfd StowBit^ L 61, when ha oomiMret him to 
HmibìImiL 

Bold HuBÌUl in ImiUU Io lb MML 

BEELDrr, Beldit, part. pt. Sheltered, 
honsed; sorroanded, protected, favourably 
atoated; beildii in bUa^ surroanded with 
eyeij comfort, perfecdy happy, happy- 
hearted. V. Beldit. 



noa SeUr'OftwonM the goy, gsdo mod gncino, 

it 
ML»o.n. 



woa 



btOdtiinWia, 



lind boonto ommcit 



!•., **Th«l WM olwftTs happy hearted and a pattom 
lrf MiHntti " 
Dr. JunieooQ'o rondoriojr of iXeMil is Tory defeelÌTO. 



Thio WM pointed oat by Sir F. Hoddoo in his Olooo. 
to iho Gnwnin Romanoeo, q.T. 
A.-8. ij^dan^ to build, honoo, fomioh, ihelter. 

BEIB,«. 1. Beer, barley; Lyndsay, Douglas. 
Y.Betb. 

2. Beer. 

'*Itoaif to Andro Bortoano^ for tea pipe of oedor and 
' -; tho prioe of aU ix Ub." Aocte. U H. Treaa. 

At this timo^ 1497» boor waa ohiefly imported from 
Oennany ; reir little waa made in S<x>tland, and even 
what waa made waa for the moot part brewed by 
todgnan. V. Introdnotioa to U H. Treae. Aooti.à 
Dìekaoiia 

'To BEIR, 9. o. To bear, carry ; we beir 19«, 
we behave ; Barbour, ziv. 275 ; beirdf pret, 
betook himself, proceeded, went. V. Bear, 

Qabair the OoU year bod M braithUe be òeiVd: 

Ra»tf, Qriijfmr, it 14. 

Bub, Bebe, «. A bier. Y. Bear. 

Bbib-Me9, Bere-Men, 9. pi. y. Bear^men^ 

BEIT, 9. A bundle, sheaf ; m beitU set^ set 
<Mr laid out in sheaves; Henryson, Preiching 
of the Swallow, I. 206. V. Beet. 

To BEJAIP, Bejape, t^. a. To befool, 
deceive ; Dunbar. V. Jaip, Jape. 

BEK, $. and t;. V. Beck. 

To BEKKLEI, t;. a. To distort, put out of 
shape; Shetl. Similar to Bachle, q.v. 

BELD, Beild, fKf;. Bold, daring. 

War koBO knTchtit of kynd, clone of manerio 
Bl jth, bodyit, and Mel. bat beret or boost 

2%« EinUaU, L 382, Asleaa MS. 
Baon. BIS. hat UUd. 



BELD, Bell, adj. Bald, bald-headed, S. 

Beld Cyttis, Bell Eytis, #. pi. Bald 
Kites; prob. the Bald Buzard or Marsh 
Harrier, Circus Ru/us^ is meant in Houlate, 
L640. 
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Buoardio and Beid CtfUU, aa it might be," &o. 
By oome otrange miotake Dr. Jamieoon renderod thio 
term 00 Bald CooU, a meaning qoite foreign to the 
paooage in which the term occara. Beoideo, eoois are 
neTer called qftiii or kytu — the reading of the two 
MS5. ; bat that name woo and otill io given to birdo of 
the faloon family, which the poet here deocribeo. 

Bell, «. A bald place, a spot of baldness : 
also, a patch of white, as in the forehead of 
a cow or horse. Addit. to Bell. 

** . . to haf oanld to Johnne Masone ane horo, 
blak-broone mowitt, with ane bell in the forrett, for 
the aowme of fywe merkia, Tjo. viijd.," &o. Burgh 
Boca. Aberdeen, 23 Mar., 1555. 

Gael, bal, ball, a opot, marii, freckle. 

BELENE, V. ft. Errat. for the followmg. 

To BELEU^ Belewe, Bileue, v. n. To 
tarry, remain, wait, linger ; Sir Gawan and 
Sir Oal., i. 6: pret. belewyt^ continued; 
Barbour, xiii. 544 : A.-S. belifan^ to remain 
behind. 

Thia entry ia onbetitnted for Bdene in the Dior. Dr. 
Jamieoon waa mioled by hio text. The miotake regard- 
ing bdewyi, under io beU^, io quite different 

Bele^vtt, j9re^. Remained, continued ; Bar-' 
hour, xiii. 544, Edin. MS. 




or biUue in thio oenoe io need by Chaucer in hio Sqoiereo 
Tale. See Prof. Skeat'a note, Barbonr, p. 777. 

BELIF, Bblife, Beliff, adv. Soon, quickly : 
forms of belyve used by Barbour : A.-S. be^ 
by or with, and life^ life. 

To BELIOOER, v. a. To beleaguer, be- 
siege, invest ; Blamo of KirkburiaU, ch. idx. 

BELL, 9. A famUiar fonn of Isabel or 
Isabella. 

A wife he had, I think they co'd her BelL 

Alex. Wilson, Bab amd Bimgau, L Si. 

BELL, o^y. and «. Y. Beld. 

BELLAMTYM, s. A form of Beltane, q. 
T., Burgh Rec. Peebles. 

BELLAMY, «• A boon companion ; Dunbar. 

Fr. beUe ami, id. 

BELLIBAN, s. The band of leather or 
stretch of rope passing under the belly of a 
horse and secured to the two shafts of the 
cart, to give stability in loading : E belltf^ 
band. 
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To BELLISHEy v. a. To embellish, adorn, 
beautify ; Blame of Kirkburiall, cli. x. 

BELL-WEED, Bell-Ware, «. A coane 
•ea-weed; Fucua vesiculosus, Linn.; called 
• also Kelp^ware. West of S. 

BELLY-OOD, «. One who makes a god of 
his belhr, a glutton : used also as an adj^ 
as in the term belly^god'^easUSi applied to 
monks and nobles before and after the Be- 
formation. 

'* • . wtt may be laide in a oomely, cloMe, clean, 
•ompetent Kirk-ile or jarde, that ao aaaociatiiig our 
■eloea with the predeoeator aaiota, and not byked in 
with the bdly-gcd-beaMieM that blindea the world,** ftc. 
Blame of Kirkbariall, ch. xir. 

In hia Hiat of the Reformation in Scotland, John 
Knox ealla the Btahop of Rosa, *<that hfUv-fjod^. 
MaiaterDaTidPantar." V. Laing's Ed., i. 262. 

BELLY8, Bellis, $. Bellows ; Bargh Bee. 
Peebles, 28 Jan., 1463. 

BELSTRACIIT, adv. Straight on one's 
belly, straight forward, full-stretched, pros- 
trate ; as, ^ He fell behtracht down.'* West 
of S. y. Bellt-flauòht. 

A.-& hctUft the bel]y» and drttcan^ to atretch. Bof- 
tnmf^ ia the form in WilL and Wer., L 1852. 

BELT. To bear <U the belt, to have always at 
hand or in readiness* 



• . . • > . that men may 
in familiar yae, aa it were, heart the aame aboat ai 
tìnàr beUr Blame of Kirkbariall, ch. xx. 

BEMASEED, part. adj. Masked over, 
or decked out for the purpose of con- 
cealing the reality; Blame of Kirkburi- 
all, ch. xiz. 

BEMYS, Beames, 9. pi. Trumpets. V. 
Bbme. 

A.-& ftsf me, a tnunpet. 

BENE, Betne, Kino of. The king or 
leader of the festivities of Twelfth Night. 
y. Bane, Kino of Bane. 

'•Item. <m Uphaly da, [1489], to the Kingia offer- 
ande^ zriija. Item, to the King of Bene, the saim da, 
ZTUJa." Àoota. L. H. Treaa., L 127. 

Item, to Jhonne Goldamyth, be a precept, for hia 
ma qnhen he waa King of Beyne," v. li. [a.d. 1497]. 

bi the cake made for Twelfth Day it was customary 
to inaert a bean, and he who obtained the portion of 
the cake containing it became king of the eTening'i fea- 
tmtiea. In earlier timea the banqnetiog was cootin- 
•ed for many daya. (V. Brand'a iMotea to Bourne, p. 



•nana 
Lith 



205). 
Whei 



m the portion fell to the lot of a lower officer of 
the oonrt or nonseholcL it waa cnatomary for the com- 

Ey to contribute under the name of ocferings to the 
ig to defrajr the expenses incurred by the proper 
tenora of that high office. No doubt the nfta referred 
to m the recorda quoted aboTe, were made by Jamea 
lY. for that purpose. Similar gifta are recorded of 
Edward III. of EngUnd. V. Strutt'a Sporta and Pka- 
timea, p. 343» ed. 1S41. 



BENIS» Benys, Beins, «. pi. V. Bani$. 

Thia term frequently oooun in Ualybnrton*s Ledgers 

BENNELS, Bennles, «. pi. The name 
given to the various kinds of reed-grass and 
reeds which are ased for making mats. It 
is also applied to the dry withered weeds 
collected for fuel, South of S. Addit. to 
Bennels, q.v. 

To BENSE, V. fi. To stride, strut, or bound 
boldly. West of S. Y.Benhell. 

This term is similar to £. hounce, when eo applied. 
The ders. beusÌMg, bentU, are used aa adj9, 

BENT SILUER, «. Payment for rushes, 
bent grass, &c., used for covering the floors 
of rooms. Correct, and Addit. 

'* Item, to Andro of Balfour for his beni Miluer to the 
Kingis chalmiria al the yere, xiij li. vj s. Tiij d.** [a.o. 
1473-4.J AccU. L. H. Treaa., i. 66. 

Dr. Jamieson in rendering this term haa gone far 
aatrajT* He identifies it with Bleeze Monev, and repre- 
sents it aa paid only to schoolmasters, and by way of 
ffratuity. Perhaps thia idea of gratuity aucrgested to 
him the strange supposition regarding toe origin 
of the term with which the article doees. He asks — 
** Can btni be corr. from Fr. benit, q. blessed money, 
aa being claimed on some Saint*s day ? ** Wliy ! beni 
grsw before there was a saint to bless or be blessed I 
and bent siluer waa a payment regularly made to thoee 
persons who provided bent for corering the floors of 
rooms. In some districts the schoolmasters olaimed 
the paymenta monthly all the year round ; in otiiera 
only during the summer months. Latterly, and until 
the impost ceased, the second method was foUowed aU 
over Scotland. Bleexe Money was the payment for fuel 
and lighta during the winter montha. 

In the Burgh Records of Aberdeen there is a moat 
interesting entry from which one may gather varioua 
particulars r^arding beni eiluer in the beginning of the 
ieventeenth century. On 24th October, 1G04, "the 
proneat, baiUiea, and counaaU*' of Aberdeen met to 
oonaider certain "greiffis gerin in be a gryt number of 
the communitie of thia burgb, complaining on Maister 
Daoid Wedderbume, maister of thairgrammerschooU. 
for oertana abuses and extortionia baith enterit and 
laiatt in the aaid school, by all gnde ordour or forme,*' 
Ac. One of these ** greiffis" was — " Item, for tackiug 
ancht pennies monethlie of eÌTerìe baime for bent 
miner," which, after much careful and "cannie" con« 
aideration (for Maister Wedderbume was present by 
command), the council unanimoualv resolvea to answer 
by the following law : — "Item, that anis ilk moneth 
during thir four monethis followinff in the symmer 
seasone allanerlie, viz.. May, Jnnij, July, and August, 
the baimis that gangis not to the bent thame sclffia, 
aall pay ilk ana ot thame aucht pennies to the maiater 
for byin^ of bent." 

By this judicious consideration of the interests of 
both parties concerned, the dispute regarding bent èUuer 
waa lor the time settled. 

Interesting particulars regardioff this school-tax are 
giTcn in Grant s Hist, of the Burgh Schools of Scot, 
pp» 173» 475-6. 

BEN YSy Benis, «. pi Beans ; applied to the 
seeds and to growing crop. 

*' . . . wyUi whete or wyth rthircome, or wytk 
^ peso, beny$, or salt,** &c. Custome of Schippis, ch. t. 

BEB, 9. Beer, barley. V. Bear. 
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BERAND» part. pr. Boaring» snorting, | 
bdlowing. y. Bbib, v* 

BERD» Bbird, Bred, Bbeid, Brede, «. A 
board, plank* a piece of thin flat wood, a 
table ; the pkte, box, or other vessel for re- 
eeÌTÌnff ahns for the poor; also, daily food, 
nctoals. y. BfjRD. 

Bbrdbd, Beirded, Breded, adj. Boarded, 
eofered with boards, made of boards or 
planks. West of S. 

BxRDLESSy Berdles, Beirdless, a(^'. Board- 
less, i«., destitute* starving. 

Vor Ihow hat aowthir for to drink nor eit, 
Bol lyk ftBo tenifef bdrd, that bad no bedding. 

Dmiter omI Kmtudg^ L 206. 

•^iTo btddmg,'' no bkUmff-phee^ abode, borne. 

BERDLAS& adj. Beardless ; Barbour, zL 
»17. 

BERFROISS, #. A tower, watch-tower ; O. 
¥t. hefroij berfraUf a watch-tower* from 
which nas come £• belfrj/. Y. Bar/rajf. 

Lw frm a ta/roÌM on tbe wan, 
Qoaarba amang bif Ikyu fcU 
Mndil Urn foil dooebtelT. 

Bmòimr, x. 70S* OunK Ma 

Ha boiklt to ana fta^Vair. 
T«a mal ballia rang thay. 

<ML mnd Oow^ 1. 777. 

Jb Sdia. lis. miawritfeen har/on^ q.T. 

AXÙuiQ^ tbia term baa oome to ua tbrongb tbe 
Vimieli* it ia of H. M. Germ, origin, being from 
hvtmU^ henrii^ a tower for defence or protectioii, 
wbieb waa fiiat raplied to tbe movable tower need in 
SMea to enable tne attaeking pvty aurelj and aaf ely 
tolhivw miaaiiea into tbe eity. H. M. Ctorm. htrgtn^ 
to ptoteot» and vrU or /rid, a plaee of aecnrity, a tower. 
It waa afterwaida applied to tbe watcb-tower witbin 
the ei^ waU% in wnicb at a later date a clock waa 
•raoteo* and a beU for tbe aentinel to aound in time of 
da^ier. From tbIa aroae tbe application of tbe term 
to a bell-tower. V. Borgny'a Oloaa., Wedgwood'a 
Sliym. Diet.» and Skeaf a iSym. Diet. SuppL 

To BEBE, Betr, v. and $. Y. Bear. 
Bkbino Swerd, 9. A sword of state. 

**Itaiii, . • . i quarter of rede crammaay vellna 
lor tbe oooering of tbe litil bering atoertf, price zz a." 
Aoeta. L. H.lReaB. [1474], I 26. 

BERFUTE, adj. Bare-footed ; ^ bla ber/uU 
beroe," Dunbar and Kennedy, 1. 210. y. 
Baeeftt. 

BERQE, Barob, $. A barge, a small trad- 
ing TesseL 

*'0f ilk ereare^ bnacbe, htrffe, and ballinger, r. a." 
"VbU oo Sbipe and fioata at Leitb (1428).. Bargb Rec. 
BdUabugli, i 4. 

BEROE, 9. A shatter. Y. Barge. 

To BERIS, Berts, v. a. To bnry ; a corr. 
of Berti : part. pt. beryèt^ boned ; Charters 
of Peebles, 8 Sept., 1450. 



Bbrisino, part, and e. Bnrying, borialL 
V. Bert. 

" Iteoi, for tbe expenaia of tbe heriaing of Georg of 
J>ongba at tbe Kingia command, [a.d. 1494], is li za." 
Aoeta. L. H. Treaa., i. 238. 

In Abp. Uamilton'a Catecbiam tbe form berimimg m 
oeeaaionaUy nsed ; and beriseh, aa inf. form alao ooooia. 

BERIST, BEREST, «. Breast ; pi. ftmite ; 
Bnrgh Recs. Aberdeen, i. 413. 

Tbia form repreaenta tbe pron. in tboee diatrieta 
wbere tbe r ia prominently aonnded. 

BERM, Berme, 9. V. Barm. 

"Item, at tbe j^ttia at tbai baf oontenta noebt 
■emekle cler aile witboutyn htrme," Cbalmerbm Air, 
eb. 10. 

To BESPICE, Bespise, Besptce, v. a. To 
spice, embalm. 

tbe Indean witb Got-aeame did beameaie. 
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tbe Scbitbean awallied, tbe E^ptian pickled with 
brjme^ bat tbe Oerrena, a Scbitnian aect, after exia- 
temtion, betpyeed tbeir gntlease goodaira ; " &c. BlaoM 
of KirklmriaU, ch. iv. 

" . . tbe PoUinctora embalmed and SandapOari- 
be9pi$ed tbe oorpa of the great," Ac Ibid. ca. vii. 



BEST, Brest, Beist, s. A single skin of 
fur. Addit. to Best. 

" Item, fra Tbom. Cant, zxiiij betie* of grace to lyne 
a typpat to tbe King," Ac Aocta. L. fl. Tkeaa., 

Thia nae of tbe term ia common in Reoorda of Inven- 
toiyand Expenae. 

Bestie, Be\stie, Beestie-Milk, «. Same 
with Beist, and Bccuenin, q. v. 

BEST CHEIP, adj. Best bargain, best for 
the money. V. nnder Cheip. 

BEST RESPECTS, #. pL Used colloquially 
in the sense of ^ immediate friends ; *' as, 
'^Hoo's a* your bett respects the dayt" 
Orkn. 

A peooliar application of the valedictoiy phraaa of a 
fSaminar epiitle. 

To BESWIK, Beswike, Biswike, v. a. To 
cheat, deceive. V. Besweik. 

BE2SYD, adv. Aside, astray. 

PeraTentara my tcheip ma gang btnd 
QnbUl we baif Ugf^i fall neir. 

Uenryton, Robau and Mak)f%$, L 49L 

BET, Be't ta, Be'd, Be'da. Forms of bud, 
bud to, behoved, behoved to, must, had to, 
Clydes. 

Spring, thochtleas gilpy* lencb and sang, 

Tbe very birdn join d in tbe cbonia. 
Till cankar'd Winter found ere lang 

Elbe b^t tie np ber bull-dog Bor'as. 

Jamea Mohsoh, Smg in iVhisiU BikkU, il. 127. 

BET, V. Prob. a mistake for Let, stop, stay, 
hinder ; Barbour, i. 254. V. Skeaf s ed. 

To BETAK, Betake, v. a. 1. To resort, 
apply, have recourse to; as, *^ Weel, weell 
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8Ìn yell no richt me, Til btiat me to the 
Court o' Session;" pret. betootf part. pt. 
betane^ btlaen^ West ot S. 

This Teib is still used in the West of S.; bat it is 
seldom foand in Scotch or Eoffliih aathors Uter thso 
the sevsnteenth centnry. Snakaipeare and Milton 
«Md it in this fint ■caum only. 

2. To overtake, hunt, capture; as, ''If ye 
gang fast ye*ll beUtk him within an hour." 

3. To beset, waylay, pounce upon; as, ''When 
a' the lib o' eild betak ye." " The deil be- 
ink ye." ^ The drunk, the late, and the lazy 
the bogles beUsJiT Ibid. 

4. To hand over, commit; as, "Weel, weel, 
m list betak ye to the bogle I " said by way 
of threat to a troublesome child. Ibid. 

Thia application of tho term it a ywy old one ; eee 
Havolok, I. 1407, Town Mytt, p. 230, Cov. Mytt, p. 
70, 72. And Barhoar, in reoounting the terror which 
the Black Douglas spread throu^himt the Border 
Marches of Engumd lays— 

And veit haf Ik herd oftsU teU, 
That ne so gretiy dred wes than, 
That qidien wifib wald thar childre han, 
Thai vakl eoen with ans angry Cmo 
Bdakt thame to the Uak dowglas. 

BarhoKT, vr, 538, Hart's Ed. 

Seiak is still used in all these senses in the West and 
South of S. A.-S. òeerfeean, to show, betake, commit, 
send, follow, pursue. 

Bbtaxe, part, pt* Lit. overtaken : hence, 
beset, waylaid, in difficulties, in straits, hard 
bested. V. Betak^ Betake. 

Thar was a horDone maknauchtan, 
That in his hart gret kep bat tane 
[Vnto] the Kingis chewalry. 
And priiTt hym in hert gretly. 
And to the lord off lome said he ; 
** SekjrrlT now may ye tee 
Betntie the starkest pundelan. 
That eayr your lyff-tyme ye saw tane. 

Bartour, ill 169. 

Dr. Jamieson's difficulty with this word aroae per* 
haps from not sufficiently considering the circumstances 
of the situation in which Bruce is represented at this 
point of the story ; and his renderin;; of betane as en- 
doeed, shut up, is incorrect. Fnif. Skeat pointed out 
this error in his edition of Barbour, pp. 650, 777-8, and 

fives punmed as the meaning : which is so far correct, 
ut not the full meaning ; for it does not bring out the 
real point of Maenauchtan's enthasÌMtic remark to the 
Lord of Lome regarding the extraordinary prowess of 
Bruoe, and his marvellous skill and dexterity when 
surprised and attacked by fearful odds. A giance at 
the dreumstances of the parties will make this clear. 

As Bruoe*s attack on the clansmen of Lome had 
failed, he ordered his forces to retreat. They did so 
In good order, and he took position in their rear to pro- 
tect them during the pursuit While passing through 
a narrow delile, he was beset by three of the boldest 
and strongest of the euemy, who had sworn to kill him. 
The struggle was fierce and des|>erate ; but Bruce was 
equal to the occasion, and rid himself of his opponents 
by cutting down one after the other of the hnnd. This 
feat so terrified the pursuers, that tbey were glad to 
keep out of his reach : or, as the poet puts it, — 

'*That sflsr him dar na man ga." 

(Sup.) . F 



Bruoe then rode after his men and brought them to a 
safe encampment for the night 

The proweas of the Scottish king waa witnessed by 
the Lord of Lome and some of his chiefs, among whom 
was one Maenauchtan, who was so impreesed and 
stirred by the matchless heroism of the Bruce, that he 
oould not contain himself. So, turning to the Lord of 
Lome as Bnioe rode off to suide and protect the re- 
treat, he aaid, **You see there, surpnsed and beeet 
thouffh he be, the greatest pundelan that ever yon saw 
foileu." Tane, having here the sense ot ial-en <Atick, 
put out, foiied, as in Uie common saving, ** I waa quite 
fane when I saw him : " and pundelan, meaning prob* 
ably 2>»under or mailet-hnnd, or as Prof. Skeat suggests, 
**/Ui of fpood,** which '* may have been an epithet of a 
hero, like Fierabraa ; of. Qoeti with the iron hand.** 
V. Pundelan, 

While the above was in proof a friend suggested to 
me that heiane might be an error for btf/ant, gone off, 
with the aense of escaped. 

BETAUGIIT, pret. and part. pa. V. Be- 

TAUCHT. 

BETEICHE, r. a. V. Betech. 

BETILL, 9. A beetle, a potstick; The 
Honlate, I. 787, Asloan MS.: in Banu. 
MS. bUtill, q. V. 

BETISE, Bethts, prep. Between, betwixt 

*' . . John Tvry was mayd burgee on Sant Lnkia 
day, and sal pay for his f redom zx^'a. ; and x a. of that 
to pay hethyn this and Qwysonday nixt to com, and 
X a. be Macbalmaa next folouand ; plegis hymaelf.'* 
Burgh Recs. Peebles, 18 Oct., 1436. 

The form httUe was common in the Wesi of S., es- 
pecially among elder people, about forty years ago. 
It is prob. a corr. of Mma, ifHwine, which repreeent 
the common pron. of btttcix, — local for hHwiant, Indeed, 
the dropping of final t and d is a marked peculiarity of 
the Western district, where there is also a strong ten- 
dency to slip or at least smother those letters when 
they occur in the body of the word. 

BETT, pret. Beat ; Heiirvson, Preiching of 
the Swallow, 1. 208. V/Bet. 

BETTERIN, Bettryn, part. pr. and #. 
Mending, improving, enriching ; whatever 
is used for tne purpose of enhancing the 
value of goods; Ualy burton's Ledger, p. 
120. 

BETUIX, Betuich, prep. Betwixt, be- 
tween. V. Betwkesh. 

BEUERYX, Beveuex, part. pr. Tremb- 
ling, wavering, full flowing: ^Svith his 
beveren bcrde," his full flowing beard ; 
Awnt. Arthur, s. 28 ; " with beueryn lokkes," 
with locks flowing or wavering in the wind; 
Morte Arthur, fol. 91^ V. Beveiien. 

Explanation defective and uncertain in th*i DiCT. 
A. -8. bifian, to tremble ; and coguate with Germ. 
heiten, 

BEUGII, Bew, 8. A bough of a tree; 
A.-S. bog, boh, from biigan, to bow or bend. 

Syne ilk branch and bttujh liowit tliaim tilL 

The Uouiate, I 007, Asloan M& 

Bann. MS. has bew, Montgomery uses pL ftews. 
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BEUK, 9. A book; Burns, JoUy Beggars, 
Oompl. Soot p. 67, KKT.S. V. Buik. 

-TkeBmJt^^ ths BìUe, it oonoiMk m Soot Chnrali- 
liltnlare of lost oonftary. 

BEUREf preL of fieri. Bore; Uenryson, 
Aige and Yowih, L 14. V. Bear. 

BEUST, «• Qrass' two years old; applied 
also to grass which| having stood throoeh 
winter, is somewhat withered; hence the 
adj. beuitjff half-withered ; Oall. 

BauSTTy adj. Applied to grass which is dry 
and sapless, or somewhat withered ; Ibid. 

"lithora a OoUoway fannor who doM oot know 
wkaiatoftof &eiM<ygnMUt Notono.*' OalLEncycL 

BEVABi s. A frail old person, one who 
trembles or totters. Y. Beveb, v. 

Hm ftiwr kofar said to this btriy bernt. 

Mtmrp§om, Aig$ amd Tntth, L 41. 

BliVKE, Beun, prep, and adv. A form of 
ium0t hoon^ a contr. of abune^ aboon, aboven^ 
abore, beyond, higher up or farther on than ; 
Aberd., Banff. 

** • . • to 007 port bonooth the Braidgotter, aoo 
paBBT Seoto moiioj, and bemu the Braidfftttt«r, too 
maMam/* fte. Borgh Baca. Aberdeen, £2nd Jane, 
1408. 



Tnm aa Act fixing the chargea for carrytog gooda 
from the haxbonr to Uio bargh. 

BEWSCHEEIS, Bewschybis, s. pL Lit. 
fine gentlemen, Le^ knights, nobles, gallants. 
Fr. beau eire^ contr. of beau eeigneur. 



Than boik thi^ hot Uin, aonye 
Qrattkeia tkaBe, hot growching, that gait for to gane. 

ne JSronfali^ L 148, Baon. Ma 

BETB, 9. and t;. Y. Beib, Bebe. 

To BETT, t^. a. To mend, repair; also 
supply. V. Beit. 

Bbttiko, 9. Bepair. Y. Beitino. 

MAND, varL Buying ; Chalmerlan Air, ch* 
8. Y.Bt. 

ToBIBBLE, t;. ft. To shed tears; also to 
cnr and sob ; partpr. 6»&6/tn, weeping and 
sobbing; Aberd., Oall. Y. Bubble. 

la the ooantiea of the Forth and Clyde Basina we 
ind the fonn bubbìe^ aa in the oommon phraae (o huMe 
•mm* greet; and in the South of Scot., partiealarly in 
Oallowa^, we find bibbU, In Aberd. both fonna are 
ia nao ; in and aronnd Aberdeen it ia bibble; while in 
the Bnchan diatrict it ia bmbbU, 

ToBICK, Btke, t;. n. To weep and sob, to 
whinge; West and South of S. Add. to 

BiCK. 

Bkk m applied to the ahoii, quick aonnda made by a 
ehild when aobbing and crying ; hyke ia applied to the 
long drawn aoba that come after the crjring haa ended. 
Honoe the aaying, "I'd rather aee a bum Mtin than 



To BID BETTER, v. To desire, wish, or 
pray for anything better. Addtt. to Bid. 

An' that there ii, IVe litUe iwither 
Aboot the matter :— 

We cheek for chow shall jog th«gitlier. 
Fie na'er lid beiUr. 
BrnnM^ Sp, to Uajot Lcgtm, a. 8. 

BiDDiKO, BiDDTNO, «. 1. Command; Bar- 
bour, zvi. 312. v. Bid. 

2. Invitation, request ; as, ** Dinna need a 
second biddin* ; **1 got a bidding to the- 
wedding.** 

Bidden ooenra in both aenaea in the Bible, and was ao- 
oaed by the best authors till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. V. Bible Word-^k, p. 66. 

From A.-S. beddan, to command. 

BIE, 9. A contr. for bield^ a shelter. 

BI£N| 9. Wealthy, plentiful, well-provided. 
y. Bene, Bein. 

Thia form of the term waa adopted hy Ramsay, Fer- 
guson, and Buma. Eren in rendering hia stock of 
Scottish Proverba, Ramsay oaed it ; for example — 
"ProTÌaion in aeaaon makea a bien house.** 8. Prov., 
p. 69. 

BIGGONET, 9. V. Bioonet. 

This form of the word is the more common ; the 
other ia the more correct. 

To BIG ON, V. a. To increase^ to secure, i.e. 
the guar js : a term in curling ; West and 
South of S. 

The term is thus explained in the Gallovidian Kncy- 
dopedia : — ** If a atone lies near the cock, and guarded, 
yot thought to need a double guard, if not a triple, the 
order from that side that has in the stone, is commonly 
to big on,— to guard away— to ** block the ice,'* P. 95. 

BIKE, Btke, Bicht, s. The bend of a hook ; 
also, the hook at the end of the chain by 
which a pot is suspended over a fire, or, the 
hook or bend of the crook; West of S. 
Similar to E. bight. 

A.-S. bj^ge, a bend, bending, comer. 

To BIKKYB, Bikkeb, v. a. and n. To skir- 
mish, annoy; Barbour, xvi. 102; Welsh^ 
ftuT, a battle. V. Bicker. 

BIL, Bill, Btl, s, A letter, billet, order 
for payment ; compt billj an account ; Accts. 
L. H. Treas., i. 19, 24, 93, 379. 

BILFODDER, Bilfuddeb, «. Belly-fodder, 
food, provisions : generally applied to the 
grass, &c. cut from banks ana hedges to 
supply cattle ; West and South of S. 

A.-S. bylg^ the bellyf tJid /odder, food. 
Thia ie on old term ; it oocnn in Will, and Wer., L 
185a. 

BILL-AIX, «• A light hatchet for chopping 
twigs and branches; West of S; bullaXp 
BanfFs. ; batax^ Aberd. V. Balax. 
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BILLHUIE, 9. A hedge-bill, a bill-hook ; 
West and South of S. 

BILLOITTES, s. pi. Bullets ; Burgh Recs. 
Peebles, 20 Sept, 1648; biUoU, bUUU; 
West of 8. 

BILTy 9. A short, dumpy person ; Ajrrs^ 
Oall. ; a4i. biltUy is also used. V. BiLTiE. 

BILLY, $• A brother, companion, fellow; 
pi. bilUeM has generally the sense of fellows, 
chields, folk. V. BiLLiE. 

To BIN, V. a. To bind, wrap, tie, tether : 
^ He was neither to bin nor haud,** i.e. he 
could not be controlled, he was mad with 
rage; pret. iara, fttin; part.pt. bun; West 
of S. 

Bim'in, Bikxin, part.^ adj^ and «.. Binding, 
band, tether : as, bin*in com, a binnin rape, 
the cow brak f ra the 6m*m, Le. tho tether ; 
West of S. 

B™.£^..^ B»,dl«.b..-, ^^u, 
m bales. 

" — TMiAte and Mrohare of the ikynois and bindis 
thaifof within the Mtid burgh," fte. Burgh B«o. Edin* 
bargh, 4 July, 1617. 

BINWUD, s. Bindwood, a local name for 
the woodbine or honeysuckle ; Qall. 

Sidg h07 fbr the Binwtid trat, 
O I tuig how for the Binwmd trtt ; 

For there the lads end the leaeee wid meet. 
And deir *neeth the HÌMwiMf tree. 

Somg: OaiL EneycL^ p. 70. 

BIR, i. A cry or whizzing sound made by 
birds. y.BiBB. 

The foullie ferlie tnke their flicht enone. 
Sun with eue Hr thay braidit ooer the bent 
Annreon, Freiekimg qftkM Smtdlow^ L ITS. 

BISL AT, $. A lady's hood, the stuffed ron- 
delet of a hood ; also, a standing neck or 
ruff of a gown. 

** Item, [1473], fm Will of Kerfceilo, i j elne } quar- 
ter of iatvpe for tippatia, oolaria, and birlalii, price 
elne xzx e.^ ào. Acota. L. U. Treiaa., l 7i. 

Fr. bowrUtf aa above. The term waa applied not 
only to ladiee' hooda, but alM> to thoee worn by gradu- 
alee, lawyera, ko. V. Ooroaàvx. 

To BIRSLE, t;. n. To bristle ; to become 
suddenly hot, angry, or defiant ; Oall. 

From 6»rfe, n biratle, q. t. A.-S. hjfrst. 
BinU and brittle ia n aimilnr tranapoaition to irth 
màfriih. 

BIRSYNET, s. A corr. of brUket, the 
breast of an animal ; Burgh Recs. Edin., 
iv. 5. 

¥r, hrkkd, ftrecMi the biiaket; WeUh, bryteed, id. 

BIRUN, pari. adj. Bypast, OTordue. V. 
Btbun. 



BISSOM, BissuH, BizzoH. V. Btsstm. 

BISSY, adj. Cross, ill-tempered, angry; 
easily provoked to anger, excitable, Orkn. 

Cknerally applied to animala when tormented by 
fliee ; but aometimee the application to individuala la 
not leaa anitaUe: òÌMy being aimply the LowL So. 

BIT, Bit ta. Same as Be% Bet ta^ q. v. 

BITHOCirr, pret. Bethought, considered, 
reflected ; / betlioeht me^ I reflected ; ii 6t- 
ihoehi ifi«, it struck me, flashed on my mind. 
West of S. 

BIWIST, 9. . Food, meal, provision. 

Fell antour that he pravd Crift 
To eet wit him at hU biwigL 
And Grist that Mknet fira him kest 

i/efr. IToM., p. It, 
A.-S. fttioifC. id. 

BIZZARD, 9. A buzzard. Falco buteo, 
Linn. Often, but wrongly, called tlu 
bizzardgUd. 

Hera ia Satan's pictnrs. 

Like a biaardgUd, 
Foundng poor Redcastle, 

Bprawlin* as a teed. 

Bums, Bujf Brow Troggin, 

The biaard and the gUd are properly two distinct 
birds ; but the term gM is applied to all the birds of 
the buzzard and kite family, in the same sense as hawk 
ia applied to both faloona and hawka. 

BIZZIE, 9. Bedding for a cow; Orkn. V. 

BT89. 

BLACK-BIDES, 9. pi. Bramble-berries. 

Thia name for bramble berriee waa ({ÌTen by Dr. 
Jamieson aa Black-bcgdM ; but it is not so pronounced 
in the distrieta in which the name ia atill used. 

Bide may be from OaeL bideag, a crumb, morael, 
amall thing; beoauae the berry conaists of n great 
number of amall Tsesela. 

BLACK BOOK, Black Books. A term 
used to imply disfavour, displeasure ; also, 
debt. Used in South of England dialects 
also. 

A peraon who haa offended a friend or neighbour in 
aome wa^, commonly expreaaee himself bv uyingt " I 
hen I'm in his black-book : " i.e. I know I hare offended 
him, or, I am in diafnvour with hioL Also, a person 
irììo owee money to another ie aaid to be in hie black- 
book$ for ao much. 

BLACK JAUDY, «. Dirty faced lassie; 
but generally applied to those girls who go 
from house to house doing the lowest 
kitchen work, — servants of servants; dim. 
of jaud€j E. jade. 

Hk trea-h'gg'd man, Uk dub-taed laddie, 

nkoilyleary, 
nk midden mans, wee black Jaudg, 

A' dread an* rear ye. 
Jamet BallaiUinc, Wm Baggii Laddit, sl 7. 

Thia term of contempt ie prob. only an oblique nee 
sf 8& fodf paud, an old horse. 
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BLAOK-NEB, #• A name for the carrion- 
crow ; also called blaekUf South and West 
of Sb Addit to Blaok-nbb. 

Thk loal Iriid !• known by the Mune nuM in Um 
Vorlh of Engbnd. V. Broskstt'i GL 

BLACK-PISH-MINNIES. «. fL Black 
pismireSy Ghdl. 

BLADDSy 9. A disease like small-poxi Shetl. 
Oenn. blattem* 

BLAE-BOWS, $. pL Blue flaz-belis» the 
flowers of flax ; Qall. 

BLAES, 9. pL Marks left by measles^ small- 
poXy Ac; also marks of bruises, wounds, &c. 

"TIm ehildnn wn well mt night and found dead in 
the Bomini^ with a little Uood on their noaea and the 
Uoci at the loota of tbeir eara, which were cbviona 
ifmiitoina of atraiuEling." Renfrewahire Witchea^ 
p. 160^ Ed. ISn. 

BLAISTRY, adj. Blustery, blustering; 
drinng wet. 

WlntaraaaO. 
Gonldaa tit down and tee aic walatrj* 
8ae oat abe apak' wi' goasty yell. 
And atorrn d and grat sleet camd and blauirv. 
Jttmm Mtmmm^ Hong m WhiatU BinkU, U. W. 

To BLAir, V. n. To bleat. 

Thm aalie Iamb enld do na thing hot Mail ; 
Bona wae ha deid ; etc 

Mmnrjfmm^ Wolfmmd Iaw>, L ttu 

A-8. Uttiam. Dutch hhUn^ to bleat ; Lat. haXart. 

BLAND, Blande, $. Blend, mixture; m 
tlànd^ blended, mingled; as, **quhite and 
led m blandeJ' Y. Blane, v. 

Blahda^ $. Lit. blended grain ; bear and 
oata mixed and sown together, Orkn. and 
Shed. y. Blakded Bear. 

Blanda Meal, #• Meal made from blanda; 
OK Orkn. Shetl. 

To BLANDISE, Blandts, v. a. To coax, 
flatter, wile ; Court of Venus, iv. 104. 

BLASTIE, «. A hasty, impetuous, head- 
strong person or animal ; an unmanageable 
creature. Almost like E. bluster. 

The fonrth a Highland Donald bastla^ 
A d— d led-wad Kaboraie bkuiit, 

A.-S. kh^tif a blaat» from Mdieoji, to blow, henca^ to 

Blasting, #. Puffing, blowing; boasting, 
S. V. Blast. 

BLATE, adj. Arduous, difficult, long and 
weary, productive of little. Addit. to 
Blait. 

Bat yet hie battle will be UaU^ 
Gu he our force reAue. 

Mtmtgowterp, Ckerrit mmd Sloe, a. 87. 



BLATHER, t. V. Blether. 

BLAUD. 9. A large or great piece of any 
thing, West of S.; a creat or sudden blast 
of wind is also called a blaud^ Ibid. V. 
Blad. 



An' aeta a* iaoghinR at his blawd$ o* fhyma. 

'iUtm't Poems, p. »; Ed. 1876. 
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To Blaud, t;. a. To slap, beat, punish, mal- 
treat ; also, break or knock to pieces, {.e.^ 
drive to biawU. V. To Blab. 

This day M<EinUy taks the flail, 
An' he'a the boy wiU Utmd her. 

Atnut, Tkt Ordmtdumt s. & 

Blaud ia the form and pron. of thia word in the Weat 
of S. ; blad, in the Eaat ; and theae forma illostrate a 
weU marked pecaliarity of the dialecta of thoae two 
diatricta of the country. In the East the vowel aoanda 
are abarp and clear ; in the Weat, lontf and broad ; and 
the conaonant aounda differ according^. 

To BLAW fish, t^. To dry fish by ex- 
posure to the wind; to cure fish without 
salt; hence the terms blawìifièh^ blawn eod^ 
Ac. Ol. Orkn. Shetl. 

To BLAW FLESH. To inflate it in order 
to make it appear richer and more solid. 

Blawim* waa a Tory common charse againat fieahera 
in olden times, and the mamstratea had often to inter- 
fere to prevent that trick of the trade. The following 
la a specimen : — 

** Item, it ia atatut and ordanit that all flescheouria 
bring thair flescbe to the mereet eroce^ • • • and 
that thai blow nana thairof, nor yit let it donne nor 
acore it," &o. Burgh Bee. PeeUea, 15 July, 1555. 

A hundred and twenty yeara earlier the magiatratea 
of Aberdeen passed a aimiiar law i mad entries of the 
same kind are repeatedly met with in all onr Burgh 
Beoorda. These enactments proTe that the mutton and 
beef of thoae daya were inferior in quality and poor in 
anbatance. 

For other tricka of the flesbers sea LtUUtg Doum 
FUsht Scoring FUth, and Breking Pais. 

BLAW YE SOUTH. A veil'd and minced 
oath, capable of almost any of the meanings 
implied by such language. 

The muckle d«Til Mew ye somtk 
If ye dissemble. 

Bania, BmnuH Cry, s. 4 

This peculiar expreaaion has long been common in 
the West of S., and ia met with in the epiatolary com* 
poattions of many of the poeta belonging to that dia- 
triot. Perhapa it is a reconl of the oldenmity between 
the Scota and the English, and originally implied 
" blow you to England," Le., aend yon among your 
worst enemiea. 

BLEBANE, #. A form of PlOan^ q. v. 

BLECKy Blek, «. 1. A person of a dark or 
black complexion, a blackamore, a negro ; 
also, a blackguard, a rascal. West and 
South of S. 

8. A particle of any black matter, as of coal, 
soot, Ac; pi. bkchf bUkej is generally 
applied to tnose flakes of soot which rise 
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from a uaicky fire, and are so comioon in 
ilie atmospkera of large towns during damp 
wmiher; Ibid. 

8. PI. bUetit mildeW| smut; often called 
bUcti aaumg wheat; Ibid. 

Blbk-tub, «• A tub for holding blacking, 
Le., the iron liouor used by curriers for 
staining the surface of upper leather. 



M. 



MM tIj chopui, 

1641. Bp. a 



item, mhUk4mh faraytt, aae Tly bamll with 
Bargh R«09. AberddM, 17 Feb. 
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BLEDDER, Bleddir, Blether, j. A 
bladder; Compl. Scot^ p. 65, E.E.T.S. 

BLEDDER-ChBIKIS, BLETHER-ClIEEKSy «. pi* 

Cheeks puffed out like a bladder; Dunbao 
* Compl. to King, L 23. Syn. buffy-cheeks. 

BLEECH, #• A smart stroke or blow with 
the open hand, or with any flat surface ; 
called also a bilch or biUh ; when given with 
a stick or cane it is called a 6m, guilty or 
ìMU : a common but vulgar term. 

BLEERT AND BLIN*. Bleared and blind, 
unfit to see or to be seen. 

DwicMi tigli'd bdth out and in, 
Gfat hia ««i baith bUe/t amd Uin\ 
• Bpak o' lowpin o*er th« linn ; 
Hi, A% the wooing o't 

Bhtiw, Dwuan Qrmif, tt 2. 

0. 8w«d. and Dtn. fUre, and Mire, to btink ; and 
8«wl. and Han. òfiad; A.-S. blind, withont tight. 

BLENKYNT, pr^. Blinked, glanced; Bar^ 

hour, Tiii. 217; shone, lb. xi. 190. 

Thia tarai ia formed from the stem hlink^ with eoffiz 
Qoth. nail, which ia often need to form verbe of a 
iter or paasiTa lenae. 



Sen I bot playit, be gradoiu me tiU, 



BLENSHOUICf, #. Thin gruel ; same with 
Blenshawy q.v., Perths. 

To BLERE, Bleb, v. a. V. Blear. 

BLESIS, 9. pL Blazes, flames ; Barbour, iv. 
129,138. Edin.MS. 

BLESS YOUR BANES, BlisYour Banis. 
Lit. blesi your bones^ but commonly used to 
express a wish or prayer for comfort and 
prosperity to the party addressed, or a pro- 
mise of future benefits in return for present 
favour or aid. As, ^ Bless your banes for 
that ;" i.e., Qood luck to you for that fav- 
our. ^ 111 bless your banes for that yet ; " 
i.e., **ril do you a good turn for that some 
day ; ^ or, ^'TU do as much for you again." 

The expretsion is very old, and prob. originated in 
the^ idea of benefita obtained throuKh pilgrimage to 
■brinee, relics, and bones of saints. The romlem appU- 
eatton is mach more limited than the ancient one, aa 
the following example from Henryson will show :— 



And I sail gar n v frtindis bU§ your 

Th4 WolfamddU ITirfilcr, L 1S8l 

BLESSIT, adj. Bare, bald, white spotted; 
generally applied to animals having hald or 
white spots or patches on their skin. In 
Oikney and Shetland a nhite faced horse 
or cow is called a bUsiit. 

Thia is prob. the same aa MoMrii, Jblamùi, biased, 
having a blase on the face or forehead ; from Dan. 
Miwei, id., also white faced. 

BLETHER, Bleddee, Blather, s. A 
bladder; also, a |)erson who talks long or 
loudly, but to little purpose. Addit. to 
Blether. 

May gravsit roond his blather wrench. 

Bums, Scotch Drink, st 17. 

An' bid him barn this cuned tether. 
An' Cor thy pains thou'te get my btaiker. 

Ibid., DmOCj^Fcor MaOic 

.... he be spent 
As tame*s a bUthcr, 

AUx. WHmm'8 Pùcmc, U. 88. 

A.-S. blcedr, Swed. blOddra, a bliater, bladder. 

BLEWING, parL as #. Blowing or raising 
the price of an article, regrating. 

** . . , in amerciament of court for the blewing of 
moil and selling to alienatis. " Bursh Recs. Aberdeen, 
i 425, 7th Jane, 1497. 

Thia ia prob. only a fig. use of the v. to blow, to in- 
flate* 

BLEW-STONE, s. A bluish -coloured stone 
of wliich tombstones were made ; hence, a 
tombstone. 



"... and yherly to pay zl s. qnhiU he bryng 
hame the blew etane til his fadre, and that to be raisit 
be the aight and ordinance of his modre, and of Sohir 
Adam, and Thomas his brother, til syng for his fadre 
aaule at Sancte Dathawis altar." Bnrsh Reos. Aberw 
daen, 19th Fab., 1450. 

The stono referrad to waa probably a mountain 
limestone. 

BLIBBANS, 9. pi. Strips of any soft or 
slimy matter ; mostly applied to the larger 
sea weeds that cover rocks at ebb tide; 
Oall. 

The term ia also applied to large shreds of greens or 
cabbage which careless or slovenly cooks uut into 
broth. Quite a oommon grumble of the plougiiman to 
the maid, aa he learea the kitchen after the breakfast, 
is, '*Now, Jenny, min', nae blibbans in the kail tha 
day." 

BLIN, Blyn, s. Delay, hindrance; deceit, 
guile : but òftVi, at once, straightway, with- 
out fail ; Houlate, 1. 148. V. Blin, v. 

BLINCHAMP, 9. A game or amusement 
of country boys in the South and West of 
S. It consists in champing or breaking 
birds' eggs blindfold. Blm'Slane, Clydes. 

The amusement is thus described in the Oall. EncycL : 
*'Whena bird's nest is found, such aa a Corbie^e or 
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HM ndi bifd thftt the paopto dislike, 
wad the egge Uid in * row a Utile 

on the ^riM. One of the pUyera is 

hliadkUed, Md with a ttiek in h«na nuirohee 
•• he tynke right to the egff«row, and ttrikee at 
LaoHier tries the ckampmg alter him ; and so on, 
they thw bliadrolded break them ; henoe the 
"^ P.7«. 

BUNCHT (c as •), jwrt. adj. Blanched, 
pab-faced, sickly looking. 

And ttHO win be Geordie M*Gowrie, 
And bttnUag daft Bsrbra end Meg, 

wlU be bUnehl QiUie-Whiraple, 
>fh8*t flitehing Jong. 
>• Jbwjw'ff, Tk$ Btgth$om4 Wèddùi^, a 5. 

BLINE^ a. A ray, gleam, glow ; a elance, 
|{liaipae^ also^ me time occupied hy it; 
hancs^ a short time» a little while ; a kindly 
^anoe^ also the infloence of it ; a ^leam of 
Cope or prosperity during adversity, Ac. 
V.Bluhl 







k eooMMm in B. in the seose ef a glMtoe, 
•rijbwof Uglht; ai» a òftnl; of sanahine^ the ioe- 



BUHKBB, t. One who blinks, jinks, 
cheats, or decoys in whatever way ; one who 
shirks or evades his fair share of drink in a 
company of merry-makers ; also* applied by 
Boms to an exciseman, becaose he cheats 
the home-maker of liquor whenever he can. 
A term of contempt. V. Bliitk, v. 

Br. Jasuessa qnestioned the correctness of Barns' 
^eUnitinn ef thb term as one of contempt. V. Dior. 
"Bm woold act have done so had he remembered the 
i Bflaw iM psissgBS ; and besidee» the term is still so 
«Bsd in the West of a 

Oehen fbr poor GutaUan drinken, 
Whsn tho/fifc' fMd o' earthly jiekera. 
The wltehms^ eors'd, delictooa blMtrs 

Hae pot me h jte. 
And gsrt me west my waakrife winkera 

Wl' sirolo' grfte. 

BrynSf Ep, to Major Loffim, * 

Hers the Mieligri are the ladiee, of whom he apeaka aa 
àmoojtn, jiltera» Ao., who hare driren him crasy. 
ne next example reqoiree no explanation : 

Thae cant horae-leeehea o' the Exeiae^ 
Wha auk" the whisky tUlIa their prim : 
Hani np thy baa*. Dail 1 aaee, twice, thrice I 

Thenb aeim the blitikers I 
An* bake them np in branstaae piei 

fflar poor d^d drioker*. 

Wd.. aoaUk Drimk. . 

BuHKnr, part pr. Winking, smirking, peep- 
ing; looking on in a stnpidt half-dazed, 
J& manner; as, ^ Blintin bandrons by the 
ini^e'sits.* 

Hare alaads a shad to fend the thow'ra. 

An* eavaen cor conntra geatry ; 
Tbera, raear Jam an' twa thrae w-— ^ 

Are MnOmi at the entiy. 

Janiff, Ed/ffjtair, 

BiilNKS. 7As BUnki were short periods of 
revival and refreshing which the persecuted 
hillmen enjoyed between the years 1669 and 



1679 — from the granting of the Act of In- 
dulgence to the mnr£r of Archbishop 
Sharp. V. Blenk, s. 9. 

" When men liatened to a miniater who waa riaidng 
his life to preach to them, and when they aaw on the 
riaiog groanda around aentinels watching for the ap- 
nroaeh of enemiea before whom they themaelrea might 
tall, they coold not but give unuaual heed to the word 

3ioken. The reault waa that deep impreaaiona were 
ten made, and that that decade waa erer af temmrds 
remembered aa a time of bleaaing and reriraL It was 
the season of The Blitdu, aa they were called." Walker, 
Scotb Church Hiat., pp. 80-1. 

BLIN-STANE, $. Same as BUnchampi 
only, a stone is used instead of a stick : 
Clydes. 

BLOCK THE ICE. A curling term with 
same meaning as ** Big cn^ q. v.; run np 
guards round a well-placed stone, to prevent 
an opponent taking it out ; West ana South 
of S. 

BLODWITK V. Bluidveit, BludwUe. 
BLONKS, s.pL Horses, steeds. 

This term is not explained in Dior.; bnt a passage is 
giren in illoatratton, of which the following fine ia the 
only one worth quoting : — 

As apraitlea folka on blonki hoofflt oa hichk 

King Hart, I 22. 

The note on ho%fU ia a miatake and aitocether mia« 
leading. The word meana tarried, lin^red, hovered, 
or hung about, and ocoura frequently m Bruce, Wal- 
lace, and aimilar poema. SlonkM, too, ia aimply the pi. 
of Moidb, which ia correctly explained in the preceding 
article. The term originally meant a white or gray 
horse (Fr. blane), but waa afterwarda uaed aa a general 
name for that animaL V. Gueat, Eng. Rhythms, 
p. 459, note 5^ ed. 1882. 

BLOTS, s. Foul, dirty, or spent water; 
Orkn. Shetl. V. BloiUs. 

To BLOWT, Bloot, v. a. and n. To belch 
or throw out with force ; applied to liquids, 
as, **The bung bowtit out, and the yill 
blowiU af ter^t ; ^ West of S. Cf . Bluf. 

In a passage of the Insulted Pedlar, Wilson uses 
this term witn great skiU : unfortunately quotation is 
onsnitable. 

Blouts, 9. pi. The noise made by porridge, 
broth, &C. when boiling over a strong fire ; 
the portions ejected from a pot or cauldron 
of fiercely boiling water, &c. ; also, the foul 
water thrown from a washing tub ; West of 
S» 

"Keep your UomU iot jonr atn hail yard," is stiU 
said to a person who is making a present of some nee- 
less or naed-up article. The ezpreaaion refera to the 
thrifty practice of using the hiouti, or dirty soap suds, 
as gmidm or manure for the kail-yard. * 

BLUCHANS, s. pi. Name given to those 
small fish which children eaten in rock pools 
in the South of S. V* Bligheit. 
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MmI pf«K ftbb M asothw form of BUeken, a little 
» a tngmtmì^ and oonnaetod with QmL bloigh, 
èMdkf mtninmàt a wm thing. 

BLUD, Bludb, •• Blood. Y. Bluid. 

** Itom, giff OBJ of the brether of the gyld thni tioI- 
«■00 drowii Umd of ase othir, ho lall amend wyth xz 
■.»'*fto. Uwia of tho Gild, ch. 7. 

Bludwitb, Bludwyte, Bludewete, Bluid- 
WKiK, Blodwite» Blodwyte, Blode- 
wiTBy •• The fine or amerciament for 
bloodshed; also, the right to uplift this fine 
within a certain district. Addit. to Bluid- 

TBXT. 

For jpartionlan regarding this torm aeo Skene, De 
YorK Signily and Goemo Innea, Sooteh Leg. Antiq., 
^60. 

BLUEy s. A Tnlear name for whisky, and 
other spirits; Yiest of S. 

Mbfortanee on Ok ithera' heeki, 
Owe voerin' whylee aroan' me ; 

For eomltavt to the Uut I raz. 
Or aihliae they might drown me. 

AUx. WUÌSm Potmà, p. 98, ed. 187«. 

BUm min, tho Eng. along term for gin, ia now often 
applied to whisky in 8. 

BLUEy adj. T\rue4>lu€^ complete, thorough, 
perfect, out and out; as, *^ a true-blue Scot ;** 
Bums, Earnest Cry. 

Almoot tho only material from which a dyer can ob- 
tain a faat-blao ia indigo ; hot ita ooetUneaa haa made 
tho workman try Tarioua aobetitutea which produce re- 
onlta UMparently oqnal to thoee of tho coatlier dye- 
•Infll onoh ooionm having been foond to be all more 
or laaa foAitivo oaoM to bo called *• not the ine blue ; " 
and tho fioquonoy of tho experience no doubt led to 
tho adoption of tho torm true-bluet aa eoniralent to 
oompleto, thonra^ real, and aa an emblem of con* 
atan^. Thia nao of the term ia Tory old. V. Chan- 
oor'o Sqniorea Talo^ 1. 644, and note, Clar. Preaa, ed. 

To BLUFF, Bluoh, v. a. and n. To blow 
in jerks or puffs from the mouth, to blow 
snuUl objects by means of a tube; as, to bluff 
peas. Y • Fluff. 

Abont tho end of antnmn achoolboya often amnao 
thomaelrea by hhnfing haw-atonoa at each other by 
meana of a amaU tm tube, called a blt^fer, or blugher^ 
^n^er mrpiuf^er. In country diatricta the lube ia made 
mm a sUlk of the oow-paranep or water-dropwort. 

Bluffeb, Bluoheb, s. See note above. 

BLUMF, Bluufh, s. A dull, stupid person 
who can't or won't express himself, OalL 
and Ayrs. ; same with Sumph^ q. ▼• 

BLUNKEB, s. A bungler, one who spoils 
everything he meddles with; Scott, Ouy 
Mannering, ch. 3. Errat. in Dict. 

This may be a oorr. of bungler, or of tìunderer, moot 
pioh. of the former br tranapoaitipn. It certainly haa 
no connection with blunke; olank ptecea of cloth for 
printing, with which Dr. Jamieaon related" it ; and oven 
were it ao formed, it oonld not mean cr printer, aa he 
stated. It may, however, be related to hiunJtt a vulgar 
oorr. of Moel^ which ia often applied to a big, atout. 



atupid poraon, 1^ way of contempt ; WeetandNortk 
of S. 

BLUNKS, s. pL A corr. of blanie; and 
when the pieces of calico are printed they 
are said to be filled. Addit. to Blunks. 

To BLUSH, Blusch, Blysch, v. n. To 
look, gaze, stare. 

The kyage Uuiched on the beryae with bla brode eghnei 

jror<« ilrCA., LllS. 

A better barbican that bume Uutehed upon never. 

tffom Kn., L 7ML 



Blink and bluJk ara often need aynon. ; but tho^p 
vaally are quite different terma i 
bluek in to gaae, or look boldly. 



laed ay 
; bUidt 



ia to glance, and 



Blush, Blusch, s. A look, g&ze; also, a 
gleam, glow, gush of light. 

To bide a bljsfol blutek of the hivght auDae. 

Ùrem Kn,, L 6901 

BLUTTEB, V. and s. A corr. of Blatter, q. v. 

Blutteb, s. a rash and noisy speaker. 
Addit. to Blatter. 

A common term atiU in tho Woat of 8. 

BLWMYSr s. pL Blooms, flowers. Barbour, 
V. 10. 

BLYD-ME AT, Bltid-Meat, «. V. Buthb- 
meat. 

To BL YN, Blyke, v. n. To cease ; Dunbar, 
Twa Mariit Wemen, 1. 428. Y. Blin. 

BOATSTICK, BoiTSTAiK, s. The pole of 
a small boat ; used for punting or for sett- 
ing a light sail. The msst of a small fish- 
ing boat is still called the stick. 

'* . . . tnik in hia band ana grit aik trie^ being 
tho boitstaik of hia boit, and offerit maiat barbaionalio 
to atryk the aaid Thomaa thairwith, wer not he weo 
hinderit be nther guid nychtbouria," Ac. Reg. Priv. 
Council, vi 238. 

A.«8. Adr, a boat, and tUeea, a attck,'ataff, polo. 

BOGHLE, «• A var. of Bauchle^ but gener- 
ally applied to a female with large, clumsy 
feet ; abo, to one who is continually bother- 
ing about ; Oall. 

BOCHT, Bought, Boycht, pret. and part, 
pt. Bought; Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 28, 
93, 235. 

BOCKIE, s. A bogle, goblin, Orkn. and 
Shetl. A colloquial form of Bogte. 

BODACH, s. An old man; but used by 
Scott and others in the sense of a spectre, 
bugaboo ; sometimes also as a familiar name 
for the devil. 
Gael, bodttcht an old man. 

BODDLE, s. A coin. V. Bodlb. 
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BODUM» BODOUM, $. Bottom, bottom of 
a tub, barreli or other sach vessel ; also used 
for Ibe Tessel itself, and for ship, yessel, 
craft. 



TIm spplicfttioa of this Urm to % thiiiy tosmI, Ao., 

hioh ie otiU oommon, m of long ttanciiiig. In th« 

Bugb Km». AlMfdoMi. of dofto 83 Maj, 1622; is tiM 



iDUowittg 

**Tluil tho godù BOW boing in Aberdeno, ^nhilkit 
WW i^bcoeht ono tarn HoUoodoris hodum, allegit to bo 
MM F^PMiohauui prioOa'* ao. 

BODWIN NALtS, •• pL Pkt>b. errat. for 
èodwn fia/ù, bottom nails, ùe^ nails for bot- 
tom planking, or sheathing of vessels; 
Acets. Lu H* Treas^ i. 254. 

BODYNy part. pL Bidden, urged, chal- 
lenged ; Barbour, vii*. 103« 

Tho ooDio cf thb form m hoio uaed u bidden to 
boltlo, ohsUongwl to fight ; A.-S. heòdan^ to bid, port 

BOFFET, BoFF£T-6TOLE, #. A kind of 

fooi-«tool. y. BUFF£T8TOOL. 
This torm ii itiU oaod in roriow districti of Eng« 



BOOBEAN, •• A flowering plant, comrrion 
in b^ and marshes: Menyantlies trifoli- 
ata, Linn., £. bueibean. 

This morah-pbuiL ao' nomod from its bean-like appear* 
aaco^ is often called the marsh trefoil. It has a bean- 
tifnl flower, and is mnoh favonred by herbalists. In 
tho Weet of S. a dooootion of bogbean and utruug ale 
kaaed as a core for jaondice; and Withering, after 
dsMribiiy tho plant, savs» ** This bei*atifal plant is 
poasessedof powerful medicinal properties : an in fusion 
of the leareo is eztremely bitter, and is prescribed in 
ihonmattsms and dropsies ; it may bo nsed as a subeti* 
tato for hops in making beer." firitish Plants, ed. 
ÌÌMtìgàiìwtmyt p. 131. 

BOIRBRE VE, Borbrbive, $. Lit. a birth- 
briev49 or formal certificate of descent, 
ffranted to merchants or gentlemen who 
bad settled or intended to settle abroad. It 
was a means' of securing their social posi- 
' tion in their new abode, and was granted 
under the great seal or the seal of a burgh. 

** • ' • • the prene seaU, callit thoseall of catt% 
qahairwith the tetttmoniallis and boirbrevia that jpnssis 
to other pairtis beyond 9my ar aeallit,'* Ac. Sorgh 
Aberdeen, 26 Nov. 1593. 



Da. g^foarUkii^t a birth-briere : for specimens of 
which, V. Misc. Spalding Club^ toI. t. 

BOISE, Bois, Boiss, s. A bottle, jar. Y. 

B069. 

BOIST, Boast. Bout be blawin, the threat- 
ening be blown.post, danger or difficulty be 
rne or got over; Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 
2287, Bann. MS., Court of Venus, iv. 
806. 

StU barrai or bati, withont strife or ballying ; Hool- 
•to,L332. V. Hom. 



BOITSTAIK,s. Y.BoaUtieL 

BOEIE-BLINDIE, $. Blind-buck : a game 
similar to Blind Man's Bu£F; Orkn. Shetl. 
Y. Blikd Harie. 

BOLL-KAIL, s. Cabbage : common pron. 
is bow-kail \ Corshill Baron Court Book, 
Ayr and Wigton Arch. Coll., iv. 185. 

BOLLE CUSTOM, «. Dues levied on grain 
brought to port or market ; a duty of so 
much per boll; Burgh Rec Edinburgh, 
1453, i. 14. 

BOM, BoME, BoMSPAR, s. A boom, spar, 
or beam; also, a spar for a gate, or for 
shutting in. 

'*. .to mak yettis of tre ypoon the tua eist 
portis, and als to mak bomU at toe west end of the 
castelget and wther places of the town neidfall.'* 
Bnrgh Rocs. Aberdeen, 17 Oct., 1562. 

"^eniJIiarres tho handreth, kU.'* Halybniton's 
Ledger, p. 291. 

Sw. òofii. Da. boom^ Germ, oaicm, a boom. 

BOMBART, Bombard, •• A large gun, a 
cannon. 

" Item, [A.II. 1-106], for il bowschis to a bomhaH 
(^uUele, vs.'* Accts. L. H. Treas., L 294. 

"Item, that samyn day, [lOth Apr. 1407], giffin to 
Johns Mawar, elder, in part payment of the qnhelis 
making to the bombardi» and Mens, iiij. lib." Ibid., i. 
328, DiCKSOX. 

M. T^it. bombnrda. Before the invention of cannon 
this name was applied to the baliata. 

LONAT, Bo^'KT, «. A sail. V. Bonett. 

BOND9 •• A boundary, limit; pi. bondi$^ 
bounds, boundaries. 

" Item, gif the merkis and bandU of the bnish be 
well kepit til ilk man." Chalmerlan Air, ch. 28. 

O. Fr. bonne, a limit, bonudary, from L. Lat. bodinci, 
botma, a boand, limit. Gael, bonn is ^rob. related to 
this root, if not a contracted form of it. V. Bounds 
Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

BONDE, Bond, Booxd, s. 1. A bondman, 
serf. 

"Gif ony man fvndis his 6omfe in the fayre, the 
whilk is fra hym fled, whil the pcce of the fayr is 
lestande he may nocht of lanch chace na tak hym.'* 
Burgh Lawis, ch. 88. 

Th«t word has ^nerally been derÌTed from the rerb 
to bind ; but it is also connected with L. Lat. bond' 
agium, a form of tenure : hence bondman, or in earlier 
times bonde, one holding nnder this tennre. 

2. A husbandman ; and in Shetl. is still used 
in the sense of peasant, small farmer. 

A.-S. bonda, from leel. bòndi, a hnabandman, from 
biia, to till. V. Skeat's Etym. Diet 

To BONE, V. a. To pray, beseech, implore ; 
to solicit, crave. Y. Bone, s. 

This term is common in O. E. in the sense to pray, 
fto. ; as in the formulary, "Lef fader ic the bone," 
But as it passed into everyday use the meanioff 
degenerated to toikii, crave, beg ; and in the West of 
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8. it if BOW ned in tli« mom of to ftuWoa-Jb/e, lo dun; 
tm, "111 boM yo for my fairia tho morn." 

BONELLO, «. A corr. of Bonalais, q. y. 
Ghill. 

BONTETH,«. V. BòUNTBTBU 

B00» V. and 5. Y. Bu. 

Boo-CoWy Boo-Mak, «. y. onder Bu. 

BOOIN, BouiN, BuiK, •• Forms of BowtN, 
q, T. ' 

^o BOOK, Beuk, Bctik, v. o. . To enter, en- 
rol, register, record in the books of a bareh, 
kirk-session, presbytety, &c. Addit. under 
Book, v. 

BooKDCQ, BooKiNy Bbukin, Bdikin, #. 1. 
Enrolmenty recording ; ffenerallj applied to 
the act of recording in the books of a boigh, 
kirk-session, presbyteiy, Ac. 

BooUnft M dofined in Dicr., lofon to kirk-seanoo 
books only. 

S. The feast or merry-making held in the 
home of the bride after the act of booking 
has been accomplished. 

3. A peculiar tenure of certain lands in the 
buigh of Paisley; also, a holding under this 
tenure. 

" CoaTeyanoei of toeh iMids are simiUr to those of 
piopor feudal or bnrgafce raMeeta, except that, in 
place of the obligation to infen» they eontain an obli- 
tttion 'to book and eecara.* . . The Register of 
3ooking§ is kept in the Bni^gh by the Town Clerk, and 
the Register books reoiain permanently under his ens* 
tody." Bell's Law Diet 

This form of tenare is now peonliar to 



BOOL, Bovhf $. A ball, marble, bullet, 
cannon ball, Ac S. 

" . • tho maisteris of arUUierie to proryd ftoofli^ 
■lottis," &0. Borgh Bees. Aberdeen, 17 Oct 1542. 

BOOLIE, BowLOOH, adj. Crooked, de- 
formed, bandy-legged. West of 8. V. 

BOWLIB. 

BoOLiB, BowLOCH, 9. A person who is de- 
formed or bandy-legged. V. Bowlie. 

While both forma are osed in the West of S., Bow 
heh is the one most oooimon in Gall. 

BOOND, •• A peasant, a small farmer; 
ShetL Sw. and Dan. bonde^ id. Y. Sonde. 

BoONDSFOLK, s. Peasantry, oountrypeople ; 
ShetL 

BOORTBEE, Boobtrie, s. Y. Boubtree. 

Also used aa an aàj, as, a hovrtrk Iwsh, a òoorfrjs 
gnn. 

To BOOTCH, BoxTTOH, Bitoh, v. a. To 
botch, bungle, muddle; West of S. £. 
bùtek. 

O.Lb Oerm. 6o<mm, Dutch 60(001, to beat repair. 

(Sup.) G --^ *- 



BooTCH, BouTGU, BiTOH, s. A botch, 
bungle, muddle; Ibid. 

BOOTOHEB, BOUTOHBB, BiTCHBR, S. A 

botcher, bungler, muddler; Ibid. 

BOOTIE, Booty, t. A sqiuue of flannel 
doubled comerwise, and worn over head 
and shoulders by women ; Orkn. 

ProK so called because 6oo( or bent doable, and then 
bent over the head of the wearer ; or it may be simply 
hoot, about. V. BouTOCK. 

BOOTING, «. Booty. Y. Buitino. 

BORBREIYE, Borbrief, «. Y. Boirbnve. 

BOBCLATHIS, s. pi Boaid-clotiis, table- 
cloths ; Halyburton*s Ledger, p. 159. 

BORDONIT, pari. pt. Bordered, braided, 
embroidered ; Court of Yenus, i. 119. 

A oorr. of hordurU, bordered, edged, tipped, or of 
hrodwrit, embroidered : like 6rociùutor, òroior/ÌMter, 
an embroiderer. 

Bwd still means border, edge; the omamentnl 
strip of which a border is made ; the braid with which 
an Mse is bound or welted : and a hwd is often called 
a hordutg or 6onf in. 

B0RDURE,5. A border, rim, edge. 

.... his bssnett hiraeachet fàU bens, 
With a terinrt àboats, alle of brynte solde. 

AwnL Arthur, L SQL 

Mis-read hrandwr in Pinkerton's edit. 



BORLY, BoBLTE, adj. Stout, strong, large- 
bodied. Y. BCJRLT. 

BORN, Borne, $. This term represento, 
1. a bum, scald ; 2. a bum, stream ; 3. a 
bam, granaty; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
Qlasgow, Prestwick, etc. 

BORN-BROTHER, Borne-Brither, s. 
Brother by the same father, step-brother. 

*'. . . ezcommanicate Ishmael who could not 
abyde his oome brother Isaac daring the lyfetyme of 
their common father Abraham,*' etc. Blame of Kirk- 
boriall, oh. zr. 

BOROW, #. A burgh ; Burgh Laws, ch. 
81. Y. BuRCH. 

BOROWAQE, BUROWAOB, BuRRAIOE, 9. A 

burgh-holding. Used also as Tin adj.j imply- 
ing burghal, pertaining to a burgh. 

*'That is to say that ilke barges sail geyff to the 
kyog for his horowage at he deffendis, for ilke md of 
ImuTt d be yhere." Burgh Iawìs, ch. I. . 

"... with liberteis, prinileges, & fre hurc»oaat 
like as,'* etc Charters of Peebles, 28 Oct., 1473w 

takkisman of the oerroiye castum of 



Peeblis set to him by the baillies,'* etc. Buigh B 
Pèeblee. 1 Feb., 1671. 

Borow-Oreff, s. Y. Burgh-Gr€V€. 

BoROWMEir, #• Burgh-men, burgesses; Burgh 
Lawis, ch. 13. 
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BOBBELL-LOONS. «, pi. Wild or min- 
ehieTona ooontry lads ; oir W. Scott. 

T» BOBBOW, V. a. To pledge^ pawn, pot 
away, laj aside. Addit. to Borbow. 

It Mkb M «a bl jtkBM to ftorrvw ; 
My piMAdl pan to prikOUs ma 

BOSIE, BOSY, s. An endearing fonn of 

MiOlfl. 

OldtaUAMtok 

IVm that tety awa ; 
Diana aak jFour WM laddto 

Ts toy Om •ttrk's ato' I 

BOSIT9 jMiH. 4i4f. Hollowed ; in the form of 
• case or coyer; also^ embossed. V. Boa. 

*'• • • iai ba mada a bimaa for hia lair in hotii 
wa^"* aia Chartaca of Edinbaigh, 11 Jan., 14M-& 

BOSSIE, Baussib, $. Y. Bassie. 
BOST^s. Y.BojBT. Bout. 
EOT. 1. As a eonj^ but, lest, unless. 
1. Aa 9Lpr€p^ witboaty except. 
8. As an adv^ only. 

Both dafin. and at^m. of thia tarm aa gnran in Ukt. 
an mialaading. It la aimply a form of £. hui^ whidi 
ia Ml/ azplainad in Wadgwood'a Etym. Dioi. 

BOT, •• A bolt, or staple ; pi. bot^, Bnrgh 
Bee. Peebles, 1626-7: the term U still 
applied to those kneed bolts on which doors 
ana window-shutters are hung. 

. "Itao^ for a oof of irua, and layd, and til a naaaon 
tsaak n hoyllo and put tha bot in, Tiij d." Aoela. 
L. H. Tiaaa., i. 18«. 

BOTCABD, s. Errat. in DiCT. for Rotard^ 
q«T. The definitioui however, is correct. 

BOTKIN, a. . A small knife; originally a 
SDiall dagger ; Dunbar, Freiris of Berwik, 
L176. 

ms tann oeenra in Cfhanear aa hoydekin or hofith^ 
ffar. ad.); and in Shakaapeare aa hodltìn^ flam. iiL 1 : 
il aan a ia lly maant a amall dagger. Gael hìoàmg. a 
din. da^pgar t from which ^ocfihn or hùUùn ia foimad 



BOTTANO, #. A kind of linen ; Haly 
burton's Ledger, p. 818* Y. Botano. 

BOTTABD, Battard, Batteb, $. A small 
cannon. Y. Battabt. 

BOUCHEB, 9. Butcher, hangman. 

Bfwm fbith hfan l«d, and to the gaUooa amis. 
And at tha ladder Aito hia kif he Uis ; 
Hm Aip waa btmAtr^ and bad him aoae aaeand. 
And hangit him : and that he maid hie end. 

Bmtpmi^ Pari qfBiiMii, I SOOL 
<X IV. Uaeher^ bouckkr^ a bntohar, alan^taman. 



BOUOE, Bowoe, Bougie, a. A bag, tra- 
yellinff bag, portmanteau. Hence its 
seconoÌEury meaning, the allowance of pi-o- 
TÌsions from the king or lord to the 
knights, SQuires, Ac, who attend him in 
an expedition; cf. Skelton*s poem called 
^The Bowge of Court.'' Addit. to Bouge. 

Thia torm ia not properly defined in tha Dicr. For 
other fonna, r. Qloaa. JSalybnrton'a Ledger. 

BÒUOH, Bowgh, Bugh, «. Budge^ lamb's 
fur, lambskin with the wool dressed; Ilaly- 
burton's Ledger, p. 37, 74. Y. Buqe. 

BOUKE, s. Errat. in Dicr. for boiJse^ bank, 
brae, hill-aide, or height ; pi. botikes. 

A aimpla but atrange miatake ; aa tha phraaa 
*' honke$ to bare " ia of frequent oocnrrenoa in theaa 
poama. The pasaage oorrect«d ia — 

To byker at thee bararnes in banket to bare. 

&r Oawan and Sir QaL, L A 

Tha form ftonciaooenra in lAyamon, but in Ormnlnm 
and later worka it ia bankt. It ia aaid to be from A. -8. 
kme ; but only banca ìm found, meaning bench. V. 
8kant'a B^ym. Diot. 

BOULE, BouLKE, BowK, s. Body, frame, 
bulk, size; Blame of Kirkburiall. V.^BouK. 

BOULOETE, Bowlgiet, Bouqict. Y. 
Bulgbt. 

Thmm are diminntivn forma of òotr^ which in Haly- 
bnrton'a Ledoer are applied to vanona kinda of ba^ 
nail, or oaaa ror ooToring or packing gooda. 

O. Fr. boutffette, bougeUe^ bcmge^ a budget, wallet, 
Att. Cotgr. E. budget. 

To BOULT, Bout, Bowt, v. o. To bolt or 
dean grain, meal or flour ; E. bolt. • 

"Ezoemo^ to aift or ftoMft,** Dnncan'a Appendix 
Btymologis, 1095. 

BouiiT, Bout, Bowt, Bouat, Bouet, a. A 
bolter or sieve for grain, etc. 

BouiiTCLAiTH, a. Boltinff cloth ; Haly bur- 
ton's Ledger, p. 291. v. Boutolaith. 

BouLTrr, Bouttit, Bout, part. pa. Bolted, 
sifted, cleaned ; applied to grain. 

'*• • . breid that be gnid atuf, freaohe, TetU 
bomUUf and without mixtiour, and Teill bakin ; '* etc 
Bnrafa Reca. Aberdeen, 9th Angnat, 1649, Sp. C. 

Tna contr. form bouJt ia atill common in the West of 
S.; aa in teating meal or flour a farmer will any— 
** Aye, that'a bonnia, weel-bout atuff." 

BOUBCHT, a. Surety, bail. Y. Bokgh, 

BOBCH. 

**. . • Hkoanaof theforaaidamaaounyaiaothiria 
Umrehi^^ ato. Charlera of Edinburgh, 29 Nor.. 1387. 

BOUSING, part. pr. Drinking, swilling. 

While we ait biAuing at the nappy, 
An' getting fon and unco happy. 

Mnmt^ Tom Ct Skanitr, 

BOUSSIE, B00S8IE, adj. Flabby, puffed 
up ; Whistle Binkie, L 298. Y. Bouzr. 
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BOUT, BowT, 8. A bolt, roand, roll ; a roll 
of cloth especially of fustian, canvas, etc., 
containing twenty-eight ells; West of S.: 
pL boutUa^ Halyburton's Ledger. 

BOUT, BowT» 9. and v. V. Boutt.- 

BOUTGATE, Boutoano, Boutoain, Bou- 
TIKO, BouTiNt «. Lit. a going aboat, the 
extent of an 06011^ or a round : hence, the 
act of making it; the distance traversed, 
the time occnpied, or the work done, during 
the roond. Thus, in mowing, a boutgate or 
bouHng is the space gone over or the work 
^one with one sharp, ue^ one sharpening of 
the scythe ; in ploughing it means two f ur- 

. rows, the out and the return one. From 
these come the secondary meanings, a turn- 
ing round in action, a turning back, donbling, 
cironmventing ; a complete or sudden 
change, alteration, vicissitude ; a round 

' about or circuitous way. Addit to Bout- 

•OATX. 

"... thftt iMyther preioriptioii of tyme, vraea- 
pion of p«noii, nor boulgaU of circnmsUnce caa giuo a 
raffrMML if thit grMdie world ooaM be indoced to 
boTeiM.'* BUuno of Kirkbariall, ch. xix. 

This term it not suffioiently explained in the Dicr. 
The definitions are based on secondary meanings. 

BOW, s. and v. Buoy, ShetL ; but in many 
of the fishing districts of Scotland the term 
is so pronounced. 

BOWALLIS, 9. pL Prob. an errat. for 
B0WXDI8, bounds. 

'* . . • thairfor the oonnsell, seeing the fomamet 
time persones remaning obstinat, and travelland dalra 
to raise vproir, sisrae, and dinisioan within this bnrght 
«id bowaiiU thairof . . . ^f remeid war nocht 
piovydit for correcting of the saidis lioentios persones^ 
^ . . it was ordanit, oonsentit, and grantit to» that 
an bargees of gild let ony duelling houss or buitht to 
«Niy of thame^ nor keip secretis witht thame^ or gif 
thame onyMaboar or manuall exercitioun of thair craft 
la tyme coming, " eta Bargh Records Aberdeen, 13 
Feb., 1581. 

The term occurs a^n near the close of this record 
in a similar sense, wrnch tends to confirm the rendering 
giren abore. 

BOW -DRAUGHT, 9. A bow-ehot, an 
arroVs flight; Barbour, vii. 19. 

BOWING CHAFFS. Lit. bending chafts, 
1.6., distorting the featuresy pulling faces, 
making grimaces ; Orkn. 

BOWLOET, BowLQiBT, «. V. Baulgite. 

BOWLIS, 9. pi. 1. Balls, knobs. 



" Item, that samyn nvcht, in Sanctautlroa, to the 
to play at the Uuèg bowlU^ xTÌiJ s.*' Aeots. I* H. 



'*Itom, giifin for ij tynnyt bandis'and viij bowU$ for 
trsstis for the costing burd, xzxij d." Aocte. Lb H. 
IVsaa., L 295. 

^. A game, called also lang bowlU^ and nine 
pins. y. Lako-Bowlis, and Kile. 



TimM. (2S Apr., 1407), i. 332. 

BowL-MoxET, Bow-MoNET, 9. Same 
as B<i SUUr^ q.v., Benfrews., Lanarks. 

BOWBTBE, BoRTREE, 9. V. Boubtrbb. 

BOWSCH, 9. Hie bush of a wheel. V. 
Bush. 



•« 



Item, for ij bwMekU io a bombart qnhele t a.** 
Aceta. L. H. Trees., i 294. 

BOWSIE^ Bowse, 9. The name of a hnge, 
missliapen, hairy monster invoked by foolish 
mothers and nurses to frighten obstinate 
and troublesome children. 

This silent, ugly, awful monster, with piercing eyee, 
and ears that ciui hear the sliffhtest sonnd, whom no 
doof or lock can keep out, aiid who comes aod goes 
like the wind, is representeil as ever 011 the watch for 
bad children, whom he seises aod canries off to his 
darksome den, to become his servants, or to be kept 
till they are fit to be devoured. 

The Boo-Cow and the Bow4Ìe are the two great 
hoffoca of infancy and early childhood : the first is 
the roarinff monstor for crying, noisv, vicious children ; 
and the second is the horrme ana ngly monster for 
cowing the refrsctory and disobedient ones. 

The term ^oimie is prob. from Fr. 6oMa (Lat. 
gibbonujt crooked, hunch-backed, deformed ; and in 
order to make the creation more terrible, the charac- 
tortstic of Swed. biukUj, bushy, hairy, was added. 
But thii creation, like that of the Boo-Cow, was prob. 
suggested by the Bible description of the devil. 

As mi^t be expected, however, the Boo-Cow aod 
the Bowsie are often confounded in nurserv story and 
practice : sometimee through ignorance, and sometimes 
on purpose to make Uie creation more terrific 

BOWSSLEIT, 9. and adj. The name of a 
kind of- nail : prob. the Kind commonly used 
in building the small boats of the time : 
Dutch iuw, a small boat. 

" Item, the six. day of Januare, [1496], eiflin to 
Johne lÀm, in part of payment of v« uMÌs, ane 
thousand of singil bowadeUt aod iiij" wraklene, iiij li.** 
Accte. L. H. Trees., i. 310. 

As this word is rather indistinct in the MS., and 
may be read bowtpleii, it mav mean JUit-iMU nails,' 
or small flat-headed nails; which is somewhat con- 
firmed by the wraJt/f m, which were large flat-headed 
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BOWSTAFIS, BowsTiNOis, Boitstkynoib, 
9. pi. Strips of wood from which bows 
were made. BowatingU is sometimes mis- 
read bowBtringis^ as in the passages given 
below. V. BowsTiNO. 

"Offremen . . . of ilk hundredth- • . . . 
howdrtyngUt viij d." 

"Of vnfremen . . . Of the hundredth 6oi0iMi* 
gU% zvjd." Cnstomea of Guidis ; Burgh Bee. Edin* 
burgh, i. 44, 46. 

••Of the hundir 6MN4<q€t, Tiy d. ;" Ibid. tf. 
Sept, 1445. 

BwotiUng9 were sold by the hundred or by the ecore ; 
howalringg, by the doien. V. Halyburton*s Ledger, 
p. 291. 
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BOWYT,BowT, Boot, paH. and adj. ^ Bent, 
erooked ; a lami saxpence : ioo^-backit• V • 
BoVd. 



^ Item, on Ywk d% (14881 to th« Kids bimMU takin 
flirlh off Ike Hmmwum pwMb tiJ angeilw and a hall 
««tl, is H.'* . 

*'IlM^ til bim, tko Mim da» ano aagell qalulk ho 
ImM aad pot obowlo hU bojdii, udiij a.*^ Aoeta. 
L. H. 'hvM.* L 18S. IMekaoii. 

Thia baadiiy or b9m U$ of *' one mtffeU " ly tho Kin^ 

•ad tlMQ pottu^ it about bis baadi, la an azample of a 

aa a t o oi wnteh prevailed all orer the oooniry OTen to 

tba bagÌBDÌag of thia oiotiiiy. Daring a time of aiek- 

■aa^ or hardaliipb or perplexity, a peraon woald " òow " 

or band a gold or nlrer eoin, and promiae that, in the 

it of raoovery or deliverance^ he or she ahonld 

aot that ooin at the abrine of the aaint whoae aid 

lAToked. If the peraon had no faith in aainta, the 

waapiomiaed to be laid on ••the brod," i.e., tho 

pfaite at tke cbnreb door for ooUeotiona for the poor. 

Ifaay paraoaa are atiU poMeaaod bir the notion that a 
btmpi or orooked ooin baa look attaohed to it. 

BOYIS^ #• pL GK'veSy fetters ; in hcyu^ in 
bonds, fettered ; narbour, z. 763. Anotlier 
form vèinihi bom^ in thestocks. Y. Bows* 

Dr. Jasioaaa appean to bare been nneertain regard- 
ing tbia term. Ha ia» bowoTor, oonect both aa to 
■aaniwg and derivatioQ; bnt^ aa Prof. Skeat baa 
poitttea ont» the latter eroold be improTod by tracing 
tto term toO. f^. teti^ afetter, from Lat. hoìa^ id. 

BOYTACH, •• A bunch or handle : applied 
also to a small dumpy animal/ that has 
filBculty in walking, Oall. Y. Bodaeh. 

BEABANER, BiUBOKEn, $. A weaver, a 

. customer weaver; Bnnrh Rec. Prestwick| 

16 Jan., 1550-1» Hist. Old Dundee, p. 50. 

Tbia ia eertainly a very old term. Originally applied 
to the dotb-workera from Brabant, who settled m the 
hrg ar towna on the eaat ooaat, it aoon became reatrie- 
taa to tho chief handicraft which they followed, ris. 
weaving. And tbia application wonld be all the more 
eaqr to tho natire iMnralation, becauae their term for a 
waoTor waa almoet ioentieal in aoond. In the GaeL a 
waoTor ia a knahadairt pion. hrabadar, a kicker, ie., a 
tnddlor ; or, it may be a driver or kicker of ihm 
riwttio ; or, the idea may iaclnde both movomenta : 
OaaL hnab, to kick. 

ft ia intereating to traoe thia word through the vari- 
saaobaBM it hat nndergone aa a proper or family 
■asM. In onr Bargh Reoorda, among auch namea 
as Smith, Miller, Skinner, Walker, Baxter, and 
litrter (afterwarda Litter), we oocaaionally find 
tho namo Brabner; and ia the Aberdeen Bo- 
socda of the I6th and 16th centa. it appeart under tho 
ionna of Braboner, Brabaner, and Brabner. A cen- 
taiy later it aaaumea the form Brabner ; and by and 
bye it becomea Bremner, a name which ia atill oom- 
mam in the north of Scotland, and by no meana on- 
in popukwa diatricttof the wettem and aoutb- 



To BBACE, Bbase, v. o. Short for em- 
. brace, to hold, clasp, or bind tightly ; hence 
. to enfold, enclose, shut up. 

Hir mervallot haQl madiabetd 

God ia bIr botom Aracer, 
And hir diviaite fra draid 

HirkepitinaUcatit. 

i r tnryet% aMmtwm rfih» rupin, L M. 



O. Tt, èraci^ Fr. knuit aa arm : from which camo- 
the V. 6mee, to claap with a band, aa with doted anna ; 
benee, to tighten, aa, fo brace a drum by meant of ita 
banda ; alto^ to enfold, endoae, abut up, which ia tho 
aeaaa in the paatage quoted. 

BsAOB, Brass, #• 1. A bracer or guard for 
the left arm of an archery Cherrie and 
Slae, st.ix. 

2. The copincy coverings or head*piece of an 
ornamental recess, a monument, or other 
mural erection in churches, graveyardsi etc» 

3. An enclosure for the dead, an ornamented 
covering of a tomb, a monument for the 
dead shaped like a sarcophagus. 

" . • in the ^uhilk lie thare aal be made a imue 
lor hia lair in boait work, and aboue the hroM a table 
of braa with a writ apecifeand the briDsing of that 
rellyk be hUn in Scotland with hit armt ; ''etc. Char- 
ton of Edinbargh, 11 Jan. 1454^. 

Addit. to Beaci. 

BRADEy Bbaid, s. Deceit, deceptioui de- 
lusion, figment, fancy. 

" . . for to preenme vfKrn the prerogatiue of bnr- 
iall, for being in Kirk-place, it were a brain-tick hrade.** 
Blune of Kirk BnrìalC ch. six. 

A.-S. frroyd, deceit fiction. 

Pala^ve baa **hra}fde or baatynette of mvnde, 
eol^e," 1.0. pattion, anger ; but in Ureen*t Workt, ii. 
2GH3^ the term occnra in the aenae of craft, deceit ; and 
Shakeapeart utee braid aa an adj. in the aente of de- 
cOtfML V. Dyce, QL Shak.; HaUiweU, Frov. Diet. ;. 
and HeaiM^ GL Langtof t 

BRAID, Bbayd, v. and #• V. Bbade. 

BBAID, s. A board, table, etc. V . Brtd. 

BRAIDLINOIS, Bradelinos, adv. Broad- 
wise, abreast ; in a mass, all at once. 

'* Now, Kirkburiall althogh it be now come without 
bluth, yet it brake not in bradelingB, but aa it were by 
d;;9m..Ddto».duiM.» BUm. of KirkborUll. ch. 

ZUI. 

loeL hrtiikr^ Goth, hraiitk A.-S. hrdd^ broad. 

BRAIOGI^E, 9. *' Any old, unsafe article — 
as a large gun with a large lock.** Gall. 
Encjd. Called also a briggle^ a hrikkle; 
and when the article is much out of order,, 
or its parts loose, a rickU. 

Prob. both forma are eonr. of brkkU^ aa old form of 



BBAIG-KNIFE, Braig-Knytb, s. A car- 
ving knife, a flesher^s knife. 

"George Speir, fleaeheour, . . • for braking vp 
tho kirk dwrria the tyme of the acatioun, and drawing 
cf ana 6rtuf htyfe to the boddeil of the kirk," eta 
Bnrgh Reca. Gla^w, i. 329, Rect. Soc. 

GaeL 6reoe, to carve ; pron. hreehg. The knifo 
referred to ia still eaUed a hredb4tm/e, òredkifi^-iiii/'e. 
Y.Srdt. 

BRAIK,s. V. Brake. 

BBAICEN, s. The bracken. Y.Braohen.. 
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BBAIN-PAN» Brane-pan, «. The skull; 
Blame of Kirkburiall^ ch. z.: syn. harti'pan, 

BRAIRDED DYKES, #: pL Hedges or 
fences stuffed with whins or other brush- 
wood to prevent cattle getting through to 
the growing crop ; West and South of S. 

BRAISSARIS, 9. pi. Y. Bbasebis. 

To BRÀITHE, V. a. To boildown;^ i.e., to 
make irae or bree of; Orkn*. * 

BRAMMO, Bramo, 5. Milk and meal stirred 
together: used as a hasty meal; Orkn. A 
meas of oatmeal and water ; Oloss. ShetL 

♦ 

Sride&tl J òrammo !■ what la known an the moro 
•ootham eoontiet as dramock or hrose, . 

BRAMSEIN, •• A form of Bafmstm^ q. v. 

BRAND9 pari, adj, Brawned; Dunbar, 
Twa Manit Wemen, 1. 429. V. Branit. 

BRANDED, parL pi. Errat. for brauded, 
broideredy embroidered. V. DiCT. 

Tint mistako ia duo to tha earelcaa tranaeript pnb- 
fidiod ter Piokorlon. V. GIom. to Gawain Romance, 
Clab. 



BRANDER, Brandur, Branderiko, «. 
Framoi framework; support for scaffold- 
ingi as trestles, &c.; also the scaffolding 
surrounding a building; Spald. Club Misc., 
Y. 50, 65« Addit to Brander, q. y. 

PL hrandert k now generally applied to the treitlM 
or anpporta of a acaffold, Ac.» and hrandering to the 
whole eeaffalding or aappcHta for the hnildera. Erander- 
ktg and bramdrHk, with it* oorr. hrandraucM, hrand" 
nwC4, are often applied to the framea or framework to 
whioh panelling is attached. V. Brandering, 

To Brander, V. o. To support by trestle or 
framework: .to build or lay supports for 
scaffolding, &c. ; also» to form a /uundation 
for buildinff by planting strong framework 
on piles driven mto the ground ; part. pt. 
I — j—'f^ iranderL Addit* to Brander, v. 



** — and the eaid brig to be etaggit and branderii 
aniBciently in deipnea vnder the ohannall, to mak a 
aoAcient gnmnd to big vpoan." Bargh Reoa. Aber- 
deen, 16 Ang., 1610. 

Branderino, Brandreth, Brandrauth, 
Brakdrauoht, •• "Framework j tresttes or 
supports for tables, scaffolding, &c.; frame- 
worlE foundation for building, panelling, &c. 
Burgh Recs. A herd., Edin., Olasgow. Ad- 
dit. to Brandreth, q. v. V. Brander^ 9. 

The form bratulrauehi ooonra in Aeoti. Borgh of 
Edinborgh, 1664^ Rece. Soc 

BRANDUR, •• Errat. for bordùre, a border, 
edge, or rim., Y. Dior, under Branded. 



BRANEWOD, adu Stark mad, furious, 
mad with rage. V. Brayn-Wod. 

The hard woz èfm m twod aad bitterly eoud ban. 

MoiUaU, L 81L 
Thia form oocnn in Chriet Kirk, a. 22, where it ma^ 
be read either aa a jl meaninff firuwood, or ae an atff. 
with meaning aa abOTa V. Dicr. 

BRANLINO, Branlik, 9. V. Braulin. 

BRASE, 9. and v. V. Brace. 

BRASEL* Braseill, Brasyll, Brissell, 
Blew Brissell, #. Brazil-wood; used 
for dyeing red colours: the Caesalpiiiia 
Braziliensis of commerce. 

" Braayl at the entryng aw nathyng, hot at the ont* 
gan^ ilk handreth of bnuyll aalÌ pay twa peniia," &e. 
Aaaiae of Petty Castoma, ch. 7. 

The term alao ooonia in Fariooa forma in Ualj* 
bnrton'e Lecher. 

It ia a onnone fact that the country of Branl ia 
named from M.EL brasUf already in use before a.d. 1400. 

BRATTIE, s. Dimin. of Brat, an apron ;: 
used as a name for clothing in general ; as, 
** the bit and the braUie^* food and clothes^ 
8. V. Brat. 

BRATTISH, Bartise, «. A brattice or 
wooden partition dividing rooms; also ap* 
plied to the wood-work ventilators in mines ; 
West of S. 

Thia term ia common in mining districta of the N. of 
England. V. Brockett'e Qloat. 

BRAUDED, part. pi. Broidered, embroi- 
dered ; ** branded with brente golde ; " 
Awnt. Arthur, s. 29. 

Mieread bramied in Pinkerton's edit. 

BRAWNET, Brounet, 9. A dark brows 
colour; generally applied to animals, as, 
^ a bravmei horse." In Gall., brawiiet ; in 
Ayrs. and Lanarks., brounet. 

** A coknir made up of black and brown, mostly re- 
lating to the ekins of animals. A 'nowt beast o' a 
brawnei colour ' takes a south-country man's eye next 
to that of the • slae black.' " Gall. Encycl. 

Fr^ brunetf brownish : dim. of bntn, brown, from 
0. H. Qer. frnia. 

To BRAY, Bret, Brea, v. a. To beat, 
pound, reduce to powder. Addit to Brat. 

' This term is so used all over S., and in the N. of E. 
(V. Brockett'e 01.); but the common B. meaoing is io 
pound in a mortar. O. Fr. breier^ brtliier (Fr. brvyer), 
urom M. U. Ger. orscAea, to break. 

BRAYAND, Breiyino, part. Crying, 

bawling, squalling. 

" . . . ana at that man sail hare wytnes of tna 
leil men or of women nychtburisthat herde the chylde 
etyand or gretand or myajid" Burgh Lawis, ch. 41. 

BREAD, Brede, $. Breadth; as, a hand- 
bred€f an acre^ede. V. Breid. 
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** • • • madtrUkia to big thm brig, m nid ia» of 

I Ibt btgbl^ hnatLmaà wvadaot m th« Mune preaentlT 

■Nrndli," cfee. Sargh Eact. AberdMn, 16 Aug., 1610. 

Am'S, hrttdm^ id. M. K. krtie. Brtadik u a com- 

paralifitlj modan Eng. lorm. 

BBEASEIT» Bbiskit, •• Y. Brisket. 

BBEASHE, «. DimiiL of bmut; a familiar 
or kind! J term used in speaking to children 
or to pets. 

Wm^ ilMkll» oowria. tte'row IviOm 
C^ wb«t a pudè'a is Ihy èrMflM. 

Bmnu, IV • Matm, at 1« 

BBECBENNACH, •• Y. Bhekbekaoh. 

BRECHANS, «. p2. The wooden hames used 
with the woiiie or straw collar in Orkn. and 
Shetl. 

lit. p to l a c to r a, or prolaoti^g crooka ; loaL Vof^ff^ 
JL-A. laoryeM, to prolaeft; or aa a oorr. of bergk-kames, 
agQlaetÌBg aplinta or orooka. Tbey ara similar to tha 
amea of tho Lowlanda, whora tha ooUar to whioh thoy 
wa atta^ad ia oallod a brtektum, 

BRECK AN EGG, BRACK AN EGG. 
A phrase in carlin|^" meaning to strike a 
stone with force just sufficient to crack an ^ 
^g at the point of contact. 

AS tha doaa ol a romid, whaa tha atooaa ara wall 
gilhatad aaar tha oook, and it ia diflfeolt to ran in an- 
eUbar witiumt doing damagob a friand of tha playar 
•boat to throw wiU lay hia bniah on a oartain atona 
and «y, '*Noo, John, ya aaa thia aaat Waal, Jiat 
tnek am tgg on't, man, an* wa*U win.** 

BRECKANy Bbeckin, s. A fern. Y. 

BSAOHBN. 

BnacKABTi adj. FnU of or coyered with 
ferns; as, ireekany bmes. 

BRED, Bbedb, adj^j adv., and s. Y. Bbaid. 

To BsEDBy tr. fi. To spread, spread ont» ex- 
pand ; Barbonr, xvL 68. 

A.-aSr«fa%id. 

BRED. Bbeoe, Bbaid, Bboo, «. 1. A 
board ; a package e.g., of skins, tied between 
. boards; a certain number of skins so packed. 
Addit. to Bbed. 

a baadla of akina waa oallad a irwi or • Srecls.- 
thaa- **Itam, for lynyng a gowno to tha Kio& a hrtd of 
Wga^vili.ziiia.tiijd?* Aoota. L. H. Tcoaa., L 135. 

S. The plate, box, or ladle carried round to 
leeeive the offerings during church service: 
fhe.plato set at the entrance to a church to 
leoeivÌB'ibe collection for the poor: also, the 
offerings thus receired. 

*^. . . ordaait that Sanet.Nicholaoa braid ailnar 
ha gjiviQ t9 tha anatantationn of tha aetk folkia of tha 

adoring tha tyma thairo^ . . . andabordanit 
» l4isd«h to gif tha bmid ailnar ha sat on Sondav 
laat waa. to ba dUtribait to tha afik f<3kia." Borgh 
Basa. Abardaan, 11 Oct, 1646. 
Bafora tha Bafonaation all oOariaga wara raoaivad in 



tha bred, braid, or ftrod, oarriad roand naar tha oloaa of 
tha aervioa ; and on **§olemp dajf»** it waa the duty of 
the proToat and bailiaa to carry the bred ; bat after tha 
Baformation the hrtd waa naad only for the oolleotion 
fortha poor, and it waa eat on a atool at or naar tho 
antranoa to tha ehareh, and waa praaidad over by an 
aklar. 

3. A irindow board, or window shutter; as^ 
'* It*s growin dark, gae out an' put on the 
ftrsc/tf, or ** put ta the brtd$r West of S. 

Tlia moon haa rowed b«r in a dond, 

StraTaging win*i begin 
To aboggle and daod the window -brods. 

Like looBt that wad be in. 

Ww^ Miiler, Orte Baimies Oree, & L 

Tha atrèet windowaoTon of dwelling houaealong aoo 
ware guarded by ahnttera, or brtda or unndo-broat^ 
hvng by ona aide to tha window-cheek, and folded 
baok to tha waU daring day time : in abuttin^L theea 
were'aimply awang round, or piU to, and Mlted. 
Another kind, also in one piece, fitted close to tha 
window frame, and conld be pui on or taken off aa 
.required. 

4. A spar, bolt, bar, guard : as, ** He closed 
the yett an' shot the ired!«;'* S. 

To Bbed, Bbaid, v. a. 1. To board, spar, or 
coyer with wood, S. 

2. To bar, spar, bolt. 

" . • • to eloiaa the torn and bred the ^rtia of 
the same, and oupmak all wydia and waiatts,** ato. 
Burgh Boca. Abanleen, 21 March, 1526. 

Bbedefu*, adj. Full to the bredet i.e., board 

or lid, bolder, or brim; like the form 

**full to the bung;'* completely filled. In 

M. E. brei/ul, HaUiweU. 

Tha term ia atiU naad in Weat of 8. 
8w. brddd, brim ; brOddfml, full to tha brim: Dan. 
bredf^ld, a brimfnll. 

BREEKUMS, $. Small or scanty breeches, 
boys* breeches. V. Bbeeks. 

Althoigh the bretkiau on thy ftiddy 
Ara7en li^t raggit. 

To BREEL, V. n. To drink plentifully, to 
fuddle ; another form of Birl^ q. y. Ayrs., 
Oall. 

And snrs it wad been bdth a sin and a shame. 
For ooY ava to hme drunted abame ; 
The deU a ane did see, fn' gladly they came, 
And bretPd at tha lurdie's bonello. 

OaU, JSne^d., p. 78L 

BREEST-BANE, Bbeist-Bane, «. The 
' breast-bone of a fowl, the merrj^ioughi. 
Gall. Clydes. 

PlH*ùi* the breeet-bane ia aa amusement enjoyed by 

Cnng people all oTor tha country ; and it is aa well 
own in Eng. alao. Deecription is therefore 



BREIDHOUS, «. A pantry. 

In a list of payments made by the Lord High 
Treaanrer during tha year 1494-5, **be preceptie 
t,** we fina tha following : — 
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«*I««B, to WilliMii DouglM ol th« ÒTcfcMoM, nx li" 
▲O0U Lb H. TreM.. i. 237. 

BBEIF, Breiff, Breff, Breiyb, #. **A 
writ issoing 'from Chancery in name of the 
King, addressed to a jadge, ordering trial to 
be made by a jury of certain points stated 

- in the brieye.** Bell's Law Diet. 

"Itom, gtria to Riehort Wallas, enrroor, to pati 
wHlk lettra to tninniODd the baronet and frehaulairÌH 
«1 tha aehirefdoines of Innernea, EIkìh, Foiraia, Banff; 
•ad^Ablrdene, to the ieraing of the brel/ of ydeotrye 
vpooe the Erie of Snddinand in Inuemes, zz a.** 
Aoeta. Lb H. Treat., L 238. 

BREIBD, v. and •• Y. Braird, Breer^ ' 

To BREK, Breok, v. a. Besides the ordin- 
ary meanings of break in ose in E^ there 
are several special or peculiar applications 
of it in Scot, of which the following are the 
most noteworthy;' 

1* To cut up, part into pieces, portions, or 

nitities ; Bs, to brsk a tx>uk or carcase, to 
a salmon, to brek bulk. 
BryA, in'thia aonat^ it oobiimmi in M. K. 

S. To cut off bit bj bit, to part or take in 
•mall; hence, to retail, sell by retail : as, '*I 
dare na sell the bouk, I man brek it to the 
neebonrs a' roun*.'* 

8. To portion, apportion, divide proportionally; 
hence, to stent or tax. 

^ . . . ofdania Tii j perMmia ol them that it ellia 
hraldhi aaentit the payment of the pnlder lo brek thame 
IkaS hnUL the laif efter Beltane, and in the meiu 
tyme lo gif to the gnnneria ane quarter of pnlder, and 
sx IL lo be broking to the bng werk and pnlder." 
Bnrgh Reca. PeeUet, 25 Apr., 1571. 

** Te brtk tike taxt," Le. to apportion the tax, or to 
ix eaoh peraon't thare of it, u a phrase which fre- 
qneatly oocnra in oar Bnrgh Records ; and the persons 
who verfonned the dn^ were called " òrdbarts ^ ihe 



4. To depart from, or do contrary to, a 
fixed standard or law; as, <*to brek the 
measure," to give less than the proper 
measure, or to trade with a false or 
diminished measure ; " to brek the pais,'* lit. 
to break the weight, i.e., to eive less 
than the due weight, or less than was 
bargained for ; ^to brek price," to sell an 
inferior article at the price of the good and 
sufficient, or to charge higher prices than 
those fixed by law. 

In eveiy bnrgh the price of ale^ bread, and flesh, was 
fixed at stated times ; and the parties who did not 
ooofom to the ratea were dealt with for brtkhtg mea- 
murtfpai^t or price, 

• 

Bexkar, Breckar, #. 1. One who divides 
or portions a thing into its several parts ; 
a% ^a bouk or carcase brekar^** who cuts it up 



into its various jparts, and lays them out for 
further use. Uf thu class there were the 
brekar of flesh, and the brekar of salmon^ 
etc. y. Brek. 

2. One who sells his goods in small portions, 
or by retail, a huckster or retailer. 

8* One who divides or apportions a tax among 
the members of a community, according to 
their means, was called ''a brekar of the 
tax.** 

**Tho connaale ordania the brtharie of the xl VL 
teat, dinisit for the oommone effaria and welth of tho 
tonne,*' etc. Borgh Reoa. PeeUea, 19 Hay, 1672. 



BREEBENAGH, Breobennach, s. The 
name of the battle ensign of the Abbot of 
Ajrbroath. V. Dior. 

It has been anggested with great probability (Proa 
Antiq. of Soot, 2nd Ser. iL 4&) that the Latin word 
by which the Brekbanach ia described, has 



misled antiquaries generally into the belief that it waa 
a banner; thejikelukood being that it waa a relic 



•ttch as the Breao Moedoc and other known Geltio 
wexiUa or battle ensigns. Addit. to BreUfenaeh. 

BBENT, s. Spring: also used as an <u/;., 
belonging to tne spring-season ; Orkn. 

BBESCAT, Brescat Brede, s. Biscuit. 

Perhapa from Vr. 6rvsea, O. Fr. breeehe, L. Lat. 
brieea, a noney-comb ; Dies : but more probably a corr. 
pron. of bUeuit. 

"Item, to AndroBertonne, for.ij*6refea<6redie tohim* 
[the Dnke of York, in l^a?]." Aocta. L. H. Treaa., 
L 343, Dickson. 

Thia snpply waa for the Dnke of York*a ahip then 
lying at Ayr, and formed hot * small item of tne ex- 
penses incurred by the King's favour for Parkin War- 

To BRET, Brett, v. n. To strut, stride, or 
bounce along ; Orkn. Prob. the local form 
of Braid, q. ▼• 

ImL brtgthOf to start. 

BBEUST, Brost, Broust, #. V. Browst. 

Brerstar, Brostar, Brorstar, Bbouster, 
s. V. Browster. 

To BBEVE, Breue, v. a. To record, state, 

: relate, or describe briefly; to account^ 

reckon, esteem, deem ; also, in the general 

sense of to tfpeak of, to tell, inform ; Gaw. 

and Gol. s. 22, 23 ; Wallace, ix. 1941. 

These meanings are additional to those given vnder 
Am 9. Brief, Brere, etc 

To Breviate, Breuiat, v. a. To sum* 
marize, to write or state in outline. 

Brbyiatlt, Brbuiatlie, adv. Concisely; 
in brief time, space, or manner^ o£F hand, 
without reflection, hurriedly; Court of 
Venus, i. 770, S. T.S. 
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BRIDLIN* RAPES, 9.pL The ropes lued 
to hold down the thatch on stacks of graiii| 
and roofs of houses in country districts; 
West and Soath of S. 



thm t^adu hMr% been Voflt and eovered, lopee 

eC slvmw m« fixed TertioeUy orer the thatch : taeae 

MfpisiM nqwe. The MdUm rapet are thea 

vovnd end eeoght on the Tertteal ooee^ and the 



BRIERIE* Bbesub, adj. Birky, trouble- 

* eome» bold and restless : like a thorny brier 

bosh always fretting one. Addit. to 



■aodx ftrirrii; 
DiiSlsS *' tUaga tapaaltMrie ; 
Jnpii^ at the Mmnx sheen, 
fUc&arioc on thj pawky een. 

yokm QmKtfori, Motktf'9 P< a. S. 



BRIO, Bbiooeb, BuoDEBy •• The norticm 
at twisted hair to which a fishing-hook is 
lied; also^ the tapering line of twisted hair 
to which a cast of flies is attacked; West 
of S.: brijfder, ShetL 

AmS, braadtm^ bredoM, to braid, plait, weaTa. 

Tnhk it IB to aaoh a Mq that rafereooe ia made ta 
the aipjuaiion, a hriq •' oe nairt La., a tie or tome of the 
^^taat tasters poeeiUe : perha p i^ alao^ a tie or line of 

BiBIOANy Bbiooan, s. A brigand, robber; 
Boiffh Bees., Aberdeen^ L m8. Sp. C* 

y. BaiOANSB. 

BnoAon, •• Brigandage^ V. Bbiganoib. 
7o BviQAJsrr, v. a. To waylay and rob. 

Jb^— tfi rik bcto and hijadia thame with a WawiL 

Dmter aiMl Keim^ig^ L 4SSL 

BBIOHOIJSS, •• A bridge-honse, a toll- 
hoose; Baibour, znL 409. Y.Brio. 

BBIOINTlNEy BftiòiNTTNBy Brioint, #. 
A brigandine, a jacket of mail worn by 
aichars and cross-bowmen; it was also called 
a brigai ; Aocts. L. H. Trees., i. 143. 

••Ilaa^ ... i else of TeUooa to the Kinsia 
ZZT a." Aoeti. L. H. Treaa., i. 19. 




'ltàoL if 4 elae of rellaa to the oooeringia of 
Ibid., L 84. 




•I& 



bfigaodine waa a Jacket compoeed of ringa or 
MuU platea of metal aewed on leather, or quilted be- 
tween feUa of eanvaa or f oatiaa. Thoae worn bj bmo 
«1 laak were covered with rich ataffa, aa the eztraeta 

■tgjlveBiadioate.'' Ibid. Oloaa. 

Wt, è ri gam ii u e, id. 

BniOiHTAiUBy •• A maker of brigandines, an 



""Itaa^ MTÌa to Johns dement the hrifiiUaret be a 
fsaeept anDeoriait with the Kingia hand rndir the 
ateat^ for hie Mertjmea fee, x IL" Aoota. L. H. 
TRmi* i 66^ Diokaon. 

7o BBIK» tr. a. To broak, bnrsti bud ; part. 
pr« Mtandf bnddinj^ Dunbar. V. Brik. 



BBINT ANNUELLIS. s. pL Then ace 
three applications of this term:-^ 

1. The lands and tenements within the burghs 
and towns of Scotland, ^* burnt be the auld 
enemies of England.** 

2. The annuals or yearly duties belonging to 
such lands and tenements* 

3. The Act of ParL «'maid (in 1551] anent 
the annucUes of landes burnt be our auld 
enemies of England within burrowes.** V. 
Bbth. 

'* . • • for ziiij a. of amrael qnhilk ia tnfeft for 
doing yerelie of the aaid dirige . . . conforme to 
the aetia made be the Thre Eatatia of the br'uU anmMd* 
Im," etc. Bargh Eea Peebles* 2 Deo., IftSS. 

For particulars aee Scot. Acts, &Iary, I Feb., IS5I. 
This Act settled the manifold disputes between land* 
lorda and tenants that arose after the ruthless haroo 
wrought by the EngUah invaaion under Somerset in 
1547. 

To BRISE, Bbtse, v. a. To crush, rond^ 
bnrst with force ; prot. brtB, part. pt. briz^ 
iriit ; ShetU Orkn., West of S. V. Bust. 

Bbis, s. a crush, rout, crack, rupture ; Ibid. 

Fir. hriitrf to break. 

BRISSEL, Blew Brissell, s. Y. BrasiL 

BRISSLE^ V. and s. A form of Birsle, q. y. 

BROCHAN, 9. The plaid worn bj High- 
landers ; Gael, breacan^ id. 

**. • . werethera'ronpedatiheCroaa — ^baaket 
hilta, Andra Fennuraa, leather targets, brogues, broehoM^ 
aad aporrans." Scott, Rob Roy, ch. 23. 

" Farticolonred dresses were used bv the Celte from 
the earliest times ; but the variety of ooluura in tho 
òreocon waa graater or less according to the rank of 
the wearer. The Orsooaii of the Celtic Idnff had aeren 
different colours ; the Dmidical tunic had six ; and 
that of the noblea four." M'Leod and Dewar*a QaeUo 
Diet., p. 84. 

BROCHES, s. ;>/. Spurs. Add. to Broohb. 

BROCHT AND HAMBALL. A corr. of 
Brogh or borgh of hamaldf surety for goods 
passing from the seller to the buyer ; Burgh 
Recs. Aberdeen, L 283. V. under Hamald. 

BROOK, Broks, «. Refuse, trash. V.Brok. 

I gat neither stock nor brock " — ^neither money nor 
Soot. Proverb. 



BROCK, #. A badger ; Gael. broe. 

In some districts this term is applied to a person of 
filthy habita. •• He'a a dirty brock,'* and *' He smella 
like a brock,** an atatementa still in common use, 

Wi* yowlin* clinch anl' Jsnnoek rsn 

Wl' sa'r like ony brock; 
To bring that remnant o' a man. 

Her foistest brither Jock. 

AUx, WUtom, CatUonpkUr^i JBog^, a. i. 

Brock-Faced, adj. Faced like a badger. 
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ie«, striped with white, S. Syn. bawsand^ 
bauiinL 

Bbock-Holb9, «. pL Badf^er holes : dens or 
abodes of the badger; West and South of 
S* 

Bbookit, adj. Like a badger in colour, black 
and white: applied to animals. Also ap- 

Clied to a person of filthy habits; as, *^ Ay, 
adger he is I brockU^ barken't, .saur't an' 



a*;** West of S. V. Brockbd. 



Bbockshole, Brokshole, 9. Lit. badger's 
hole or den: the common name for the 
blackhole of a prison, into which only the 
TÌlest criminals were put. 

** Ab0 ki« of hrchihoU with ane slott in tbe inner- 
^jd," fte. Baxgh B«o. Peebles, 22 Jul, 1650. 

To BRODy Broud, Broder, Brouder, 
Browder, v. a. To braid, braider, em- 
broider; hence, to ornament, adorn, deck, 
array ; part. pt. brodyn^ broudin^ broudi/n^ 
brawdyn^ broderit^ brouderitj browdrit^ brod" 
riif broideredy embroidered. 

''Ileal, a frootall of reid My brodrit, ooat 18 ••" 
Helyborton'i Ledger, p. 159. 

TIm birth that the groand bore was hrùudffti on breilis. 

BoMÌaU, L 27. fienn. MS. 

Thia term ia given aa Brondgn in the Dicr. : an errat. 
of the text fr»m which the passage waa taken. 

▲.-S. brtgdam, to braid ; part. pt. brogden, braided. 

Ftr. broder, -to embroider ; lit. to work on the e«lfre, 
to edge ; broder b«ing a doublet of border, from Fr. 
hard, an edge^ hem, or aelvage. V. Broider, in Skeat*a 
IlyBi.Oiok 

Bbodur, Brodure, s. An embroiderer; 
brodurU silk^ embn>iderer*8 silk; Haly bur- 
ton's Ledger, p. 249. -* 

BbOWDIR, «• Bordering, fringing,' embroidery. 

Thoebt now in browdir and begarr, 
8che glansis as seho war Quene of Fary. 

Rob, autu's Dream, p 4, 1(3. 

Bbowdstar, Browstar, Brostar, Brcjs- 

oaRB, «. An embroiderer ; contr. for Broun 

Onstar^ q. v. Y. BrOUDSTER. 

AH these forms of the wonl oocnr in the Aooonnts 
of the Lcird High Treasurer. They form a fine example 
of the process of contraction by which words in 
frequent a«e are simplified. 

BBODS, Window-Brods, «. pi. V. Br$d. 

BROGIT-STAF, s. A pike-staff. V. under 
Broo. 

Chlled abo a broidU-eiaft q. t. 

BROIGH, «. Broach: <'oa broichr broached, 
tapped, with oiksu tap, without stint. 

All deoteis deir we« thair but dowt, 
The wyne ea broiek it ran. 

AUx, Seoits Pornnt, p. 2A 

- (Sup.) H 



Before the daya of tape or spigots, wine, ale, or 
other liqaor was «lrawn from the biu'rvl by removing a 
■eatly-fitting wooden pin, oaUed a broach. 

To BROILYIE, v. n. To brawl, Barbour, 
iv. 151» Edin. MS.: the com. form inBrul* 

BROK, Broke, t. Y. Brock. 

BROKEN UP» Brokkin Vp> pari. ph. 
Broken out, started, begun : as, '* the 

Eest is laitlie brokkin vp in St. Jhonestoun;" 
turgh Recs. Edin., iv. 351, Sept. 1584. 

This phrase occora frequently in the Burgh Reca., 
and may still be heanl among the working cluses ia 
the West of S. V. Breajl-uf, 

BROKIN, part. pi. of Brek, q. v. 

BRONDYN. Errat. for Broudyn, part pt 
decked, arrayed, q. v. Y. DiCT. 

BRONT, •• Countenance^ appearance, bear- 
ing, carriage. 

Benyag of obedience and birth in the bnmt 

BoulaU, L 160, Aslcan Ma 

Icel. brùn, the eye-brow; A.-S. brù, Gael. 6nf, the 
brow ; Bret abrami, eye-brow. See Brow ia Shieatii 
Etym. Diet. 

BROOLYIE, Broultie, Brooltiment, $. 
A quarrel, contention, comniotioni storm* 
y. Brultie. 

In keeping with that interposition of letters oommoa 
in country diatricts this word is often pron. brootte^ or 
brooeie in the South of S. 

BROSTxVR, Brostare, $. V. Browstee. 

BROUDYN, Browdin. V. Browdtk, 
Brad. 

BROUGII, BRUon, Bruff, s. 1. A circle, 
ring ; applied also to a crowd ; West of S* 
V. BouRAcn. 

2. Applied to the rings or circles drawn round 
the tee in curling. Ibid. V. Bruoii. 

Brouoh or Brcoh About the Moon. The 
liazy ring or Fuff which surrounds the moon 
in certain states of the atmosphere. Its 
appearance is ^aid to indicate a coining 
storm of rain or snow ; Ibid. 

BROUN, Broune, part. adj. Brewing, fit 

for brewing ; local pron. of brewiiC ; Ayrs. 

"... for thair abstracted multouria of broima 
malt,'* etc. Corshill Baron Court Book. ' Arch, and 
Uiet.CoU. Ayr and Wigton, iv. 05. 

To BRO WDER, v. a. To embroider ; pret 
and part. pt. browderit^ Henry son, Testa- 
ment of Cresseid, 1. 417. V. under Brod. 

Browdir, Be^owdstar, «. V. under Brod. 

BRO WKIN, part. pres. V. Bntk. 
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BROWN, Browns, part. pt. V. Buowix. 

BBUCH, Bbuoh, •• A burgh, town ; bruch 
amd landf town and country; Lyudsay. 
Thrie Estaitisy 1. 1802. Y. BuRCU. 

BRUOLINOi Bruolin, part. adj. Striving, 
atnigcling; hence contending, contentious, 
haoghijr, vain*gloriouf. Y. Buughlb. 

** • • • tho oocasion of the hrugliifg brmgs of men, 
and of the eoatomp iilao of Qoda hout and teraantt.*' 
' BImm of Kirkbnhall, eh. xw. 

To BKUE, Brukb, Brwk, Browk, v. a. 
To use, wear, possess, enjoy ; Barbour, ▼• 
236, XX. 132 ; part* pr. braking^ brukyn ; 
^brufyn and ioysing, possessing and en- 
joying, an old law term regarding property, 
and implying peaceable ])ossession of it; 
trowkin^ Chart. Peebles, 5 Feb., 1505-6. 
Y. Bkuik. 

BBUE, Brukb, 9. A brook, stream; Henry- 
son, Wolf and Lamb, IL 17, 35. 

A.-& hrde^ ftrooe, Dnteh bmtk^ a manh, a pool. 

BBULIE, Broulie, adj. and s. Scroll, 
draft, outline, skeleton ; as, ** Brnlie Min- 

otes." 

Of the Seeeion Records of the PAn«h Kirk of 
Maoehline^ eome of the volumes are stated to be 
""anboand and incomolete ; s*>me are scroll books and 
M% headed, 'Brulie Alinates;' rome are duplicates,'* 

s. Olil Chnrch Life in Scotland, p. 2. V. Brulyik. 

IV. hromUnm. a scniU or first drsit of a document : 



f^MB ftrmutfrr, to mix up confusedly. 

BBUNIE, Brunics, s. Y. Brownie. 

BBUSOUR£, «. Y. Browd^itar, under Brod. 

BBTBE2, 9. Short for bribery^ corruption, 
influencing by benefits ; '* brybe and biiist," 
corruption and intimidation; Court of Yen us, 
in 306, S. T. S. 

Olfiei. giTee ooi0mìoii ae the meaning ; bat this is a 
aristake. The term is simply M. E. bribe, biybe used 
lorbriberg: jost ae we oim gun for gtmnergt machine 
tor WMckUierg, 

O. Fr. brie, "a peeoe, lamp, or eantill of bread 
mren to a bcgi^ar.** Cotgr. And bribe is so osed by 
Ghaacer, C. T. 6958. 

Brtbrie, •• Beggary, evil-doing, villany; 
Ddubar and Kennedy, 1. 63. Y. Bribour. 

lit. the work or conduct of a earner, or low feUow. 

BBYOATE, 9. Y. Briyintyne. 

Thie appears a strange contraction of the word 
briginigme, or brwanline; but it ie obtained by the 
■aoie pfooree as brmeoure from broudineiar. For the 
diflerent stepe in the prooees see under BrowUtar. 

BRYM, •• 1. Border or margin of a river, 
lake, or sea. Y. Brim, adj. 

Lawch by a brjfm he gsrt thasM ta 
Thair herbry, ko. 

Matbeur, i1t. 339, Csmh. MS. 

Edia. M8L has bg a bourne^ by a bum. 



2. River, lake, flood; Hcnryson, Paddok and 
Mou9, 1. 38. 

In M. E. brim, oryie, has sometim«s the first mean- 
ing ; but oftener it implies the surf or surge of the sea^ 
and som«tiiaet, the s«a, ocean, flood. 

BRYNT, pret. and part. pt. Burnt ; Burgh 
Lawis, cli. 50. Y. Buyn. 

BRITTH, Bryth, «. A form of byrth^ size, 
extent, burden ; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, i* 
178, Sp. C. Y. Byrth, birth. 

Bu, f.pl. Cattle: the term occurs in the 
old deeds in Orkn. and Shetl. Norw. &u, id. 

To Bu, Bub, Boo, f*. n. To low. bellow ; to 
imitate the cry of cattle; to utter a loud 
long inarticulate sound an a call, or for the 

1)nri)ose of terrifying; aUo, to s|)eak in a 
ouu monotonous tone and to little pur|)ose, 
as, ^ He boo^d awa* for an hour, an' telFd 
us nathing." Addit. to Bu, Bu£. 

Bu, BuB, Boo, 9. A coll. name for a bull, — 
a cow being called a bn^lady; a bellow, a 
low, a loud long inarticulate sound ; also, 
short for iii-cotr, boo^man^ bugaboo^ and as 
a general name for an object of terror. 
Addit. to Bu, Boo. 

Bu-Cow, Bu-Kow, Boo-Cow, Boo-Man, 
Boo, 9. Names for that great tern)r of 
infancy, the roaring monster that finds out 
and carries of bad children* and devoura 
them in darkness. Addit. to Bu-Kow^ 
Bu-Man, Bu. 

The first term is lit the roaring terror, goblin, or 
monpier; tie second implies the same being, just aa 
the bad man implies the devil ; and the third term is a 
sfaorteued form uf theiM names. 

The roarimg momater, or monster that roars for his 
prty, is invoked by foolish parents and nur>e8 to ter- 
riiy obetiiiate crying children ; but, as tUtvd in Dicr. 
bu-koe and bu am spplied in a geniral sense to any 
scarecrow or object of terror. 'J he diend monster, 
howsver, though s crea.iun of mothers and nurves, 
was pruliaKly suggested by the Bible description of the 
deviL These nanus are as well know n autl ns much 
need in the Norih of £ng. as they arc in Scot. V. 
Brockett's Glu»s. 

BuiL, 9. A division or stall in a stable or 
byre ; also, a sheepfold, a byre ; Shetl. 

To BuiL, V. a. To house cattle ; to drive cows 
into a byre, or sheep into a fold ; Ibid. 

To BuLWAVEB, V. n. To go astray like cattle; 
Ibid. 

BUC-HORN, •• A goat-horn; a musical 
instrument much favoured by shepherds in 
olden times. Prob. the same as Rimisay 
called Stock'and'/tarHf q. ▼. Compl. iScot.^ 
p. 42, K £. T. S. 
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In the OloM. to Urn Gcmipl. Dr. Murray rmulen thit 
ttrm bti€khorHj withcmt espUiuitiuQ. The paua^e re- 
inred t<» montinnt the bme-iorn ae a muiiciil iaatrument; 
and a eimilar |MMsa^ in pb 65 evidently refen to the 
■erne inatrament a« **niaid of aoe gait home.*' For a 
description of this inatrttment, V. 8tock-a.no-bokn, and 
CoBK-ptrs. 

To BUCK» BucKWORK, v. a. To break or 
pouad ore for smelting* Addit. to Buck. 

BuOKERy BcJKKEB, «. An iiìstrument like 
a caa^wayer*s damper or dull/y used by 
miners for breaking or crusliing ores. 

BUCKBRAB, BUCKHBBRAR, BUCKKERBR, «. 

One wlio breuka metal with a backer or 
damper, 

*' Wasehera with the aeiff, BuckerarU or breakert of 
mettell," etc Early Be«ord« of Mining in Scotland, 
p. 113. 

These terms were need in the mining dintrtcts of 
BngUnd ebo. V. Derbyshire Lead-mining Terms, 
Bng. Dial Socw 

BUCEBEARD, «. A kind of wiiitisli or gray 
lichen foand j^rowing on rocks on the edge 
of woods, generally near water. Gall., Ayrs. 

This iirowth, which is named from its resemblance 
to the beard of a bnck, *' is often seen in the form df a 
wine-glass, or inverteii oone, and looks rery beautiful. 
It is not used now-a-d^ys for any thin};, bnt anciently 
the witches fttund ii a nsefnl ingredient in a charm 
mixture. * Gall. EncycL 

BUCKIRS, BucKiBBRRiES, «. pL Name 
given to the fruit of the brier in the South 
and West of 8. 

Dan. ftnHe, Sw. òodbi, Dn. hmkkent to bow, bend, or 
■we*l oat. 

** There are three species of biickiberrie$ in the conn- 
try: n long green kmd, gntid to eat, grows on lofty 
bashes ; anotber much like them, but gro«rs nn bi((lier 
boshes, and never ripena well ; and a third kind, about 
the siae of a sloe, and of the same colour, which grows 
on a dwarfish brier, thought to be somewhat poiion- 
"" OaII. EnuycL 



BUCKSKIN, 8. Lit. a kind of leather made 
from the skins of bucks : but the term was 
used as a name for a s«iUlier in tlie Ameri- 
can armjr daring the War of Inde|)endeiice, 
and was afterwards applied to American 
settlers or planters. 

OomwallU fought as 1ang')i>he dooght. 
An* did the b»ck$kina claw, man. 

HarM, IKA«a OuOfimi Good. 

Fee has sportia* by en' by 

For mj gowd guinea ; 
Tho* I èhonM herd the Bnekakin kje 

Fbr't In Viigioia. 

/Aid., J^ to John Rankint. 

«* Tk€ Bnrk^kU Kfff,*' the cattle of an American 
planter. Ttie meaning of the la«t two liufs is, 
^* Though I should be banished to the Virginia planU- 
tions on acuount of it** Such banishment was unfor- 
tnnatel^ too well knoorn by sScots^nen during the times 
«1 religious persecution : but not for Burns*s ofTence. 

Tho prevalenee of buckskin clothing in the Revoln- 
IkMury army originated the names buekHkin bog4 and 



Ms buckakiHS^ which the British applied to the Ameri* 
can Holdicrs in contempt 

BUDDILL, BuDDLE, «. A rocker or cradle 
UHed by miners in washing gold or silver 
ores. 

** Backeraris, waschers srith the seiff. dressaris and 
wascheris with the buddiU^ wascheris with the canvee, 
schoilinen,'* etc ifarly Records of Mining in Scotland, 
p. 143. 

BUDGE, BwoE, s. Dressed lamb or kid 
skins; also, Iamb\s fur; Accts. L. ILTreas., 
i. 227. V. BuoE. 

BUDGEL, BuNOEL, s. Lit. a ba<r, a poke, 
and sometimes so used; but generally it 
implies a bundley pack, budget. Prob. only 
ccirr. of bundle ; West and South of S. Y. 
Benjel. 

BUDIE, «. A basket made of straw ; SlietL 

Sw. ami Dan. bod^ a store-house, magasine: OL 
ShetL gives Dan. pro. bodel, a straw basket 

BUFE, B<)IF» adv. and prep. Above: a 
contr. for abuoe, ahoifj q. v. Sometimes 
used as a s. as, fra buft^ from abovoi 
Henry son, Salutation of the Virgin, 1. 20. 

A.-S. dòif/oa, above: compounded of aw, on ; 6«, 
by ; and Woa, npward. The form be-ufan occurs in 
the laws uf iEihelstan. V. Skeat's Etym. Diet 

BUFFEL STUIL, «. Prob. a corn of 
BtifFet-Stool, q. v. ; Burgh Recs. Ediu., iv. 
540. 

BUGE STAFF, Buan Staff, #. A pike 
staCf ; a pike, halbert, or light spear. 

'* . . . and to the said Johns Simple a bed a buffg 
ttnjf price vj s viij d," eta Acta Dom. Aud., 16 Oct, 
1483. p. 123.* 

**Item, gevtn to a man in Edinburgh at the Kingis 
commando, ziij<* Au^sti [1473]. for tbe couering of 
bu'jh tinjfi4, zij s." Accts. L H. Tre.is., i. 43, Dickson. 

Fr. vouQ€, ** a hunting or hunter*s staffs ; a boaret 
spoare.*' Cotgr. 

BUGIIT, BucnT, «. A bend, cnrvature, 
fold, tangle ; an enclosure, a pen or fold for 
slieep ; also a cave or hollow among rocks 
nsed for the same purpose. V. Bought. 

To BcJOHT, BucHT, 0. a. To bend, fold, 
enclose, tangle ; to pen or fold shcop. 
Addit. to Bought, v. 

BuailTIK-TlME, BUCHTIN-TIME, S. V. 
BoUGHTIXG-TlME. 

BUGILL, s. An ox, draught-ox; Kingis 
Quair, st. 157, Henryson, Pari. Beistes, L 
lOG. 

O. Fr. bugtt^ a wild oz ; from Lat bticuUi, a haU 
look, climin. of bos, an oz or cow. 

BUGRIE, 9. Sodomy. 
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BuOBlSTt •• A vile lewd person, Sodomite : 
^ b^yriit abhoDiiiiabile/ Dunbar and Ken- 
nedy, I. 526. 

a Fr. •*homifrtriet Irnggeriii, Sodomie ;" Gotgr. 

To BUIK, and BUIKIN. Y.Book,Baohng. 

BUIRD, BuRD, •• A bord pr border, edging; 
braid, brading ; aI:io, embroidery ; Court of 
Yenua, i 119. V. Bord. 

BUIRDINO, BuiRDiir, «. Boards, covering 
of boards; as, *<the buirdin o' the rufe/' 
^ the shop was list a ran up o' buirding ; ** 
West of S. V.BORD. 

BUIRDLY, ai/y. V.Bobdlt. 

BUTT, BuT£, But, •• Boot, advantage, pro- 
lit; hence, help, amends; iia buii^ no help 
for it, nothing better, no amends, no profit 

I woDMn thM mak vtitaw of aiM neid :— 
Tbdr WM 0» 6iM<, bot fartli with thàme acbo jtid. 
M mrftùm, T n ia m en i fjf Vrtueid, I 4SL 

JL-8. hdi^ iMlp^ aBMnda ; Imiim hMtrn, to help : Mid 
«t 6d; betliir. 

To Burr, Bute, v. a. To profit, advantage, 
help, assist, amend ; ** Qiiha sail me bate 1 " 
llenryson, Lyoun and Mous, 1. 136. 

Toèvaf, K. to booi, Motofl in Ur^^ain making, is not 
a «., M aoBM hav0 atated ; it meaoa *' for an advantage 
•r profit ; " henoe^ '* in addition, over and above." 

BUIT, pare.pt Bowed, decked with bows of 
ribbon. 

Her foon aofcl be of all gnidnei, 
Bi^anit with fieaehe bvwtie, 
MuU with rabaais of richtansoet. 
And penewit witk prMperitie. 

AuuL MS, fd. 228 b; p. SS7, Hunt a 

BUE, BUCKRAMB, BUKRAM, BwKBAM, 8. 

Buckram, a kind of cloth ; Accts. I^ H. 
Treas^ L 37, 188, 203, Dickson ; Halybur- 
toii*8 Ledger. 

It haa Imen aappoeed bj aome th^t this cloth waa origi- 
■ally Bade of KO«t'a hair ; bnt» at a vwy early period it 
■ppean to linve been made of tine cotton* and worn 
mly by ponooa of rank. Sir Robert Cooke, vicar of 
H%(le/, iMqneAthed in 1537, "a bocram abert'* and 
••» pnyer of bocram abettia.** (Bnry Wills, p. 129, 
OuDd. Soe.). In later times the cloth appears to hAve 



made of flax, and themfrom it was les^ esteemi-d. 

Vr, bomgran, ooame stiffened staff with open inter- 

l*ioee; from It. ftaieAerare, to perforate. Others d«rive 

IS from 6of , a soat : hence, buckram ia stuff made of 

font'a hair. V. Diei, Kom. Diet. 

BUKEIE, BuKKT, s. V. Buckie. 

BULB, BuLBOCH, #. A disease among 
them; when infected, they drink water 
until they swell— become like a bulb — and 
borst, GalL Encycl. 

BULE, pi. BULIS, «. V.BcuL. 

BULLACE, BuLLiSTER, #. A lariie sloe, 
wild plum; West of 8. 



The name ia also applied to the bnth on which this 
fhiit grows ; O. Fr. beUocier, id. Cotgr., beUoce, Roq. 

BULLION, s. A name for gold or silver 
lace; but when used in pi. buUiones^ it gen- 
erally means little balls, knobs, or bosses of 
Sold or silver for ornamenting articles of 
ress, &c. 

**BuitioneM for parses, the groce oontening taelf 
doaen," etc Haly barton's Ledger, p. 293. 

Fr. bouWoH, from L. Lat. buUio, bullUma, a mass of 
gold or silver ; Du Cange. In its second meaning, the 
term may be derived from Lat buUa, a boss. 

BUMMLE, V. and s. A corr. of bungle, 
botch, blunder, with all its varieties of appli- 
cation ; West and North of S. 

BUM-PIPE, «. A vulgar name for the plant 
Dandeli(»n; prob. because its lung tubular 
flower*staiks are made into bum^pipet by 
children. Syn. PisBiebedj corresponding to 
the French name Fisteniit. 

BUMPKIN BRAWLY. An old song: also 
the tune of the song, or the dance to which 
that tune is played, Gall. 

The song is : — 

Wba leam'd yon to dance. 

Ton to dance, yon to dance, 

Wha leam'd you to dance— 

A coantry bumpkin brswiy f 

M V mither learo'd me when I was yooog. 

When I was young, when I was young, 

My mither leam'd me when I was young. 

The ooQDtry bumpkin brawly. 

The tune of this song is nlways played to the dance 
which ends n ball in the South of S. Words, tone, 
and dance are almost the same aa in the **Cu$hion" or 
•*£abUy Bowater," 

BUNDIN, BuNDYN, part. pt. Bound ; Bar- 
bour, V. 300, vii. 115 : A.-S. bindan. 

BUNEUCH, BuNNEUCH. Bunyeuco, s. 
Diarrhoea: generally used in the pi. buneuchsy 
purgings. V. BuNYOCM. 

BUN.TEL, Bunted, s. A burden of straw,, 
hay, or fern, Gall.: prob. a corr. of Bundle. 

BUNKER, BuNKART, e. 1. A rough heap 
of stones or i-efuse ; Fife, Banff. 

2. A term in golfing, applied to a sand-pit or 
a patch of rough stony ground. A ball in 
such a position is said to be bunkered. 

BUNNIS, «. PI. of Bun, a cask, q. v. 

BUNSE, BuNcn, s. Applied to a girl or 
young woman who is squat and corpulent. 
Gall., Ayrs. V. BuNCU, v. 

To BUNT, V. n. To cast about, cater, beg^. 
work. 

Tho* I was bom amTeM. an' aje nnco wee, 
ICjT Maggie wan mnckle an' bunted for me. 

James BaUeaUine, Magn amd WiUie, s. 1. 
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Ga«L bmiimlg, to win, gadn, aoqvirt ; Ìmm Ami% to 
tNAt, bargain, or take away. 

BUOCK,«. A pimple; Orkn. 

looL hogna, to booona carved or bent ; allMd toft^ 
nbow; A.-S. boga, Q«r. bogem, 

BUB, BuRBy preL L Bore, carried ; bur the 
fioi^fT^ was the loveliest^ lit* carried oCF the 
prize; Henr}*8oiiy The Bludy Serk, 1. 9. 

Otbar fonna of tbia aipreaaion are &irre CAe of tt^ drawn 
from tbe cnatom of ùlver bells as tbe priae at races ; 
and hmrt Me grt^ won or held the highest place, drawn 
from the custom of aeatiog the honourable Knest on the 
daia, which ruse a step or two above the level of the 
floor. 

9. Pressed, forced, drove ; bur ihame baiìcart^ 
drove them back ; Houlate, L 498, Bann. 
MS. 

To BURBLE, Burbel, v. m To babble, 
bell, or boil, like water from a spring ; to 
pari. West of S. Add. to Burble, q. y. 

BurMl, Prompt Parv. ; burbig, bnbbling, Ljdgate, 
Minor roema, p. 181. 

Burble, Burbel, $. A bell or babble on 
water ; a porl, parting, Ibid. 

BURD^ •• A var. of bourd^ meaning a plea- 
sant device, a bit of flattery. Addit. to 

BOURD. 



Qohilk was that thay wald Venus make content 
Be sum nsw bmd^ sad hir pleaoor falfilL 

Comri ^ Kcnni^ Iv. 418L 

BURD, BwRD, •• Board, maintenance ; 
Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 180. Dickson. 
Addit to BuRD. ' 

BURD ALEXANDER, «. Y.BordAlex- 

▲NDER. 

BUREIT, fori, pt A corrupt form of 
Beryit^ or Beriet^ buried ; Houlate, 1. 530, 
Bann. MS. ; the Asloan MS. has BeryiL 

BURELIE, adj. Y. Burdlt, Burlt. 

The later form òurfjf-caine to mean merely large and 
strong: the idea of aUt«Uaess being droppeit, aa, 
"'Ue*a a ònWycbap.'* In .this sense it was used by 
Henrysoo, in his " Ressoning betwixt Aige and 
Yowth," L 20, " with breist burig and braid.'* 

BURG ANDYNE, t. A bri«randine ; Bnr^h 
Recs. Ediuburgh, 10 Aug., 1498. V. Briffui-^ 
tyne. 

BURGH AND LAND. Town and country; 
Dunbar. Y. Land. 

The conntrjr district of a pariah is atUl called the 
kundwari district. 

BURGHOREVE, Burow-Grbff, Burow- 
Orbtff, •• A magistrate «>f a burgli. 
^'Tlic ftiirvif-yrcf mayaocht thrvch rycht do aamad 



to aithe for brekyn of assyae, hot gif ony man plenyeia 
bym of othir." Bnr^ih Laws, ch. 3S. 

The form b9row-grtJfìM also nsed in this old law book. 

A. -8. burkt burg^ a fort, from bfwgaii^ to protect | 
and gtrtfu, a stewanl, a bailifll 

BURIALL BEERE, «. Prob. an errat. for 
BuriuU-tare, V. next entry. 

*' there can be notbing more incompatible nor 

the same thing to be made an buria/l-beere, and to ra* 
main a lurk both at once/* ko. Blame of Kirkbnriall, 
eh. zriL 

Buriall-Lare, 9, Burial-place, last resting- 
place, grave. V. Larb. 

*' blessed with the bed-fellowship of Jesoa ia 

oar 6«na^ lore,** Ibid., ch. viii. 

BURNBECKER, tf. A name given to the 

water^U84tL and also to the ìoater^waataiL 

**ThÌ8 bird ia a frequenter of bnma or streams of 
water; it keepa its body ia continual motion, bteh» 
beekUtg : hence the name bumbedter," Gall. EucycL 

BURNMEN, $. pi. Water-carriers; also 
called bum'-Uaders : men who earned water 
from burns and wells to supply the brewers, 
dyers, skinners, &c., in a manufacturing 
town. Burgh Recs. Edin., 4 May, 1580. 

The cotry referred to recoids one of many enact- 
ments of the magistrates of Edinburgh forbidding tho 
burnmgn or bum Itfadrra to take water from the public 
wells during a time of drought. 

The reconi informs us that a considerable num1>er*of 
women made their living by carrying water to tho 
inhabitants : they are called wemfn waller bererit. 
After forbidding tbe water-oarriers, both men and 
women, tu take water from the wells, it discbarges 
"the wemen of the said tr«d in all tymes heirafter,** 
and commands **the nychtbouria to serue thame selffia 
be thai/feyit and houshald soniandia aa thai sail half 
ada'* 

To BURN NITS. This is one of the super- 
stitious customs observed on Hallowe'en, and 
greatly favoured by the younger members 
of the company conveneci for tho occasion. 
See Burns, HaÌlowe'en, s. 7-10. 

Not the least attraction of tbia charm ia thnt the 
performers can divine regarding the future of their 
irienda aa well aa regarding their own. And the per- 
formance of the charm often occasions a display of 
fevliiigs which interested parties know how to read» 
and ou which much future speculation may be fuumled. 
The charm is worked thus :— The party places two> 
nuts ill the Kre, one after the other, naiuing (aloud or 
in aecret) the lad and las« to each particular nut as it 
is placed ; and according as the nuts bum quiftly to* 
getber, or start asiile from t-ach other, ao will tho 
course and inane of the courtship of the persons repre* 
aented be, Y. Bums, Hallowe'en, note to »t. 7. 

BUROWAGE, BuRRAiac, «. and adj. V*- 
under Borow* 

BURREAW, BuREiAWE, BunnBouir, «. Y. 
Buuio. 

BUKRO RUDIS. V. Burou Roods. 
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BUBBOWSTOUN, Buriiatocit, $. V. 

BOBBOWSTOUN. 

BUBSE, Burs, Burss, •• Lit a puree, and 
often so applied ; but generally use<i as short 
for a bursary for a student ; Burgh Bees. 
Aberd., ii. 365, 381. V. Bursary. 

Bursar, Bursour, «. A purser, treasurer, 
reoeiver of monies collected ; Ibid., i. 123. 
Addit. to Bursar. 

BUBSEN EIRN, $. Lit a bursten kirn: 
harvesting accomplished with great labour 
and difficulty. 

** ThuM, U the lait o£ the crop cannot be got eat by 
the ebeerere for all ihisj can work ontil night be aet in, 
then they aay they have harl a OHrsen kirn ; they have 
Wnt th«Baelvea almoet before they git the last cot or 
fftrmabom.'* Oall. EacycL 

Tb BUSH, Bush Up, v. a. and n. To move 
nimbly about, work heartily ; also, to make 
dean and tidy, brighten up : in the latter 
sense, bush up is generally used ; West of 

a 

This term ia need much like E. puah; and is prob.. 
Eke bmM9^ another forooi of bmsk, q. r. 

BUSINO-STANE, Busin-stane, «. The 
stone set up as a partition between cows in 
a byre : lit. stalling stone. ^ You twa wad' 
need a buMin^stcme atween ye : ** addressed to 

Iuarrelsome children. West of S. V. 
tuss. 

In Laaarkthire thia partition ia called aveiV-ftiias^ 

To BUSK FLIES. To dress fly hooks, V. 
To Busk Hukes. 

BUSKY, BusKiE, adj. Bushy; poet form 
of Bussie, q. v. E. bosfy. Y. under 
Buss. 

BUSPIKAB, BoTSPiKAR, Btspikar, t. A 
large spike-nail, used in ship-building. 
Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 253, 334, 357. 

Da. hmU, a tmaUehip* and ipijher, a naiL 

BUSSOME, BissoUM, s. Besom, broom: 
pion. buzzom, bizzum. 

And Jonet the weiilo on aoe huucme rydand. 

DMmbar, Birth «tf Antichriut, I 84. 

A.-S. hiMma, betem, Dn. bevm, Oer. beMn, a broom, 
a rod. ** The original senee eeeoie to have been a rod ; 
or perhapa a eoUection vf twiga or roda.*' Skeat, 
Sljni. DicL 

BUT, Bout, #, V. Bat, Bot. 

BUT, BwTB, >. Bute ; a Scottish pursuivant, 
who took his designation from the island of 
Bute. Pron. butt. 
**ItafB. the xj day of Nouember, in Lythqoa, to Bui 



to paa to Benny k with letteiea, zxiiij a." Accta. L. 
U. Treaa., i. 124. 

BUT AND BEN, ado. In the same entry, 
or, on the same liindin<;, of a dwelh'iig 
houKe; in op|K)site sides of the same entry 
or landing ; as, ** Ken her I we leeve but an* 
ben wi* ither;*' Glides. Addit. under But. 

BUTE, $. and v. Advantage, pro6t. Y. 
BaU. 

BUTHIS, 9. pi. Booths, shops; Burgh Laws. 
V. BOTHE. 

Buthman, 9. The keeper of a booth or 
covered stall, a shopkeeper ; Dunbar, Tailye* 
our and Sowtar, I. 19. 

BUTIS, s. pi. Btitut of leaf hi r, pieces of 
tanned leather., V. under Butt. 

BUTTEREGE, Buttrish, «. A buttress ; 
Burgh Rec. Ediii., iii. 35, 36 ; pi. buUeregeSy 
and in West of S. pron. buUrùhea. 

0. Fr. bouUretx, bouiercts, buttreasea ; from 6ovl«r, 
to thmat. Id discuMÌng the origin of the term 
buUreiu, Prof. Skeat tays, with r-fcrence to aome 
«|uotati»na by Weilgwood, " It thus appeara that 
bMrtsi'='boutereU, and ia reaUy a plural I The Fr. 
plural auffix -ez or -ett waa inittaken, in English, for 
the oommouer Fr. auffix -esse, Eng.-eM." Suppl. 
£tym. Diet, p. 789. 

BUTTRIE, *. Lit. the place for bntte or 
bottles. The place or passage for the 
buckets in a dniw-well ; also, the buckets 
and the apparatus for working them. 

The Cabok may be called eovetyce, 
Qohilk blomis braid in monv mannis ee, 

Wa worth the well or that wickit v^ce ; 
For it is all bot fraad and fantosie, 
Dryvaod ilk man to leip in the bHÌtrie^ 

That dounwart drawia unto the pane ot helL 

Chrùit keip all Christiani!* from that wickit Well. 

Jlenrywn, Th« Fox and Ho//, L 222. 

In hia Olosa. to Henrvron Dr. Latng rendera buiirie, 
'*acuilerT, pantty ;" which ia wrr>ng. In the fable of 
••The Uplondia Mona " and •'The Burgca Moua," 
L 44, the t«rm ia certainly ao afiplted ; but here the 
application in quite different, and muat be either to 
the moveable bucketa or to the paaiaage in which they 
move ; for all the referencea are to a draw well and the 
working of the bucketa. Besidea, the term bnitrit^ 
butUri^, like all Fr. words ao terminating, ia capable 
of variuua applicationa ; like bourherie^ which may 
mean the trade of a butcher, a butcher 'a ahop, atall, 
or atock, a alaughter-houae, or indiscriminate aUughter. 

O. Fr. bauU, Fr. boiie, a caak ; fnm which boyteiUe, 
a bottle, a hollow veaael, boutfilterte, a collection of 
aoch veaaels, a place for atoring them, for making or 
aelling them, a cupboard or a table to aet them on ; 
and thence M. £. boteUrie^ £. buttery^ with varioua 
applicationa. 

BUTTS, BuTTis. A pair of buiiis^ the dis- 
tance between the two targets set op for 
the practice of archer^', a bow-shot, bow- 
draught ; Burgh Records A herd. ^ ii. 324. 

BmU ia, iu the firat place, the target itaelf ; bot 
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vhmi areb^ry wu mora thiui a gtmtecl iMstiine, dit- 
Iabus wu gttiMnUly rackouttd iu this inaoiur. The 
VMOTil ref rred iu aIiov« id«o ^ivet *' dUUiit tbatrfim 
CM kaif pair t/ buUU or thairby " ; »ud farther on, 
** wiihio OM quarttr pair o/ buUi» or ibairby." Pp. 
924-3:0. AdOit. to Butt. 

BUYR, pttL Bore. Y. Buire. 

BUYT-TREIS, Buit-Trees, #. pi. Boot- 
tnfesy or lastii for boots; Bur^h Uecs. 
Aberdeen, i. 176. 

BWOE.«. y.BuoE. 

BWNT£, •• Ooodnesa ; Barbour, X. 294. A 
corr. form of bovnte, iu Cauib. MS.; Ediu. 
MS. has bouHU. 

BYKIR, Btkkir, Bykkyr, Bykvr, s. aud v. 
y. Bicker. 

BYKN YS9 s. pL Beacons for guidirig vessels 
into harbour or past a dangerous coast. 

**m . • for the outtaking of tba greit ttania in the 
kovÌA and redding of the cbaunell betiiix the bgknjft.** 
Burgh R«ci. Ediuburgb, 31 May, 1504. 

A.-S. bedctn, a liga, a nod. 

BYLAND, «. Lit., a side land, adjoining 
kiud; and in this senne it is still used; also» 
a portion of land jutting out into the sea, a 
peninsula. 

**Ardroe«ui Castell in respect it ia titaated on a 
•welliu^ kuope of a rock rynuin^ froiu a toung of bind 
advancing from the maine land la tha tea, aud almost 
•nvtroueu with the eame ; for ItOM in the aucieut 
Britiiih tounge aiguities a bjfland or p«nineula.'* 
Timothy Font, Mtt. iu Advocaiea Library, written 
abimt 1620. 

Thia term is given in HalliweU's Diet, with a note 
that it was probably intro<luced by Hiirri^oii in his 
Beeeriptione of Bntaine, wbich was i>abliahed iu 1577. 
Thia may be correct as regards tbe meaning penimmia; 
bat in the sens^ of oid-lauil, additional or side-loid, 
the term is cvrtatuly %*ery macU ubier. It is a uoiumou 
name in the apland districts of thv West and siouth of 
8. for thustf patches of marsh or bog land Irom wbiuh 
tbe farmer is allowed to cut hay for his cattle : such 
land being bjf, beside or additional to, tbe farm proper. 

BYLE, Bile, «. A boil, a sore; pi. 6y/ù, 
pimples, pUHtules, marks of. leprosy; Henry- 
son, Test. Ores., 1. 395. 

- The same forms are nso4l in Piers Plowman. A. -S. 
*A V^ l>tt. buU, buU, Dan. byid, a blain, blister. 

BYMARK, >• Private mark, merchant or 
trade mark : also, emblem, arms, motto. 

** . . . and ilk ane of thair craftis to bane thair 
bgmarki9 on thair hwìu baunaiis that thai m .k prioui- 
pale oust vpoun for the keiping uf the samyn ; '* «tc. 
bnr^h. Has. Bdiuburxh, 15 May, 1509. 

BYNALLy t. A tall kme man, Qall. Encycl. 

BY-NAME, BrE-NAMEyf. Originally the epi- 
thet to one's name, \vhif:li ahnost every one 
bad ; this was common on both sides of the 
border. The term now means a nickname. 



and is so used from Shetland to the Humber» 
Syn. to^name. 

In hÌ4 Gloss, of North Country WorcU, Brockett 

E'ves tbe following example of by-namtn tnim Mait- 
nd's Complayut. Of tbe Liddesdule thieves be says ; 

Dk sue of tbame htt ane to>name 
WilloftbeUwia, 
Hab of the Schawls, 
To make hair wawis 
They think na tcbame. 

The b$*nam€ was an alMolute neoe«8Ìty in clans, fish- 
iag villages, Ae , where there were many persons of the 
same name. I remember an inatance of a gt audfather, 
his son, and three grandsons, each named 'i'ani Wvlie, 
who were usually siioken of as An Id Tarn, and Wee 
Tarn, Tailor Taoi, Nailer Tam, and Bow lie Tarn. To 
tbe boys of my time theae were the pernoiia* nick' 
Barnes ; but to our parents and the older people theòy* 
oamtM were simply distinctive. 

BYND, BtNDE, 9. A bundle or a packet of 
a certain size, or fixed number of articles; 
a bynd of skins contained twenty-four skins. 
Addit. to Bind. 

'* . . . of a bynde of skynnys of schorlyng, that 
is to say twenty four, a penny," etc. Assize of Petty 
Customs, cb. 5. 

BYNT, «. Bent, bent-grass ; also the com- 
mtm or waste land on which it grows; 
Burgh Rec. Prestwick, 9 Oct., 1525. V* 
Bent, Beuir'SUuer. 

BY-ORDINAR, By-Ord'nar, af/;. Extra- 

ordinnry, far above common; Ciydes. Y* 

AnordinuTy Unordinar, 

Wi* a fsce like the moon, sober, sonsy, and douce, 
And a back, for it's breadth, like tbe side o' a houne, 
Tweel, I'm udoo ta*en up wi't, they mak' a' sae pUin : — 
He's just a town's talk— he's a by-ontnar wean. 
Wui. JiilUr, Tke IVoiuier/u* 11 'eaa, iVhisiU Binkie, ii 31«. 

BY-PUT, By-Pit, 8. A tein|)orarjr aubsti- 
tnte, a pretence ; also, a slight repast before 
meal-time; S. 

BYRNE-,TRNE, Byrn-airn, «. A bnniing 
or hot iron; an iron for branding goods* 
cattle, criminals. V. BiRN, Burn^airn. 

** . . and ane byme-Jme to be put vpone thair 
chekis that brekis ony of tbe i^aidia statutis," fte. 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 27 July, 1529. Sp. C. 

BYRNYS, «. pi. Breastplates. V. Birnik. 

BYRTIIEN, Btrtiiene, Byrthino, Byr- 
DINO, Byrth, Byrtht, Byrn, 8. A bur- 
den : also burden, as applied to capacity of 
vessels, Bur;:h Recs. Aberdeen, i. 173. V* 
Birth, Birdino. 

Byrthensak, 8. 1. Theft of goods which 
tbe thief could carry off on his shoulder. 

2. A court for the trial of such cases of theft: 
the baronial right to hold such courts; 
Scotch Leg. Antiq., p. 24G. Addit. to Ber- 

THINSEK. 
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jMBÌMOA't eljm. of this torm ù iooorr«et : •hould be 
A.-9. èyrtAeR, a bardaa, a load earriad, and moch^ 
diapatr, law-ami. From aacm oomea K. mAc 



BTRYNS, Btrtnnis, «. ;>/• V. Btrunis. 

BT8MARE, Btsm^r, s. Reproach, dis- 
lionoiir : hence applied to a lewd or immoral 
person. Addit. to Bismarb. 

BTSPIEAR, BoTSPiKAR, $. Y. Buspikab, 

BTSS, Buss, Btssie, •• Bedding for cattle, 
straw, etc ; also, the soft, dry material with 
which a bird's nest is lined ; Shetl., Orkn. 



BY-THAN, BiTHAN, adv. By that time, 
before that time» then; as, **Next year I I 
may be dead by^ihan^ 

Bff then ia a eommoa phraaa throughout Enslandi 
and ita pron, variaa according to the duleot laaed. 

BY-TIME, s. Odd time, odd hours, intervals 
of leisure; as, '^I've aye a book for by-time; 
**At a bu'time!* now and then, occasion* 
ally.S. 



c. 



OAAR, Garbie, adj. and •• Left, left- 
banded ; a person who is left-handed ; 
Ayra. Y. Cai% Ker. 

Caor, eorrJi, and eanit'hanik are atiU in oae; alao 
lÌMqrnon. Hnpia. 
UaeL COOT, left 



OABIL-STOE, Caipstok, «. A capstan, 
Compl. Scot, p. 40, E.E.T.S., Burgh Recs. 
Edin^ ii« 61. 

The fona taipdok of the Edin. Baca, ia a corr. of 
9^bd6k^ a ahortened form of eabU'Uok, i.e., the tioek 
sr holdiag firame for the eabU. 

OACH, •• The inime of tennis, or a game 
aimiUr to it Y. Caitche. 



IlMB, thai aaoiyn daj [lOth 
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-licm, uias aaoiyn cut iiucn May, i4»i 
Sirinelin, to the Kins to Pwy i^t the each vi li 
Aoeta. Ll H. Treaa.. l 275. Dickaon. 

Thisffaaie waa a favourite amaaement in the time of 
Jamea IV, and Jamea V. ; and the place where it waa 
plafed waa called the cac^mle. Ibid., QL 

OACKER, $. Y. Calker^ Cauier. 

CA.*D^ preL ma paH. pt. Galled; as, ''They 
ca*d him Tam/' V. Call. 

€}a% #• and V. Calls ; as, ** He ea^s in every 
Friday/' V. Call. 

Heoaaait/*a demands and ea'ff 
War tery gleg. 
AUz. WiUam, The InnUUd Pedlar, a A. 

To CADOE, Cage, v. a. To hawk or peddle 
wares ; to carry bundles or loads ; also, to 
go about from place to place collecting 
articles for sale, as eggs, Dutter, poultry, 
Ae; Addit to Cadoe, Cache. 

Oadqed, adj. Used in all the senses given 
above. 



Cadger, Cagear, t. One who hawks 
peddles, carries, or collects, as stated above ; 
a porter, a messenger; Accts. L. H. Treas., 
i. 252. 

Dr. Jamieaon*a atatement that cadger properly 
denotce a fish carrier, ia certainly incorrect, or applies 
to certain diitricta only. 

Cadging, pari, and s. Used in all the senses 
given above. 

Cadger-Pownie's Death. Death through 
starvation, or through neglect and starva- 
tion. 

Then np I gat, an' swoor an aith. 

The* 1 should pawn my plengh and graith. 

Or dis a cadger pownie'e deftth 

At some djrke back, 
A pint an' gill I'd gie them baith 

To hear your crack. 

Banu to Lapraik, at 7. 

CADIE, Caddie, Cad, s. 1. The name 
given to the lad who carries the clubs of a 
golf-player, and, if necessary, gives him 
advice regarding the game. 

2. A boy's cap ; generally applied to a glen- 
gary ; Renfrews., Lanarks. Addit to 
Cadie. 

CADIOUM, Caddioum, s. A cask, a barrel : 
generally applied to one of large size, and 
to a tun or vat. 

** . . . and viij a. and dating of thair aill, and 
atriktog cot of thair caddioum bodonm, for the third 
fait.*' Burgh Reca. Aberdeen, L 210, a c. 

If thia is not a corr. of caldron, it may be from Lat. 

CAFFUNYEIS, s. pi. Prob. gaiters, legg- 
ings. 
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*' ItMn, thai Munyn dft/ [26th Jaamry, 1496] payit 
to Thom Homo for Imni, aehone, pantovinifl, and 
tinfkmMÌBt tane to the King a||ana Zula ; that is to My, 
m para of bntta, thra oara of m^l aolit acbona, ij para 
of ee^fuMuU, a paro of paotovinia, a para of doabil aolit 
■ehooa, and ij para of cq/imzcM to thaim, zzix a. vj d." 
▲oota. L. H. Traaa., i. 311. Dickaoa. 

OaaL calpa, oalf of tba lag, pi. ctUpannan ; aimilar to 
tha K. kff, UffgùègM. Anothar foroa la calpa na eoise, 

CAOEAJR, t. A cadger. V. undei* Cadge. 
To CAQHT, Caught, Caught, Chawcht, 

Cacht, o. v. To purchase, buy ; pret. and 
part. pt. same as pres. A corr. of ca/f, eo/L 

Far Oanjia va ma/ chawehi hir. 

Aieae, Seott, WtuUotM Wemtn, at. 4. 

CAOIELIE, Caoib, adj. Fotidiv, lovingly, 
jocosely; Whistle Binkie, ii.*238. V. 
Caioib. 

GAIN, «• y. Cake. 

CAIN, KEN, «. A denomination of weight 
used for cheese, eqnal to 300 stone ; also, 
the quantity of cheese made by a farmer 
during one season. West of S. 

.*'It ia not nnoommoo in A^jrnbire for a farmar'a 
wila and ona famala aarraat, baaidea milking tha cowa, 
waahing clothaa, ate., ate., to make in ona aummar a 
km of ehaeaa; a htn eooaiaU of 300 atone, trona 
weight. " Ura'a Agrieoltnra in Dumbarton, pp. 76<77. 

OmL oiuwoj^ growth, produce : from cinn^ einnich, 
to grow, increaae, multiply ; M'Laod k I>awar. 

CAIP, CapE| •• A cope, an ecclesiastical 
vestonent. Errat. in DiCT. 

The ezamplae giren by Jamieaon refer to this Teat* 
ment, not to the common ca^ or abort mantle. 

CAIPSTOK,f. V. Cabil-Stok. 

CAIRFULL, adj. Sad, sorrowful, mourn- 
ful, anxious, melancholy; Douglas, Virgil, 
▼L, ch. 7 ; Henryson, Test. Cres., 1. 310. 

»11, aomw, care, Orein ; Goth, kara. 



CAIRSAY, s. A woollen stuCF. V. Kersey. 

C AIS, EAiSt t. pL Jackdaws. Y. Eat. 

CAKE FIDDLER, Caik Fidler, Catk 
Ftdlar, •• Lit. a cake-wheedler, one who 
works or obliges for the gain it brings, a 
■elf-seeker, a parasite : Douglas. V. Caik 
Fumlbr. 

Thta term ia given in Dicr. aa eaUs^fumler, which ia 
fonnd to be a miareading of rail; Jidler, V. SmaH'a 
Bd. of Douglaa, ÌT. 248. A/cl/tN^ it atill used for fawn- 
ing, feigning work or kindnea*^ Itc, in order to gain an 
end ; and fiedlim, /kUii^ ia the Aberdaenahire pron. of 
wkeèdiimg. 

To CALANOE, Calrnoe, Callakor, 
V. a. To claim, challenge, accuse, speak 
against, revile. Same as Challangt^ q. r. 
(Sup.) I 



CALANYE, Calantear, Calantour, •• 
V. under Chabmge. 

Calanye, Calentb, Callante, Callentb, 
$. Same as Chalange^ q. r. PI. ealUnytUj 
Halyburton's Ledger, p. 268. 

Both V. and «. have veiy numy applicationa, bat aa 
law terme their naoal fonn ia Chaìamge, ChaUanqt, q. v. ■ 
Tha form Ca/aeye or CaUeiiiff€t generally imphea aril 
apaaking, falae ehargaa. - 

To CALCUL, Calould, v. a. To calculate ; 
pret. and part. pt. calculd; Rob Stene'i 
Dream, p. 27. 

CALDWAR, Caldward, Calwart, adj. 
Coldish, somewhat cold ; West of S., Shetl. 
V. Cald. 

CALFy •• ChaCF; Henryson, Preiching of 
the Swallow, L 233. Y. Caff. 

CALF, •• and adj. Infield grass, enclosed or 
protected pasture ; generally it means grass, 
p.isture, as in the phrase, crop and calfy crop 
and grass. Y. Calf*Sod, Calf-Ward. 

O man ! but marcia, qahat ii in thy thoeht f— 
Thow has anench : the para husband richt nocht 
Bot croip and eB{^npoa ana clout of land. 

Benrymm, Wo^tukd Lamb, t 121 



To CALF, Calfet, Calfin, Calfind, v. a. 
To caulk, close ; eai/f calfet^ SemptU 
Ballatcs, p. 230; ealfifif ealfind^ Acct^. L. 
Treas., i* 878. V. Colf. 

Theae are ahorteoed forma of Fr. ealfattr. In Bann. 
MS. Sempiira poem hae ea/ afterwarda aiterad to 
caifH, V. Hunterian Clnb £d., p. 349. 

Calfater, Calfuter, ». A caulker. 

CALIMANCO, 9. A kind of cloth ; a corr. 

of Lat. eamelaucum ; IIaIyburton*8 Ledger, 

p. 327. 

The term ooenra in the list of *' Oiatoma, fte., ia 
1612," under the aect. **wroghisUk** gooda. 

CALK, Caulk, Cauk, s. Chalk; also, a 
chalk mark. Addit. to Cawk. 

To Calk, Caulk, Cauk, v. a. To chalk, to 
mark with chalk, also, to writ« with it. 

The cnnnar or taater having rained tha ale ahall 
*' calk apoun a dnr alamony acoria with aUk aa the 
galoun aalbe aalde of the aaide aile." Burgh Beca. 
Preatwick, p. 17. Maitland Club Seriea. 

To CALK, Cauk, Cawk, Calkek, Cauker, 
V. a. To fix iron plates or guards on the 
heels of boots or shues, to point or sharpen 
horse-shoes to prevent slipping during frost* 

A.-S. eaic, a ahoc^ borrowed from Lat capita, a 
der. of calxt the heel ; caleare, to tramp, tread, preae 
or praaa ont by meaoa of treading on ; hence, the idea 
of preating or driving home, ramming, cramming, Ac, 
which is implied in ctUkimg the aeama of a ahip, the 
platee of a boiler, &e. 

Both Iriah and OaaL have rafr, to calk, preae, Ae. ; 
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bal pffob. like Um A.-S., adopted from the Let ; eer- 
teialy, io neither oeee ia the term deriTed from the 
Celtio word for the Ud. 

Calk, Cauk. Cawk, #. Calking ; a sharpen- 
ing of a bone*8 shoes on account of frost ; 
as, '^ I man gie the horse a caik the day.** 
The form calking is also a^*cl. 

Calkrr, Caukbr, Cawkbr, •• 1. An iron 
phte or guard for the heel of a boot or shoe. 

9. One who makes those iron heel-plates, a 
maker or sharpener of horse shoes, also, a 
nailer or maker of iron furnishings for shoe- 
makers. 

Omtk and caXker are also need in their ordinary G. 
meaningi. And in Damfriea. the name ea£ber or cauktr 
im applied to a coontry blackamitb, and to a worker in 
rod and pUte iron ; prob. becan ee a burge portion of bia 
work is m oonnection with aboee for man and horse. 

C ALLENYE, C allavte. Y. under Chalange. 

GALLET, •• A wench, jade, doxy, trull, 
drab, scold, Ac.; a term of contempt. 
Particular meaninj^s are refHresented by the 
adj. prefixed. Cf. Ghiel. caiU. 

rm as happy with my wallet, my bottle, and my coUe^ 
Aa whan I nsed in scarlet to follow the dmm. 

BmnUf JUly Beggarw, 

Bers's onr raaesd braU and callUMf 

IHd. 

The term ia oommon in North of Eng. Y. Brookett'a 
Oloit. It waa need also by Skelton and Shakespeare. 

To CALLOW, o. n. To calve, Shetl. Y. 
Calw€» 

CALPE, Calpes, Calpich, s. Y. Caupe. 

CALSHESi s. A portion of dress for boys. 
For younger boys it is a sort of slip-dress 
buttoned behind, forming jacket and 
trousers ; for older boys it forms vest and 
trousers, and a jacket is worn above. 

ne taylon too maaa fting aws'. 

Or ebe they*U barly mak it ; 
flor Men tolu cmllans mann be braw, 

Wi'coM^'jan'ajaeket 

IKot ITatwn, Ckr^tum Fair, st & 

O. F^. ealfontf ealmnui^ eloee linen breeches, under 
ilopa. 

OÀLSIE, Calsat, s. and if. Y. Cause. 

CALWE, Call, Cawe, Caw, j. A calf, 
West of S. Y.Ca'. 

Used also as a v. : catoe and earn are the most common 
formStprobi because they beet represent the pron. ; 
ae» ** The ooo eawd the day.** CaXwo is the form used 
iaShetL 

PL ea/trif, emcvs, cain, eau§: all these forms occur in 
the Bnigh Rece. of Prestwick ; also the form kawU. 

V • . of a Ust of hert hvdye ancht peniis, of a 
dakyr of hyod eolwU thre ball peniis,** Ac. Assize of 
Fetfy Cnstome, ch. 5» 

** . . ooy personne or personis that apprehendis 
cans within nia come/' &c. Burgh Recs. Frestwick, 
laOot. 1654. 



CA'M, Caum, adj. Calm, still, low, auiet. 
Keep a ea*fn soucA, keep silence, say nothing. 



Ae ea's^ bias, bitter frosty day. 



, s. 2. 



CAME, #. A comb : applied to every sort of 
comb natural and artificial. Not confined 
to a honey-comb, as given in the DiCT. 

In the fable, the fox addressing the cock, says, — 

Your beik, your breÌMt, your hekill, and your came. 

Bmrpmm, ChdutUeUir and the Fox, L 58. 

A.-S. eamb^ a oomb or creat; Dan., Swed., and 
Dntch, kam, id. 

CAMMELOIT, §. Y. Chamlothe, Cham- 
eUt. 

CAMMES, Cambs, s. Canvas: not gauze, 
as given in DiCT. 

Simply forms of eammoM, a corr. of canvas: con- 
eequentfy tbe etym. saggested ia wrong. 

CAMPIS, s. pi. Long locks, tangles, tufts; 
Henryson, Paddok and Mous, 1. 28. In 
the fable of the Lyoun and the Mous, I. 
10, it is misprinted lampU in Laing's Ed., 
p. 151). 

O. Fr. campoki. tendrils, twining or twisting fibres : 
a dtmin. from Celtio cam, crookeu. But earnpis may 
be abort for eamp Main, lit. bent hairs, spelt campe 
Aortf in AlliL Foema, ed. Morris, B. 1685, and not 
explained. 

CAMSHEUCH, Camshoch, Camsho, adj. 
Crooked, crippled, badly shaped ; and when 
applied to temper or deposition, surly, gurly, 
thrawuy cross-grained, cantankerous. Addit. 
to Camscho. • 

Still nsed in both senses. Common in the works of 
Alex. Wilaon. and other poeU of the West of S. It 
occurs also in Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. xix. 

CAN, Cann, #. An open or closed vessel of 
metal, earthenware, or wood, in which 
liquidis or semi-liquids are contained, carried, 
or kept ready for use. 

This term baa a mncb wider range of meaning in 
Scot than in Eng., and is applied to almost every sort 
of ▼ee s el used for holding or Cfintaintng liquids of semi • 
Kqnids. For exnmple, milk-cans, oil-cans, paint-cans, 
are of all sorts, sizes, and materials ; and the small 
tnbe or Tessels in which workmen mix and keep their 
anpply of piaster, lime, paste, &c., are called plaster- 
eans, lime-cans, paate-cans, ko. 

This application of the term can to any Teasel used 
for storing, carrying, or holding in readiness, has been 
nsed since tbe earliest times of which we hare record ; 
but, whether the term is of Teutonic or Celtic origin ia 
atill disputed. Certainly, ita wide and varied applica- 
tiona in the West of S. agree better with Gael, can, 
ewM (which ranffe in meaning from a reservoir or 
vessel in generm, to a cup or drinking vessel in 
particular), than with any of the Tent, forms of the 
word. It may be noted too. that in OaeL, when a 
drinking cup la specially meant the term canna (like 
Scot, coiinae, a little can), and its pi. oannacAaa (like 
Scot, and Eng. eaimikinf drinking cnpe), are used. 
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CANARE, Kaneh, •• A water4>ailiCF. 

*' For ininiding thaniMlTM ÌDÌo the fiahingi of tho 
Wftitr of Findborne and Spey and nmowmg of bit 
(tbo Earl of M array's) AanerM, and plaodng of tbair 
•woo kanerU tbersin." Roff. Priv. Coaneil, vL StA. 

Prob. OaeL ceannard, a ebief, an oToneor. 

OANBUS, •• A corr. or misprint of Canva9. 
In the Assisa do Talloneis, ch« 8, it is 
Cannes. Addit. to Canbus. 

Jaoiioton left this term unexplained, bot raggceUd 
gottrd'botUet as the meaning : which is a mistake. 

CANDLEMAS KING, s. The title and 
honour conferred on the boy who gave the 
highest gratuity to the schoohuaster at 
Candlemas: also, the boy who so excelled. 
Among the girls there was a similar title 
and honour, viz.: Candlemas Queen. ^ V. 
Candlemas Cbown. 

CANE, Cain, Kain, Can, Chan, j. A 
burden or duty paid by the occupier of 
land to -his superior.* It consisted of a 
fixed portion ot the produce of the land. 
Addit to Kane. 

The definition given in the DiCT. is defeetive, and 
tho explanation is misleading. Indeed, only t^ smaU 
portion of the article is correct. But in «iamicson*s 
dav the term was not properly nnderstood, and it is 
only lately that a correct idea regarding it coold be 
formed. 

The following statements by Mr. Skene, the famoas 
Celtic scholar and historian, are perhaps the sim^est 
and clearcet that have yet been niv^n on the snbjfct. 
Having stated varions forms of Cane exacted by 
snperion both highland and lowland, he condndes 
thai *' it consistedof a portion of the produce of the 
land, in grain when it was arable land, and in cattle 
and pigs when pasture land. It was in fact the ont- 
oome m the 'Bestighi,' or food-rent of the Irish laws, 
and the 'Owestva of the Welsh laws, paid by every 
oocnpier of land to his soperior. Over the whole oÌF 
Soottsnd, except in Lothian, it was a recognised burden 
upon the crown lands and npon all lands not held by 
feadal tenure^ bat it ceased as soon as the poesessor ol 
the land was feadallv invested." And regarding the 
name of this harden he says : "The Can or Chan was 
•o tenned from the Gaelic word *Cain,' the primary 
meanina of which was * law.* It was the equivalent 
of the Latin word 'canon,' and like it was applied to 
any fixed payment exigible by law." Celtic sootland, 
ill. 231. 

CANNEL, Canlb, «. A candle. 

.... a" brilliant cbandelier" 

Was Just a girr, that fras the Uft bang down 

Wi' eoiiastfiiers an' then stuck ou't a' roan. 

AUx. WUmm, XJU Sfomter, L 160. 

CANNIE, Canny, Caunie, adv. Slowly, 
gently, carefully, frugally, honestly, pru- 
dently, discreetly, &c. V. Canny, adj. 

The adverbial ase of this word is verr common in 
the West of Scotland, and its applications are 
exceedingly varied. For example, * I canna rin noo, I 
hae to gang etmniet rale cannie/ * Slip out quiu cammg,* 
* The twa auld bodies live gey cannk ' (this nuy mean 
quietly, carefully, frugally, prudently, or comfortably). 



The same ideas may be expressed ^y, 'The twa art 
gey eruinie livia' aula bodies." 

Some of the illustrations of eanNjr as an m^. in DtcT. 
are really adverbial ; V. nnder a 4, 8, 10. 

Of its use by our poets the following example may 
■nffice^— 

And e'en envy his blesmd fate, 
Wba sat tse OMajf. 

AUx. HrHmm, itutitied Fediar, s. 32. 

Oat tippenoè worth to mend her heed, 

When it was sair ; 
The wife sisde eannU to her bed. 

Bat ne'er iipak niMÌr. 

/hems, beatk ami Dr, ff^fnbook, s. 2&. 

CANTEL, t. Errat. in Dict. for CauUlj 
a trick, q. y. 

This misiesdinff of eauiel was taken from Pinkerton*s 
version of *'The Houlate," copied from the Bann. MS. 
It appears also in the Hnntenan Club ed. of that MS. 
bat the Asloan MS., which is foUowed in Dr. Laing*s 
version of the poem, gives eaiefe/. 

As the sense of the passage is evident, Dr. Jamieson's 
definition of eaiUei is what is implie<t by the right word, 
catM; but in his note of explanation and etymology 
he is altogether wrong. 

CANTLE, Cantil, Cantel, ». 1. A comer, 

{projection, ledge, slice, portion broken or cut 
rom a mass : as, '^ A eantU o* the rock hung 



owre us; 



•* a eantle o' cheese." 



2. The crown, ridge, sheer, dividing lino ; as, 
^ the cantle o* the cawsey,** i.e., the line from 
which the causeway cants or rolls downwards 
to the side gutters, the crown of the cause- 
way. 
Addit to Cantbl. 

CANTRAIP, Cantrip, adj. Uncommon, 
supernatural, magic, charmed. Addit. to 
Cantraip. 

The term is so need in Barns* Tam o' Shanter, and 
his Epistle to Major Logan. 

To CAP, Caup, ». II. To bulge, twist, or 

warp, like green wood ; pret. and part. pt. 

eaptj caupt ; West of S. 

OaeL cop, to foam, heave up ; eo/wa, a boss, dimple, 
cnp.- 

Cap, s. Short for capping, turning over, 
rising up, like a small boat on a rough sea : 
'*at cap and koo,** at rising and falling: 
Sempill Ballates, p. 231. VT 

Cappib, adj. Cup-shaped, hollow; also, 
warpine, given to warping, like green wood, 
as, ** That timmer*8 unco eappis ;** . Ayrs. 

The term occnrs in the old nursery rhyme, — 

Roan, roun, rosy, eappie, eappie shell t 

The dog's awa to Hamilton to bay a new belL 

CAPADOS, Capidos, s. V. Capidoce. 
CAPE, IT. Cope ; top. V. Caip. 

" High stood the gibliefs dismal cape," 

Alex. WUmm, The Skatk, a 10. 
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OAPflTANBy «• Copestotie ; hence, the highest 
or last thing, point, or position in a series ; 
the crown, tiie wont or the best, the finish* 
ing touch, completion. Y. Cape-stane. 

Tw bttB poor, and TezM, ami nggj, 
IVj'd in* tioahlM no that sma^ 



1 bora — ^Irat marnring Maggy 
Lakl tlio eaptiamt o' them a*. 

Mm, ITOwn, fTatig and Jiqy, 9, 9. 

OAPERCAILYE, Capercalteane, G apul- 
OAILTIE, jr. The great cock of the wood. 
Errat, in DiCT. 

JaBMtoo's dafinitioii ia wrom;, and hta diacussion of 
Iho aljrm. only my«ti6oa it. Tna ozplanation ^ven by 
FtSBant ia oort*imy the correct on^. The bird la called 
> CSipofcaflyo and Capulcailye, which are simply var. of 
Qmd, capmiUoUU, the great oock of the wood : lit. the 
kona of the wood ; eapu% a horsOp being used fig. for 
§ntÌ9 and ia that aenao applied to any great craatare 
of hi kind. Cf . capuUMn, the great hnt beetle. This 
ii prpbk. tho asplanation of the term eapul or cap$H as 
ippliod to a hen with a brood of chickens, and aa a 
mmaX nano for a domestic hen. The term ia ao aaed 
m tho Townloy Myateriea. V. Qloaa. 

CAPERNUn£,CAPERNUTED,a4;\ Shghtly 
elevated, or under the influence of liquor. 
It ia generally applied to that state called 
iaOtuf'/ni. Addit. to Capernoitie. 

or the stark aqoavits they baith lo'ed a drappie, 
And when MMnm/tif then aye nneo happy. 

A IfcAtlcr, WkiHU MinkU, 1 1^ 

OAPILL, Caple, s. a bone or mare. 
Heniyson, Wolf, Fox, and Cadgear, 11. 78, 
140. V, Captl. 

CAPITBIRNI^ CiPiBERNE, t. A hood, 
cape, or short mantle; Accts. L. H. Treas., 
L 24, 22: eam^eme^ Act. Audit., p. 112.* 
Y. Capitb Bern. 

CAPPIE, Cappie-Stane, «. Steeth stone, 
sinker or bottom stone attached to tiie end 
of a fishing line, and serving as an anchor or 
ShetL Addit. to Cappie. V. 

rEBTH-STONE. 

SndeaUy a ooU. form of eonitoiie, meaning the ter- 
~ or limiting atone. Y. Captiaite, 




QAPRAVENS, Caprayenis, $. pL Roof- 
spars, rafters ; Hal/burton's Ledger, p. 294. 
Srrat. in Dicr. 

Tho meaaxQ2 anggested in DiCT. is wrong : so also 
tho elym. The term Is redundant, being the Dutch 
pL asflrafen, roof-apars, with the Eng. pL termination 

CAPTION, $. A law term meaning, 1. The 
act of taking a person who is to be arrested. 
2* The warrant or authority for making an 
arrest, also called ** Utten of caption.** 
8. The law which authorizes and regulates 
arrest. Addit to Caption. 



CAPTRENE, s. A cap, lid, or cover of 
wood : as is used for a large pot, vat, or tun. 

" . . . in dnobus ^lumbis novis et daobns maao- 
faltia et (^uatnor gylefattis et dnobus Capirenya, c angya 
ot ij tynia emi^tis apud Iimerottlau, xxx s." Excheq. 
Bolls Soot.» i. 15. 

A.-S. fnppf (prob. borrowed from Lat. cappa, eapa) 
a cap or oorer, and ireowen^ wooden. 

CAR, Cair, s, Caro, regard: also grief, 
sorrow, aflliction ; Barbour, xz. 586. V. 
Care, v. 

CARAGE, #• Prob. an Errat. for eoroffe or 
eurage^ courage, bravery, boldness, spirit. 

Off forebearia thay tuke enrage and amelL 

l/€nryM*Ht OrpKe^u and Mnrjfdice, L 25. 

Cartige and tmell, for earage and smeli, boldness and 
aagacity. Dr. Laing, in his ed. of Henryson^ renders 
€arag€t behaviour, which makes nonsense. 

Fr. couragt^ courage, spirit, bravery. 

To CARD, Cerb, o. n. To fret, wrangle, 
quarrel : prob. a corr. of E. earp. In these 

* senses Carb, Carbin, are used both as «• 
BXiiadj. 

CARD, Carde, Earde, z. A sort of wool- 
len cloth. 

*' Et in empeione decern et octo pedamm do tord,'^- 
Eacheq. RoUa Soot, i. 220. 

"In empoione centum trijinta nlnamm do ìsarde,** 
Ibid. L 117. 

CARDAMUM, Cardt, s. A name for gin- 
gerbread, and other spiced cakes sold at 
country fairs. West of S., Fife. 



So oalled on account of their spicing : oardamoma 
being used in all the varieties of cak< 
chief ingredient in aome of them. 



ce, and forming tho 



These seeds are almost atrictly medicinal with ua 
now ; but formerly were in common use for flavouring 
Taiioua kinda of food. Thev are atiU largely uaed for 
that purpose in India and other parte of A.iia ; and are 
•till m favour in Gormany for flavouring pastry. 

CARDYVIANGE, ». A close cupboard, a 
safe for meat ; Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 175. 
V. Gardeviant. 

CARF, «• Oenerally pron. scarf: also used 
as a If. Addit. to Uarf. 

CARO AIT, «• Cart-road, country -road ; 
Burgh Recs., Glasgow, i. 124, 132, Recs. 
Soc. y. Car, and Gait. 

CARIAGE, Cartage, Carage, #. Lit. that 
which is carried; but generally a horse- 
load, a cart-load; also, neavy goods, bag- 
«ge; Barbour, zi. 238, xv. 19. Addit. to 
Carage. 

Cariage-hors» 9. A pack-horse, a loaded 
sumpter-liorse ; Accts. L. H. Treas. 

Cariage-Men, #• pL Carriers, sumpter-men, 
baggage-carriers; Barbour, viii. 275. V. 
Caryare. 
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Carioub, Cartare, •• A lighter; also a 
raft for carrvinff timber; Accts. L. H. 
Treaa. L 248| Dickson. Addit to Cart are. 

CARION, CARIOUN, s. Dead, putrid, or 

tutrifyinc flesh; a dead body: also, the 
amaii body as being liable to death ; 
Douglas, Virg. Bk« viii. ch. 5, Blame of 
Kirkburiall, ch, 8. 

To CSARK, V. a. To load, pack ; to make up 

. in bales or bandies : pret. earkit ; part. pa. 

carhfU: Y. Cark. 

**(Hff\Qay' Alien ■chipeome earift wyth wyn or 
tonnyS wyth boliy or oyle," àc CoBtoma of Scbippis, 
'eh. 2. 

Norihom Ft, corker,, aasworiog to IV. charger, 

CARLECHE, adj. Churlish, vulgar. Y. 
Carlish. 

CARLES, Carls, t. pi. A corr. of Carols^ 
aongs of joy or mirth, but generally applied 
to those sung at Tule-ttde, chiefly on Hog- 
manay, the evening before the New- Year : 
app. also to the girts bestowed on the sing- 
er8» which were mostly small cakes baked 
for the occasion. Y. Uarol-Ewtn. 

Htnco the ezpreenon, ** tf ye oonic on Hogmanay 
rn gie ye yoor oar^." This relic of Seot. cn«t(>ms in 
enlholie timee it nearly extinct ; bnc it still lingen in 
an attennated fonn in various parte of Perthshire. In 
the Weet of 3 the expression has become merely, 
** Gome an' get yonr Hogmanay. " 

In Shetland eaW is a name applied to a loose or 
fioentiona song. V. Oloes. ShetL 

CARPIN, J. and part. Talk, talking ; nar- 
rative, narration. Y. Carp. 

CARRIT, Carvit, part. adj. Carved, 
ornamented. 

*'. . . ane stand-bed of enrWf work ioynit with 
ane porteU," Ae. Burgh Recs. Prestwiek, 21 Nor., 
1687. Mait. a. Series. 

Au-S. ceei/nn, Do. Aersen, Dan. barwe, Swed. harfva^ 



CARRY, Carrt-haìcdit, adj. and $. Left 
handed. Y. Caar. 

QÈlBì% m. CartU of Were^ artillery carts, or 
carts for carrying guns; Accts. L. H.Treas., 
L50. 

CIm Cariitf en cl oeed carts or ammunition waggons 
fDroarryin^ gun-stonee and other ammunition. Ibid.. 
pp. SSa 8S7. 291. 

Serpemiyn Carris, carts for carrying the guns called 
ssrpsntins or enlvenns. Ibid., pp. 291, 295. 

AojM or iSloee CariÌM, carts tor carrying stones for 



or fortifying. Ibid., p. 338. 

CAR WELL, -a. A carvel or caravel, a kind 
of ship ; Douglas, Pal. Hon., Third pt. 

¥t. csrset^ id. It was of the galley form, and had 
ktteensaUs. 



I 



CARWING-PRIK, f. Carving-fiirk, or such 
a substitute for it as is used in holdiii|; a 
round of beef to be sliced. Errat. in DiCT. 

CASGROM, Gas-Ghrom, §. Lit. crooked 
foot ; a crook-handled spade used by High- 
landers, a kind uf foot plough. 

" It consists of a strong piece of wood, five to seren 
feet in leugth, bent beCw«M»i one and two f«et from the 
lower end, which is shod with iron fixed to the wood 
by means of a socket. The iron part is five or sis 
inche»long, and ah^ot Atc inches broad. At the ande 
a piece of wood projects about eight inches from tne 
right eide, and on thie the foot is placed, by which the 
instrument is forced diagonally into the ground and 
pushed along." The Scottish Gael, ii. 96. 

Gael, rcpt, a foot, and ckròm, maile crooked, or cròm^ 
crooked. V. M*Lsod and Dewar*s Gael. DicL 

CASDIREAGH, a. A long straiuht-handled 
delving spade ased in the Hebrides ; Scot- 
tish GaeH iL 97. 

Gael, eoj; a foot, and dirtaeh, straight (Lat. ifirerlne). 

CASE, Cage, Gais, Caice. Case be^ lest, 
lest it may be: also used like tn eatt^ in 
the event, on condition, if so be that, if it 
happen ; and sometimes M-ith the meaning, 
perhaps, it may be; as, ''An' ease be ye 
meet him,** i.e., and should, &c. ^ An* ease 
be ye*U meet himi** i.e., and perhaps, &c. 

'* Or a't teqoester'd cut an* in. 
Cam be he mak' a tlopin — 
The Sbirra's wamn' says, '* Bsgin 
An' mak' a muckle roopin*." 

Wai n'aiaon't Foemt, pi 74. 

CASSIDOUNE, J*. Errat. for CrUtendome. 
Barbour, xi. 471, Camb.* MS. 

CASSrr, part. adj. Chased, engraved, 
ornamented. 

*< Item, a càamt cdllere of gold made like soannis set 
in gold with XTJ mbeis and diamantis and viij ouhite 
•aannis and set with double perle." Accts. L. H. 
Treasu, L 85. IKckaon. 

CAST, a. 1. A trench, ditch, cutting, or 
other channel for the passage of water. 

2. A drive; a lift by the way; as, *'It*s a 
lang road, but twice owre I gut a east in 
a cart.** Addit. to Cast. 

To CAST on^ v. a. To lay on, ini|M>se, assess, 
allocate. 

"The Judge ordaines the birlavmen, with the halp 
of Robert Wuson in Hilhonse and the <ifficer, to sight 
the ^narrìe and ground, and to cant one the skaith pro- 
portiooallie, conforms to clairoe.'* Corshill Baron 
Court Book, Ayr ft Wigton Arch. Coll., ir. isa 

CASTELLAYNE, Castellans, s. A cas- 
tellan : a constable or keeper of a castle ; 
Burgh Lawis, ch. 102. V. Castleman. 

CASTLE- WASD, Castle-waird, Gastle- 
WARDB, •• A tax in lieu of garrison service. 
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A dvty payable annoalljr by certain Luidi, muatly ia 

tt« Lotbiaiia aad in tbe thirea of Berwick and Lanark, 

Ib eoounntalioo of the obligation to f nmiah a contin- 

gMl-to ike garriaon of a certain castle. 

(Bidb. BmIs and Rag. of Great Seal paaaim.) 

**T1m laid Aleiander and tbe langer levar of bia 



lie beforaaaide aall pay tbe auM'warde and tbe 
ngrta,'**e. Reg. Mag. Big. 1424 1513, No. 47S. 

To OAT, CATHE, v. a. and n. To toss or 
driTO by striking with the hand or with a 
light dab or bat; also, to plar handball; 

the name of the game* 



an amply Tarietiea of eaick, tmeke; Do. 
fcMliWS te V^7 tennis- Beaidea, cmt or eaitimg aa a 
ta a Tariety of tennia. V. Carchb. 



Cat, GATHEy j. A light bat used in tossing 
or driving a ball; also, a stroke with tfa« 
bat^ a toss of the ball. Also used as short 
for caUmfn^ playing at cat, and as the niinie 
of the game. 

CATAILp Catal, Catale, Catell, j. 
Cattle; property, possession, wealth; also, 
like E. chatuUf applied to small moveables ; 
Barbour, ui. 735, v. 275, vi. 399, xviii. 219; 
Lawis of Oilde, eh. 1 ; Burgh Lawis, ch. 
19. 

M. Lai. eataUOf eattle and aU mor«able property. 

CAT-HAIR, Cats-Hair, j. Names given 
to the streaky streaming clouds called cirrus 
and cirro^tratus. In Shetland called CaU^ 
CrOmmaeis. 

CATTTOIS, J. Err. for caeitais, a form of 
caeoeihes, a bad habit, obscenity; Sempill 
Ballates, p. 234. 

GATLINGy •• Catgut ; pi. cailingÌ9^ catgut 
strings for lutes, &c. Halyburton's Ledger, 
p. 321. 

CATTER, s. Money, cash ; Alex. Wilson's 
Poems, p. 35. Y. Cater. 

CATIXE, Cattt, j. Dimin. of Cat. 

la tiMfe ear that keaa nae my anld aontie Matty 
Wr "^ wee black silk doak aod her red collar'd ealtU t 
Jmmm BalUntifU, WhùiU SinUe, L ISSi 

Cattib-Barolb, Cattie-Baroie, Cattie- 
WUBRIS, «. A noisy, angry quarrel among 
children; same as Arole-Bargle, q.v. 
Tho tame are alao oaed literally as namea for aeol*! 



CATYF, J. A poor man, a miserable or 
wretched person, a churl. 

llnkit ftarth a UtOl ue befoir, 

Aad taw a eoly/ oo a clnb camaad. 

With cheikia lem aad lyart loku boir. 

Mmrymm, Humming leiwùet A%g€ and Yowtk, L lOl 

O. Fr. eeùlift poor, Diean, poor-looking, oocara in tbe. 
Chanaon da Roland of the litb oent, and ia a doublet 



of cafHf, a prisoner, from Lat eapfiraa. Regarding 
tbe ebangea in fonn and meaaing see Braebet'a Etyak 
Dici. 

CAULy adj. and $. Cold : a form of CauU, 
q. v; Alex. Wilson^s Poems, p. 411. 

CAUSIT, Cawse*, Cawbee, Cawsey, Cau- 
aiBy Calsat, #. A causeway or paved 
way : hence applied to a highway or public 
road^ the central portion of a street set apart 
for horses and vehicles ; and as a general 
term for streeti lane, &c. Addit. to 
Causey. 

To CAUSiEy Cawsey, Calsay, Calsie, if. a. 
To pave. 

Cantle o' the Cawsey. The centre, ridge, 
or * crown of the causey,' q. v. 

When he's fou he's stoot and "aocy. 



Keeps the cantU o' the eaintjf ; 

HieUad diief and Lavland hdid 

Maan gie room to Doaald Caird 1 

iXr IF. SùoU, Dimald 



its. 



Causie-Buroess, Calsay-Burges, s. a 
pedlar, hawker, street-merchant. 

** OrdanU aU eaUejf buraeaweB to haif na pairt of the 
billis" [Le., no share of the hill pasture or town's 
ooaamon]. Borgh Reea. Peeblea, 26 May, ISOS. 

Poor tradesmen or dealers, not being baigesses, were 

• not allowed to bold a booth or erect a atall for the eale 

of their wares, and were restricted to peddling or 

hawking them abont in hand, or exposing &em for sale 

OB the caaaeway. V. BoHchle. 

Causie-Maker, Calsib-Maker, s. A pavior, 
Bnr|^ Kecs. Aberdeen, i. 208, 258, Rec 
Soc. The form Causier is now used all 
over the country, and sometimes Catatrman. 

CAUTEL, Cautil, Cawtel, $. A trick, 
devise, pretence, joke ; craft, skill ; Houlate, 
L 771, Asloan MS. Addit to Cautele. 

Cautelous, adj. Wily, cunning; Heniy- 
son, Chantecleir and Foxe, T. 6. V. 
Cautele. 

To CAVELy Cavil, t;. a. To mix, mix up, 
mingle ; to cavil JUh^ to take fish from ine 
hooks of a long fine as they are brought up, 
Le., to mix all sorts and sizes ; Orkn. and 
Shetl. 

CAVILLATIONE, Cavilatioto. #. Cav- 

illing, Compl. Scot., p. 167, E. E. T S. ; 

false or unjust charge, wrong-doing; Blame 

of Kirkburiall, ch. xix. 

O. Fr. eamikr^ ^to cavill, wrangle, reaaon aroeely." 
Cotgr. Lat. oavJOari, to banter. 

CA WCHT, preL Caught V. Caught. 

CAWDROUNE, #. A caldran ; Accts. H 
H. Treas., L 344. O. Fr. caudron. 
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CEBO, Ceba, •• y. Cibo. 

To CEIS. CBI88, V. a. Y. Ce$. 

CELLAT, •• A head-piece. Y. Sellat. 

GENNYLLy 9. A form of Canell, q. v. 

CENS, Censs, «. Incense, spices ; contr. for 
Fr. tncenSf from Lat. incensum, 

** Item, to the tingaria that nycht [5 Jan 1497], that 
broeht the eau in to the King, xzxj a." Aoota. L. H^ 
Traaa., t. SItk 

CENTERS, Centbeis, Centreis, $. pi- 
The cooms or frames used by builders in 
constructing arches; Burgh Recs. Aberd., 
it. 300, 32L Sp. a 

CENTRAL, 9. A sentr}- ; prob. only a 
local pron. 

'* . . . that na eemiralis ramoif of tho wantaehe 
qnhiU ntharia enm and be enterit in thair plaoea." 
Charton. fto.» of Peehlea, p. 35% Rea Soe. 

CERTAIN, Certeynè, Certin, s. Cer- 
tainty; as, **But for the certain o't, I 
canna speak ; ** *' and this is the eerUune^ 
Kingis Quair, st. 138, Skeat's ed. S. T. S. 

To CES, Ceis, v. a. and n. To cease, stop, 
end. Fr. eu$er ; Lat. cessare^ from eedere^ to 
yield, give up. 

** , , » and whataomeoer bnither of the gyld 
• • « cnmniys nocht to the place of the oon^ga- 
ftioQn or tiia lyngin of the bell eu, he aalbe in nia 
amerrament.'* Cawii of the Gild, oh. 17. 

CeU ia oaed aa a v. a. in Hoolate, 1. 926. 

CESSIOUN, Session, Sessyon, 9. The 
Supreme Civil Court in Scotland ; usually 
called ths Se99Ìon ; Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 
242, 269, Dickson. 

CEYBO, Cetba, 9. Y. Cibo. 

CHADDER, Chalder, Chelder, «. A 
chalder, a measure of grain containing 16 
bolls. In Orkney a weight equal to 
e^hteen meills 01 malt, thirty-six meills 
ot bear upon the bear pundlar, and twenty- 
four upon the malt pundlar; Wallace's 
Orkney. 

Tho Soot. boU of moal ia reckoned at 140 Iba. avoir. 
FV. cAoiMfrM, a kettle : E. chaldron. 

CHAFFIT, pret. and part. pt. Heated, as 

Bain that has been exposed to wet ; 
ouglas Eneados, i., ch. 4, SmalFs Ed. 
Y. Chan/. 

CHAIP, #. The metal tip of a scabbard. 

" Iton gevin to Andron Balfoure, a fording of ane 
Boblo to gilt a ckaip to the Kingia awerd, vij a. rj d." 
Aocta. L. H. Treaa., L 25. 

Wr. cAajM; O. Fr. chappe, *' a oope ; alto, the chape 
or locket of a aoabenl,''ft&, Cotgr.; from Lat. cappa^ 
a hooded sloak. 



CHAIP. 9. Purchase, etc. Y. Citeip. 
CHAIR, 9. Chariot, carriage, car. 

Aa Uog royall he raid npon his cAatr. 

ifenryfoii, TtUament iffCreudd, L IM. 

Vr. dUir, O. Fr. car, lAar, a car ; Lat carrut, a aoct 
of foar-wheeled carriage which Conar first aaw in Gaal ; 
a Celtic word ; Bret tarr, a chariot ; O. Gael car, 
Iriah corr, a car, cart, waggon. V. Skeat*a Etym. 
Diet, nnder Gab. 

CHAK.WACHE,CHACK.\YATcn,*. Check- 
watch or inspector of the watch or guard ; 
pi. ehak'waehi/9f Barbour, x. 613. Also 
used as a 9. 

In Blind Uarry'a Wallace, viii. 817, the duty of thm 
ckak-waieh ia aUted in a general way. A night attack 
of the English was being executed, but failed to anr> 
priae the enemy ; for — 

TV> cbak the waehe Wallace aod ten had beyn 
Rydand abont, and has thair cummyng seyn. 

A more particular account is given in Bnigh Reca. 
Glasgow, ii. 113, Rec Soo. 

To CHALANGE, Challakoe,Challenge» 
Challance, Challenge, Callanob* 
Callexqb, Calanoe, Calenge, v. a. Tt> 
claim, challenge, demand, sue, accuse, im- 
peach, malign, revile, calumniate. Tiie 
general meaning is to call in question ; to 
charge, sue, or prosecute at law, to act aa 

eintiff; Chalmerlan Air, ch. v., Burgh 
wis, ch. 7, 10, 11. 

Chalange, Chalenge, Challange, Chal* 

LENGE, CaLAXGE, CaLEXGE, CaLLANGB^ 

Callenge, Callanye, Calanye, 9. A 
claim, challenge, complaint, accusation, 
suit, charge; Burgh Lawis, ch. 15, 21, 75,. 
78- 

Chalanger, Chalengeour, Challanger,. 
Challaxgbar, Challangeour, Calan* 
TEAR, Calanyour, 9. 1. One who 
challenges, accuses, or arrests a person on 
account of some crime or wrong-doing;. 
Burgh Lawis, ch. 74. 

2. The official of a craft appointed to examine 
the goods and work of the seyeral masters ; 
to challenge faults of work, and to arrest 
bad or insufficient material. He w:is the 
inspector of the craft, and is frequentlj 
mentioned in Burgh and Guildry Recs. 

3. A challenger, plaintiff, suitor, in a law 
court, y. Chalance. 



•• 



• • to eschew greitt trubill and daynger that 
hea bene aastenit in tymes bygane be calanytarn qahil- 
kis accept thsme to the court of processis and dilatoar, 
and wald nocht obey to the . . . court pereosp- 
tonr," &c Burgh Recs. Ediiu. 6 Oct, 1492. 

O. Fr. caianiftr^ caUnger, to claim, challenge^ qneo- 
tioo, aue ; Cotgr. 
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CHALMEB, Chambr, Chavmib, $. The 
cluunber or moTeable breech-piece of a gun, 
Addit, to Ghaui KB. 

"*ttoin, that «Mip daj [4 JnHj, 1496], giffin to 

mytK Mr part of payment of miilLÌiig of 

lo gnmu thai was in the Flour and 

itildWrawf^ si a.' Aaeta. L. H. Tima., i. 281» 



CHAMELET, Chambelote, #. Camlet, a 
tort of cloth. 

Bk ^TBfia w aCdasieM porpara brooau 

jMatywn, AwrpFwn, u 18o« 

Dr. Jjàn^m adilioa of Heniywa raada ihia word 



Wr. eaaielBi; froai Arab. kkamUai^ camlat ; Low Lai. 
Dr. Jaaiiaion f^v tlii» term from Fr, 
; bat this u a mistake. 



CHANCER, Chambeb, j. A form of chftneel, 
Barbour, y. 856, 366. 

▼ariatioi of tUa kind are aot anoomoMm. daaael 
ii aflm proB. ri b a aa wy and ekaiinai akooes are for abort 




CHANDLER, Chandlab, Chandelar, j. 
Chandelier, candlestick, Halyburtoii's Led- 
pr, p. 295 ; Ammdetar /or preeatis. i.e., 
aumaelicr for tapers or taper-holders; 
ICait Clob Misc^ iiL 200. Addit. to 

CSANDLBB. 

€HANOE-FOLK, #. pL Publicans, keepers 
of inns and alehooses, ftc West of S. Y. 
Chavob. 

*CHANOrr. Err. for ehanyU, Houlate, L 
605, Bann. MS. Y. Chinyie. 

<;HANNEL43TANE, $. An old name for 
Ae game of curling ; called so on account 
of the stone with which it b played. Addit. 
to Chakvbl Stake. 

O fbr tba CaUMN«i SraM / 
Iba fidl jadt ffuae^ the Ckammd Statu f 
Tbert'a bo a feme aaMaa them a* 
On BHiA aaU Seotlaad'a Chatuui StanMt 

Jmmet Hogg^ iVhisiU Binkie, I 847. 

<>HANON, Chaxoux, Chanouxe, «. A 
canon, a dignitaij of the church; Accts. 
L. EL Trees., i. 334 : pi. ehannounu^ Ibid., 

<7hanoxrte, Chakxoxbt, Chexxoxrte, 
^AXXBET, Chaxbt, 9. The place of 
residence of the canons of a cathedral, a 
catbedraL 

«*Item, to tba para folk in the Chan^nrye of Roe, at 
tba Kiagia oommaod, vij a. iiij d." Accta. L. H. 
Traaa.»L32S. 

Tba foHowiaa andanatioa ia added by the editor, 
Mr.Diekaoa. 

Tba Ouaoarf waa property the cathedral eloee or 
praeiaet; bat tba cataadral itaelf waa eometimee eo 
aalled, and Fortroaa^ tba catbodral tnwn of the diooeao 
ef Boait waa o amaMmlj r known aa the Chauonry of 
Tba p taa bj r t e r/ in which the pariah of Fortraaa 



. ia atill known aa the Preabytery of Chanoniy. 
In HooUte, L 203» the term meaoa a cathedral. 
. Fr. c A a aoia tf , a canon, from Lat. coaoaieaa. 






CHANTER, Chaxtoub, «. 1. The cantor, 
precentor or ruler of a choir^ a cathedral 
canon who had charge of the music ; Accts. 
L. H. Treas., L 315, Dickson. 

2. The pipe of a bagpipe on which the tune is 
performed. Errat. in Dicr. 

*<Tho cAoafer ia, like the other pipea, fixed in a 
bead-atock, which ia enfficieutly large to contain tba 
reed. Thia ia formed of two thin alipe of common reed 
or cane, fixed with much mc«;ty to a small metal tube, 
which prodnoe the aonnd by vibration. Thoee of the 
other pipea are formed of a joint of the reed, one end 
doae, the other open, with an oblong slit for the paaaace 
of tba air.** Soottiab Gael, ii. 304w 

CHANTERIS, #• Errat. for Chaucens. 
The phrase ehanteru kuUd»^ Bann. MS. ful. 
91, a., as printed by Hailes, Sibbald, and 
Laing, is a misreading of Chanceria kuitù^ 
Le.| drunken fellows like the cook described 
bv Chaucer. Y. Manciple's ProL, Cant. 
Tales. 

JamieMm's attempt to explain chaHterin, like all pre* 
viooa attempta, ia altogetlier wron^. The correct 
reading waa unit given in the Hunterian Club veraion 
of the Bann. MS.; and the meaning of the phrase waa 
first explained by Prof. Skeat in " Notes and Queriea ** 
of April 29, 1882. The chief difficulty in the extract 
from Alex. Scott's poem, as it stands in the DiCT., 
baring Imen tbna dearod away, the line — 

•*9ks Christiaaii to Us with ChaucerU katkis '* 
evidently meana, **to rank or rate such Christiana 
with drunken fellows like Chaucer's cook.** V. Poems 
of Alex. Scott, ed. 1882. p. 11, and Note, p. 98. 

CHAPLANRY, Chapilnart, s. The office, 
duty, service, or income of a chapel priest ; 
chaplaincy; Burgh Recs. Aberd., i. 21, 30. 
Sp.C. 

CHAPPET, prei. and part. pt. Beat, 
knocked, struck, chopped ; as, ** He ehappet 
awa* like a nailer; **He ehappet at the 
door;* ** The knock ehappet twa;** •*! 
ehappet a£f its head ; ** ^ Chappet tatties and 
neepe^ beat or mashed potatoes and tur- 
nips. Y. Chap, v. 

To CHAPS, Chaups, v. o. To challenge, 
question, contradict; as, ^'TVeel, I ehape 
that," meaning, I challenge or question the 
statement. Also, to accept, embrace, 
choose, select, claim ; as, ** Chape ye/* or, 
•*! chaps jre,** or simply, ** Chaps," — ^said 
when a person at once accepts an oCFer or 
bargain. Addit. to Chap. 

Tbia ia anotbar and more common form of chap, 
ehayp, given in the Dtcr. with defective explanation. 
P^b. cMapM, the firat pers. sing. pres. of chap, to strike, 
was originally used bv both parties when they struck 
their bargain, or rather when they etmck handa in 
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aooepiiog iii« ÌMtrgaÌB ; bvl, whmi the final • e^iiie to 
1m drooped im the fini pen. «iig. pros, of vorba, and 
WM ■iul used in thit one, caaai would oome to bo ae- 
ocptod aa the Terb in its Minplest fonn, and would bo 



traotod aeoordingly. This explanation is oonfirmed by 
the atrikinff of hands being still an àceonipanÌBient of 
the nae of this tenn in bai;gain-niaking. 

CHAR. Errat. for charr^ in Edin. MS. 
Barboar^ xi. 123. 

CHAB. Errat. for tkar^ it needs, it is 
necessary ; Barboar» viii. 257^ zii. 300. Y. 
Skeat^s ed.. Gloss, and Notes. 

CHAR, Charrb, s. A cart-IoÌMl, a charge : 
a char of leid^ a cart load of lead^ which 
was an uncertain qnantitj var}'ing from 15 
to 24 cwts. : syn. /ofAtr, fitddir^ fiddir^ E. 
fùdd^r. Addit. to Char V. Charre. 

/WiiwIZii^ in firat example nader Char, ia a miaprint 
in Balfonr for foimdlU, pi. el /ciimeii, nan;*ny wntten 
fadmett, a weight of 70 Ibo. 

CharrE| s. Array of carts or waggons, 
baggage waggons; Barboar, xi. 123,Camb. 
Mb. Cf. trleharroit a ba^age-train. V. 
Char. 

The Edin. MS. raada ckar, which in the Dicr. ia ao 
tar oorractly rendered carriaget, Ckam ia certainly 
a better reading, being diayUabie and adapted to the 



rhyme, Y. Skeat'a ed., Gloea. and Kotea. 
O. IV. eftomec; cAarrw^ a cart-load : Oodef roy. 

CHAR, J. On ehar, ajar: lit. on the tarn, 
from A.-S. an eyrrt^ id. Douglas, King 
Hart. 

N.Bw The aeeood exampk of char given in the 
Dior, ia a miatake ; the term there AMana a ckarwiy 
and the phraae on dkn% in a cbariot. In Eneadoe 
iii ch. 0, howerer, Donglaa baa '* the dar on dUir," 
Le ajar. Y. 8maU*a e£ ii. 146, 23. 

CHARD, «• A ridge or bank of sand in a 
links, Orkn. 

CHARGEOUR, #. A Iar<^ plate or dish; 
also, a flask or ladle for charging or loading 
guns : E. eharger. 

Item, for ij dowbO platia of qahit ime to be gnn 
'- XX d. 



Item, for iiij ayngill platia to be thargeourin, xx d.** 
Acota. L. H. TrMa, A. 1498. 
Fr. charger^ to load or charge ; Lat. carritart. 

CHARGES, #. pL Expense, cost : upcm the 
charges^ at the expense. Addit. to Charqes. 

The explanation rmfa ia tnaofficicnt, and in general 
wrong. The term ia atill in common nae. A peraon 
aaidng the price or coat of an article aays, «* What'a the 
charge?^ 

CHARITE, Charitie, #. V. Cherite. 

CHARTOUR, Charterour, Ciirrtour, #. 
A Carthusian monk, Houlate, 1. 185. 

CHASBOLLy CnssBOLL, I/Hesdow, §. An 
onion. Fr. cibatUe, *^9l chiboll or hollow 
leeke ;" Cotgr. Addit to Chasboll. 
(Sup.) K 



ChuboU, aa need in the CompL Scot, and quoted in 
DiCT., certainly meana an onion ; and ChtMbow, aa uaed 
by Douglaa, aa certainly repreacnta the Lat. papaver, 
a poppy. That theae forma are merely rariotiea of the 
aame wurd there can be no donbt It ia found alao aa 
ehtbolie^ cketeboUe, eketpdU^ ehjfbolfe ; and waa applied 
both tfi an onion and to a poppy. In wright'a Yocabn- 



i. 786, it rapreee n ta mnolus, sipula, a little onion : 
in 71 It nnoUtu, td. : in 710, ayxi, an onion : in 71S, 

S paver, a poppy : in 544, both papaver and tteinda, 
dliwell givea ckettbolU, a poppy, ami chibbaU, oniona ; 
and in Prompt. Panr. cketeboUe, ia rendered b^ papaver, 
a poppy, ana chyhoUt by cinollus, a little onion. 

How two planta ao different in character came to be 
called by the aame name, we can now only gD^** * ^^ 
that they were ao named explaina the dimcultv by 
which Jamieaon waa mialed. The laat para, of hia 
article ia of no value. 

CHASE, $. Brai a eha$€^ suddenly started 
or be^ii a pursuit. Addit. to Chase. 



I'a explanation of thia phraae ia nnfortnnate. 
\k in the aenae of atart, open, ' _' ' 
not uncommon. In conTcmtion tjnm*hrttus9 a new aub- 



The nae of brtak in the aenae of atart, open, begin, ia 



jeet : in anger one oreoib ohI on a peraon : in mining 
the workman brtak$ a new vein or eeam, etc. 

CH AT» Chatt, 9. Same as Chack, q. y. ; 
its dimin. is Chit, q.v. 

Common in North of England alao. 

To CHAUF, Chaff, r. a. To warm, chafe, 
heat; to make hot, or cause to become 
heated, like gmin or hay that has been ex- 
posed to wet: hence, to spoil, mildew, cor- 
rupt : pret. and part. pt. chtnift^ ehaffiL 

Than waa the qahete, with fludis chauft and wata. 

Doui^oMf Eneadm, i. ch. 4. 

Rnddiman'a edit, haa ckaiiJt; Small'a haa chaffià^ 
which in the Gloaa. ia not well rendered by **carrup' 
ted, drenched,** 

Fr. chauffer, to heat, warm, chafe : from Lat. ealrfa^ 
etre, to make warm or hot. 

CHAULANCE, #. A challenge. V. Chal- 

▲NCE. 

To CHAUNER, Chaunner, ». n. To 
grumble, fret, chide, maunder; part. pres. 
cAatfnrtit, often used as an adj.y a^ chaunrin 
critics^ fault-finding critics ; Alex. Wilson's 
Poems, p. 80. V. Chanxeu. 

Thia form of the word repraaeota the pron. of it in 
the Weat of d. 

Chaunrin, parU adj. Grumbling, com- 
plaining, fretting; West of S. 

CHAUNT, V. To speak with a twang or 
strange accent, Orkn. 

CHAWT, Chawd, v. and adj. Chagrined, 
disappointed, fille<l \nti\ regret. Addit. to 
Chaw. 

To CHEEP, Chepe, v. n. To peep, chirp, 
as a bird ; to speak in a low or subdued 
voice, to whisper; also; to creak as shoes. 
*Addit. to CiiEiP. 
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CnuFfli f. pL A comiiion tem for creaking 
diOMi baft speciallj applied to dreii nlioes, 
dippers, pnmps. ' 

Hot ikai bis dl<^ tad PMPdMi'd «% 
PkoUet hÌB Am • Utkb' 
BIgkikMBihItda/. 

Aim, WHmm, At 



CHEESE. This important articie of food is 
called humff^heeMef iaUMiteBef or wtOHght^ 
eiuUf according to the maimer m whicii 
the cord has been prepared* 

Huvg-Chbbse. ^ It is called hung when the 
curds are tied up in a cfeth or net» and, to 
get'qait of the whe^r, are hong m instead 
of bong pat nnder the press.** Ure, Agri* 
coitore or Dumbarton, p. 77. 

Laio-Cheese. **It is called laid when the 
cords are pressed at first Verjr gently with 
the hand, great care being taKen not to 
break them; and the whey as it rises is 
taken off with a skimming dish. This 
process is continued till the whey is ex- 
tracted and the cards become solid. They 
are then broken into as large pieces as 
posnblcy and pat into the chesset to be 
pressed* • » . Dunlop cheese is mostly 
of the /oii kind.** Ibid., p. 76. 

Wbouobt Cheese. ^It is called wrought 
when the cords are repeatedly broken with 
the hand in separating the whey. And 
when they become solid they are carefully 
broken with the hand and cot small with a 
knife; then ther are squeezed in linen 
dotbs and rabbea small with the hands till 
they become dry and pulverned and ready 
for the chesset. IbicL, pp. 74-5. 

CHEIPy Chaip, j. Barter, exchange price : 
ii$i Aiipt best bargain, best f<Nr the money: 
9ud$ eheip^ good bargain, good for the money : 
henoe both terms came to mean cheapeiL 

**. • . Mid qnlia can d* best and fteif ekeip let 
VMT lordaehipM appoint him to refyno the kingiaparta" 
he. Bariv Raoorua of Minin)C in ScoiUnd, pi 77. 

BMtr tkaip, battar bamin, batiar fatam for tba 
r» waa abo mad. V. Eoi^ Raca. Edia.» ir. ISO^ 




A.-S. ctdp, prioa : benoa earffMaa, to cbaapcn, tobey. 

CHELD| Ohelde, j. A young man, page, 
aenrant ; pi. ehilder. V. Chiel, Child. 

**Itaafi (19 NoT.» 1490], til a MUL to lyn to Patrik 
HoaM with abil to kepa tba day of tiaw at Oadwort, 
ayd." Aocta. h.VL.Tttk 



CHELDER,s. Achalder. Y.Chadder. 

To CHENYIE, Chente, CHAinriE, v. a. To 
diain, link, join, connect ; part. pt. ehenyeit^ 
eheugii^ ehanyU, Houlate, L 604. Addit. to 
CHiunriE. 



CHERITE, Cheritie, Ciieritey, Charite^ 
€• A to-boot or extra added to the quantity 
purchased on account of the deamess of the 
article, or in token of respect, favour, or 
good wishes for the purchaser; pL ehet iiot/ss. 

Tbia tarm appaan to bava pazzlad Dr. JamieKon, 
and it waa left by Lim omlefinad. fn bis notes and 
illoatrationa, bowever, he gave Tariooa aniunatioDB re> 
garding ita meaning and etymology, which are alto- 
gether wrong; and very wide of the amrk. 

Aa atatad above, the ckarUff or ckerUie waa an extra 
added to the qoantitv given in retnra of aervice or for 
money ; and prob. the caatom of giving tuch extra ia 
aa old aa bargain-making itself. Certainly it is well 
known, and of every day practice now ; and the extra 
la called boot or buU^ tUVi, owre^ bye, in or an, and to 
the bargain^ when sn«ken of in a general nense ; but 
thoeztra siren with oread is io bread; with flesh meat, 
a bane (which may be a bone^ a acrap of lean or fat, a 
plack, a kidney, or a trotter, according to the liking of 
the parcbaser and the amount of the purchase) ; and 
and for variona other bargainings there are particular 
axtraa. When the extra, however, waa given in 
money, it waa called a iuck-penny, lime-penny, God's- 
penny, ftc, whatever its value might be ; and the term 
ckerily waa used specially in raferenoa to the fixed 
extra allowed with quantitiea of victual, aa of wbeat^ 
bsar, malt, meal, 4e. The eherUy for each of theaa 
waa one peck to the boll, that is, each boll contained 
17 pecks, — 16 by measure and 1 aa charity. AVhen 
dtìmU cherity waa allowed the boll contained IS pecka;. 
and amaller quantitiea in proportion. 

From our Burgh Recorda we learn that varioua 
sttampta were made by the magiatratea to put down 
this aystem of ckaritiee, but all were ineffectual. At 
last tba subject was taken in hand by Parli«nient, and 
aettled by varioua Acta passed between 1617 and 1625. 
Theaa enacted that there should be one uniform system 
of weights and measures tbrooghout the country, and 
that all eharitiee ahonld be atx>liahed. In spite of 
these Acts the old custom waa followed for many years 
after in our larger burgha, and under the new atyle of 
W[eighta and measures ; and in aome of the more rural 
districta it continued to exiat down to the middle of 
last century. The system of extri^ ia apparently in- 
herent in bafsain-making, and the Acts of Pari, which 
made it illegal have only compeUed partiea to devise 
other means of carrying it out. 

The passages quoted in DiCT. suflSciently illustrate 
the nse of the term ; and in the Acta of the Soot. Pari., 
Auffuat 1621, will be found a good example of tba act 
proni biting ehetritiee, entitled ** Anent the dischAri^ng 
of a peck to the boll.** The following quotation la a 
lacora of one ol the many attempta made by burghal 
authority to aboliah the cnatom. 

"... that nav woman aal by meile in the mer- 
eat, hot gif echo mak price of it or echo gif her erllya, 
and that thai aall tak nay atcakia nor eherUoyss.*^ 
Burgh Race. Aberd., L 431. 

O. Fr. chariiè, charity, love^ mereifulnesa, good- 
wiU. Cotgr. 

OHERTOUR, Cherterour, s. V. Char* 

TOUR. 

CHESYING, part. Choosing, election. Y. 
Chesf«. 

CHESSIS. <• pL Jesses ; the bands of 
leather or silk with which hawks were 
tied by the legs; Accts. L. H. Treas.,. 
L866. 
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CktatU, yfMÌf, or Jettea, ia a oorr. of O. Fr. JeeU or 
IfeeU : geii mMming % cMt or throw, m at dice. " Lei 
geeU <run og§eau, a bawke* jeaaet,** Cotgr. 

To CHEVE, Chieve, v. a. To achieve, ao- 
compltsh, procore» prosper. 

Fr. aekevir, to maater. 

To CHEVER, V. n. To storm, rage, scold, 
jaDgle, complaia against. 

Ho grat gry dy grym ; and ^f a grat JomU, 
GkitumtmamL ehydand with eharlicD« cheir. 

HvulaU, 1 64, Anlotn MSk 

BaoD. MS. ràadi kedaml, a oontr. form of kedinand, 
•oomiiig, .deriding ; which' it Mrtainly a mUtake, at it 
man the aUitaration. 

O. Fr. 9etir,%o rage, ooold, Jaogte. 

CUEYERON, $. A rafter, spar; pi. cfieuer- 
onytj eheverons : Assize of Petty CustomSi 
ch. 8 « Burgh Recs. Edin., p. 242. 

Tha chevron of heraldry, denoting an honourable 
onlinary, repreeeate two rattan of a houee meeting at 
the top : in Imilding called a eoupU, 

To CHEWES, Chbwis, o. a. To choose, 
select ; to pick oot the best, to be a good 
of. 
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PitOl end the Pype Oled cryaod pewewe, 
Befor thir princU ay pent m pert porvioaris, 
for thai couth cKewU chikinnU and percbee pultre. 

ilbulate, L 644, Asloan MS. 
The Bann. MS..readi eheireaf bnt it it an alteration 
of the original eAeioet. 

led. i^^M, A.-S. ee6§an, Du. Hexen, to ehoote ; M.E. 
dUMMa, chumm, ehesem, 

OHIERE, J. A peculiar form of ehere^ 
fUeeVy demeanoar, coantenance, look ; Kiiigis 
Qoair, St 161, S. T. S. 

GHIFT, t. and v. Shift, change; Alex. 
Scott, WaBtoan Women, st. 9. 

CHILDROME, s. A corr. form of Schil- 
trum, a. r. Barbour, xii. 429, 433, Camb. 
MS. V. Skeat*a Ed. Olosa. and Notes. 

CHILD YNE, $. Childiiig, i.e., child-bearitiK, 
trayatl with child, Barbour, xvi. 274. V. 
Child-ill. 

CHIMNAYE, Chymnay, Chimney, Chim- 
NIB, «• A grate, a fire-place. V. Chimley. 

In the list of moveable heirahip fixed by an old 
Sootoh law we find, — *'• . . . a ealdrone, a ketill, 
a brandreth, a poenet, a ckf/mnay, a ttop^ a cruk." 
Boigh Lawia, eh. 116. 

And in a claim of heinhip raited in the Bargh Court 
ef Glasgow, 17 Deo., 1574 :— 

'* Ittfm, ane irne ddmmiye witht raxit, weyand anoht 
•lane weoht," &o. Bufgh Rect. Olatgow, i. 33. 

In many di»trictt of S. the term it still to nted. 

The form tkymna occurt in Accti. L, H. Treat., L 22. 

CHINOLY, adj. Like shingle or gravel; 
applied to small coals from which tlie dross 
or culm has been separated; West of S. 
Same as ekirlU of Perths. Addit. to 
Chinoily. 



CHIRLIE, CuiRLY, adj. Well-«haped, of 
nice handy size ; hence, suitable. Dandy. 
AppL to pieces of coal, stone, or bricks thai 
are suitable for general use. V. Chiklb. 

CGQRNEL, Chubnbl, $. A kernel or small 
hard swelling in the neck of a young per- 
son. PL ehimeU, churneU, a name given to 
the ailment of swollen glands of the neck. 

Thit ailment ia alto called wajxm ckirmeia, a corr. of 
waxing (grovring) chinteis^ becaate it ie eneamon to 
yoong people during periodt of growth. 

A. a. ciprnel, a dimmative from com, grtin. 

CHISSET, Chisbt, s. Same as Chessart, 
q. V. 

To CHIVER, o. n. To shiver, tremble, 
shake. Boys call their bit of bread after 
bathing, their ehiterin piece^ or eAtrmtt 
ehow ; corr. into chivery chaw. It b also 
called a chiiterin pieee^ or ekiiierin ehow; 
corr. into ehiiUry chow : Clydes. Y. under 

CHrTTBB. 

CHOLLE, «. Jowl, jaws. Y. Dict. 

In the Dict. this term it left undefined. A note, 
however, it given explanatory of the pttttge in which 
the word ooenrt ; bat itt ttatemeota art altogether 
wrong. Jamieeon't mittake here it remaikablo : be- 
caate, a few linet hisher np in the tame colamn, he 
definet aod ezplaint the tame term correctly. 

In the ptttage quoted e&a/oHt meant chaftt or jowlt, 
and cAyne meant chin. In CoTcntry Myeteriet, p. 37, 
and in Prompt. Parr, ooeura dkavyl-wmet of which 
ehaloui ia a pi. form. 

CHUCK, Chucks, #. Short for Chuckib- 
8TANE,CHUCKiE-ST4LNE8,q.v.; aIso,agìrrs 
game played with five of these pebbles. 

Thit game it played all over Soot., and it oomaKMH in 
the North of Eng. V. Brockett*e Oloet. hlartdce and 
thellt are tometimet nted inttead of pebblet. 

CIBOW, CiBA, Ceybo, Ceyba, Cebo, Ceba, 
SiBO, SiBA, Sebo, Seba, «. An onion. 
V. Seibow. 

Thit word it often repretented at teiSew, and it to 
entered in the Dtcr. ; but according to the etymology 
eibaw ia the better form. Fr. cibouie, from Lai. cw|m/£i, 
for eopo, an onion. 

CILHOUS, CiLEHOUs, #. An outhouse, 
cellar vault : originally a shed consisting of 
a lean-to roof with wooden supports in front. 

"Item, in ane eUhaus nerrett the sett, certana 
vntbrettchin beinit to the number of thrie thravie or 
tharby." Burgh Rect. Prettwick, 21 Nor. 1587. 

Du. ctl, a cell, and kmis, a houte ; Let. erifo, a cefl 
or hut, Gk. kalia. 

CINCOGISH,#. Y.KincogUh. 
CIN'ER, CiNNER, f. A cinder. 

An' lotd the chimney wt* a taale 
0' bleexia cotU aa^ aa'eri. 

AUx. WUmm^ Dajèrtaft, t. C 

Fr. cendre. It. cenere^ from Lat. cmU^ eimeriif a ein- 
dor, it commoaly given at the deriv. of thie word ; bat 
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th« A.-S. has §iiitder, loel. timir, Swtd. tùtder, 
1hn» tbtier^ mimtr, * oinder, it it more than probable 
thai tha tann wat introdoced by our northem aocea- 

8aa Skeat'a Etyoi. Piot 



OLADDACH, Cleddaoh, t. A shingly 
beach, OalL 

OGdpoekf 9M nven bj Jamieaoo* ia a eorr. form of 
tUa fom. V. DicT. 

GaaL dadaek, a ahore, beach; a atooy baaah; 
MXeod ami Dewar. 

Tkia lenn ia atill used in Wifftonihire at the name 
lor a ahingljr or atony beach ; and it occnra in varioaa 
l^aoa-Bamea in that diatrict ; e.g., ClaaJyochdow^ in 
jLirhoolm pariah, Ciadjf Hotiw^, in Inch pariah. 

Ib Ireland aleo it ia eimilarly need. A part of the 
tova of Oalway ia called " the aaddaeh." 

OLAER, Clare, #• A corr. form of elaver^ 
clover. 

CLAOOUXf, CLAGOiEy f. A coarse sweet- 
. meaty consisting of treacle hardened by 

boilinf^ and flavoured. Named from its 

tough, sticky chanicter. 

TUa lavoarita of all yonng folkt haa various namea, 
•f whidi the BMMt common are eoacfy, hlackman, gumiie, 
eUagkf and elaggumi and almoet every town and 
▼illajia haa a ioiml name over, and above, which ia 
yeaarally the name of a woman who haa become famed 
iar making the article. It ia known and enjoyed all 
Soot, and Eng. 



To CLAITH, Clavth, v. a. V. Clathe. 

CLAEE, f, y. Claik. 

CLAM« #. A clam or scollop-shell; also 
called a elamp'shelL 

80 oalled from the damping or close sticking, dosing, 

or adhering of the shells : damping together like a 

~~ Some dam% however, stick to rocksL Do. 

to hold, stick together : klampe, klam. 



Dan. ktamme, a damp. Jamieaon'a aus- 
ges ti on of O. Fr. eaeùtmfiu aa etym., is a miatake. v. 
Wadgwood'a Etym. Diet. 

CLAM, Clame, Clambe, pret. Climbed; 
scrambled or struggled upward. S. 

CLAMER8UM, Clammersomè, adj. Con- 

tentiooSy fractious, discontented, and noisy ; 

continually grumbling or fault-finding. 

This term, aa generally used, impliea both clamorcmt 
Md Itf-aolairwl. 

CLAMYS, Clemys, v. Claims, desires, re- 
quires ; Barbour, i. 417| ii. 104. 

CLAPPER, Clappir, #. 1. That which 
claps: hence applitKl to the tongue of a 
bell, the hopper of a mill, the tongue of a 
acold, etc. 

S. A kind of hand-bell which lepers carried 
and rattled as they moved about in public. 
It was used by the night-watch also, and 
in earlier times by the town-crier, who was 
therefore called ** the clapmanr 



To leir to dsp thv dapper to and firo. 
And leir elìer toe Uw of Upper laid. 

Utnrymmt TeaUtmrnU tfCrt»$tid, L 479. 

8. A noisy talkative person, a scold. * 

To Clappesclaw, v. a. Lit. to claw with 
the clapper, i.e.y to attack with the tongue : 
to rate, scold, or abuse. Addit. to Clapper* 

CLAW. 

Clappsr-Tonoue, f. JLoud noisy tongue, 
incessant talk; also applied to a female 
who is loud ( r voluble in speech, or who is 
much given to gossip ; ** She's a real clap* 
per'4onffU4 1** West of S. 

A dapper Umaue wad deave a miHer. 

Uumt, aU a Wift as WiUU had. 

Clappeb-Tonoued, adj. Having a tongue 
like a clapper, i.e., noisy and constantly 
wagging ; '* She's a elappei'^ngued lassie ;" 
West of S. 

OLAR| f . Short for Clarsach^ q. v. 

GLARCHE PIPE. Not a compound, but 
two distinct words. Read — 

'* With Clarehe, Pipe, and Clarion ." 

Clarche, like ctar, ia abort for clarsach or danha, a 
karp^ and cannot be combined with pipe. 

CLARSACH* Clarsha, Clarishoe, t. A 
harp. 

••Thm harp proper was- called clar, or dartaeh, by 
the Scots and ui»b, and was sometimes termed siteam, 
a word now obsolete.** Scottish Gael, ii. 273. 

Gael. danocA, and for abort, c/ar, a harp. 

Clarsoha, Clareschaw, Clarschaar, i. 
A harper. 

"Item, to Martyn, darea^aw, and to the toder 
Ereche daresdkaw, zviij a." Accta. L. H. Trees., i. 
117» Dickson. 

nia term is often confounded with dartaek^ and 
rendered a harp. V. Dicr. 

CLASH, f. Oossip, scandal; pi. elasheif fab- 
rications, lies; Alex. Wilson's Poems, pp. 
18, 89 ; West of S. V. Clash. 

Clashik, #. Evil-speakinc^, insulting lan- 
guage, heckling iu all its forms. 

Ko ; — ^hera am I, wi' ▼engeance big. 

Resolved to calm hiMclaahin*; 
Nor shall his cheeps nor powdered wig. 
Protect him free a Unhin' 
Right keen this day. 

AUx. WiUot^ The ffdlander, s. 2. 

CLASHIN, Clashing, part. Soakin;;, 
dripping wet. V. Clash, 9. n. 

Wi* waefn' heart, before it sank, 

I hLol't it oot a* dashing / 
And now theyYs bleaching on the bank, 
A melancholy washing 
To me this day. 

Alex. Wilson's Poems, p. 94. 

Thia oae of tha word ia very oommon in the West 
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To CLATIIE, CLAixuifi, Claith, Clgtub, 
i. €L To clothe, dress: pret. and part. pa. 
etaihi, elaWiif eleiihtj elelhd. The forms to 
eUnikij to cUiihl, are also used; Compl. 
Scot^ p. 98, E. E. T. S. V. Cleed. 

Olathino, Claithino, CLEixnirco, Cleth- 
nro, «• Clothing, dress ; Houlate, 1. 186, 
Asloan MS. V. Cleedino. 

WMraeka ! for him tbat gets om Um^I 
Or Imwm that bM DnethÌDg ! 



„ ' BMii has 1m to say A ffraoo, 
Or flnlTÌa hia braw elaUking ! 

Btunu^ Bolp Fair, it 2S. 

Clatht, pari. pL Clothed, clad. 

To GLAUR, Claceb, v. o. and n. To seize, 

datch ; pret. elaurd^ ctaìtrt^ part. pt. elaurty 

cbutred: *^he let claur at me^ he tried to 

clutch mo ; West of S. 

A.-8L eUmit Do. Uaaaw, % paw, claw, oloteh, taloo ; 
that bjr whtoh a ereatnre oleavat or holda <m by. Cf . 
IL £. dmfff^ dawi. 

Olauitt, «, A clutchi grasp, scratch, scrape ; 
thence the •• to elaurty elaut^ as in Dicr. 
Addit to Claurt. 

GLAUTET, Glautit, Glawtbt, pret. part. 
pi. and part adj. Scraped, cleaned: 
applied to dishes and food , as, ^ The bicker 
he elautU an left na a seed." West of S. 
V. Clat, Olaut. 

far toon as ilka dish was dautei, 
Em*d lift his loores an' een, aa' fa' toX 

Owra plates an' banes 
An* Isurthea out a grace. && 

AUx. WUmnCM Pc§mt. p. 61 

GLAUTS, 9. pL Hands ; also finger-nails : 
properly the hands in the act of seizing; 
£. ebUehes ; as, ** Til try to keep out o' yer 
elauUi" Glydes. 

Whal dawds o' eheese, frae out yer dauit 
Wr tarj ya hae worry'd. 

AloB. WilmnCa Poewu, p. S4. 

This is aa applicatioa of data or dauU, haodcarda 
iMT ÌaaiÌBg wooL V. Clauts. 

GLAVERS, f. Grtosegrass. V. Clever. 

GLAVIE, «. Prob. synonymous with torch, 
flare. 

XUs tarm is now known chiefly in connexion with a 
•aparBtitiooa cpreinonycaUe«l *'M< burning o/thadavie,*' 
which ia annnailv observed on New Year's Eve at the 
fishing village of Burghead on the .^loray Frith, with 
tha view of secnriug a good season's fishing. The dapie 
•ooaists of a tar liarrel, within which a nr prop about 
ftmr fast in length is fixed, SHnnounted by the staves 
of a barring cask. It is set fire to with special formali- 
tios^and is» while still burning, carried in pnicession to 
a parttcnlar spot in tbo neigiibiiurhood of the village. 
For a fall account of this singular itbservance see Proo. 
8oa of Aatiq. of ScotUnd, voL x., p. 647. 

OLEIK, «. .Short for eleit-fnl, Le., a haal, 
set, lot, numher. 



Jok, that wee wont to kelp the stirkis. 
Can now draw him ane deik of kirkis. 

Danftor, Renumbir aa of bf/wt, L S7. 

That is, tba greedy place-hunter can now hanl to 
himself a deUt-fM of livings. 

To GLEKE, Clisek, ». a. V. Cleik. 

GLEMMIL, f. Steatite, Orkn. <v. NeiPa 
Tour, p. 75). 

GLENE, Glbin, Gletnb. 1. As an arfj., 
clean, clear, fine^ good, excellent, complete, 
thorough ; also, empty, void ; Barbour, xi. 
141, 427, xiiL 443. 

2. As an adv.^ wholly, entirely, completely, 
well; excellently; Ibid, xvi. 4«2, xviiL 
229 ; elene and law, wholly and to the bot- 
tom. Ibid. X. 123. 

GLETHE, Cleithe, Clethino, Cleithino. 

V. under Clathe. 

GLEUE AND LAW. Errat. in Dior, for 
Clene and Law. V. under Clene, adv. 

This mistake is corrected and explained in Skeat'a 
Barbonr, pp. 578^ 679. 

To CLEVER, V. n. To clamber, Kingis 
Quair, St. 9 ; to cling, Ibid. at. 159. Addlt. 
to Cleter, 9. 

Aa used in this poem eleter has a freqaentativo foroe, 
and Prof. Skeat says, '* Better spelt diver : it is tba 
lr«qaenUtiva of IcoL tUfa, to chmb." Gloss. Kingia 
Qoair. 

Gleyeks, Cleevers, Clivers, Claters, t . 

Goosegrass, cleavers, Galium aparinei culled 

also Sobin-run-the-hedge. 

The plant is named CUavera or Ctavera in North of 
Bug. also. V. Brockett's Gloss. It is so named oa 
account of its diving or climbing nature. 

GLEVIN, a. A measure equal to 5 bolls ; 
but whether a measure of grain or of fodder 
only has not been ascertained. * 

" Reilditus preftende de illo anno . . x" at vi 
devina et tres boUe prebende. Summa ziiij" devina zi 
devina et tree bolle prebende, que sunt in oeldris iiij»z] 
oaldre et daa bolls prebende. '^ Ezch. Rolls i>cot. i. 7. 

In p. 21 of same vol. the value of a dtvin is clearljr 
shown by a statement that 50 c.a> 15 chalders 10 bolls. 

CLEW, Clou, m. Short for Clouse, q.v. 

CLEWCH, Clew, $. A hollow between 
steep hanks, a narrow glen or valley; Accts. 
L. H. Treas. i. 299; also, a precipice, high 
rocky bank ; pi. clevns^ like E. cliffs, sheU 
▼ing rocks ; also, gaps or glens anionrr the 
rocks or in a hilly district, Douglas, Virgil, 
L ch. 4. • Addit. to Cleuch. 

GLEYNG, «. Errat. in Dior, for CUt/tyng, 
clothing. V. under Clathe, v. 

This explanation, suggested by ma in the nota 
lypeaded to Pr. Jamieso?s article, has bean conliraisd 
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W rrf<iino> to mora tnutworihy vertioiu of the poem 
thrni tiuit of PiokertoB. It may be noted that the 
pomn ii DOW beet knoini by the title of ''The Awotyn 
ofAHhv." 

OUFT, «• A clifft high and steep rock ; a 
•teep rocky hill side. 

Hm herd, meitt like ene't Anger wmnki, 
AbooB JOB laerfa' di/l, 
SmneeeMi this day. 

AUx, Wtbon't Fotmt^ p. 91 

A.^ eii/. a reek, headlaad, diff ; leeL W> • cUff. 
Kot ooBDOGted, ae ia lometimee etated, with the verb 
dMf^ to epltt; bat with A. -8. cii/am, to cleaTo tOb 
beL btfa. to olimh. See Skeat'e Etyra. Diet. 



[N, CLTMiy* Cltmbtko, part, and $. 
Climbing ascent, Barbour, z. 595. Syn. 

CUNSCHEàND, part. pre$. Limping^ 
stomping^ walking like a lame person, or 
like one with a contracted leg; another 
form is eUnUngj and both fonns are still 
med. Addit. to Clinch. 

Aad wÌBkaad with tne eye. Ihrth he weed : 
CTiweaimiirf he oeme, that he micht nocht be kend. 

Bemrpmm, PmHiamaU qf Beitlit, I m. 

CUnek k atOl ao need in West of S. : V. Gloei. 
Wikoa'e Poems. A lame person, or one with a dab- 
foot is often called a hippiflf, « clincher, or a hippUjf' 



iXmA te a aof toned form of eliidt, to beat» strike, or 
kaoek akuply ; and is applied to lame or club-footed 
psTBOBs OR aoooant of the beating or damping manner 
hwhieh they walk. V. DongUs* ViittiL VTeh. 5. 

Do. ka»k, a blow, kUnkem, to strike smartly, to 
soBod : Dan. klmget to sonnd, jingle^ when stniok ; 
Uifa^ to deneh, rivet; Sw. klitàa, id. 

CUPPING HOUSE, «. V.Cliphouss. 

OLIVER, 9. A footpath down a cliff, Orkn* 

To CLOIT» CiiOiTER, V. a. To strike, 
thamp, batter; different forms are clod^ 
eiaut. West of Scot. Addit. to Cloit. 

CLOLLE, M. Errat. in DiCT. for Cholkj 
jaws, q. T. 

1Mb. and etym. are wrong. The error originated 
ia PSakerton'a Toraioa of thr poem, which sapplied the 



To GLOOR, Clour, Clowbr, 9. a. To dint, 
'to make a mark or impression, to scratch ; 
hence to make a welt, lamp, or bamp ; and 
in a general sense, to beat, knock, or thamp 
▼iokntly ; to hurt, damage, or disfigure by 
io beating, &c. Addit. to Cloub. 

T^ve bet a petrUreh sod msir 
Whsee crown Destb's lang bean doorin. 

AUx. irOM, CaBampkUre'9 SUjnf, S. 1. 

While h^ tiHy doofiui, ssid never a word. 
Bat aye blacmwr^if esntle kept cUtwin', kept dswin. 
' . WkùtUBifMe, ii. 234. 

• This tsnn is not snÌBdently explained in the Dicr. 
Swod. fta&i means a den, cave, cavern ; also a ball, 
baQet ; that is^ a hollow or dint, an elevation or lump ; 
and M&o means to make a dint or a lamp, to cause a 
hoUow or an dovaiion ; hence, to strike or beat with a 



dnb or stick, Ac., to thump, thwack, erash ; and in a 
generd sense, to beat^ knock, or thump in any way. 

Prob. doiir, to dinl^ to welt, and door, to scratch, 
mtm two distinet verbs: the one from Sw. kvla, as 
alieady stated, and the other from Sw. kh, a claw, pi. 
Jbfer. The act and ceedt in each case are certainly 
very different. 

Cloob, Gloue, Clowr, s. a dint or hollow, 
a scratch ; abo, a bump or elevation, a welt. 
Also, a blow, stroke, crash. Y. Cloub. 

Not used in Oikn. in sense of a blow, but only in 
the eense of a scratch as by a nail or sharp point. 

CLOOBnr, Cloubik, t . Dinting ; welting ; 
also, beating, knocking, crashing, thrashing ; 
West of S. 

CLOOSE, Clews, t . Sluice. V. Clousb. 

CLOSE, f. A passage, entry, blind alley* 

Closb-Foot, Closb-Hkad, Close-Mouth. 

These terms may be best explained thus: — Close, 
like stroet, has two distinet meanings : 1. a p<issage ; 2. 
the houses built along that passage. As a |>a48age, its 
opening or entry from the street is called the e(o«e- 
moeU or month-of-the dose : the part which passes 
through the fore-land, or leads to the back-houses, is 
called ike dotte-ktad or head-of-the close : the part 
along which tiie back-houses are built is the close pro- 
per, and its terminatton is M« clote/oot or the foot-of- 
the dojo. 

In the second sense— houses built dong the passage, 
back-houses or back-row, the entry or passage through 
the fore-land, or from the street to the back-hoitses, is 
cdled the chte-moMth ; the place meant by Alex. Wilson 
in his picture of a rainy day — 

And hens in mony a caaP cloae^motUk 
WV hiagin tails am dreepin*. 

Then, the houses next to the dose-mouth, or nearest 
the straet, form ike doM-^ead ; and those nt the dlher 
end, or farthest from the etreet, form the doee-fooi. 
Thus it comes that the passage throuuh a fore-land is 
sometimes cdled the cfoae-mouih, and sombtimes the 
dom-kead: being at the same time the mouth or entry 
to the back-houses, and the head of the close or pas- 
sage. Similarly, ike dote-kead may mean the head of 
the passage, or the houses at the head of the passage. 
It tsinthe latter sense that the term is used by Sir 
Wdter Soott Addit to Closb, Close-Hxad. 

Closoub, Closub, f. 1. Enclosure, a park 
or place enclosed. V. Closeris. 

"It is to wytt that gyf ony burgee haf doiour or 
yharde dosyt, and ony bcstis of his nychburis, hors ox 
or kow or ony other bestis entter tharin," &c. Frag- 
ments of Old Iaws, ch. 36. 

2. A case, cover, receptacle. 

*' Item, ane orem stok of siloer with ane doiour of 
saner." Mdt Club Mise., iii. 203. 

O. Fr. cfomre, an enchMure ; from Lat. daueUura. 
Another form is doeerie, 

CLOUT, Glut, s. A cloth, patch, rag; hence, 
a little bit, a small portion. Addit. to 
Clout. 

. . : ths pme husband richt nocht 

Hot crdp aad cdf upon ane dout of Und. 

ifenrysoa, Wc^and Lamb, 1 123. 
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To CLOVE, «. «• To break or split the 
fibres of flax pcepanitoiy to beckling it. V. 
Clutf. 

Aad tknleli tad cbw aiA Wckk Bat ma tifin • pond of tow. 

dd Sm§t fie Wmrp Pumd o/ T9W. 

To cImw» fit %m dnr, to tear, wttb eUwa ; foi* lint 
WM eloreH by htwm alnick mi and dmwn over a let of 
•lutfp tpikM or iMMka. ^r this pvoecM the fibrea vera 
•plit and prapand far bawling. 

A^ dedAus Da. Ifewa. IcrL ft/i<ra. Dui. kUfve, to 
deava^ apUt. GL A.-a d^ de^ laaL ftlfi, Dan. AA>, a 
' daw. 

CLO W£R'D, paH. and aOf. Y. Cloob. 

CLOWrr, parL U. Nailed, fastened with 
nailsy rivet ted. £rniL in DiCT. 

A babinMMB of barabt BMajafe bryeht. 
With fiSd o«sBt tUmU tbryalald fall tTcht 

Wr, eUmer^ ta sail, UMlm vitb aafls. 

Doaglaa hara dfacrib<i a haaberk of bis own time, 

aod taprasenti it aa **tripla^ tigbtly fastened with 

•ai]% Lol, rivaled* aod OTstgflt with gold.'* Both in 

thie pasaege and the uaiUr eaa in Bk. IIL. L 467, he 

• laodeia ** comeerUnm kmam ** bj e fam 'f , nailed, riveted. 

On the authority af Baddiinsn, .Bir. Jamieson ran- 
dared this tens **aMde of dewi^ woven"; and Mr. 
Snull has rapMtod the nùstakc^ bat with a slight 
▼ariatton, by bis ifiliiing *'aewad, made. of clews." 
The context eleariy shows that tboae meaniiigs are in- 
sdmiasibltt ; for Ike baabaik. is stated to have been so 
beavj that two stioag asrvaata ao^ld scAroaly carry it 
oa their sbooldaia. 

CLUCH, «. Repraaents a pron. of Cleuch, 
q. T. Bob Stone's Drpam, pw 13. 

CLUD»#. A cloQd,pLr/iMlf;Akx. Wilson's 
Poems, pp* 42, 47. 

Cludsd^ po^ p^ Cloadedy covered with 
clonds. Ibid. p. 105. 

Cludt, CLUDDTy adf. Cloadj, obscared, 
dark; Westof S. 

A.-8. diirl, a rowid nasa ; ksMa etotf is allied with 
aMande/olL 

CLUE, f . A dne as of jam, &c. 

BeoM sinfk' c/MSf, tbs Isfl aboon. 
Tell an' sawt in a bfawket.^ 

0a. Umtfem, m daw ; A.-S. dive, a shortened fomt 
id. 



CLUNG, pret. and pari. pL Dried np, 
shrunk, shrivelled, withered-: synon. geis^ 
in^df creentf crimed. V. CuNO. 

CLUT,#. V. Clout. 

CLUTE, Cloot, 9. Prop, half of the hoof 
of a cloven-footed animal ; but generally a 
boof . The pL clooU^ ctuieM^ cluitSy hoofs» is 
TeiT often used for feet in speaking of cows 
and horses ; and among ooontry people the 
term is sometimes applied to hnman feet ; 
West of S. Addit. to Cluts. 






While UirrsB wi* h«r ■hoella tiooU 
Bsn yelloehsD an* grsetia. 

The phrase *' sHoe/M cl0Oli***shuffling feet, i.e. flat, 
ongainly feet. 

CLYMBYNO, paH. and t . V. Climmin. 

CLYNK, 9. Stroke; sound, tinkle. V. 
Clink. 

** . . and forgather hsstelie lietwix the Tolbuith 
and the mele mercatt at the clffuk of the commoun 
bell,'* *e. Bnrgh Recs. Edin., 19 Ang. 1524. 

To CLYNSCH, v. n. V. Clinch. 

COAL-OUM, OuM, f. Small coal, dross. 
Addit. to CoAL-OuM. 

Coai-gum, or for short, gum, is occasionally used 
with the meanins of eoal'dwU, and grime^ but its oioal 
meaning is sndl-coal, dross, riddlings, as used for 
fnmacea. etc. E. culm, from Fr. ecttme, dross. 

Coem is the name generally given to cÌkU diut, grime, 
etc. V. CooM. 

COBLE, COBELL, COBBIL, COWBLE, COW- 

BiL, CowBiLL, V. A tub, barrel, or cis- 
tern sunk in the ground to collect rain or 
drain water. Addit. to Coble. 

**Ane devyse . . for sitikia to serve the haill 
honssis and to discend in tna cobUlià or ane ajbell as 
salbethocbt most convenient." Aberd. Baruh Records, 
6 March. 1616. 

The form eowhiU occurs rspeatedly in 6ury(h Recs. 
Edinburgh, vd. i : v. pp. 167» 166, 169, where it means 
a malt-cobla. 

COCK, f. A familiar term equivalent to 
/ellatfff used only among friends in greeting 
. or hearty praise ; West of S. 

A eors o' ss g9od hearty eoekt 
As s'er spent a saxpenoe o* sOter. 

AUx, WOmm's Poems, p,lL 
Bab was a gisg, smart coek, with powder*d push. 

lUd., p. S4. 

COCE-LOFT, f. The highest gallciy in a 
church, S. 

COCQUET, CoKKBT, f. A custom-house 
certificate that goods for export have been 
duly passed; also, the dues paid fir paìtsing 
such goods ; also, the office where goods for 
export are passed. 

**Forthe cuatomaresaw . . to hane their awin 
derc at their awin expenses, whom over, custoroarea 
and tronares alike, the same derc of coct/ti^t aucht to 
be contronller." Statutes of David II., 5 Dec. 1365. 

This word is supposed to be a corruption of the 
words ^o quiettu which occur in tlic Latin f^im of 
tha oocquet. V. Nares' Diet 

CODKUM, CooEE, f. Forms of Cudreme, 
q. V. 

COELTS, e. pL Woods, clumps of wooding, 

plantings, or as usually pron. plantine. 

Addit. to COELTS. 

This term is left undefined in Dicr. ; but, in tha 
aooompanying note the meaning *' eolU, young horses,** 
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ii igfntrf t Imt ihtt rendering nakee BonMnae of 
tkepntnf Qpotod, llie word ù an Engliah ailnptattoo 
«f GmL eoUSe^ wood% ahort for coUttmn. pL of emtUt 
m wood, f off«sl : B. Mi, 

<K)OALL» COGAN, ti Prob. m misreading 
of ToMoatt, a. r. Ezch. Bolla Scot, L 6, 
T, »1. 

Thmwordc^goB, wbioh oceun framtentlT in tbe samo 
tOBiwitinn ÌB the nbridgement by Lord Haddington's 
innaeribor of tbe loat BolU for tbe ymra 1263-6, in 
wbìc^ Umegai alio ia foond, ia probably tbe aame word 
written in tbe original in a oontracted form and mia- 
nnd. It baa tbe aame meaning tis., a weigbt e^oal 
toft 



To COOHLE, CoGUiL, «• n. To cough in 
a freak or nhaasted manner ; to gasp or 
Uoir like a penon out of breath, or suffer- 
ing from asthma : a dimin. of cough ; West 
of S« 

COILL-HUCHIS, 9.pL Coal pits, Burgh 
Recs. Frestwick, 5 Dec, 1489. V. CoiL- 

BSUOH* 

COSLàLAND, a. y.CooKAi.AN. 

COKBATE, a. A cockboat, a small boat ; 
Accts. L. H. Ti-eas., L 253. Cf. M. E. 
^ogjftf O. Dutch, ioffffe. 

Ibaae tenB% bowever, are bo r rowed, like the E. 
word, tern O. Wr» eegnc, a oockle, an egg-abell ; Cotgr. 

COEKILSCHELL, a. A scallop shell. 

**Itam, a oollaie of eokkiUehdIU contenand zziiij 
aaheDÌBofgDld.'* Aoete. L. H. Treaa., A. 1488, L 8ft. 
"^ ia to tbe ooUar of the Order of St. 



COKSAILLy a. A weather-cock. 

**. . • lor mending of the cdbMiff qnben the wind 
UewoHdoon, iuj a." iBoigh Beca. Peeblea, p. 414. 

COLECT» CoLLEOy a. A collection, or con- 
tribntion for a certain purpose, generally 
benevolent; also, a tax. 

~Oif ooTof thebrader of gilde fall inponerte, the 
bnder of tae gOde aal help him of gndia of the gilde, 
m thai aal mas a coiUci thron the ooounnnite of the 
toan to tbe aome of as a.," 4o. Fragmenta of Old 
Iawb^ di. 2. 

** And gif be [La, the leper] baa nocht of bia awne, 
iàm bugae of that tonne aal gar be gadderyt amangia 
tbaiai a eeflk to the Talnra of xz a.,** fke. Burgb 
Lawi% oh. 5ft. 

«*Itaa^ at thai ri.e., tbe bailiea] pat eoUdU Tnreal. 
Idly and vndetf ally nocht eonnsaht wit the oomnnite 
afthe bnrgb." Chalmerlan Air, eh. ^ 

fk; cefiiarff, tern Lat. eeffeeta. 

-COLENy COLYKE, a. and adj. Cologne: 
co/yna siff, Cologne silk. Burgh Recs. Aber- 
dmi, L 234, Sp. C. 

OOLK, a. The eider duck, Orkn. (v. Neil's 
Toor). 

To COLL, Cole, a. a. To cut, trim, or put 



into shape, to hollow out, to shape. Addit. 
to Coll. 

Thii term ia not properijr defined in Dicr. It doae 
not mean to ont in geoeial, nor to sat obliqnely, aa 
there atated. The pnmary idea ia to oat or trim into 
ahape ; and thia it implied in colling the hair, ooliing a 
eandle, aod colling a ahoe or atockmg . in each caae it 
ia enttiog to a desired ahape or form. Perhapa the beet 
example in illustration ia the phrase *^to oM a aey," 
ie., to cat out a nearly circular opening in a earment 
for the insertion of a sleere, or to hollow out Uie arm- 
pit of a garment in order to relieve tigbtneaa : that ia, 
m both cases, to cut out the reqnired shape. Jamie- 
aon'a etj'm. of the term ia correct, and ooafirma the 
dafinitiona now KÌven. Besides, the term is still nsed 
in the North of E. with these meaninga. V. Biockett'a 
Gloaa. 

COLLEG, i, ColIea(]^ie, associate, com- 
panion or fellow in office. 

** . . . ye accept the aaid office^ and with yovr 
aaj<*la coUegià nae and put tbe aamyn to executioun 
denly in all poyntia," &o. Burgh Reca. Edin., 8 Sept., 
1519. 

Lat. eoiUga, one choaen or aelected ; Fr. coUefpti^ a 
odUeague. 

COLLIE, CoLLT, 8. I. Tlie line across the 
rink in curling ; same as Coll, q. r. 

2. A name given to a curling-stone that fails 
to pass the Collie ; also to a failed ball in 
the game of bowls. V. Coll. 

COLLOGUE, 8. A conversation in whispers 
or secret, a private interview, a conference, 
confederacy. 
O. Fr. aUloque, a conference. 

To CoLLOOUE, V. n. To speak in whispers to 
each other, to converse secretly; to plot, 
plan, confederate. 

C0LM0TH,C0LRM0TH, COLMOUTH, COLE- 
MIB, COLMIE, COLM, COMB, f. The coal- 
fish, GaduB earbonariutf Linn.; for short, 
called a eolm^ eomb^ cam ; and when young, 
a eoìnamie^ eolminie* Addit. to Colemie, 

COLMIE. 

Thia fish, which ia atill much need by the poorer 
elaaaea, was salted and dried in large quantities for 
winter uae. It ia f rec^uently mentioned in customs and 
Burgh Reca. V. Aa«ize of Petty Customs, ch. 6. 

The comamki or young ooal'fisb appear to have been 
much prìaed ; and they are mentioned by Scott as one 
of the dainties of May — 

Batter, new cheis, and belr ia Mar, 
ComaMÌ9t cokkillis, curdts and quosy, 
Lapstaris, lempetUs. mossillis in sehellis, 
Grene leikis and all sic men may sar, 
Soppoia sum of thame ioarly smelhs. 

AUx. Sooa, 0/Maw, it 7. 

To COLOR, tr. a. and 8. To gloze, pretend 

regarding, represent falsely, palm off ; hence 

the sb. coloring. 

*' The quhilk day tbe provest, baillies, and counsall, 
ocdania William Anderaoun till compeir befoir thame 
oa Tyesday nixttocum for eo/ertn^ of vnfremenies 
gnidis," àc. Burgh Reca. Edin., 4 Mar., 1624 6. 
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COLRAIK,«. Surety. V. Culbbach. 

COLYASi Colter, Colyeab, Coiltbar,«. 
A collier, Accts. L. H. Treas^ L 389, 390 ; 
alM, a coalman, bawker of coal, as, Ranf 
CoilMor, Ralph the coalman, or coal-ca'er. 

Nol Ralph the eoUier, m generally rendered ; fer he 
did not dig the ooale, he only eold then. ▲§ he in- 
formed the Emperor, — 

Hine oner Main myUs T doett 

And leidla Ctoilis toeeU. 

con. Cum, v. These forms occur as />r. t, 
pa. Lf and pa. part^ in each of the follow- 
ing applications. 

1. Come, came ; arrive, arrived. 

2. Sprout, sprouted ; like grain in p^>wtli, and 
in the process of malting. V. Comb. 

8. Stretch, expand, yield ; stretched, &c.; like 
a cord under tension, metals under heai^ Ac 

Cov, Comb, Cum, : I. Comine^ arrival, 
approach; Barbour, Wallace. vTCoM. 

S. Growth, germination. V. Com. 

COBCAMIE, CoMiNiE, i. V. under Colmotk. 

To COMBURIE, r. a. To bury in company 
with. 



" And ao like aome American Kings whose 
is to com6Kr»0 their ooncubines with themselnes, eo 
Binat we onr old-mans affectiona before we dissofaM." 
Blama of KirkbnxiaU, ch. 16. 

COME-AGAINST, adj. Repulsive, Orkn. 

COME-KEIK, f . A novelty, Orkn. 

COMMENTAB, «. Commentary, explana- 
tion ; Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 5. 

COMMINTTE, Comuntte, t. V. Com- 

MONTT. 

COMMON, adi. Public, belonging to or for 
the benefit of the public ; as, common ehrk^ 
the town clerk; common pyper, the town 
piper ; common minitrel^ the town musician ; 
Accts. L. H. Treas^ i. 239, 375. 

Theee ofiloiab are frequently mentioned in the Banh 
Beoords of Scotland, especially the common mituhrA^ 
as most of the towns ha<l one or mora of thoee hnmble 
mnaicians, and the nature of their calling tended to 
bring them oftener before their masters, the magistratsi^ 
thaa was pleasant to sither party. 

To Common, Commoun, v. n. To have 
dealings with, commune, converse : part. pr. 
eommoningj eominonyngj used as a « . mean- 
ing intercourse, converKstion ; Douglas, 
Virgil, iv. ch. 1, Palice of Honour. 

COMMOX-OuDE, i. V. under Giide. 
(Sup.) L 



COMMONTY, «• Commonness, publicity; 
a common, public, or every day matter. 

Addit. to COMMONTT. 
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lohral communion for the eommomiw 
shoold contsmn.** Blame of Kirkbuiall, 
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COMPACIENT, adj. Compassionate, Doug- 
la8» Virgil, i. ch. 9. 

COMPLEIS, CoMPLES, f • An accomplice, 
confederate ; pi. eompUuÌB^ compUsUf Burgh 



Fir. eompBcE, "a eompfiee, confederate^ companioa 
ia a lewd action ;" Cotgr. 

COMPEEMYTTIT, part. pi. Engaged 
together, jointly sued ; Burgh Recs. Prest- 
wick, 2 June, 1541. V. Compromit. 

COMPRISER, f. Valuator, apprawer, 
arbiter. Addit. to Compryseb. 



** James Smith in Kirktonne pnrsass Allan 
in Mnrahoose for eaten oome be the said Allans his 
horse ; Arthure Bryoe, one of the comprUerio thereof 
iMiiitg psrsonallie present, declares the said akaith to 
his jndgement wes three pecks, at seavin shiUing four 
— -^ the peck, inde taentie two shilling." Corshill 
Ooort Book» Ayr and Wigtown Arch. ColL, iv. 




COMPTOUR-BURD, t . A countinc-board ; 
a board divided into squares to facilitate 
the counting of money; also called a 
Cowniour. 

This term ocenra in a liai of heirship goods, thns : — 
•«. . ane flandres kiat price vj s. ; ane box, pries 
S] a. ; ano ecmpiour hurd^ price a merk ; " 4o. Acta 

i>osi. 1490. p. ne. . ^ _^ , _«_^ 

Fr. e^mpioir^ a oonntmg board ; also, a ooner lor 



COMYN, 9. Cumin, cumin seed; Petty 
Customs, ch. 7. Lat. cuminum. 

CON. A form of Can used for Oan, as 



Dlianr verb, Le., did : as, con /all^ did 
fall, feU; eon ttudy^ did study, studied. 
V. Cak. 

Cox, Cone, t. A form of Can, abilitv, 
possibility; Court of Venus, iv. 279. V. 
Oak. 

Printed tone m Court of Venus, p. 120. a T. a ; 
bat the context suggests that it may be a mii-print or 
a mia-roading of cone. 

CONABILL, CoNABLB, adj. Convenient, 
suitable ; fit or able to be arranged ; a contr. 
of O. Fr. eovenable (=acom?ima6&), id. 
Barbour, iii. 290, v. 266. Other forms are 
eunabU^ cunnable. Errat. in DiCT. 

CONAKD, CUNAND, f. V. CONNAND. 

CONCEIT, Conceat, Conseatb, Coksait, 
CoNSATE, f • Lit. a conception, i.e., of the 
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Buod: lieiioe, fanciful contrivance or ar- 
nuigement; whim, delight; Houlate, IL 
284,800* 

**, . • IImI boI only for a rBligioaa reipeot wvre 
Ikaj mpÈnMmd fnm the plaoea m God, tmt in a 
politiek mm»mt§ alao from tb«tr owd6» in permiitiiig no 

-' bnriftU.** BImbo of KirkburUU, ek 16. 



Umi k« BArah'd thro* the home, he march'd but, he 

■eich'dben, 
like ower momj mee o' oar great little men. 
Theft I leegh ci tea oetnght. for 1 oouldna eonteia. 
He wae lie a evacnf — eic aa ancient lil&e weaa. . 

The WmuUr/u' IFcaa, WkiiOt BinkU^ It S17. 

CoircBiTr, CoNCEATT, adj. Ready, apt, 
qoick-witted, appropriate ; also, causing or 

Siding pleasure, taking one's conceit or 
cjr; as, *<A blithe, conceUy^ wee thing." 
Addit. to CoKCEiTr. 

** Aeaofding to the eomotat^ ceeolnttoB of- Theodore 
in anawer to the tyrant Lyeimaeha% that it waa all one 
la h« to Mtrilia aboae, or ▼poo, or within the earth." 
Bfana of Kirkhwiall, oh. a. 

CONCLAVE, 9. Secret chamber, council- 



m he eoae qahair thir diteiii lat to acheae 
In aan eondaM all Biaid of ChristaU cleir. 

C9mt ^f rcnai, iL 601, a T. Soa 

fV. fljw ef awi ^ a ooncIaTe^ doeet ; Cotgr. Lit. a locked 
applaea. 

CONCUBY, 9. A concubine, Charters, &c. 
of Peebles, p. 269, Bee. Soc. 

To CONDAMP, V. a. To condemn; pret 
and part, jmu eondampnii; Compl. Scot. p. 
117, 119, E. E. T. S. 

CiHfDAMPNiT, part. pL Condemned, Lawis 
of the Gild, ch. 9. 

CONDTT, s. A conductor, Kingis Quair, 
at. 113. Addit to Conoit. 

CONFEKKIT, part. adj. Confected, pie- 
Dared by art: ^eonfekkii drynkis," fermented 
fiqnors. 

**. • aA that tioM the pepil drank nothir Tyna nor 
pL S^ 



■a Tther eeV^Utt diynkia." CompL Soot. 
^ 149^ B. K. T. a 

CONFIBM ACIONE, $. A charter or deed 
eonfirming a previous grant; ratification. 
Accta. L. H. Treas., A. 1473-4, i. 2. 

**Itain, ana eomfSirmaeione of ane charter to Johne 
Lord Sample of the laodia of Montgrenane, zlL** 

'*Iteai, ana charter of eonjirmartone of the ferd part 
•f the laadia of GLuniU to Patrik Liud^iaye, ui U." 
▲aetei L. H. Treae., A. l4M-95^ i. 211. 

CONFBABIE, f. Brotherhood, fraternity, 
association. 

**. . atatnte aatl ordantt be the proreet, bailltea, 
•onaaaler and brother of the coa^ran'e of the gild," ke, 
Bari^ Baca. Bdin., 29 March, I50a 

Fr. OM^rMc^ a f ratenbity ; O. Fr, em^rairU^ Cotgr. 



To CONFBONT, r. a. To arrest, stem, 
stay. 

** • . • azcept io far aa by exemplee we may com- 
/rami onr preaent eonfusiont, whereat I aime." ÈUuna 
of KirkbnrialL eh. 5. 

CONGREW, adj. Congruous, harmonious ; 
Court of Venus, ii. 77. Lat. eongruere^ to 
accord. 

To CONJUNE, V. a. To conjoin : pret. and 
part. pa. contti/itf; Compl. Scot., p. 77, 82, 
E. E. T. S. Lat. conjungere. 

Cokjukct-Feftment, i. Joint infeftment, 
giving possession of pro{)erty to husband 
and wife in common. 



** Item, ane charter of coniunet/e/tment to Alexander 
Baid aod hie wiff, ▼. li. ri a. Tiij.'* Accta. L. H. 
Tiaaa., A. 1494, i. 211. Dickaon. 



To CONJURE, CoxiURE, r. n. To conspire, 
rebel, or league against authority ; Compl. 
Soot. p. 133, £. £. T. S. 

COHIUBATIOXE, CoNiURATioxE, f. Conspi- 
racy, act of leaguing against authority; 
Ibidi, p. 117. 

CONNOYANCE, Connysaunce, Conysaxce, 

a. V. GOONOSOANGE. 

The term of which theae forma are varietiea impliea 
oogniaanoe in the ordinary aa well aa in the heraldic 
aenaa. Jamieaon gave the latter only. 

CONNRYXG, $. Prob. a mistake for 
eommyng or coumyng^ cumin. 
Fir. caaiiii, Lat. camiaMiii, Heb. hammon. 



Alaewa the aaid balj 



uye eayf aesaing with a penne of 
a pond of c^mnryng of Wil nuUy land aweat the Cora.** 
Chartan && of Peeblei, p. 113, Rec. Soc. 

CONNYNO, CoxNiN, t. Experience, skill, 
ability, judi;ment. 

** . . and thai aall ewer the gret athe that thai aall 
thar of rath aay and na auth layne, at thar connyng 
and at ther hnawlage, or thane be the worde of thar 
Caderya,'* Ac Fragmenta of Old Laws, ch. 10. 

Modified from Icel. iruaaaaJi, knowledge, experience; 
tern Avaao, to know. 

CONQUES, r. and s. V. Conquacb. 

CONQCTEST, COXQUISHED, part, pt Acquired, 
obtained by purchase ; Accts. L. H. Treaa., 
L 3. Addit. to Go.VQUACE. 

CONSAIT, CONSATE, 8. V. Conceit. 

To CONSIDER, ger. To be considered. 

*^Tbe oontrare kinde of exemplea that ne^tinelie 
are aet down to exhort to abatinence from their imita- 
tion reata io consider/* Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 17. 

Thia application of the gemnd ia atiUuaed : aa, "The 
letter ia atill to wrUeJ* 

CONSINGAGE, Cosixoage, $. V. Coslvg- 

NAGB. 

CONSPIRATIONE, #. Conspiracy, Compl. 
Scot., p. 113, 117. Fr. conspiration. 
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To CONSTREINYE, Constrenye, Con- 
STRKIONE, V. a. To Constrain, compel ; 
CompL Scot., p. 68, 125, E.E.T.S. 

*' . • . that Uw will nocht eomiireinyt urn buraes 
to talr OBT ither borch for hit punde than ft burges bot 
gifhAwiiL' BaiKh Uwla, eh. 32. 

"... bot gif it wftr raft thftt he war ift sretly 
eeiiify«àdiul Ihnm nede, . . • fornedehasnft iftw." 
Ibid.. JL 101. 

Fr. eomtirmimdre, from Lftt conMringtrt. 

CONSTRY, CoNSTRiB, Cokstrb, t. V. 

COKSTBRIK. 

CONSUET, adj. Customary, asaal. 

'* Item, gif thftr be on j thftt hftt ftwfty woU skyonie 
or hiddee of the whilkia thei pey nft eastern aaeht end 
eoMiief.** ChaUnerUn Air, eh. 28. 

lAt. comttuiuB, ftceiistomed. 

Go2i8UET| «. Short for Comuetude. 

CoNBUSTub, «. Custom. Lat. conauetudo. 

bat hie wardane . aall geyff 



ftBfiier for hym and thole dome for hym eftir the eon. 
muiwd aad the eontideraeion of the wortlii men of the 



Bargh Lawi% eh. 80. 

To CONTEMPIL, v/a. To contemplate, 
obterre, watch ; pret. contemplit ; CompL 
Scot., p. 37, 47, E.E.T.S. Fr. contempler. 

CONTEMPUKB, COXTEMPLENE, part, and f. 

Contemplating, contemplation ; Ibid., p. 46. 

CONTENANCE, Countinans, b. Demean- 
oor, bearing ; Kin'gis Quair, st 45, 50, 82| 
Barhour, L 392, 482 ; be countinanM^ ap- 
parentlj, to all appearance. Ibid., zi. 496. 

V . COKTENE. 



Barbour naet both eentaMOice and conUmng in the 
nme aenee, til, 387. 

CONTENTATIOUN, t . Satisfaction, com- 
pensation ; Burgh Rocs. Edin., 6th March, 
1525-6. V. Content. 

CONTROWIT, part. pt. Contrived, in- 
Tented, devised ; Douglas, Virgil, ii., ch. 3, 
Edin. MS. V. Coxtrdfe. 

In Raddimao's Ed. wiUruuU from contrufe; etmirowU 
k from the other form eon/rooe, which ie given by 
HftlliwelL The term ie not correctly rendered in 
Small'a Oloea. to Dooglaa. 

CONYETH, M. A certain duty paid to a 
chief or superior. 

The followia^ atatement will make Jamieaon'a ex* 
ptaaation of thia term complete. 

"Ce ne e<A waa the Iriah *Coinmhedha or Coigny,' 
and the * Dorraeth ' of the Welah laws ; and was 
loonded epon the original riffht which the leaders in 
the tribe had to be sopporteu by their followers. It 



to eignifv a night s meal or-nsfection given by the 
ooenpiera of the land to their superior when passing 
throvgh hia territory, which was exigible four times in 
the year ; and when the tribe territory came to be re> 
cognised as crown land, it became a fixed food contri- 
bution eharged npon each plougbgate of land. 



*« In the leign of Alexander tiie Third thia woid 
to have asaamcd the form- of Waytinga, and ap- 
pears in the CiMniberiain Rolla of hia reign as a burden 
open tho Tham^pa." Skene's Celtic Scotland, iii. 232. 

CONVICT, CoxTicK, Convtkkyt, part.pt. 
Convicted, fownd guilty; used also for con- 
demnedy and as short fur convicted and 
oondemned. 



•• 



. • aad thai be coavief, thai sail pay amerey* 
MBtofniJe.** Bargh Lewis, ch. 60 

**Ieobel Ookkie in Kyntor, be rertew of thia com- 
mission. €9mmeà and bmnt, 19th FeU, 1596." Trials 
far Witcheiaft, Spald. .\liac., i. 84. 

** And |pf eelw saakia ivil ale • . . and be eon* 
VfUtjfi of it, eelw aaU gif til hir mereyment viii a.,** &o. 
Bttfgh Lewis, ch. ax 

CONVYNE^ CWWYN, CONWYKB, COVYWB, 

CovTKG, «• Agreement, bargain, counsel, 

Elot, design ; used both in a good and in a 
ad sense; Barbour, ir. Ill, r. 301, ix. 14, 
xiiL 122. 

O. Fr. lesim, egrsement, eontrirattce. 

CONYE, CoNTiB, i. A double hook or 

cleek lued bj fleers in suspending a car* 

case of mutton, beef, &c. 

** . • . ane esafc; aae eamndl, with ane obtnae.** 
Bnigh Beca. Ahefd., L 176, Sp. C. 

OONTIE, OoxmE, OoYXYHE, adj. Cornered, 
ang^ar, squared. V. Goix. 

*'. • . xii* kswyn stanys astlayr and coffnyhe 
swilk aa faUys to that werk.*' Charters of Edin., 
29th Not., 1387. 

COPPIN, part pL Errat. in DiCT. for 

Cropputj crept, <|. v* 

Thie mietake eri^nated in lytler's Ed. of The 
KingisQnair. V. Note in Skeat*a Ed., p. 92. 

COOM, s. Dust from a mill, mr from riddled 
seeds, i.e., from com, Orkn. 

COPILL, f. A couplet, Eingis Quair, st. 
92, 93, S.T.S. 

COPPrr, adj. Cup-shaped, hollow; Douglas, 
Virgil, ziii., ch. 4, Edin. MS. 

Raddiasan'a Ed. haa toppH, topped, atop, bom* 
aloft. The paesage mna thue : — 

.... thesaale 
Sehakaad hyr C9ptl sehell or than hir tale. 

CORBAL, CORBELL, f. A projecting stone 
or piece of timber which supports a super- 
incnmbent weight ; also used as short for 
wrbdrtabU 

** Item, for enwins of twa geistie and eeròf/Zij^ ilk 
gcist z' and ilk eerfrftf ▼** ; snmma ijs s^.** AoctiL 
Bargh of Edinbnq^, 26th Jan., 1554. 

Fr. corheHUt a wicker basket; also, a oorbel in 
masonry. 

CoRBALSAiLTB, 8, Prob. parapets or other 
projections corbelled out beyond the face of 
a fortiSed walL V* Saillie. 
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JftBois tiUTM, U bstUlliiig €»ròaimi^ 

fh CMMffi^ a oorbd, and aaUUe^ m p r o j e clio a; ¥km 
**mUUkd€ «ia<MM» an oatjattiag room ;" Oolfr. 

COBCE, «. Croat. Y. Cors. 

OOBDINAR, Cordon ABBy Cobdtitab^Cos- 
DBVAB* #• A Bhoemaker, Accts. L. H. 
TraM. L 65, iii. 268, 285* E. eardt 

Ol f^. ctrdoam, eordaw mm t CordoivMi 
RoqooCorl Low Lat. eonLotmrnm^ from Cordom^ a i 
In^ of CordoTa» ia Spain. Y. Skoal's Etym. Hicr. 

COBDOK, f. A place of detentioD for 
eril-doon ; a locK-op, prison cell 

•«. . • Not.. ISH for iz. saokku with Iknr 
•luiloto tho ix.e^rdokkUoi Uio lollMÌIh,''ao. 
Baigh of EdiobnMh, u. 294 

Pkobi from Com. eueriAeaca^ wnrng-aoan^ 
door, ft gwlty ponoo. 

CORD-TAWES, «. Taws of cord; L«l, a 
scourge of small cords. 

**. • . thoKirk . . . • as boÌDff a doBBo of 



doooimag tho Lord's 
KnkboHaU, oh. 13. 

OOSD WAN, COBDWANE, #. y.COBOBTAV. 

COBEIS, f. pL Cork-heeled shoes. 

Tkio lorm ooonn in a list of artieloo of drsM obtaÌBod 
for tho Qaoon and kor ladios wkon preparinr toataiion 
a BJlsrimago to Wbitkom in Anfnist» 1473L Tko lisl 
iinosdsd, "Thingia tone for tho Qnoenis ponono.'* 



In tho flrstb to Osldwolo of hiro chalmira^ to pav 
forpa^rniaand cor^ sija." Aocto. L. H. Tkoasi, i. 



SB Xhokion. 



aio tho '« eorld jeAono " of oar old baOndiL 

COBNLANDy Cobneland, #• AiaUe, 
tiOedy or caltiTated land. 

** • • '• prata, marrooia, hortoa tonas arahilos^ So 
mm g l sn dL torcas noa arabilos /if mloadL'* Em* ^Ì*^ 
Sif. 

COBNIS, 9. pL Com crops. S. 

COBONAT, vari. adj. Crowned, Henrjrson, 
Lyoan and Mens, L 58. 

Lai eoronoloi^ id.; from IaI cotono, a orown. 

COBPS-OUARDE, t . Body-guard ; Blame 
of Eirkboriall, ch. 19. 

COBBECTOBy Cobbectoub, $. Bector, 
instructor, conductor; as, ^eomeiavr of 
theqneir," rector of the choir ; Burgh Bees. 
AbenL, 5 Oct 1553, Houlate, L 21%. 

COBBODY, CoBODT, s. A sum of mooej, 
or an allowance of food, drink, and clothing 
due to the King from a yassal for the 
maintenance of an accredited servant vriten 
passing through his lands* Y. Conveth, 



Datid L of Soot, mado frvqnont visits to tho 
of Honrf I. of Eng., and on oach oocasion 
providod !(« both in going and rstaining by grsnts of 



esrrotfy. V. Cilondsr of DoennMnta rehting to 
8ootlaud» i. S^ 
O. Fr. c oar fe r, owrrt p ir , to fonisli, proTÌdo. 



COBSAY, CoBBiB, f. A kind of cap worn 
by women : called also a eourehe^ a curehe^ 
a CMreA^; aod like M. E. eourchef^ is der. 
from Fr. eouvrt^k^f* 

'*• . pnUing of hir corsay of hir hoid and ragKÌDg 
ofhirhair.** Bugk Boca. Poahlos, p. 275, Boo. Soo. 



COBTBIKYS. s. A kind of cloth made at 
Courtray, the Flemish name of which was 
Cortrijck, or Kortryk. 

Fonowtng two ontrico aa to tho pnrebaae of oloth of 
Tproa oomeo **idom oompotat per empeionem de r 
poviis cum ilimidio j alna cum dioiulta aliia Cortrikya et 
oommnnis Tarii colofia ot precii.'' Exch. Rolls, Soot. 
ÌL469. 



COBUYN, COBYTXE, wnrL vt. Carved out, 
cut from ; Douglas, Virgil, 141, 9, Budd. 
ed. ErraL in Dict, q* v. 

Edin. HSb has o si ryn s , which proves Dr. Jamieaon's 
rendering to ho wre^g. However, ho only followed 



COSYNE, CosTNO, #. A cousin, near rela- 
tion, Barbour, xiL 31; pi. eotyngis^ Ibid, 
viu. 396. 

COSTNAGE, f. Sjn, kindred, relationship; 

Ibid. V. 135. y. COSIKOXACE. 

COT-ABMOUB, Coteabmoub, Coyt- 
Abmoub, Cot of Abmis, s. ' A surcoat or 
tabard char«d with armorial bearings ; eot» 
armour^ Barbour, zriii. 95 ; pi. eot^armovrii^ 

' armorial devìcei^ Ibid. viii. 231. These 
terms are also used by Barbour and Douglas, 
meaning a coat of mail. 

•'Item, rs Sept^ 1«BS] for ij. dno of dowbil redo 
taflaty, to bo tho Kingia toimi SMsr, zxzvj a.'* Accts. 
L, H. Tftaa., i. 8S2. 

And on 3 Oct., 14S8, *' . • . for ix c&ft armourU 
to the harroldis and pwoyfantis, price of ilk peyce^ 
sylk, goido, aysars^ and the nuikm of tbaim, v li ; 
snmma of the iz. zlv IL" Ibid. L ISS. 

O. Fr. cole, a coat ; cnnoin/, araven or charged with 
arms. Bat, sa a ooat of mail, from cole, a coat ; and 



COTHEBLIE, 
Orkn. 



Endly, affectionate; 



COTTOIT, COTTONT, COTTONIT, COTONTT, 

adf» Dressed with a nap, having a soft 
nap; as, coffoii lamMHnnuj lambskins with 
the wool cottoned or dressed, Accts. L. H. 
Treas., i. 202 : coionyt elaih^ cloth dressed 
or finished with a long nap, Ibid. L 164. 

COTTONOY, 9. An annoyancci Orkn. 

COU, v.snds. V.Cow. 
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To COUCH, «. a. To lay, inlay, set, deck, 
adorn ; nret. and part. pi. touehit, decked, 
Kingis Qnair, at. 46. 

COUCHIT, CowcHiT, part. ft. Inlaid; 
sameasCootcfait, q.T.yI>oagla8. ^couched. 

COUDE,CoDB,f. Cbrieooi-clotb. Y.Cude. 

To COUER, V. a. To recover. Y. Coi:b, 
Cower. 

COIJKTESFOOTE, «. Pattern, example, 
imitation. E. counttr/nt. Y. Counter- 

FACTE. 



** For M th* Lord toid to bit two difcipUt (that after 
Iho cuunttrfooU of BltM, wonld bavo ccmDiandcd a 
oonsumiog fire to come domKO agaiaet tbe iiibi>abitali 
SamaritaBM.)" Blame of KirkbnriaU. cb. 16. 

COUKTINANS, Counttkaks, t. Y. Can- 
Unanca. > 

COUP, CòwFy#. Y.COOF. 

To COUP, tr. a. To shoot or empty the load 
of a eaup or cart. Addit. to Coup, «. 

Coup, #• 1. A eayp or cart-load ; as, ^ eaup9 
of fnilyie," cart or horsfr-ioads of manure, 
Ayr and Wigtown Arch. Coll., iv. 149. 

S. The act, r^ht, or liberty of emptying a 
cart-load. 

8. A place for shooting or emptying cart-loads 
of earth, ashes, and rubbish. 



Clay-boles, qnarriet, etc., tbat tbe owaers 



to be 



ailed up are adrertiaed aa comp§. 

Free Couf, s. Liberty to coicp or denosit 
rubbish free of charge ; also, a place where 
this liberty may be had. 

To advertiae a /ne-coup at sacb a place ia tbe aaaal 
aetbod of notifying tbat mbbiab ia nrgently required 
at tbat place for leTcllio|[ parpoacaL 

Tbe foregoing applicatione of Ccmp are atiU need. 

To COUPON, CowpoK, CuLPON, r. a. To 
cut into pieces, slice, cut up. 

** For aoperatition ia lyke aome aerpcnta, tbat tbongb 
tbey be amponed in many cnttea, yet tbey can keepe 
some lyfè in alL" Blame of Kiikbnriall, cb. II. 

Fr. caifpen, a slice : from covpcr, to cat. 

CO€POK, COWPON, CULPON, S. A shred, 
tag, cutting, pairing. Addit. to CowpoN, 
q. T. 

Tbe form cufpoii oceut ia Chancer, meaning a little 
bnncb or bnadle. 

To COUR, Cure, v. a. To cover, spread, 
protect, to senre with the mate ; part. pr. 
aureing^ used also as a s. . 

*' In tbe action peraewed be tbe aaid Robert Edmnnd 
againat Robert Alexander in FoggiebiUuk for balf a 
erona for eurtimg a mare witb tbe persewer atoi*ed 
borao. Tbe Jndge decerned tbe defender to pay balf 



pryoa becanae tbe defender waa oblidged to goe to 
another bone, qnbicb waa proved at the bar." Cora- 
hill Baron Court Book, Ayr and Wigtown Arch. CoU., 
ÌT. 240. 

CouR, Cure, t . A cover, dish ; pi. ctrrif, 

cureisf bske-meats, cooked meats, Iloolati*, 

1. 695. 

Qivtn aa Citrtr in Dtcr., which is a miareading of 
Piiikerton'a cd. Bann. MS. baa cnrrit ; Aaloan MS. 



CouRFTRE, CuRFOTR, s. Curfew, eveniug- 
bell. Fr. cauvre-fnu 

** Ordania tbe atepiU and hnok to he ordonrlie and 
■nficientlie kenit, nait and wont, and to regno (rina> 
xij houria, tj bonria, and comrjjjre nycbtlie." Bargh 
Rec Pteblea, p. S24; Roc Soc. 

The t«-iui occura in Aberdeen Buigh Beca., S7 Oct, 
1603 aa cvi/oyr. 

To COUBAY, V. «. To curry, to dress or 
prepare tanned leather for the shoemaker. 

** Item, whair thai anld gif thair letbir gnde oyle and 
tanlcb, tnai gif it hot watter and aalt. Item, thai wirk 
it or it be eovraiC, in greit hindering and akaith of tho 
Kingia liegia.'* Cbalmerlan Air, cb. 22. 

O. Fr. coaroier, later owretf r, or aa Cotgrave baa it 
C ùnr o p e r, coa r r o ycr , *'to carrie, tawe, or dreaae, aa 
leather." 

Bni^ny givee the fonna eonretrr, cenreter, eoam^, 
to cqnip, fttmiab, nrepare, pot in order: from tho 
root roi^ ret, r««, oraer, arrangement. 

COUBPLE, s. The crupper of a saddle; 
Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 388. Y. Curple. 

COUBTICIAN, CuRTiciAN, t. A courtier,, 
courtesan ; Compl. Scot., p. 133. Fr. 
cotirftMfi. 

COUBTINOIS, f . p^ Curtains. 

'*Item. [A. 1474] fra Will of Rend to bind my Lordtn 
coarfijvo* jA qnarter of bnhrame, price zij d." Accta. 
L. H. Tivai., i. 41. 

'*Jfy Lcrd" here mentioned waa Prince Jamea, 
afterwarda Jamca IV. of Scotland, and tbe bit of back- 
ram became part of tbe fomiabing of bia cradle. 

COUTH, CouTHiN, 9. A two-year-old and 
a three-year-old coal-fish, Orkn. 

COUTHY, CouTBiE, adj. Y. Couth. 

To COVAIT, COWAIT, V. a. To desire^ 
wish, crave ; Court of Yenus, iii. 184, 502» 

To COW THE BENT. Lit. to crop the 
coarse grass of the common or of untilled 
land ; to take what one can get, to live as 
one may. Cow the Bent implies liv iug on 
poor fare, and hence poverty, disgrace, mis- 
fortune. 

If ilcb cowa are paatnred on tbe beat graaa ; leaa worth 
eattle are aent to cow ikt òenf. When a person ia die* 

f raced or caat off, be ia aaid to be-aent to com ike ÒtnL 
he life of poverty, diagraee, or miafortnne, ia oftea 
caUed a life of "cow ike hem," 

And anm day qnben he aali bis skaith. 
He will yew thank and rewaird baitb. 
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And toni tbe fox bftk to hit rsiit, 
Àaà fomior itylo of «919 M« bent, 

OOWARDY, COWARDIE, t. Cowardice, 
faiut-heartedness. Barbour, i. 26, 747, 
Edin. MS. 

Cimh. MS. readi waidre, ■tratagem* ewmiag, in is. 
747» which corUinlj makes better teose. V. Skeat's 
BailMwr, GloM., and note p. 579. 

CO WBEL, CowBiLL, CowBLB, «. v. Coble, 
Cobk. 

COWNTOUR, s. V. Comptour-burd. 

CowNTOURis, «. pL Counters, called also 
Nuremberg tokene^ used in calculations on 
the Counter or Coroptour-board. Accts. 
L. H. Treas., i. 300. 

GOYNYE, f . and adj. Comer. Y . CciN. 

CBAAR, Crake, #« V. Crease. 

OBABBINO, $. Irritation, proyocation, 
rage ; Henryson, Orpheus and Eurjrdice, 1. 
S03. v. Crab. 

CRABSTANE, Cribstane, 9. Kerbstone, 
border of street pavement ; S. 

GSAIKAND, part. Croaking, ciying; 
Henryson, Preiching of the Swallow, L 159. 
y* Cbaik. 

GRAIO, «. Neck, throat. V. Crao. 

CSAELINO -CHEESE, t. SefivK) of 
tallow pressed into the form of a cheese ; 
used for feeding dogs, poultry, etc., S. 
Addit. to CracklinoSì 

TsQow rofuae ia also called crakking$; and the cako 
croliiiiy-cAeeM ; West of S. 



CBAK-RAIP.Crak-Rape, t. Crack-rope ; 
one fit for the hangman's rope ; a term of 
ooDtempt applied to a thief or a rascal, ex- 
pressive of what he deserves. 

In dield and tchanie oar dayis we f ndoro : 
BjBS widdie-nek and erak'taip callit alt. 
And tiU oar hTTS bangit op m the hals. 

Mtntfrnm, TodCt Cot^fettioun^ L 48. 

Ib Dr. Laing's ed. of Henryson this term is carelessly 
laadored **kangman*s rope," 

Crat'raip or crack'Tope^ crack-hemp, erack-haUcr, 
mn terms of oontemot ased both in £02. and Soot., and 
gMMfmlly applied to nabit-and-repate thief es : bat, like 
the term wtadie-nek as ased by Henryson, and galìowè' 
kird of modem times, they were also applied to rogues, 
Tssrsli. and miscreants of the worst kind, to express the 
€ad they will oomo to, or the panishment they deserve. 
Shakespeare certainly uses crack-hemp in tnis sense. 
Some writers, however, define craek-raip as one who 
IMS been hanged, but escaped by the breaking of the 
rope; for a man can't be hanged twice. Bat this 
■esaning ia, at least, not the one in which the term ia 
commonly ased ; and prob. it has originated from the 
■ùstaken idea that cmck meacs to break. In this 
•OBoecttOB it means to stretch or strain tight, to stretch 
to tho ntmost : jast as we say the rigging, cordage, or 



timbers of a ship orack and shiver when straining ia a 
■torm. 

CRAN, s. A crane; also, a vulgar name 
for a heron ; Accts. L. U. Treas., L 182« 
Dickson. 

In Scot, records the word eran almoet always means 
a heron, and during the fifteenth -century ibis bird 
must have been common in Scotland, as it formed an 
important dish at great feasts. V. Oloes. to Aceta. 
But the crane never was a native of Scotland, and has 
always been an exceedingly rare viaitant^ 

Orlikeacnm, 

That man take nine steps before she flee, 

A.wS. cran, Dan. krane, Swed. kran^ id. 

CRAN-CRAIO«CRAN-CRAIOIE,CRAK-CRAiaiT, 

i. and adj. Crane neck, one who has a 
long slender neck ; also, crane-necked ; as, 
^That cranrcraigU beast cou'd never ca' 
coals,** West of S. 

v. CVtiii, a crane^ and Craigt a neck. 

CRAP-HEICH, Crop-Heich, Crops - 
Heioh, adj.^ adv.f and f. Topmost, highest: 
«1 the erop-'heichf in the highest place, 
Houlate, L 408, Bann. MS. 

CRARE, e. V. Creare. 

CRASIE, Crast, Chraist, t. A kind of 
bonnet for women, a sun-honnet, Cljdes^ 
Lothian. Y. Oaberlunzie Wallet, p. 40. 

CRAUDONy e. A craven. V. Crawdoh. 

CRAW-POCKIES, 8. The eggs of sharks, 
skate, and dog-fish, Orkn. 

To CREAN, Creen, Crein, v. a. Forma of 
Crine, to shrivel, &c., q. v. 

CREANCE, Creans, «. Credit. Fr. er4anee. 

*' And all manner of othir thingis tiU thair creanct 
lent or laid in wed within thair burghe jt saU folly bo 
determyt and audit." Fragments of Old Laws, ch. 8. 

CreaNSOUR, $. A creditor. Fr. erianeier. 

" And gif he wil nocht it outquyte, it sal bo saldo 
and the creatuour sail tak his dett." Bnx|^ Lavrii, 
ch. 79. 

Credence, «. Credentials, testimonials ; evi- 
dence, attestation. O. Fr. ertdenee^ as 
creance. 

Quhen thai oonsanit had the eas and the credetue. 
Be the herald io ball huve thai nocht ellis. 

CRE AT, pret, and part. pa. Created, CompL 
Scot., p. 34, 43, E.E.T.S. 

CREESIIIE, adj. v. uuder Creisch. 

CREMAR, 8. A pedlar, a hawker of wares ; 
Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 184. V. Creamer. 

Accenting to the burgh laws the cremar waa allowed 
to have an open stand or stall at certain fairs and mar- 
kets but their usual atance was on tho street, and if 
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pOMÌble DMT the door of » church, m noticed in the 
entry qunted ftbove. 

The barKeM and ffuild-brother, who kept ft booth or 
^p, had no favour fur the crtmar; and it waa reckoned 
dMhonourabie for a booth-keeper to be a emnar aa well. 
Indeed, in a dispute amons the hammermen of Olawow 
in 1645 regarding one of their brethren who had been 
trmmmg^ the provoet and mat(i«tratea were intreated 
to protect the craft ; and the petititm presented br the 
gnfld craved them ** to caus the said Robert keip him- 
•elf and his wair within his owne buith anddrtme, and 
to eonsider that no buithe keiper aught to oe ana 
^mer" etc. Burgh Reca. Glasgow, VoL IL^-p. H. 
V, Drop,. 

CREME.STOK,Crem-Stok,#. The chrism- 
stock or vessel for holding the holy anointing 

"Item, ane ertm-Uok of siluer with ane cloannr of 
■flner and the laif of the graithe langand thairto of 
Mors." R^. Vestments, ftc. St. Salvator's ColL St 
Ajidrewa, Maitland Club Misc., iii. 203. 

O. Fr. cremne^ the chriam. 

CREMESYE,.*. V. Cramesye. 
CBEN, f. A crane. V. Crake. 

CBENISHED, pari. pt. Notched, serrated ; 
broken or gapped along the top or ec^ as 
a mouldering wall or rusty sword. 

••The back dyick of the college jaird quhilk is erm. 
ùML and speldit . . and Hckle to faUL" Aberd. 
Baigh RecoDla, 28 Aug., 1646. 

O. Fr. crene, nicked, notched, indented. 

CRENYIE, adj. Small, dwarfish, Orkn. 
CBESCHEIy $• Grease. V. Creisch. 

*• • . . fialset in weyande of ony thyng anilk aa 
woll, nowte eruche or swyne sayme," etc. Barffk 
Lawis, eh. 68. * 

ORE WIS, s.pL Craves. V. Croo, Crcyc 
CRIIT, Criour. V. under Cry. 

To CRINGE, Crynoe, CREyoE, Crainoe, 
V. n. To cringe, crouch, shrivel, draw to- 
gether, cower; as, '•He sits cring'nC at the 

He criplit^ he eryngit, he cairfuUy cryd. 
He solpit and sorrowit in sichtnffis seir. 

HoulaU, L 956, Sana. US. 
AM generally need this term seems to be a freq. of 
arme, to shnrel, grow leas ; Gael cnomiN : which, 
however, could not CTolve the final ge. As used in 
ifod. Eng., it is said to be derived from A-S. cWjunin 
aimcgan, erinean, to sink in battle, fall, succumhTv' 
8keat*s Etym. Diet. 

CROFF, Cruff, «. A hovel, sty. V. Crufb. 

CROIP, f . Crop ; croip and ealf^ crop and 
grass, Henryson. V. under Calf. 

CROKETS, CuOKETTis, •. pL Ruffles, I 
neck*ornaments, curls, tresses; West of 8. 
Addit to Crockats. 

CrockeU were twists of hair originally. V.HalliweU. 

To CRONE, Crcne, v. n. V. Crotn, Croon. 



CROOK, Cruik, i. A crack or cleft in m 
rock, or in a rocky hill-side ; also, hollows 
under projecting rocks; Barltour, x. 602, 
605, Hart's Ed. E. creeks. 

CROOKED, Crukyt, a//;. Deformed, lame, 
decrepid. V. Cruke. 

** Andrew Bachanan in Robertlane pursues Thomaa 
Wylie in Meikle Corshill for curing of ane horaa 
troaketL'* Corshill Baron Court, Ayr and Wigtown 
Arch. Coa, ir, 107. 

'"Oiffony of our brether of the gilde in his eyid faU 
mcyf or pare or in ane ▼ncurabill seyknes, and ho 
Bane ncMht of his awin whar of he may be sustenyt 
. . . hesalbereleffyt." Lawia of tho Gild, ch. 12. 

To CROON, Croun, v. a. To hum or sing 
softly, as to an infant ; to sing with subdued 
voice, as for practice when one is alone or 
pleased. V. Croyn. 

WbUse holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 
whiles crooning o'er some aald Scotii sonnet 

Sums, Tom o* SkanUr. 
But blythel^ Uk* the road, an' while journeying alsn& 
Croon cheerily to myssF an auld ScotU«h sang. 

Alex. WdwiCo Poems, p. 410. 
In the Dicr. croon is represented as a neut. rb. only. 

To CROoy, Crou!^, v. n. To emit low, sad, 
sorrowf al tones, to sing a lament ; to nioom» 
lament; as, ** She sits croonirC for her baira 
that's gane.'* Addit. to Croon, Crotn. 

Crwm is also used to express playing or practising in 

*• » ^\ "^* ^^^' ^^ "^*"' shepherd eroanin on his 
ppe. In this sense James Ballantine uses the tem 
in his merry song. "The Auld Beggar Man." 
He puffd on the wearer, he ran to his loom ; 
He ahankit the raab baine to cobble his ahoon ; 
He akelpit the herd, on hi.H b(»g-n*ed to croon- 
Saw ye e'er sic a strong aald man f 

OabeHunsie's WaOei, pi 14. 

Croon, Croonach, s. The act of singing in 
a soft low voice, a song of sorrow or lamen- 
tation, a low sweet hillaby; 6aberlunzie*a 
Wallet, p. 198. Addit. to Croon. 

CROOPAN,*. The throat, Orkn. 

CROOPAN, s. The tail crupper; girth of 
a horse, Orkn. 

CROP, Crope, 8. The top. V. Crap. 
CROP,CRUP,^ra?e. Crept, did creep. Addit 

to Crap. 

The forms crap, crop, crup, are still used as prot. of 
creep ; so also are the corresponding forma of the part, 
pt. crappen, croppen, cruppen, 

Croppin, part. pt. Crept, Kingis Quair. 
St. 182, Skeat^s Ed. S. T: S. ^ ^ "^^ 

In the Dicr. this word is given aa Comir, from 
TVUer's ed.; but it is a misit«ding. See NoU ia 
8keat*a ed., p. 92. 

tnppiH, erep, cnp, erap, crop, 

CROPE, r. and ». Croak. V. Croup. 
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CBOSE-GAIRD. Ooroe-Gairdis^ $. The 
oroeB-guard, the watch or watchmen at 
the burgh orofls; Burgh Reca Edin., ìt. 
187, Rea 8oa 

€ROnF« «. A kind of hide, a stout shoe- 
laather. 

** And Ihar k mi^% for Ui« etoage ot a Uwt of liydyt 
iQ d. of ft ImI of cro^^j d.** Fngmoate of Old Lawb» 

CROUNE, Gbouh, Cbovnb, Cbonb, s. A 
eiown, a gold coin of which thera were 
▼arionsdeDominationa current in Scotlandt 



1. &oflw Croune^ first struck by Robert III., 
which yaried in value at different periods 
from ISs. to 13s. 4€L ; but it was generally 
leckoned at 13s. 4d. Accts. L. IL Treas^ 
L167. 

S. Franehe CroìMèt which varied in value from 
lis. 6d. to 15s., but the usual value was 
14s. This coin was very much used in 
Scotland ; indeed, it appears to have been 
the favourite gold coin during the 15th and 
16th cents. Ibid. i. 64, 167. 

^ CrowM of the SofUf i.e., crown of the sun, 
so called from its mint mark, and often 
mentioned in old accounts, was reckoned at 
14s. value, Ibid. L 302. 

-GROVE, Cboote, t. A trap for fish, Aberd., 
Perths[y West of S. V. URUTfi. 

€ROWNAIR,f. Coroner. V. Cbownare. 

<3RnCHET, GRACHET, s. A little crook 
or deek, Barbour, z. 41. Fr. crocluL 

ORUDQEBAK, f. Crookback. In M. Eng. 
trocMaetf erouoKbaek. 

'A, c rmip èc A that eairftiU eativo bar*. 
AmvIoì^ Kimg Stui, L US, ad. 1S74. 

ORniE,#. y. Crook. 

dRUK, Obuxb, Gruir, s. The strong iron 
hook used in snapending a large pjt over 
a firo; also^ the iron chain with a small 
hock called a aab attached, used in sus- 
pending a small pot. Prob. this confusion 
aro63 mm the freanent qse of both eruit 
and aai for suspenrting a small pot ; Burgh 
Lawis, ch. 16. Addtt. to Crook. 

S. A shepherd's crook or staff. By heuk and 
^ruk^ by reaping hook -or shepherd's staff» 
that is, by tilling land or keeping flocks; 
and these being the primitive m^des of earn- 
ing a living, the phrase in early times 
would ropresent by thU way or iliat^ by one 
$§ay or oihsr^ by tome meane. In like man- 



ner, by heut and eruk would ropresent by 

boih tMys, and then by all teaye or meane^ 

by any or every way» 

Tkmmairwt git hyUuk and eruk, 
Wa aftan grow tha areediar. 

AUs, Wiiaomt Aa Skturk, % 7. 

▲aothar maaaiqg of emk, cruik^ ia givaii midar 
Cbook AiTD Bauds. 

Cruktt, adj. Decrepit V. Crooked. 

CRULL, s. A confused heap, a complete 
smash, Orkn. 

CRUMB, Crumbs, s. A curve, bend, crook; 
hence, in a fish the point where the body 
bends or curves from tha tail, the anal fin. 

" Naitliar aaU it ba laaaam to him to cntt tha aal- 
monnd abova tha crumbe or any parta tharof," ate. 
Bunch Rac& Glasgow, 17 Feb., 1644. V. Salmon Tail. 

Thia ia an axtract from the famoai Olasgow " Law 
of Salmoand Taila " to which appeal waa often mada 
daring tha 17th and earijr part of the ISth eanta. 

GaeL craim^ a bend* canratara; from, crom, orookad. 

To CRY, 9. a. To proclaim, publish, declare ; 
as, ** 7b ery a fair or a roup." Addit to 
Cry, q. V. 

To Crt a Fair. To proclaim or give public 
notice r^arding the holding of a fair. 

In oldan tinea thia waa a great and moat important 
proclamation, and waa mada with all due ceremony on 
tha evening of tha day before tha fair. To the people 
of tha bai^ the proclamation waa mada bv a town- 
oAoar atandins on the tolbaith etair, or an the atepa of 
^ tha oroea : and to the landward or country people it 
waa matia by another officer who atood on the pablio 
grean or common. 

Tha following extract from the Bnrgh Reoorda of 
Olaagow girea a fnU acooont of " tha crying of a fair." 
It ia dated S July, 1590. 

**The peaoa of the fair waa proclamit ba David 
Coittia, mair of fie, vponn the Grene, and be Jamaa 
Andaraon, town officer, vpoan the tolbaith atair, aftir 
the forme and taononr vnderwrittio : — Foraainekle aa 
tha aarint day of Jnlij approcheand ii the fair day of 
tha bargh and citie of Obwigow of anld, heirfoir, 1, in 
onr Soverane Lordia name, and ala in name and behalf 
of tba baillieof tha regalitie of Olaigw, and proveat and 
bailUaa of the eama, commandia and charsia and ab in- 
hibiti and forbiddia all our Sovarane Lotdit liegea that 
nana of thame tak vpoan hand to mola^^ or trunble ony 
peraone or perMUiia repairand to the aaid fair, remane> 
and thairin, or paaiand thairfra, for aid feid or new, 
for anld dett or new, or brek the peace of the laid fair 
ba way of tailsia or tmblance, for the apace of aacht 
dayia nizt th«irefter. mder the pane of ten pnndia ilk 
fanlt vnforgavin." Burgh Race. Glasgow, L Ì5Ì, Rec. 
Soc. 

To Cnr a Roup or Sale. To proclaim or 
publish it by the bellman or town officer. 

In towna the beUman paaaad through the •treeta with 
hia proclamation : but tn country diatricta with acat> 
tared population he cried a roup or aale at the church 
door aa the people came out. 

O aucUoneera he waa the wale. 
And rairiy he could erg a aaU 
On Sabbath, when the kirk did acale. 
And nair did aparai 
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Crut, Critt, Cbtdr, Cride, pre/, and pari. 
pL Cried, pnielatmed; proclaimed in church. 

••• • • pfllBlOAiMwirtliatbroehtcheriwtotli* 
King and criU on him for tilaer, iiij i." AcvU. L. U. 
TwM., L 3«. « . 

•• . . [3 FeK, 1490] • • John* Kejrr. mcwin* 
ger, patttnd with tha Kin^ lettret in Oaloway and 
Ouryk to gar wapynadiainagia ba cry/f,** ate. IlHd.» 

la Waat of 8. tbia tarm ia pran. eriiU (i aa f o pride), 
and eryd€ (y aa in dyed) : ganarally afyde, whan it aoda 
a phraaa or aaotenoab and arkie, wlien it ia followed by 
Otkarworda. .... 

' Bafora tba BagiatntioB Act ^ama into foroe, tha fee 
pftid to a SaaMon Clark for proclamation of banna waa 
aallad cryia Mer. 

Criour, CRiBRf #. An uiferior officer of a 
burghy a town«officer« a aergeand, a beadle. 

**Tba criamrÌB raariandia] aal ba ohotjrn commonly ba 
tha ooai«Bt of all tha bnnai, and thai aw to ba lele 
man and of gvda faaM, ana thai sal auer fewta to the 
King and tha aldirraan and the bailyeis of tha tonne 
and to all bnigaa ia foil court." Bur^h Lawia, eh. 71. 

Tha erier waa, aa thia extract iudicatea, au officer of 
ooa* t, and aa oflkar of tha bnrgh ; inHeeJ, the name bv 
which ha waa beat known aad ia atill called, a lown^9 
oJuiTf indadaa both dntiaa. Ha acted aa crier at the 
c«>mmoa coorta, and paaaad tbroagh the town with bell 
or dram to imUiah aotieaa and proclamations; on great 
ooeaaiona ha led tba pcooaasion of magistratea and 
oarried a bright poUahad halberd, and on market days 
ho kept a ahaip eye on the weights and measures, and 
paaaea ronad m atalla arith the cudomen when they 
nplifted their dnea or ^etty cnstoma. Ha waa there- 
loca a waU-kaowa aad importaat person in the burgh 
of oMoB tiaieo ; bat hia aatiea aad his hononrs have 
been greatly dimiaialiad of Uto by Burgh Improvemcat 
Acta. 

CBYEE, Cruik. #• V. Crook. 

CRTSME, t. Conaecrated oil ; alao, unction, 
anointÌDg. Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 14. 

CUBBIE, 9. A gmall cassie or basket, often 
made of heather ; Orkn. 

CXID, CcDE, f. 1. Cnd; chewt their eude^ 
raminated» reflected, mused, meditated. 

OwTS a broad wt* bannocks heapet, 
Cheese, aad stoaps, aad ahwsss stood ; 

Some were roaring, ithers sleepit, 
Uhan quietly dUwi tkeir cutU. 

AUx. WUtm, WaUg mui Meg, u. L 

2. Stuff to chew, food. 

Thy CMdL thy daithis, thy coist, cnmis nocht of the. 

Hmdate, L 078, Bsnn. M& 

A.-S. cwkhf aad later caifa, end, from Mtfwaa, to 
ohaw. Gael cMMtt, food. 

CUDDIE, 9. A ditch or cutting to lead the 
drainage of a district to a river; also, an 
overflow connection between a canal and a 
river* Addit. to Cuddie, q. v. 

Except dnriag the time of flnshin;; or overflow the 
water in tha aidtik is stagnant or nearly so. 

The term is a corr. of O. Fr. eonduU, an aqueduct, a 
canal. V. Cv5aiB. 



CUDICHE, CUDOECHT, CODDECHT, COD* 

DACnBlCH, «. A term sjrnon. with Convetk^ 

q. V. 

Thia wutd fraquantlr occura in rentala of landa in 
the HighUnda and Islanda, and aigniaea a night'a 
▼ictnila ur entertainment : from Gael cukth, food, and 
oidikekBt night. 

CUDYOOH, CuDTBOCH, t. V. Cudeioh. 

CUIL, COTYL, adj. and v. Cool, North of S. : 
euU, West of 8. V. CuU, r. 

To CUIL YE, V. a^ To entice, beguile ; an- 
other form of CULTE, q. v. 

O.Fr.ya»flb',"tooouaao, heguile, deceiue ; " Cotgr. 

CITIR, 9. Task, office, duty, Court of Venus, 
Prul. 246 ^ th«»ught, desire, Ibid., i. 421. 

T» CuiR, V. a. To value, esteem, reganl. 

For sic storyis I cuir thame not ana prsne. 

Cbart </ Keaaa, iii. 646, d. T. Soe. 

O. Fr. cure, from Lat. cvni, cara. 

CUIT.f. The ankle. V. COTE. 

CurrnoNS, Cutikixgis, $. pL V. Curnaxs. 

To CUTTER, Cutter, v. a. and n. Same 
as Cutee, to cocker; also, to coax, wheedle, 
caress, fondle, whisper lovingly; Whistle 
Binkie, L 155, XL G6. Addit. to Cuteb, 

KUTEB. 

CfTTrsaBB, CuTTERBR, $. A coaxer, wheed- 
ler, faifner, fair-speaker ; West of S. 

CULD, V. aux. Did, Compl. Scot., p. 63, 
E. E. T. S. 

Thia paonliar use of eM aroaa from confoundina tha 
aaziliary gam (adid) with ean, and thaa using eM aa 
its past tense. 

To CULE, V. a. and n. To cool, to become 
cool. 

**Ha may cult hia oatea a wee,'' Le., ha must wait a 

littla. 

'< Keep your hrsath to eule your parritch ; '* aaid to 
one who ia aagiy without cauae. 

Schir Rauf oaaeht to kuU him, and tak mair of the licht 

He ksst rp his vesetr. 

With ane cheualroos chair. « ^ ^ .. *, 

Bmif CoUj/ear, s. 6S. 

A.-S. eòl» oool ; Daa HO, Swed. kyUg, Qer. kuhL 

• * 

CuLE, CuiL,.CinrL, adj. and $. Cool, cold, 
become cool or cold, of sufficient coolness. . 
As a f. like E. cool, cold, implying, state, 
condition, etc. 

Are ]F« no gaon to weaken the day, ye rognef 
Your petritch ia reaiW and ca/< in the cog. 

IT. ifiiter. Sleepy iVee Laddie, it. L 

CULPON,f. A shred. V. Oowpox, CouPO.v. 
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CULUH|iL A tail, fiiDcbmeiit 



k» Bulffl of SmmI Aataait wv, 
^tifalbavkiskiajbilL 

CULYERIN, CULUBKEKSy CULYRIKy 9. 

Qriguialljr ft hand gan of aTardlong ; after- 
waidi a cannon ofthe aecond order, long in 
proportion to iti calibie; also called a ser- 
wntine ; Aects. L. H. Treas^ L 122, 131« 
Y. Cuutixo. 

ft; tm h mw timt, inm tde w nt ^ an mià&r; lat eolwbnu 

CUM, Cioif, V. and «. Y. Cbm. 

CUl^ CuxB, CooM, Kiif» i. A tub, cistern, 
as, **a nulk-enm or kim ;" also, a large ladle 
for bdtng a boat ; West and South of S. 

Cumsir, Cooxsir, Kimm em, # • Lit. a small 
earn or inn, a small or shallow tub, a ladle, 
a stdounar* Y. EiMXKir. 

QmL omi. to kMDb hold : «ra|a% • milking pail, a 
. dif witlKMt a bandla ; M'Leod and 



CUMBLT. adj. Comdjr, Barbour, xi^ 132, 
Edin^MS. 

OUMFETHIS, s. pL A oorr. of Confectr, 
awoetmeats, q. ▼• It represents a pron. 
which is still common. 

OUMMEBIT, CuMMTBiT, Cumeait, Cum- 
BATIT, pnL and pari. pL Cumbered, en- 
cnmbered, harassed, oyerwhelmed ; Bart)our, 
zL 198, zÌT. 298, ziiL 127, ziv. 550, xrii. 
128. 

CUMRAW, Cull BOW,* #• A comrade, com- 
panioD, ndghbour. 

"* • . , lor kaipia* gad njcklbaidimd to thair 

w ai l o m K '' ale. Banih Rmil Prastwidi, 24 Apr., 157& 

Tkia form smj ba onlj tka local pron. of £. eomnuU, 

To CUMSEEL, Coii8£IL, •• a. To line the 
roof and walla of a room with wood, to 
ceiling and wainscot, to lath and plaster ; 
Old Church Life in Scotland, p. 38. Y. 
Coom-Cbil'd. 

Thia SMj ba a oomponad of eoa» altogether, and 
ÌL K. 9i(k, to eetl, to cover with boarde, line, etc., and 
laed ta impljr tha lining of a room with wood or with 
lalh and plaatar : bat moca prob. it ia coom-ee'd with 
aitandad meaning adapted to modem asage. In moat 
aama tha lining ia laid or fitted en cooau or framea. 

OuNGLIIS, 9.pL Coane gravel, roundish 
water -worn stones; EL shiny Us. V. 
Chinolb. 

CUHOLT, adj. Gniyelljr; covered with 
•hingies or roundish water-worn stones; 



as, ^a emmfljf shore;" A}ts., Orkn. Y. 
Cbinolu, 

CUNNAR, CoKNAB, 9. A tester, taster. 
V. CuH. 

*«Item, at tU pat aodit forth thair ail wande to 
certify ti»a omaarM of the ayl aa thai lolde. Item, 
at thai lell ail nacbt the raanor baand present, na yit 
cannand afterbcad.** Gbalawrian Air, ch. 39. 

In the Record editiott of Acta of Parliament and m 
the Ancient Lawa and Caatoma of Scotland issued by 
the Burgh Record Societr, these words are given sa 
laaaoni^ itamtar^ immmtma, tha transcriber haring pro- 
bably miaread c aa f. Cf . E. a/c-eoimcr. 

The following eztracta explain the use of the aU- 
wndt sod bow the ale was oraanf. 

'* And ilha btnnatara sal put hir alewande ututh hir 
bonsa at hir wyndow or abune hir dur that it may be 
aeabill oommnnly til al men» the quhilk gif scLo dois 
nocht scho sal pay for hir dcfalt iiij d." Burgh Ijiwia. 
oh. 6S. 

** • . . the bailyeia asll pass throu the towne with 
thair offieeria and cmmmmia and cwnd and vese the aill, 
and msk the prire b^w the aill saihe sanid fowr tymea 
in tha yeir," ate. Botgh Reca. Fi est wick, 8 ]Sov., 
WL 

Than tha eammr, having valncd tha ale, and declared 
it in the p re a e nca of tha bailiea and their officers* did 
"calk aponn a dnr alsmony scoria with cslk aa tha 
g^doon aalba aalde cf tha taida aile." Ibid., p. 17. 

In thoaa daya ale waa an important article of food, 
and it waa nceessair to protect it from the 'tricka of 
trade ' aa well aa the greed of the seller ; hence the 
following law, wUA Md good in every burgh. 

** Andacho [La.* tha bronstare] sail mak gud ale and 
uprobabill aa tha tym aakis. And gif scbo mskis ivil 
ate and doia apae the caatume of the toune and be 
canvykkyt of it, aeho sail gif til hir mercyment viii a. 
or than thole tbe lanch of the toune, that is to my be 
pat on the knkstnle; and the ale sail ba geyffin to the 
pvre folk the taa part, and the thryd part send to the 
brethyr of the boanitala. And rycht aic dome sal be 
done of meide aa of sJa.* Burgh Lawis, ch. 63. 

CUNNING, 9. A rabbit. V. Cunino. 

CUNTRE, CoinfTBE,g. Encounter, attack ; 
Douglas, Virgil, vii. ch. 9, Edin. MS. 
V. CouinnrR. 

CUNYE, CuKTRE, CuvTic, g. Coinage. 
Used also as an adj. ; as, ^ the eunuee silutr 
of the pennyis.** Accts. L. H. Treas., L 
3 1 2. Addit. to CuiNTiE. 

CuNTEiNG, pari, us a 9. Coining; as, '*in 
the eunyeing of fifty tna Trob pundis and 
ane halue vnce of brokin siluer vesschell," 
etc. Accts. L. H. Treas., 1. 168. 

CuNTEiT, preL and pari. pt. Coined ; Ibid., 
i. 313. 

CuNTEB, CuvTEOUE, CuKTiEH, s. A coiner; 
fals eunyer^ a false coiner, a maker of base 
money. V. CumriE-HousE. 

*' Item, for twa barm to carry XhnfaXa amyem to the 
gallows, and hame bringing of their legs and lieids. and 
eirding of thair bodcyis» xaij s.*' Aocts. Burgh of 
I Eiinbargh, 1553-4. 
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** • • • and th0 Mutl tiluer io ba bmoUt luuu j m 
■ftid to ba diliaerit to the maider citmfNmr^* [to.,- niM- 
tor of tho miat] etc Burgh Recs. fidmbnigh, 1554^ 

CUP» t. A term in golfing applied to a small 
cavity or hole in the cuurse, prob. made bjr 
the stroke of a previous player. 

To UlTP, 9. a. In golfing it means to mark 
or break the ground with the club when 
striking the ball ; also, to strike the ground 
with the club when driving a ball. 

CUPPIL, CUPPLE, 8. A stone of butter and 
a stone of skimmed milk cheese sold to- 
gether. 

**In 1737 a Lòohnnyoch farmer aold 14 tmppU of 
batter and eheese for £53 : 4 : Soota." Notea oa 
Loehwiunoch by Dr. CravrfonL 

CUR AS, CuKACe, «. A cuirass; Douglas, 
Virgil. Fr. cairaase. 

CURAT, «• A curator, proceptor. 

** Henry of CaUui ... of laacfafal aige, oat of 
tatoary and haa choaine til hia curaUi togoweme him.** 
Borgh Beca. Abeid., 12 July, 1463. 

CURBULYE, «. Lit. boiled leather: jack 
or jacked leather, leather that has been 
thickened and hardened in the dressing; 
Douglas, Virgil, v. ch. ' 7, Edin. MS. In 
Ruddiman's ed. eorhulye^ q. t. 

CURCHE, CuKOHEr, «. A woman's cap. 

V. COUBCHE, Car$ay. 

PL ewrckU oooara in Bargh Beca. Aberdeen, L 909^ 
Sjk C, bat ÌM miaprinted ewdu$. Unfortanately there 
are very many auch mittakea in thia moat iatereating 
•wiea of Bttfi(h Beoorda. 

CURE, 0. and «• Cover. V. Cour. 

CUBBB, «. Errat. in DiCT. for Cure. V. 
under Cour^ $. 

CURFOYR, 9. Curfew. V. Courfyre. 

CURIALL, adj. Of or belonjnrint; to a court, 
hall, or scat of jud^ent ; Court of Venus, 
i. 793, S. T. Soc. Fr. eurial, id., fcom Lat. 
euria. 



CURROis CUttflKX» CUKBOUKB, M. A 

courier, messenger; J»cta. L. H. Treas., L 
267, 45, 52. 

O. Fr. eamriert uiiii— ^ain— m; lirMnO. IV. comn% 
from Lat. carrtre, to ana. 

CURTICIAN, «. 
CUSSIT,.. A 

Prob. a Tariatioa of 

CUSTUMABILLi; 
hour, XV. 236. 

CUSTUMAR, «. A eolhètor of customs, 
Chalmerlan Air, dLL Y. Custume. 



y* CawrtieioH.. 
or box, Orkn. 



Cuslomariljr, Bar- 



CUITIT, parL a^ A cmttU hon, a 
Accts.L. H.TIM.138L 



CUTTOCH, 

between one and 
and a quey. V. 

The ky*9 9'"*^ 
The cuttitdm 



a. A young cow of 
; b^weeu a stirk 



The theep't MK^tttt Ugh hUb, 



Thay'eao 



GaeL eaiaeh^ abort; 
aaimal at that age. 



dHUOmJL 
to tho boma ol tha 



CUVIE, «. The fleribrfari of a horse's tul, 
Orkn. 



CuviE, CuFiE, CoGH^ «. Alt iTon ring 
used for passing iamm awer fishing-Iioes so 
as to save the sìiJbbi^ etc., when the hooks 
get entangled on Hslittom, Orkn. 

CWNNAR,«. Atafln. Y. Cwmar. 

CTRE, 9. Leathei; »rfiimi, xiL 22, Edin. 
MS. Fr. ctttr. 

Jamieion'a ed. reacis ^p^^Ìai it ia aiaiply a miaread- 
ing of qfre in the Edia. MSL The Guib. MS. baa 
qwgrboUe, a oorr. of eair IhnBs jadcad leather. V. 
Skaat'a Barbour, p. MS. 

CYTE, Cytte, Kra^a. A kite : a bird of 
the hawk family^ dbo called bald kUe^ 
Houlate, 1. 640. T.MddCgttu. 
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D. 



I>« 'D. An abbreviation for ii after a verb ; 
aai se^df aee it ; telCd^ tell it. 

Thm flnt form ii oomliined uith the verb, and it 
aftca Umod in ■nnas Mitl balliida : m in ** I Etll not 
ja«lnguie,'*whieh forma the refrain of Alex. Scott'a 
ballad on Wantoan Wemen. 

Tliia abbrav. for if i« foond in the earlieat ataoea of 
the Korthnmbrian dialect, aa in Hampole and Barbonr ; 
tl ia atiU in oomoion uaa on ix>th aides of the 



DACKEBt adj. Hesitating^ uncertain, nn- 
decided: applied to a person who can't 
make np his mind, and to the weather 
when unsettled; Lanarks., Henfrews. 

DACBE, 8. A decade. V. Daiker. 

To DADE, If. a. To lead a young child ; to 
le or teach it to walk. Errat. in DiCT. 



Jam i aaon'a explanation ia whoUv wrong, and ao ia th** 
atyaolofj. He doea not even ahow that the word ia 
SeottMb. To dadt ia to anpport a child in leadin^;- 
atringa, and to teach him to walk; Cf. Dodd and 
Doddle. Halliwell baa •*dade, to lead children 
. bynnlng to walk." But Drayton naea it aa if with 
nureDoe to a child, in the lenae " to toddle.** Thus 
tha child ia ** no aooner brought to toddle about, but 
is at onee tripa awajr from ita mother ; " and again, 
**aa iRagently advanoee.*' See DeedU and DootiU in 
Skaat'a Etym. Diet 

DADOEON-WABSTER, s. A customer- 
weaver, a wearer of linen or woollen stuffs 
for country neighbours. West of S. 

DAFT| adj* Oricinally mild, gentle, inno- 
cent ; hence weak, weak-mindecl, silly ; iiud 
in this sense it was, and still is, well known 
in Tillage life. Addit. to DiCT. 

Jainieeon'a long note rn the etym. ia moatly wrong. 
lo Bl. S. dq/l and defi were aynon. They were 
** formed from the base dn/, to fit. appearing in A.-S. 
gmU^em, fit." V. Darr in Skeat'a Ktym. Diet 

la RoUand's Conrt of Venua, proL I. 74, S. T. S. e*I., 
dqft ooenra %rith the meaning, weak, pnrpoieleas : — 

▲ad he that htt of Waiter the nutoare, 
b d^/i^ and doyld, drasie with small effeet 

DAG, Daoo, Deo, s. A gun, hand-gun, 
pistol. 

Dao-Head, DKG-HeAD, Dog-Head, «. Tlie 
hammer^ snap, or dog-head of a gnu or 
pistoL V. Dog-IIead. 

Daoman, Daomen, ». Same as Dag-Uead; 
Sempill Ballates, p. 334. 

DAlLY-DAYy adv. Every day, continually, 
cun:fttuntly ; pix>li. a corr. of dajf^lftf-day. 



DAINE, adj. Lit. worthy; henco, modest, 
&c. Same as Dane, q. v. 

Under done Jamieson accepta the etym. which under 
daine he rejecta. ~They are forma of the tame word. 
O. Fr. dain, from Lat. ditjnus, worthy. 

DAINTY, adj. Large, plump, &c. 

The following note ia a corr. of the etym. V. DfCT. 

** the aoffix in M.£. dainUth or dt'uUHh has nothing 
to do with <ic/^, time. It is due to the O. Fr. duhM, 
older form of daintee ; and daiiUet ia aimply the I At. 
ace. diffnUtUem ; jnat as we have O. Fr. ckunUi, love, 
from caritaiem, Ac, ao also M. E. boHHtiih, O. Fr. 
bonM, M. K bounljf.'* Skeat. 

DAR'ERT, adj. V. Da vert. 

Daitertlt, Daiyeutlike, adv. Same as 
Daivilie, q. V. 

DALINES, f. Prob. a misprint of dalmex^ 
damask : '* velvott, dalines^ fey^yii|? clayth/* 
Burgh Recs. Edin., 2 April, 1516, Recs. 
Soc. 

Prob. f€yt9jnff ia a miatake for Mytjfng, satin. It 
OGCvra alao in p. 153 of same vol. 

DALING, 8. A doling out or dividing. V. 
Daill. 

". . . and viijsi and the dating of thair aill for 
the second fault." Bnigh Reca. Aberdeen, I. 210. 

DAMAS, Damysk, s. V. Dammes. 

DAMIE, s. Poet, for damey lady, kss; 
Bamn, Ep. to Dr. Blacklock, st. 5. 

In this case Buma applied the term damka to the 
Cabled iiympha of Castalia. 

DAMNATOUR, s. Adjudgment, judgment 
or finding against one, condemnation; sen* 
tence of guilty. Fr. damnatoire. 

'* Anent the sclanderoiis wordia spokin be Jane Foir- 
side . • and conform to sue decreit and damnnionr 

E twill thairvponn of the foiraaid aclanderout wordis.'* 
argh Reca. Glasgow, 25 July, 1384, Rec. Soc. 

To Damxifie, Dampnife, r. a. To damage, 
injure, spoil: part. pa. dampnifeit^ damììi^ 
fiit^ damne/eitf damaged, hindered, impover- 
ished; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 1 April, 
1606. Lat. damnificare. V. DA3IPXE, 
DA3IPXIS. 

'* . . . qahairby we sonM be hinderit and tiamjt^ 
miffU in oar proffit,** Ac. Early Records of Mining m 
Scotland, p. 57, Cochran- Patrick. 

DAMS, Plum-Dams, Damsels, m. pi. Popu- 
lar names for damson:^, small black plums : 
originally called D.\3LvsC£N£ Plums. 



DAN 
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DAS 



ftnti preierreil {ilama wcro alao eatlcil /i/Mm- 
Mid Um l«nii is fraqnently found in Hoosehold 
AoeliL with thoM mcMiings. 

DANDIEs Dandt, «• Originally, a weak, 
light-headed person: ''a noodie, a niniiie;** 
Gotgr. Hence the other meanings which 
are secondary. O. Fr. dandw. Addit. to 

DiCT. 

To DANGLE, Danklr, Dcnole» Dennlb, 
DmoLE, DiNsniE, Dungle, Dunnle, r. 
a. and ft. To swfu^, vibrate, shake, quiver; 
to throb, beat, tingle, pringle, thrill, smart, 
shoot or quiver with pain. Addit. to 
DanteLi Dinlb. 

DiuMfit uid dungte (ffenenllj pron. dannie, dunnie), 
inplv powerful or wiae-aprcail motion or lenKatiou : 
demme^ mkI dingfe (peon, demnte, dimnle), are uae<l like 
tÌMnr dimiontÌYet, end limit the motion or sensatioD in 
kind, ttttenaitjr, and localitj. Beganling the etym. of 
the terns see under Dasyel. 

DaSCLCDOOSIR, DiNLEDOUSIB, 8. V. DiNOLE- 
DOU8IB. 

D ANNERS, DAUNER8, $. pL V. Danders. 

DANSKIN, Danskexk, Daxskeine. jt. 
Dantzic Errat. in DiCT. 

This word has heen explained by Jamteaon and 
ot h ers as a name of Denmark ; but this is found to be 
a mistake. V. Gloss.. Aocts. L. U. Trees. , I., Dicksoo. 

DANT, Dante, Dantee, Dainte, Daintie, 
Dbnt, Dbntir, «. Dainty, pleasure, joy, 
respect, regard, affectiun^ honour. Addit. 
to Dant. V. Dent. 



are simply Yarieties of M<w K dewier deÌMtett 
ÌMom O. F^. dauUit, which Cotgr. oonnects with an 
older form duUm^ the original form of Fr. di^nt^ from 

iM.ir^iML 

DaM wae left nndeBn*^ by Jàm!e«nn ; but in his 
Bote he snpgetts the oorreet meaning. The term is 
oftsB nsed m Barbour, and with yarious meanings. V. 
Skeat's Ok 



DANTIT, DaUNTET, pret^ pnrt^ and atij. 
Subdued, cowed, crushed, heartless; Whistle 
Binkie,iL30. V. Dant. 

DAPL AR, 9. A dish, platter. V. Doubleu. 

To DARE, Der, Deir, Dere, r. a. To be 
bold enough, as, "We dare be poor," Bums; 
to risk, venture; to challenge, defy, forhiil, 
as, <* He dar'd or der'd him to do*t ; ** to keep 
under, abash, intimidate, cow, terrify, as, 
•« Death dares or dere^s us a'." Piet. durt^ 
daurij deirit^ dori^ dert. 

To DaHE, Deir, Dere, r. n. Tu shy, shrink, 
fear, or be afmid, quake, tremble, start, 
startle ; as, *^ He'll dare or dere at his ain 
shadow;'' also, crouch, hide, lie hid: part. 
ptifori; deirt^ dert. Addit. to Dare. 



Br frythU Mid feUU, 
That the dere dwellya. 
And darkys and wyt. 

itwn^ffv i^Afikm^ st 4. 

" Darkjfi and darffè,** lurks and lies hid. 

Jamieeon left this term undefinetl, but referred the 
teaJer to his explanation of Durkiw. No aanst- 
anoe, however, can be got there, for his rendering of 
both words is wrong. Dare as here used is to lie 
hid, and is prob. alliA to E. daze and (foze. 

M. £. ciami means also to be dased, to lurk, and is 
' sometimes a mere duplicate of darkt. Stratmann gives 
Tarious examplee, and Lat. UUtre as the moet common 
meaning : see hUi O. E. Diet. 

Dart, Daurt, Dert, part, and adj. Fright- 
ened, terrified^ cowed : hence, crusheii, 
heartless, dull; or shrinking, trembling, 
starting or easily stupified. 

Hia dSar< ozin I oompt thame not ane fle : 
Yone wer mair meit for sic aae man as me. 

ifflirywn, Foxe that be^U the IVc^f, I 171 

DARK, Darke, s. and v. V. Daro. 

To DARK, Derk^ Dirk, Dcjrk, Darken, 

Derken, Dibken, Durken, v. a. and tu 

To make, grow, or keep dark ; as, ** Come 

hame when it darke^ i.e., grows dark ; also, 

to hide, conceal, lurk, lie hid; part. pt. 

dirkit^ Dunbar, Baun. Poems, p. 22 ; dirknyt^ 

Douglas, Virgil, iii. ch. 8. V. DiRKur, 

Durken. 

By ftythU and felUs, 
Tnat the ders dwellys. 
And darky and daryn. 

Awnigra qfArtkwr^ st A 

•* Darhfi and darf9,** lurks and lies hid. V. Daub. 

Derkin m o dm, and dirkU in o den, are ezpreesions 
still used by boys while playing at thoee gamee in which 
hiding-f^laoes or dens are used ; and by lierlia they 
mean hiding, lurkiugp lying concealed. The running 
to^ and running into the den is derning ; but the lying 
hid there during the search is derklng or dirking. 

This meaning of dark is very otd. In William and 
the Werwolf it occurs repeatedly, as in a 17. H 1834, 
SMSi 2851. 

DARLOCH,*. A quiver. Y. Dorlach. 

This form represents a common lowland pron. of 
Gael, dartach, a sheaf, case, or quiver of arrows, and is 
nsed in the account of the Conflict in Glenfruin given 
in Pitcaim's Criminal Trials, II. 432. 

To DARREN, r. a. To contest, fight out, 
decide by combat: a fonu of Dereyne, 
q. V. Errat. iu DiCT. 

As a further correction nf this error the following 
note is appended : — 

"Eipianation wrong; it is simply Chaucer's verh 
dttn-^jftt^f to fight out. See Morris's Gliiiisary to the 
Kiii^hi'tf Taltt. The word is daryne in SmalFs edition* 
anil is there wrongly explained ; besides which, M^rj/e 
is misprinted Mrivt. The line means *to fight nut the 
atrifo witli huge club or ni&ce.' The rejected French 
etymology is the right one." Skeat. 

To DASC.-VN, r. II. To enlarge, discourse, 
comment; hencci reason, ponder. £. daeanU 
Addit. to DiCT« 
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of this term is defective, aM«1 
_ As Prof. 8keAt hM pointed 

9^ like vMd m jmulL demxuU, of which Dm KAoe, 
mmm fwther «■» is Mother form. Thera^ howerer, 
Immimomh ti^iiL 

DASS, 9. A iladc. Not explained in DiCT. 

TIm thfOoeateMoel Doh in Diet onght to form only 
•■o; Ibt thef dUol vitli the Mine term under different 



ehedSb^ 




^Jkm^ h Nerlh S. deM, e etack, from Icel. des^ a 
; wiMnee leeL keif-d6$, n hay-stack, miyspelt 
to iktm^ liut above. The quotetion is 
~ ; the semi-colon after ** just out" 
» and the comma after ** braes " 
èhonldbenssmionloB." Skeat. 

DAUCHIE^o^^. V. Daukt, Daoh. 

DÀUDf Dawd. If. and 9. V» Dad. 

Daudir', Dawdim*, partf adj,^ and #• 
Strildni^ beatings battering. 

The hsil essMB mttlin sad hnttlln sasU an' keen, 
AmmIhi* an' biandin', the' ml M«t the sua at e'en. 

W. MiiUr, Spring, at. 2. 

DAUMERT, adj. Siapid, stupiScd, stunned. 
y. Dammsbtit. 

To DAUNEB^ Dauknrb, Daundeb, v. V. 
Davdbs. 

ToDAUB^v.a. Y. Darel 

DAVE. a. Siiort for David. 

DAYELIN, 9. Errat for Devalin, or De-^ 
waSmjff q. r. Tlie definition is correct. 

To DAYER, V. «. and ». Y. Daiver, 
Daubr. 

Daviblt, atb. Languidly. Y. Daivilir. 

DAWNT, Dawhttt. Y. Dant. 

DAY OF TREVV. A diet or meeting to 
treat of a trnce: pL trewe9^ now E. tntce. 

**• . • vitli Is ttr os to diners persnms on the 
Rocdoaris^ for tÌM dbjf ^ trew to be haldin efttr the 
' diote ol AnwisL* Aoets. L. H. Treas., 4 Oct.* 1473, L 
4Bb Dickson. 

This nas of the term dmg was common in the bonier 
districts of Scot,, and was extended to a meeting for 
settlomeot of dtepnte* between {larties living on 
opposite sides of the Tweed. It is so used in the open- 
nif of the 8«« of tho Rid Square. 

The m f th of July, the raith to say. 
At the Rid Smsio the trjtt was Mtt ; 
Our nswlsai they afflzt a disy, 
And « thi^ pramlied to they mett 

DEAD, adf. 1. A term nsed in golfing: 
applied to a ball — Ist, when it falls without 
lolling; 2nd, when it lies so near the hole 
that the ''pat*' is a dead certainty. 

2* A term nsed in qooiting, bowling, and simi- 
lar games: applied to the quoits, bowls, «Scc., 
of opponents which lie equidistant from the 
tee : so called because they are lust tu botii 
aidei^ and don*t count Y. under Dtid. 



Dfi.VSK, Dkasit, aJJ. Besotted, Orkn.: 
prob. local for daeed, dasit. Y. Dasb. 

ToDEBAUSCH, Debosh, Debush, r. a. and 
n. These are merely variants of tlie same 
word, and mean to niar, spoil, waste in any 
way. O. Fr. deabaucher. 

DEBLAT, Diblet, s. Lit. a little devil ; a 
young devil, an imp.; pi. deblatinj imps. 
AccU. L. H. Treas., I. 68, 239, Dickson. 

. A debiat and satyrs, personated by boys dressed in 
ciiaracter, '* appear to have formed a contpicuoaa 
feature in the fantastic retinue of the St. Nicholas 
bishop.** Gloss, to Treas. Accta. 

O. Fr.diabUUau, "a littie diuell, a yong diuell;** 
Cotgr. 

DEBTFULLY, Detfully, adv. Duly, as 
in duty bound, thankfully. Y.Debtfull. 

To DECERNE, DK^cEnx, r. r/. To sit or 
act as judge in a contest or dispute, to 
adjudicate in. Addit. to Deckun, q. r. 

Olaydly I wald bis fader stude beyrby, 
This inttrprys to decenu and aspy. 

Ikmglat, Virgil^ z. ch. 8, Small's ed. 

This word is omitted in the Gloss, of this ed. 
Ruddiman's ed. reads deme, prob. for derene, to de- 
daro the right» act as umpire: O. Fr. dertsnier. 
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O. Fr. difcrmer, to determine, adjudicate : Lat. 
dectrutre. 

To DEE, De. Of the many strange expres- 
sions used to indicate the occasion, the mode, 
and the effect of one's death, the following 
are some of the more strikinc; :-v 

1. To Dee a Cadger^powni^e deaths to die of 
starvation and neglect; Bums' Epistle to 
Lapraik, st. 7. 

2. To Dee the dfoth o' Jenkins^ hen^ to die 
unmarried : Jenkins had only one hen. Y. 
Jenkins' Hen. 

3. To Dee in onie ehoon^ to die on the 

fttoivs, to be hanged; Whistle Binkie, 
205. 

It baa been handed down bv tnulition that Charlie 
Graham, a noted tinker, knocked off his shoes on the 

Eilows that no one might be able to say "he died wi* 
s shoon on.** He was executed at Perth in the 
beginning of thii century. A. L. 

4. To Dee a fair strae'Jeatii, to die in one's 
bed; Burns, Death and Dr. Hornbook. 
Y. Strae-Deatii. 

Deid, Dede, ^. 1. Misfortniu*, disaster, misery, 
affliction. Addit. to Deid and Df.de. 

Off thy deid, quod the Paip, piiit I hawe. 

HoHlaie^ I US, 

This term is applied colloq. and poet, to any grave 
tremble, disease, disaster, or misery of a deadly 
character. 
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8, PL diidif lost ones, ones that don't count : e 
term in quoitinff, bowling, and similar ^mes 
of skill, applied to the quoits, bowls, &c., of 
opponents which lie equidistant from the 
tee. 

** If§ dekU^" Ls., it is s mm of delds or nothing for 
•ithor lido, » eallod out by the leadiog playeri when 
. two opposing qaoits, bowl^ Ac, Me found to be eqai- 
«ti«tattt from th« tee. 

Deid-Eist, Dedb-Kist, s. A coffin. 



'* An old maidett lady di«d et Barr CmUs while on e 
Yisit to the fsmiljr. The bedroom that she had ocenpied 
WM in one of the tarreta, the asceuc to which wm by a 
narrow, dark, windins stair. The minister took an 
OMly opportunity of CMÌing at Barr to condole with the 
fainify ; and when near the gateway he m«t the Uird 
apparently in deep sorrow, and at oiice began to ad- 
minister consolation. Having listened for a short time, 
the laird somewhat abruptly Mid :*** Man, what's a' 
this laiig paUver fur? I ken wmI eneuch she's dead, 
and kent she wm deeiii. It's no that I care for ; its no 
that av» ; bat how ars we to get up wi' the dtkl-lad, 
or doun wi* the oorp ? Can ye teU me that ?'" Laird 
of Lofpn, Gloss. 

Dbid Ain> Weib. The aveniure of deid 
and weìr^ the risk or hazard of death and 
war. 

This eonditkm wm frsqaently attached to agree- 



ments of ptunBhaM or sale of pabuo property, &c 
be oaitt diehtinff and dewteis thairof is m 
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The ipùtt diehting and dewteis thairof is Mtt this 
yeir in tocam with the arentnre of d^ìd and tceir to 
• Alexander Peunecuik for the sowm of zx li" Bnrgh 
Bece. Edin., 2 Ang., Ifi27, Bee. Soo. 

To DEEDLE, v. a. and n. Lit. a frequent 
of dade^ to train an infant: hence its 
apparently different meanings to dandle, to 
sing, &c. DoodU is another form. V. 
Dade. 

Fieqnently in •^uvstng her charge » naiM ma^ be 
heard nsing the Variants deedU^ dadle^ doodle, either 
in oombination or Mparately. And a meaningless 
Kit, rhyme, or song, ran orer iii narM fMhion, is called 
a diedt€'doodU: m also is » bailly played tune on a 
flate, violin, or other instrument. 

Jamieson's etym. of this term is wrong. 

To DEFADEt if. a. To cause to fade, to 
weaken, despirit; Eingis Quhair, st. 170: 
part. fU.defadidef Morte Arthure, 1. 3305. 

Fr. de-t prefix, with mussI senM ;/ade^ '* onsaTonry, 
tMtelesse, %reak;'* Cotgr. 

To DEFALK, v. a. To deduct, remit; 
part. pt. de/altit; Burgh Recs. Edin., 20 
Feb., 1524-5. V. Defaik. 

DEFALT, Detaut, «. Failure ; but gener- 
ally implying neglect, carelessness, slovenli- 
ness, wrong-doing. 

" Item, I wanttyt out of mv hons in her defaii and 
sleutht, ane plaid of ix. elln, the price zxiiij. s." 
Burgh BaM. AberdMu, L 175. 



DefawTTT, fort pL Defaulted; found 
in default i.e. culpable; Barbour, I 182. 
Addit. to DiCT. 

Pinkertoa*s miinwnsjii wrong; nod Jamieeon*s noto 
is not ^nita dsM. Tbert is no difficulty, howeTer, 
regarding the term. 

DEFEIS, M. A disdiarge, acquittance, Accts. 
L. H. Titns., L 166. Short for Defais- 
ANCE, q. ▼• 

DEID, 9. Deed, act, action, mode of action ; 
Barbour* i. 302, ▼. 278, xvi. 323. 

T«> DEILL, Dele, Dail, v. a. and it. To 
deal blows, strike, beat, hatiiiner; Barlnmr, 
iii. 32 ; to have to do, bargain, buy or sell, 
»8, ^ ril no deU wf you.** Addit. to Dele, 
Dail. 

To DEIR, 9. a. To make dear, make dearer, 
to niise the price of. 

** . . . fhal HI BekAtbour tak in hand to hy the 



■aidit lietiialk or Cramer to regrait and deir sgane 
uponn the Byehthoms.* Burgh Baos. Edin.» 7 Oct., 
1^2, Bee. See. 



the ayehthsuk.* Burgh Baos. Edin. 
Bee. See. 
A.-S. dt&re^ pteeioua, Ugh in prtee. 

DELF, «• A peat-hag, a quarry ; pi. delvù ; 
Fife, West of S. Addit. to Delf. 

This term with the meaning a quarrjf was eommoa 
in M. £; **dehK9 er ^Marries" ooeurs in Wycliffe's 
version of the Bibles 8 Chrou. 34. 

DELIGATE,DKLroAT, Dilioat, Dillaoat, 
adu Corr. of deHeaUp delicious, dainty, 
select, selected, first-rate, splendid; Sem- 
pill Ballates, p. 227. DiCT. gives the form 

DiLLAGATE, q* ▼• 

DELrrABnilnDELETABiLL, Delict ABiLL, 
adj. Delightfnl, pleasant, pleasing; Bar- 
bour, i. 1. O. Fr. delùable. 

DELIUERANCE, Delevekance, s. 1. A 
legal decision, judgment; Accts. L. H. 
Treas., 1. 106, 270. 

2. Payment: f\. detÌHeransù. 

" . . as is ODiitemt in the boke of the Comptaris 
deiiiimindM to the Masteris of Work." Ibid., L 74, 
Dickson. Addit to Dkuvebajtck. 

To DELLUT, r. a. To screen, hide, protect. 

V.DlLL. 

** . . . to est wcehis haith within the toyne and 
without, to dettmt thame fra thair ennemyes." Burgh 
Bees. Aherdeen, L 114w 

Cf. leeL dglja, Swed. doefja, to hide. 

To DEMBLE, Dimble, v. a. To dip, im- 
merse ; also, to set or root young plants : 
Aberd., Orkn. ; like dimple and dibbìe^ q. t. 

To DEME, r. a. To deem, judcre, adjudge, 
doom, condemn ; Barbour, i. 213, iv. 328 ; 
part pt. demyt^ demt^ dempt: imper. demye^ 
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judge ya ; Ibid, vi. 288 ; Iwt later form is 

WfHly f • T^ 

A»-8. d(liMlJ^ to Jndgt. 

To DEMERIT, Deuarit, 9. o. To merit, 
aeterre* 

'•• • • TBdiriMUMlluit thai inn AMHlMbnkarw 
iloomnMMiMonltiuuio*.'* Bwgh Bwi^ AbmrdMa, L 20. 

DEMPT, prd. and par/. pL Y. I^m. 

DEMPTION, «. A f^reat quanlitjr; as, «a 
dimpHoH of rain,** Orkn. 

DENNLE, V. and «. V. ZXuij^ 

DENS, DsNSS, adj. Addit to DmcB, q. v. 

To DEPAS, V. n. To depart, leave; to cause 
to depart. 

'*• • th« mImtm • . to depma iaeoatiiieiit of 
tho IniM.'* Bargh Rooi PmUm^ 5 ll«r, 1S5G, Bee. 



To DEPEND, If. ft. To await ooQsideration, 
to be entered on tbe roll: a law term. 

Dbpbmdanob, «. Waiting the state mr posi- 
tion of waiting to be brooeht forward: a 
law term applied to a case when entered on 
tbe coort-roll. 



**• . • that UMS tlM actioaao Bay be p«t uider 
inemkmet befoir onia nariiimMt.* Bank Baes. 
Ab«daan. Dao. 4^ 1605. 

Dbpendabe, s. a dependant, retainer; pi. 

dipindarii. 

-. . . tha aaid Cbptaiia JaMi^ Mr BaM of kti 
■arvandia and depemdarit, nor aa itfcMÌa <|ttkoaM he 
Bay atopa or lal.** Borgh Baes* Abardaan, Fab. 3^ 

ieo4. 

To DEPREHEND, v. a. To apprehend, 
seize, capture ; Knox, Hist. Ref. Scot., I. 
261. 

DEPUT, pari. pL Deputed, set apart ; 
^'ordanit and deptit fur the samyn,** Bargh 
Bees. Edin^ 28 March, 1525, Rec. Soc. 

To DERE, Deib, Detb, w. o. Y. Dare. 

DcRrr, Deibt, Debt, poi-L adj. Y. Dare. 

DERIOE, DiBiOE, Dybioe, e. That part of 
the Office for the Dead beginning ^^Dirige 
Domine^** &c.: also frequently used as name 
of this office; Accts. L. H. Tnsas^ L 178, 
229, 200. Addit to Debot. V. under 
Obit. 

To DERNE, V. a. Prob. a contr. form of 
dtrene^ lit. to declare the right, act as um- 
pire in a contest or dispute. O. Fr. derainer^ 
deretnier^ id. Addit. to Debxb, q. v. 

Janueaon left thia word ondefincd, bat •uggMted a 
Baaoinff which is anauitable. Kirplaaatioo ia jciven 
ander Dtctrme, ^. r. 



DERT, pari, and adj. Y. under Dare. 

Jfwaon'a ao^^gaitioo iag»ntÌDa the maaoing of 



tbii tarm ia oartaialv wrong. The renderinff now pro- 

Cd ia at laaat probable, iwd acrees with the partica- 
of the litoatioQ implied. V. A*perL 

DERTHIXG, e. Dearth, scarcity: also, 
hoarding up victuab in order to raisu the 
price ; Burgh Recs. 

To DERUB, Derob, v. a. Lit to disrobe, 
to strip, rob, cheat ; pari, pa.^ deruUi. 

** For qahat caa oay man say gif I be denAU of my 
lyahli aaataniag the grit loea and ikayth tluit I haif 
gottio, hot it war hit Majeatiea diabonocir." Early 
Baeorda of Mining in SootUod« p. ST. 

Fr. derobtTt to strips rob, atflnf : from Lat. dU, away, 
and robtt q. ▼. in Brachet'a Etym. Diet. 

DES ALr, adv. Dizzily, Barbour, vi. 629. 

A.-8. df/dgt Cooliah ; O. Dv. dmfpigh, dizzy. 

To DESCROr, V. a. Put for Descrive, 
to describe. Barbour, xiii. 185, Ediii. MS. 

DESOLAT, adj. Destitute, utterly in want, 
^deeolat of prouisioun,'* destitute of food, 
Bui^h Recs. Peebles, 15 Aug. 1608, Rec. 
Soc. 

DESSPOSIT, paH. pi. Bound by sgree- 
ment, covenanted; same as e$po$U^ q. v. 

'* . . • praaant dayly the alter qahen he ia decc- 
-pomi aa aflEeria.* Bargh Eeca. Peebles, 15 Feb., 1476, 
BaQ.8oe. 

DESTANE, e. Destiny, Barbour, v. 428. 

DET, e. Debt money due; pi. dettiSf sums 
owing, sums due ; the Kingie deiiU^ sums due 
to the Ein^ Accts. L. H. Treas., L 220, 241, 
267. M. £. and O. Fr. <fefftf. 

Dbtbouxd, Dbtbund, part. pi. Lnpledged, 
mortgaged. 

** . . • the hooa-qohilk wea detìnmnd to the said 
Jhona of before the donn casting thairof,*' Ac Burgh 
Baoa. EiUn., 20th Jan., 1541-2. Rec. Soc. 

Jaraieion'a statement nrgarding thia term is a mis* 
take, and hia definition representa only a secondary 
meaning. 

To DETEENE, V. a. To detain, hinder ; also, 
to retain, keep. 

'*. • . to dedicate the same thing a Kirk, and 
yet dHeent it a bnriall.*' BUme of KirkWiall, cb. 10. 

DETERMYNAT, adv. Assurodly, certainly. 
Barbour, i. 129. 

O. Fr. delermuier, to determine, oonclnde. 

DEVALING, Develino, e. Covering of 
centres or cooms used in building arches. 

lit. bowing, cnnring, from thval, to incline, slope, 
bow. It consists of narrow planks or boanls laid a» a 
covering orer tbe centres or frames on which arches 
are built. The term ia wrongly given as Davelin in 
DlCT. 

"... tymber to be ce&trie% deveUng^ ime, lead. 
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•lo., to be farneut h% the tonne." Bargh Raos., Aber- 
deen, 20 Mareh. 1616. 

O. Fr. devaUer, to lower or let down ; Cotgr. Cf . 
Fr» owi/cr. 

DEVAT, Dewat, a, A turf. V, Divbt. 

To DEVAWL, r. M. V. Devall. 

DEVIS, Devys, Devvse, s. A plan, design, 
Qurgh Becs.»Treas. Accts.; tcstsiiiieiit, will, 
Lvndsay, Papyngo, 1. 730 : at devy«e^ with 
sicill or exactiieas, Douglas, King Hart, st. 
16. Fr. decU. 

Devisour, Devtsouu, Dewisour, «. A 
factor, agent, steward, manager, Barbour, 
xr. 72. V. Devise. 

DEVOYEN, part. pt. Devoided, emptied, 
cleared. V. Deuoid. 

"... that nlJ the torn be detMjftn of the siryn 
croffis." Bnrgh Reci. Aberdeen, I. 70. 

DEVULQAT, Divuloat, part. pt. Di- 
vulged. 

DEW, Dewe, adj. Able, worthy, valiant; 
a poet, form of Dow, q. v.; Houlate, 1. 575. 

DEVVLY, (tdo. Readily, promptly, properly, 
thoroughly ; Houlate, 1. 888. 

DIACLEI, s. A small dial worn with articles 
of personal ornament; ^^diacUè of wode, the 
dozen, xij s. ; of bone, the dozen, xlviij s." 
Customs and Valuations, Halyburton's 
Ledger, p. 297 ; Accts. L. H. Treas., 1. 83. 
Addit. to Diacle. 

DIASPINET, 8. Diapered or variegated 
silk ; Excheq. Rolls Scot., L 380. 

In Latin it appean as dUaiipmttum and diwtpreium : 
oontpare O. Fr. difupre, dia{M$r, and ita modem form 
diapre, 

DICH, DiC4itN0. Pron. of Dicht, Dichting 
V. Dicht. 

DICTON, 8. A motto^ inacriptioo. V. 
DrroN. 

DID^prH. Put, placed, threw. 

He tak a colter hate glowand^ 

And went him to the mekill baU. 

That then with corn waa fyllyt all. 

And heych np in a mow it dUi. 

BtaUm^ iT. 117. 
Thia meaning of the t. do was not uneommon. The 
eonfestion of a wronff-doer in a burgh court uanally 
ended with "and I 3o me in your will,'* i.e., I put 
myaelf in yonr hand, or your judgment. See also 
Court of Venna, 2. 7S5. V. under Uoid, 

DIET, DiETE, DvET, 8. 1. An appointed 
day for meeting, muster, justice, etc. ; also, 
themeeting, muster, etc.: heuce the phrase, 
** to desert the diet.*" 
(Sup.) N 



2. A day's work ; Accts. L. H. Treas., 1. 246. 

3. A service, supply, course; as, ^a diet of 
worship:'* a repast, meal; as, ^a diet of 
meat.** PI. di€t8^ dUt(8^ dyetes^ coursca, 
dishes ; Awnytyrs of Arthur, st. 15. Addit. 
to Diet. 

DIGHT, Dicht, Dich, 8. A wipe, mb* 
scrub; also short for dightitig^ a rubbing 
scrubbing, cleaning, dressing. V. DiciiT, r. 

To DIL ASCII, V. a. To discharge; Reg. 
Priv. Council, VI. 259. V. Delash. 

DILCE, DiLSE, DuiiCB, «. V. Dulse. 

To DILDER, Didder, v. a. and n. To 
shake, jerk ; also, to dribble, ooze, trickk^ 
glide: hence, to trifle, waste. time, work 
carelessly ; West of S., Orkn. 

DiLDBEt, Didder, «• A smart jerk, shake, 
jolt. 

DILIGAT, adj. V. Deugat. 

DIMINUTE, adj. Diminished, lessened. 

Lat. diminidits. 

Gif that ye find ocht throw my ncglifcnoe 
Be dimittute^ or yit tnperSiKMis, 
Correct it at your willi* grjUioos. 

lleur^aome, Pmlc^ue to FMet^ L 41. 

DINCN*, Deinex, 8. Dinner; also, a meal^ 
sufficient fur a meal; West of S., Orkiu 
V. Dine. 

In Orkn. and ShetL a full meal, a bellyful ia callei 
a deenin : and in ShetL *' to get one*8 dienen,'* ia to bn 
well served. V. Glois. 

DINGLE, V. and 8. Thrill, throb. V. 

DiNLE. 

DingU, with meanings like tboee «1 E. Umg^ is 
common in West of S. and in Orkn. and ShetL 

DINNEL, r. and #. V. Dinle. 

DIOCY, 8. A diocese. Burgh Rccs. 

To DIRD, V. a. To beat, thump, dump, in 

order to solidify, as when filling a sack of 

grain ; as to drive or cast violently. Addit. 

to Dird, 8. 
O. Fr. dourder, to beat, thuapL 

DiRDEK, 8. A driver, whipper-in ; as a dog^ 
dirder^ dog-breaker, kennel-attendant. 

To DIRKEN, V. n. To lurk ; to |>eer, pr}-. 

Aldit. to Dict. V. Datl\ r. 

Id both entries the meaning has been missed. In 
th«i {Mt^sAge by Fergus^uu the meaniug ia lo farib ; in the 
other it is to pry. 

To DISCOMMODE, r. a. To inconvenience, 
disturb, annoy. 

Discommoditie, 8. Inconvenience, annoy- 
ance. Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 2 July, 1595« 
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DISCUS» 9. Coucliuion, Mttlement ; and 
piob. an old law tenn applied to tlie final 
•Utemeut and finding of the judge. 

** . . • to ftttoiid vpone the saitl actioao, vntil the 
iaell end and- diteua tkairof." Burgh Reci. Aberdeen, 

Lsi. ditemuio, eianinatioa. 

DISFAMETE, s. Impoverishment, want 

*'• . . Oar heretAge of Caidmoar hee hring waist 
wttlMMt teliii^ or tawing to th« greit dutjamfte and 
bnagerof ZYUJ'^of houehalderie." Charters, Ac, of 
Pesbka (Bvigh Rec. 8oc.). 28L 

To DISOEEST, Disjeest, v. a. To di^st : 
pAri. pr. dUgeetlin^ diyeestin^ digesting; 
alao used as a «• digestion. 

This oocToption is eommoo all over Scotland, and in 
■yuiy parts of KngUud. 

To DISORES, c. a. To fleece, strip, rob. 

**• • . may persane his intentioun and meaning 
•Iwayis to bo to dugrtt me and my richt of the samin 
tak, takand Tpooa him to qaerrell my rycht»" Ac 
Ssriy Beoords of Mining in Scotland, p. 67. 

Ol Fr. desfretter^ a form of desffmUver^ ** to anffttten, 
■Bgisasii, rid of fat, make leane; also to rifle ; *' Cotgr. 

DISIONE, 8. V. DisjUNE. 

ToDlSPEB.SON,v.a. Same as Misp£BSON, 
q. V. ; part. pr. dispersonviffy used also as a 
c. Burgh Kecs. Aberdeen, L 416; Glas- 
gow, I. 77» Rec. Soc. 

To DISPESCHE, v. a. To despatch, send 
or drire away ; finrgii Recs. Edin., III. 12, 
lOS. O. Fr. depesclier. 

To DISPIT. o. a. To dispute, contend, op- 
poae, call m question. 

▲ad tin gad pnrpoiss di^pit and argow, 
▲ sylogyinie propone, and eik exclud. 

- Mtmrjfmm, Coek and Jtuip, L iS. 

To DISPRISE, DisPETSE, r. a. To attack 
with intent to injure, maliciously suq)rise 
and assault; part. pr. dUprysing^ used also 
aa a 9^- meaning assault and battery. 

**TIm qnhilk dav WiUiaiii Faterson [and] Patrick 
I^vieeooB convict be ane assyse Tponn the dttftrytiny 
.«1 William Todrig^ bailtie, invadand him with crueU 
wawpoans and drawin swoi'dis, for thequhilk c»us thai 
■U he had to the trone aiid thair hands to b« str^en 
tbroeh, and that is gsvin for dome." Burgh Recs. 
EdÌB^ 5» Oct.. 1500. R«c. Soc. 

Ol Ft, dtapruer^ lit. to take, handle, or deal with 
MBttmptttoiisly, and. like mespriter^ uith similar mean- 
ly applied to every variety of wrong-doinjc to a neigh- 
bonr, Rom simple disrenpect to as.«aalt and battery. 
From O. Fr. cfes or dis, from, away from ; hence, badly. 
wrongfully ; and prUer^ from Lat. prehensuM, part. pt. 
9Ì prthMndere^ to take, seize. In various instances the 
prefix di$ has been adopte«l in Scot, instead of mi*, ss 
m this wonl dUprUe ; bnt in st»me cases both forms are 
■ssd, as, dUpenoH and mUperson, diatrtut and tni&tnut, 
the last two are in E. also. 

DISTRENYEABILL, Distrixyabill, adj. 
Able or fit to be distrained. V. Distcin Y ik. 



DIVET-SPADE, s. Same as Flauoutbu- 
Spade, q. v. 

DOB, adj. and «• Short for dobU^ double, 
equal, equidistant ; pi. (/o&», things that are 
equal or equidistant. Orkn. 

When two persons playing at pitch-and-toss plaee 
their pitchers eqnidistant from the tee, they are said 
to be dolkt and require to throw again. 

To DoBy V. n. Short for to doubùf to do or 
play over again, as when the players are 
equal. Orkn. 

DOCHLYy adv. Errat. for Dewlt, q. v. 

This nustake was made in Finkerton's version of the 
Hoolate, taken from the Bann. MS., which reads doar/y, 
afterwards altered to dewiff. Asloan MS. has dewtjf, 

DOCHTLESS, Douohtless, ar/;. Power- 
lesSy worthless, unworthy, of little value. V. 

DOCHTY. 



"A duehUeu dawtie gets a beggar'a dowar." Old 
FroverK 

DOCUMENT, «. Evidence, attestation. V. 
Document, r. 

**• . • beverraydomm^fi/of thaimthatherdand 
saw the begyning of that bargan." Chaiten, &c,, of 
Feebles (Burgh Rec. Soc.), p. 132. 

The writing at the end of an instmmcnt in which 
the notsry sets forth his name and authority, is called 
1ua/>Dcg«cf. 

To DODDER, Dotheb, v. r. To totter, to 
walk in a weak or trembling state, to move 
about in an aimless or stupid manner. Y. 

DOTTAB, DODD. 

The form dod is also used to express the feeble and 
unsteady motion of an old person : — *'Ue*s hardly able 
to <foJ oat an* in now.*' 

Doddee'd, Dotherd, adj. Tottering, frail, 
feeble, stupid; *^He*s auld an' dodder'd noo.^ 

Dodder and dodder'd are common In the North of 
Eng. V. Brockett. In some parts of £. the quaking- 
grass is odeld doddtr-gnus, 

D060NIS, «. pL Simply the pi. of dogon^ 
which is the some word as dugon^ a term of 
contempt. Errat. in DiCT. 

Both deHn. and «t3'm. of this term are wrong; bnt 
both are correctly given under Dugox, q. v. 

DOGS-HELPER, t. A person of mean 
appearance, Orkn. 

DOID. A form of do it^ and sometimes of / 
do tf. A more common Scot, form is dude 
or duU. Addtt to DiCT. 



n 



This term was left undefined by Jamieson ; snd 
garrling his note of explanation Prof. Skeat writes : — 

"Explanation and etjruiology are quite wrone. 
Doid^ do k ; and do it on is short for JdoU on, whi^ 
in M. E. means, ' I refer it to. ' This phrase ii common 
in Piers Flow man. S«« the Glossary, p. 597, ool. S^ L 
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DOKSILVEEt, «. Dock-daes, harboar-dues ; 
Bargh Rees. Edin., 11. 239» Rec. Soc. 

* Tkk WM ft oharg«) eolleotad by the water-bailie of 
tÌM poet of Leiih. It ia thua deioed in Stirling Char- 
teci, IMI, p. 151 : — '* portna et textnne monetia lie 
kemii* tShter ei dock titver" 

M. 

DOLIE, DooLiB, adj. v. DoLLr. 
DOLVEN, DoLLIN, part. pt. Buried. V. 

DOLLTNE. 

TIm phraae deid and dollim, in Dunbar'a Mariit We- 
men, I. 410t oocura as dat and dolutn in William and 
the Werwolf, IL 2630, 5280. 

DONIE, i. Lit. dun-coloured one ; and in 
this sense it is used as a name for a hare. 
Addit to DiCT. 

ne foUowinft ia Prof. Skeat'a explanation of the 
term. Dr. Jamteeon*i note ia wrong. 

"The e^mology ia <(a>y« It stands for (fuw-y. from 
dtm^ tta ooloar. so also E. donkey for dun-ik-y, 

DOO, 9. A dove, etc. V. Dow. 

DOOKAT, DoOKBTy 9. V. DOWGATB. 

DOOFART, DoPART, adj. and *. V. Dow- 

FABT. 

DOOK, DooKBB, DooKAB. V. under DouK. 

DooKiKG, DooKiN, DouKiN, 8. Dippings 
plunging^ bathing, diving, drenching : also, 
the amusement of ducking for apples. 

DOOR-STANE, Dook-Step, j?. The thres- 
hold of a door: called door-istanes^ door^ 
Miepif when consisting of two or more steps. 

In North of Eng; the same terma are used. V. 
BMcketfa Oloaa. 

DOOR WARD, DuRWARD, *. Door-keeper, 
usher, guard of the presence chamber. 

y. DCRWARTH. 

DORCHE, 8, A form of Dukkch, a dwarf, 
Houlate, 1. 650, Asloan MS. 

DOREN. A form of dereyne^ to contest, 
fight out, settle by combat. Y. Dereyxb. 

lUa term was left undefined ; and Jamieson's 
aaneation regarding ita meanin^v ia wronff. The 
fouowiiig note givea full and sitisfactory explanation. 

** Bjr the common error of o for «, this is merely for 
drremt a better form of tlarr^n. See note on Darren 
above. The editiona rii^htly have direuye, another 
apeUing of dereine ; the tonal ye ia the peculiar way of 
printing the snflfiz, which is often (still worst*) printed 
aatf.*' Skeat. 

DORLACII, Darlocu, «. A bundle, truss, 
package; portmanteau, or other form of 
traTelling oag or case; al^to, a sheaf of 
arrows, a quiver. Addit. to DoRLAcn. 

Of the two entries of this term in the Diet., the first 
ia correct so far as it treats, but the aecond is wroni;. 
On the anthority of Sir W. Scott Jamiesou accepted 
tÌM wmrd aa different from the Gael dorlach ; but it ia 



the aaoM word, and the passages qaoted might have 
kept him right on that point : indeed the term is found 
only in lists of the arms, or records of the fighte and 
forays of Highlanders, and in Acta of Pari, relating to 
the Highlands. For examplea of its use, v. Dicr. ; and 
for tiie form darloch, v. Pitcaim'a Crtm. Triala, It. 432. 
QaeL dwinch, a handful, a bundle ; a sheaf of arrows, 
aqoiver; M'Leodft Dewar. 

DORMANTS, Dormans, Dormonds, Dor- 
MOUNDS, Dormers, 8. pi. The sleepers or 
joists of a house on which flooring is laid, 
Burgh Recs., Edin., I. 45, 243. Fr. dor- 
tneur. 

DORMV, adj. A term used in golfing; 
applied to a player when he is as many 
holes ahead of his opponent as there, are 
holes still to play. 

DORNTOR, *. V. Dorior. 

DORTOR, DoRTON, Dorntor, Dornton, 
DoRTS, Dort, 8. A slight repast, refresli- 
roeiit ; food taken between meals ; West of 

S. V. DORDERMEAT. 

*'A henl in the pariah of Beith complained that 
other herds got a dortor like a dortor, but he cot n 
dochtless dort^,*' ie., a miserably araall one. Laird 
of Logan, Gloss. 

These arc s^^mc of the many forms which have sprung 
from A.-S. untUru^ short for Hntieni-mtte, afternoon 
meal. Janiiesou ^ves dordermct^f as used in Angus ; 
Ray, in hia Collection of North -CVimtry Worda, gÌTca 
aandarnt anndtr, dondinufr, doundrins, and onKforwa, 
as names for afternoon refreshments ; and Thoresby in 
his letter to Ray givea earwlfr, forenoon drinking, aa 
need in Yorkshire. Dortor and ita variations, however, 
as used in the West of 8., me.iu generally a repeat or 
refreshment betveen meals ; thoush they are ^hapa 
mnet frequently applied to the mil-day pitce given to 
farm servants, and to young pvoidts when engiged in 
ont-door work. 

DORTOUR, DORTOU, «. A dormitory, bed- 
room; also, a posset or sleeping draught 
taken at bod-time, like our modern nightcap. 

Fr. dortoir^ a ÌKHlroom ; and in the second sense the 
term ia ahoit for Fr. dormttoirf, *'a steep-procuring 
medicine." Cotgr. Both terms are I'rum Lat. dormi- 
t'irinm, a dormitory. 

DOTACIOUN, tf. Gift, endowment. V. 

DOTAT. 

DOTTLE-TROT, s. Also called <* the old- 
man's walk :*' the rapid, short-step walk of 
an old person ; Pert lis., Forfars. V. Dodder. 

To DOUBLE, DowBiL, Ddwbill, r. a. To 
line a gown, cloak, &c. Fr. doubter. 
Addit. to DouuLK. 

•* . iij elne and dimtd. of scarlet to 

be a lan$ gowno to the Duk viij 

eliie of hiak dammysk to dotchU it with," Ac. Aects. 
L. H. Truas., I. 203. Dickson. 

DOUBLER, DoiBLAR, Dowrlrr, Diblar^ 
DurLAR, Donr.KRE, Diblar, Daplar, #. 
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A buge dish or platter, generally of wooci 
or pewfer, of which there were tnree aizes^ 
UuU-doMer^ doMer^ and grtte-^onbier : 
Acta Aadil^ p. 82 ; Accts. L. H. Treas.» 
L 71 ; Bmgh Lauis^ ch. 116. Addit. to 
DiBLBBy and Duelak, q. \\ 

Dr. yiaiiewMi ■ — t Imv« been uncertain regsniing 
this tonn, •§ it was left nndefined in both tht» forma 
ia wUeh H m gpvaa. It m from O. Kr. dotiblier, a dish, 
and rmwennta oae «1 the platter*ahape. In M. E. 
dobeUr^ d a Uat, which in Prompt. Piu'r. and Wright** 
Olomariee cvpicaeBt l^t. pturap^e*^ parapnU, a dish or 
plaiter:. mm in the latter work the gr*;Udoblere 
lep r eiente arfAwM, a similar dish of Urger size. 

Aeeotdiag t» the old Bnrgh Laws the donbler waa 
one- of the aitielcs of heirship, which passed to the 
aaooeaaor; heiag aeeonnted one of "the necessaire 
thjmifla perteaand til hie hooa." Burgh Lawis, ch. 
117, Ben. See. 

DOUN, Qnh. In redaction or abatement ; as, 
'^Oie me a aaxpence dona o' the price.** It 
is alK> naed as a «. ; as, ^ How muckle doun 
will ye giet"* ie;^ what or how much reduc- 
tion willjou alh>wt 

Both aenees have been long in oae. 

** Oovia to Jamea Anderaoun, fermarare of the towne 
■yln, iloim of hie farmo be ressoun of the greit drouth t, 
sij 1l* Aeeta. Bnrgh of Glasgow. 22 Aug., ;573. 

D0UN-SITTIN6, DouxSettix, s. Settle- 
ment bj marrìagi^ but 8|)ocially implying 
the house and plenishing ; as, ^ 6he*8 got a 
gran' JoHH-tiUmr 

DOURIER, s. and adj. Dowager; Hist. 
Estate of Scotland, p. 85, VVodrow Soc. 
Y* Dowries. 



DOWKET, #. A dovecot. V. Dowcate. 

DOWNIE,s. V.DAraiE. 

DOYCMLE, DoiciiLE, «. A dull, stupid, 
sleepy person ; a sloven. V. Doil'd. 

To DoTCHUs, DofCBLE, r. n. To walk or 
wofk in a stupid or dreamy state. 

DOYLDE,a<^'. Stnpid. V. Doil'd. 

DOYN, Done, Doon, Doons, Duxzb. 
Forms of the part. pt. done^ used as very, in 
a great degiee. Jamieson*s explanation of 
tnese forms is fonnd-about and faulty. A 
simpler and more satisfactory one is given 
in tiie following note. 

** Affn ie mcffeljF the p. p. d<mt, .ns^l in a very 
poenliar way ; aee Z^enct in Glossary to F. Ploughman, 
aad Notes to the nme, p. 410. . Henco mi done is so 
done, so nmdo ; h an e a , io anch n manner or way, and 
faally, io that decieo. Sa done <yrj«m i% tiring to 
that degree. Sù 3w n s arvrrr, aerera to that «legrce. 
No thai dmm Urmg^ not to that decree strons; not ao 
altnmgi and ao on. The pa8Mj;e cited from P. Plow- 
Saqwtetothepnint.^ ftikeat. 



To DRAIGLE, r. a. and n. To trail along 
wet dirty ground, or over wet grass, &c. ; 
to make or become wet or dirty by so 
doing; also^ to bespatter with mud, to be 
soaked with rain. £. draggle, 

Jenny^■ a* wat, poor body, 

Jenny^s seldom dry ; 
She dmifflet a* her petticoatie, 

Coming through the rye. 

Bhthm, Coming through the Rye, 

Dratgh is prob. a dimin. of drake, to drench, soak, 
loeL drtkkja, to drown, awamp ; Goth. dragLjan, to 
give to drink. 

Draiole-tail, Dkaigle-tailed, adj. Ap- 
plied to females wliuse dress is fouled with 
wet or mire, or who are careh^ss or slovenly 
in dress or bearing. DratgU-tails is a 
common name for such a person. 

Draiglin, Draiglixo, Draigle, 8. A 
soaking with rain, wet, or mire ; a spatter- 
ing with mud ; a wet, dirty condition, as, 
** What a draigle ye're in T' 

DRAP, 8. A raindrop: the eaves of a house ; 
the line of raindrop from the eaves. Addit. 
to Drap. 

The last of these meanings may be illustrated by 
the answer of a selfish cocklaird who waa called to 
account for some act contrary to good neighbourhood :— 
** I can, and I wull do as I like inaide my ain drop,** 
V • J/fttpf Drop* 

m 

DRASIE, adj. Drowsy, sluggish, lazy ; list- 
less, dispirited. 

For Flewme is flat, alaw, richt slipperie and swetr, 
And draste, to spit can not lorbeir. 

Court of VenuM, proL L 17, S. T S. 

That ia, "a phlegmatic person ia so dead- lazy that 
ho can't be at tbe trouble even to spit" 

And he that hes of Watter the natoare, 
Is daft, and doyld, drasit with small effect. 

/ftid., proL, L 74. 

That ia, ho ia *' listless and has little outcome.** 
In the Oloaa. this word ia rendered dripping ; thia ia 
a miatako. 
A.-S. drMMin, dnUan, to be alnggiah. 

DRAUNT, Drauntin*. V. Drant. 

To DRAW, t^. a. A term in golfing ; to drive 
• widely to the left hand* Syn. hook^ screic. 

To Draw a Strae Before the Cat. To 
wheedle, cajole, blind, or amuse a person in 
onier to gain some end. 

'* Than," said tbe Wolf, in wraith, ** wenis thow with wylis, 
\nd with thy mony mowis me to mate ? 
It is an anld dog doutles that thow b«g>-lis ; 
Thow wenis to draw the ttra befoir the cat r 
** Schir." said the Foxe, *' God wait, I mene nocht that," &e. 

Uenrgean^ H'o{/; Fvxe, 4: Cadgear, L «0. 

Deawin, /Mirf. pf. Withdrawn, passed. 

Thair with dame Natar hes to the hevin drawin. 

UmtUde, L Ml 
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To DKEEP, If. ». To drip, oozci strain ; 
part, pr* drtepin^ used also as a «., and as 
an adj. ; part. pt. drtepU. 

WUIt nim an bUttrte* Am the aoatb. 



An' heat in moay t 
Wi' Ui«iB' talk 



-oiooth 



An* dowa tìm Utmn leaDia* ; 
a caal' dau-n 

M'Umm's iCaw, pi 82, ed. 187«. 



Drecp» 8. Drip, dripping, as from a roast, 
from the eaves, Ac. : also, the eaves ; and 
where drops from tlie eaves fall on the 
gronhd, as, ** Ye man bide within your ain 
dreepj* V, Drap. 

DREG, 9. The last or least worth of any- 
thing ; hence, the basest, vilest. Addit to 
Dreo. 

" • • • falliaig oat io tÌM drtg of all tymea, where- 
m tbe urorid lav besattad and awatterìn^ in all aorto o£ 
saparatition." Bla«a of Kirkboriall/ ch. 13. 

DREO-BOAT, Dkeg-Bote, s. 1. A dred- 
ger, a kind of 6shing-boat. 

*'0f ilk drtf-hatA and haad-lyne bot cammand in 
with fiach," ae. Bar^h Boca. Edin., 16 Nor., 1471, 
Raca.doo. 

2« A boat or great-pant carrying a dredging 
machine, used for deepening a harbour, 
river, &C.; also, a boat or punt for the 
receiving and canying away the dredgings 
of such a machine. 

3. A track-boat, a canal boat drawn by a 
horse. 

DREID, Dueed, Dredb, 9. Dread, fear, 
doubtySuspicion, suspense. Adilit. to Dbe^vd. 

Drbidles, Dreedlcs, Dredless, adj. and 
adv. Without fear, doubt, or wavering; 
doubtless, unhesitatingly. 

Mak a t$a foale of me,. 
Or ellk iimilto I dee. 
Or lay eod day^ 

HoidaU^LVL<9. 

DRENG, «. A dependant. Y. Drino. 

To DRIDDLE, v. it. To work, walk, or act 
in a feeble, unsteady, or uncertain manner; 
generally applied to the doings of old people, 
of the lame, and the lazy. 

Oipaiea and tinkcra are aaid " io dridtlle about to get 
ftorlC aod to driddle at it when they do get it ; ** and 
of lasy loafera it ia aaid, "they winna work, they'll 
only driddle,'* And aa expreaaive of the wvakuess and 
nnataadineas of old age Bama uaed this term with fine 
eflact in hia Epiatle to Major Logan — 

Hale be year heart ! Hale be your fiddle !— 
To chc«r you throogh the weary widdle 

O thb wUd warl'. 
Until yaa on a craiaaMck driddle 

A gray-hair'd CHrl. 

** To driddU an a cinauaock," to tottf-r along on a 
staff. 



The nonna drìiidlf, driddling^ driddler, are aleo naod 
in the aame aenaea aa the verb. V. Whiatle Binkie, L 
190. 

DRIFT, 9. Track, trail, way, passage ; pass- 
ing away, ia|iae ; also a mining term, mean- 
ing a passage cut or driven between two 
shafts, ways, or rooms. Addit. to Drift. 

Poor hav'iel Will fell aff the dri/L 
Aa* wander'd thro' the bow«kaiL 
An' pow't, for want o' Iwtter shift, 
A rant was like a sow-tail 

See bow't that night 

BumM, HaOowten^ it. i» 

Track or trail ia the moaning usually giren to dri/t 
aa bora naad; but it ia quite possible that Bums meant 
drove or companjf, and referred to the party who had 
gone out hand in hand "to pou their atocka.'* That 
application of tho term was ciuite common in Bttma*a 
day, and ia still naod in Ayrsbire. 

In the aense of pacing aipay this term ia frequently 
met with in 8ermon.<f, Ac, even of last century ; as in 
the phrase '* the drìjì of time," i.e., the lapse of time. 

DROGAT9 DiiooiT, J*. A coarse woollen 
cloth : EL druijijety Fr. drogueL 

DR0IL1\ Dkult, aJJ. Weak, feeble, awk- 
ward: also used as a s. and applied to a 
feeble or awkward person ; Orkn and Shetl. 

To Droilt, DiiULT, V. n. To walk or work 
awkwardly; Ibid. 

Droiltib, Drultie, 8. and adj. Applied to 
a feeble, awkwaird, or slovenly person ; Ibid. 

To DROKE, Drook, v. a. Y. Drake. 

Dboke, Drook, Drokin, Drookin, s. A 

drench, soaking: a drenched or soaking 

state; as» '^The beast's in a drote o' sweat, 

i.e., streaming with perspiration ; West of 

S., Orkn. 

The form drootin ia more widely need. A person 
drenched with rain ia said to haTe got "a completo 



DRO TES, 8. Errat. in Dict. for //ytfte#, 
diets, repasts, courses. 

As giren in first sense the term, its definition, and 
etym. are correct; but in the second sense all are 
wrong ; for, in the passage quoted the word droits ia n 
miareading of difetts, repasts. V. DiCT. 

DROWPAND, Duoupan. Drupin, adj. 
Drooping, bowing, bowed down ; crushed, 
sad, aemure, feeble; Iloulato, 1. 188. V. 
Drowp, 8. 

To DRUSII, Drosii, r. n. To crumble, 
crush, fall to pieces; to spoil, go wrong, 
fail. y. Drush, 8. 

DRUTE, 8, A lazy, slovenly, heartless per- 
son, y. Drutle. 

Shame fa' the fallow that did do't. 
He's naethiog but a worthless drut*. 

Fishor'M 
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DBY-TAPSTER, «. One who aeOs bat does 
not brew ale; Burgh Bece. Eàiu^ II. 5* 
Bee Soc. y • ToFSTBS. 

DUBLABpt. y. Doubter. 

DUCHTY, DuGHTiE, adj. Y. Douohtt. 

DUFFIE, DuFFT, o^^'. Blant, blunt-pointed, 
round-headed ; Orkn* Addtt. to Duffib. 

DUIE-OYE, 8. A great-great-gnndchild, 
Orkn. 

DniLL|«. Grief I sorrow: j^, duUlt^, dmlUgf 
mourning for the dead, aho short for dute^ 
wiedif moumingSy Blame ef Kirkburiali, ch. 
7; another form b dute^laes^ widowVweeds. 
i^dit. to DuLE. 

DULSACOBDIS, «. A musical instrument, 
prob. a dulcimer ; Houlate, L 762. 

DULSET, DuLSATE, «. A musical instru- 
ment: prob. a small dnldmer, Houlate, L 
762. 

DUMMYGBANE, «. Gorr. of Demignuu, 
the name of a jrich gloasj ailk ; SempiU 
Ballates, p. 238. 

O. Fr. dem»gram€t *l*o migraÌMe, "aeulek or p«rpl« 
iagnise;" Cotgr. 

DUNGIN, DwNoiN, part. pt. V. Donoin. 

DUNNLE, If. and s. Y. Dangle. 

To DUNT, If. a. 1. To crush, mark, or 
indent bj striking; like to dnrnkle; as, 
** Ye'To duntit the lid o* the tin can." 

2. To compact, shake together, bj striking the 
mass on the ground ; as, to dmU a sadc of 
grain. Addit. to Dunt. 

To DUBEÌ, V. n. To endure, abide, continue^ 
hst; Houkte, 1. 169. 

To DUBEEN, v. n. To lie hid, lurk : lit to 
be made dark. ''Thei darken and dare,*^ 
they lurk and lie hid. Errat. in DiCT. V. 
Darkf and Dare. 

The •xplanationt of thb torn ctrfla bj Jamictoii, 
SHtbatd Mid Finkerton are woriUen ; bat tbey had 
BOl oomet Tenions to work on. Sir F. Madden 
Bointad ont thia mistake, or lariaa of miatakea, in hia 
Gloei. to Sir Gawayn. 

DUSANE, DusAiN, Greit Dusane, m. An 

old name for the magbtrates of a burgh, 

the town council. Prob. so called because 

it originallj consisted of twelve members. 

The oriffin of thia name, and the oompoaition of the 
body whicB it represent* are not known witk certainty ; 
but the name continued to be implied to the town 
eoonesl of Edinburgh long after that body anmbeicd 
lUboTO thirty membera. A record dated Oct 1416 
-**••• aldermannua pro preecnti anno^ one 



dene of gild, two appreoiatorea Yini, two seriandi glide, 
fonr appreciatares earnium, one bursator, thirty two of 
bo dtutme,'* Under date, Oct. 1419, "the diuoM is 
eallit 'dnodecim oonanlea et limitatorei;*" and an 
aatij dated 10 Oct. 1492, givea eome particulara 
r^gardinff the meetingt and regulations of thÌM im- 
portant oody at that time. It runs thus: — "It is 
ordaait be the hale ditsane of the town that gif any of 
the cfaeone beand waimit eumia nocht betymes for the 
haliling of the counaalo in the wirkins of the commoun 
profleitt, that he sail pay for ilk defidt vj [pennies ?] 
▼n[for]geTyn, to be drnkken be the duaane, and sif 
the dene or baillies or any of thame commis nocht 
within dew tyme thai sail dowbill ala mekill vnfor* 
fsvin. Item, it is ordanit that ilk dusano day the 
oommonn proffeitt be spokin of and sene to or ony 
playntis or vther thingia be hard." Burgh Recs. 
Edia., I. 2, $2. 

In Feeblee there were, in 1463, twenty-one persons 
"chosayng the dotenHane fur the reformation of the 
town ; and in 1574 the old name was still retained, 
althoo^ the body then consisted of twenty-five mem- 
bers. Burgh Recs., pp. 150, 172, Rec. Soc Now, as 
all the free burghs of Soot, had the same f3nn of 
fOTomment, these facts snsgest the probability that 
the name of the goveming body in a burgh was, down 
to the dose of the 16th cent., the same as it bad been 
fixed at the foundation of the burghal system ; and 
that it waa then so fixed on account of the number of 
members required to form the body. 

DUSSIEy DuscHET, s. Coll. forms of 
daket^ a musical instrument of the dulcimer 
kind; SempiU Ballates, p. 205, 207. V. 

DWERCH, DoRCHE, e. A dwarf. V. 

DUEBCH. 

DWINE, V. and *. V. Dwyne. 

DYAMAND, Dyamond, «. Applied to any- 
thing that is shaped like a diamond or 
lozenge ; cubes of iron used as shot ; blunt 
diamond-shaped heads for tilting-spears ; 
Accts. L. H. Ti*eas« I. 310, Dickson. 

'*Itam [10 Sept. 1496] for a waw of ime to bo 
difomomik for guncaat, xxr. s." Ibid. p. 293. 

O. Fr. and M.E. diamante from Lat. adaman, 
adamaniU, which was borrowed from the Greek. V. 
Trench's Select Glossary. 

DYCEy Dvs3» Di9, 8. Dice; also applied to 
anything that is dice or diamond-shapedi as 
dÌ9 of ime^ cubes of iron like dice ; dU hedit, 
having a square or diamond-shaped heart ; 

. Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 133, 295, 357. 

DYET, *. A diet, repast, course ; Awntyrs 
of Arthur, st. 15. 

DYKIE, 8. Short for dyke'8parrow^ a hedge- 
. sparrow ; West of S. 

DYSCHOWYLL, adj. Lit. with hair in 
disorder, like a lady going to or rising from 
rest : hence, in disarray. O. Fr. deschevM, 
Addit. to DiCT. 

Jamicson's definition gives in a general way the 
meaning implied in the passase quoted ; but it does 
not ginre the correct meaning of the term. 
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**TIm tttvmoloffy is obnously wrong; it m B«rely 
the E. dUeheveUedt with the hair aatidy ; from O. Fr. 
dUvilt hair, Lat. capUlus,'* Skeat. 

DYSMEL, s. V. Dismal. 



DYVOUlt, Dyvor, «. Cheatt xogae, rascaU 
neer-do-well ; Wattio and Megp st. 21.. 
Addtt to Dttoub. 

This term is still used ia West of S. ss an epithet of 
oppcobrittm, and syBoo. with MoclyiMnf. 
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E, Ee, Eie, E'e, 8. Eye; look, look-oat, 
watch ; regard, liking, desire, craving ; as in 
^a kindly ee^ a lang ee^ a constant ee.*' 
Addit. to E. 

Afore EL Before one's eyes, in one's heart 
or mind. 

** . • . eldaris qaha hes the feir of God afrn e." 
Bmgh Recs. Peebles, p. 279, Rec Soc. 

To Have E. To look, watch, watch over ; to 
consider, be interested in, try to assist or 
benefit. 



** . . • the coansale re^rdand and kawwmd 
ek to the bulges hames of the said towne, aa«l tu schaw 
thame fauonr.** Bargh Recs. GLisgow, L 59, Rec. Soc. 

To EAOOLEBARGIN, r. n. To wrangle, 
contend, quarrel, Ramsay. V. Arqle- 

BAROLE. 

Pron. alio Eaggle-baggle in the Lotliians : ar^/ie-barffu! 
in Fife and Perths.; and artjo-bargo in the Weet of 8. 
In Ayrt. aryiehargie is also in use. These variations 
show that this word has nothing to do with hagfjVmg 
in a bargain, as Dr. Jamieson suggested ; bat argU' 
bargle and all its varieties illustrate the Scottish ten- 
dency to drop or change the liquids in wonls that 
are much nsea. 

EABLEATHER, f. V. EirlediUr. 

EASE, Els, Eiss, Ess, s. Ease, leisure, 
satisfaction, comfort, favour; Barbour, i. 
228, vii. 302 : at eisa^ at leisure. Ibid. xv. 
542 : male essy diseaBe, Ibid. xx. 73, Camb. 
M8., aud in Edin. )IS. malice. 

To Ease, Eis, Eiss, r. a. To comfort, satisfy, 
Barbour, v. 291. 

Eased, part, pt. Rested, satisfied ; well fur- 
nished or provided. 

'* So then, seeing our nobles now may be, as of olde 
they were then, so nouourablie easetl with ones princely 
Hes or tomlxM, why should they wilfuUy incurre m- 
necessar profanation, by burying in Kirks?** Blame 
of KirkburisII, ch. lU. 

O. Fr. aiV, pleased, satisfied. But in this case eaufd 
is used in the sense of ai«è in the phrase aiM en ton 
mtmtag^, which Cotgruve renders " well f uruishcd with 
all honshold prouision." 

Easy, Esie, E.sy, adj. Light, moderate, not 
great, costly, or extravagant: as, "Now, 



mak your price ea$yJ* It is also used as 
an ade, : aa, ** They're bein folk, but they 
live quite easy,^ Le., without much cost or 
display. . Comp. easier^ superL easieMt^ 
€9%e$L 



bunlis and benkis our held with baneoaris of gold, 
Cled our with clene clatbis, 
Rsylit full of riches, 
The uint wes the aness, 
That ye se ichold. 

AMafe, St. 82. 

*' K*U9i,** least worth, least expensive. 

EASTIN, EsTiN, adj. and a<fr. Eastern, 
eastward, Dunbar ; Compl. ScoL, p. 61, E« 
E. T. S. 

EATEN CORN, Eatten Corne, Etten 
CoRXE, 8. Oats eaten by domestic ani- 
mals trespassing. 

*' Alexander Dickie persued Barbara Fnltoan for 
serein peokis of uUUn come this last summer.** Goia* 
hill Baron Court Book, Ayr and Wigtown Arch. ColL,- 

IV. 75. 

EBBIE, 8. The abbrev. of Ebenezer; it is 
often further abbreviated into Ebb, which 
in West and South of S. is pron. Aib. 

EBURE, 8. V. EuouR. Ever. 

ED, EoDE, pret. Wont. V. Yed, Yeoe. 

To EDDER, r. a. To rope a stack. V, 
Ether. 

EDDIE, 8. The abbrev. of EdwanI ; it is 
often further shortened into Ed, wliich is 
corr. into Ned. 

To EDDLE, Ettle, r. a. and n. To caru, 
win by labour, work tor : as, •* Ye'll just 
get wliat ye eddle for, or what ye ettle^ 

Eddles, Eddlixs, Ettles, Ettuxs, *. pi. 

Earniug8y wages, recompense, retribution ; 

fruits of one's labour : as, ** Wait a wee^ 

your eddlins '11 oiirtak ye.** **Ye11 get 

your ettlins for that yet.** 

IceL edlast^ to win, gain as property; Cleasby. 
In the North of £. the tonus are addh^ aklle, eddle, 

V. Brockett*s Gloss. 
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^KE^pron. A coll. form for thee nnd ye^ and 
- iometiineB for tltou and you; as, ** 1 maan 
teU 'eeT ""U tat 'eeV ie. is it yout 

TIm wtt ft oommon form in the West of S. thirtj 
jMn Mo^ and majr still bo heard in raral districts. 
• Tho ■NMeni form is fe, 

£ENy EiN, adj\ and r. Even. V. Evix. 

£ENSHANKS, s. Afternoon repast ; also 
called /oiir-Aotfr«, from the time at which it 
was taken. V. Fourhours. 

This repast is also named anirim, antrim, andom, 
and of late years drttm : but all are from undem. 

Mm§kamt§ is a oorr. of een or eenin, evening, and 
• I flii , drink, refreshment. The term still exists in the 
SomA of Soot See nwieheon in Skeat's Etym. Diet 

EERAN, Eerin, Earand, m. An errand, 
messagiSi business ; Whistle Binkie, i. 253 ; 
pL €eran8^ eerins^ duties, daily work outside 
€116*8 own house, purchases. 

In eooM districts the applications of the pL form are 
fscnlitr. The hnsband's teroM or turns are his daily 
work or ronnd of duties ; but the wife's eerans are her 
aesnass or pnrohsses, and her turns are her round M 
oomes tw duties. 

£ETCH, ErrcH, Aitoh, s. An adze, a car- 
penter's tool. 

EFREST. Errat. in Dicr. for Esiest, q. r. 

This omr was made by the transcriber of Pinker- 
ton's TOTBion of the Houlate. Jamieson's note on the 
wofd saggests a meaning <^uite the reverse of that 
whiA the oorrect word imphes. V. under Eatty, ' 

£FT, Eff, adv» After, afterwards, again; 
' Barboar, ti. 378. Addit. to Eft. 

Eft-Crof, Eff-Cròp^ «. 1. After-crop, 
also called tail-crop, i.e., the grass that 
springs up among the stubble after the crop 
is cat. v. Averish. 

% A crop of the same kind as the ground 
jielded last jear. Y. Ef'-crop^ v. 

To Eff-Crop, v. a. Lit. to after-crop, i.e., 
to take two successive crops of the same 
kind from a field. 



«f 



. . tenants were restricted not to fff-crop the 
iafield (Le., not to take two sacoessÌYo crops of oats), 
■or to fourth-crop the ont-field till haugh-tey.^ Rob- 
Agriculture of S. Diet. Perthshire, p. 23. 



EFTBRHnr, Eftirhix, prep, and adv. An- 
other form of Eftcrhend, Eftirhexd, 
q. T. 

Thk term often implies ntad afler^ and sometimes 
oser amd ab9vty in addUUm to^ when used as a prep. 
As an adr. it often implies »o<m or immtdiattly afUr* 



llFTERfira, Eftirens, 8. Lit. afterins, that 
which comes after, the result, consequence^ 
effect, settlement, penalty, reward. •V. 
Eftib-Fallis. 



To EGLE, Eogle, r. a. A airr. of ettle, to 
intend, design, aim, attempt; part. pr. 
egKng. 

*' . . put furth his hand igting to mak him aae 
gsH.*' BnrghRecs Peebles, 3 May, 1657. 

EIK, Eke, Ek, adv. Also. 

EILINS, Erlins. 1. As an n. pL^ eqnals in 
age. y. EiLDiKs; 

2. As an adj.^ of equal age ; as *' Your lad- 
die's eiKne wi* our lasàie." West of S. 

To BIND, Eynd, Eix, r. a. and ft. To 
breathe, whisper; device, imagine. V. 

EiND, 8. 

To Eixd-Ill, Eixdill, Eyndill, Einil, r. n. 
and a. Lit. to breathe ill: to devise, 
imagine, whisper, or spread evil thoughts; 
to be jealous, suspicious, or vengeful ; to 
suspect, defame, slander. V. Etnbill. 

Hiay lichtly tone and covettts quickly ; 
They blsme ilk boilv and thay blekit ; 
Thay eindUl fast and doia ill lickly ; 
Thay sklaader saikle* and thay ROApectit. 

AUx. Seoti's Poan*^ p. 71. ed. 18S1 

The form ùuiUl was also used. V. under Eidning, 
This word has been printed ktudifl by Lord Bailee 
IB hù extracts from the Bannatyne ^fS., and eindiii^ 
which is the 3orrect readiog, by the Huntenan CInb, 
and by the editor of the 1882 ed. of Scott^s Poems. 
The context, however, suggests that it should be 
printed timd-iU : and when it is thus separated into its 
paits the whole passage becomes plain and pithy. 

To EIR, Eyr, v. a. To plough, till, culti- 
Tate; pret. eirit^ Heniyson, Foxe and 
Wolfe, I. 22 ; eyritj Douglas, Virgil, xii. ch. 
9; part. pr. eirand. V. Ere, Ar. 

In the Gloss, of Lain^i's ed. of Henryson eirit is ren- 
dered " waxed.** This is a mistake. 

EIRDE HOUSES. V. under Erd. 

EIBS, Eers, 8. pL The kidnejs. Y. Ears, 
Neirs. 

EiR-LEDDER, Erledder, 8. The loin-strap, 
a portion of the harness of a draught-horse ; 
also called the eir^trap or netr^trap^ because 
it passes over the re^^ion of the kidneys; 
Accts. L. II. Treas., I. 295, and Gloss. 

Jamieson*s suggestion regarding the etym. of dried* 
der is a mistake. The word ia a corr. of neerltdder, 
from M. E. nrer, a kidney : O. H. Germ, neiro^ O. 
Icel. ayro. V. Stratmamn. 

EiRLEDDER-PlNS, ErLEDDIR-PtNXTS, 8. pL 

The pins of iron on the sliafts of a cart to 
which tlie eir-Ieathers were fastened ; Accts. 
L. H. Treas., Gloss. 

EISTLET, Elslit, Eistellit» adv. and adj. 
Eastward ; West of S. : ^ be eUiellit the 
same," Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 389, Rec. 
Soe. V. Eastilt. 
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EE, adv. and v. V. EUc^ EiK. 

ELABORED, pari. pt. Industriously work- 
edy bttilty or fashioned. O. Fr. èlabar^. 

*' • • • PluàrM CencbrM . . . having • Mpal- 
dmU Pminideefaoorec/ by the panefnU taske of Ood'i 
peoole. Blame of Kirkbariall, ch. 0. 

Ivk word in not uncommon in E. worke of the lame 

. period. In Urquhart's Rabelais, Author's Prologue, 

wo find the phrase "most perfectly tlaboured by 



ELCROOK, Eloruik, s. Lit. an eel-spear 
or leister, but generally applied to the large 
flesh f oric used by cooks. 

'*Iteai. ane jpeolder dische, ane transcheor, ane 
tlermik and ladul, price thairof xx. s." Burgh Rees. 
Olaigow, i 129. 

"... of Laik patrones they become lawlesse 
pahUeans, tyke Hophnees with derootes to minche and 
■ot Samneles to mense the offerings of God." Blame 
el KirkbnrialL ch. xix. 



ELCRUIK, s. A crock or earthen vessel 
for holding oil ; also a crock. V. Eulcruke. 

1a the Bnigh Rec. Soe. %'eraion of the law quoted by 
Ja mi eso n this Tessel is called simply **a rruk;** but 
the same article is meantt — an oii-crock. 



ELDIS. Errat. in DiCT. for Chis, closely. 

In the list of Errata printed at the end of his Gloss., 
Bnddioum gives cioU as the correct reading ; tidis was 
therefore set aside, not overlooked. SmalPs ed. reads 

ELDNINOy Eldntno, part. Rousing, fir- 
ing up^ making jealous; Dunbar, Mariit 
Wemen, L 126 ; as a #.» jealousy. Ibid., 11. 
119, 204. Addit to Eldxino, q. v. 

A.-S. cMns to strengthen. V. Jamieson's note, in 
whidi he sogi^Bsts that eynditfng is the same with ia- 
dmrng. Thu is confirmed by the Maitland MS. raad- 
iiig eM0aii9 in L 204. Y. Eind-Ul 

ELEINCH, 9. A summary, abstract, recap- 
itolatioOi conclusive summing up. 

*' How herejere I end, for the more populare appliea* 
tioa, I will contriue an deHch of some former reaaoncs 
in syloffistick forme ; by the which seIf*momns may 
see Kin-boriall blame ▼ndenyablie induced." Blame 
of KirkborialU ch. 20. 

Lat. tienckM^ an index of a book ; in logic, the con- 
elasiOB or summing up of an argument. 

ELF-ARROW-HEADS, a. pL Same as 
Elfshot, q. V. 

ELSCHENER, Elschoner, Alschoner, 
«. y. Elshender. 

ELSHIN, ELsnoN, Elsix, Elsox, «. An 
awl. V. Elstx. 

EMBROUDIN, Exbroudix, part. pt. Em- 
broidered or bordered ; trimmed or decor- 
ated with an ornamental border ; decked, 
adorned. V. Browdix. 

(SupL) O 



AvwMi or 



I 



Kadlsnd a ryuer pleasnt to behold, 
MnemkUn all with tmcho flowris gay. 

Kinffia QiMuV, at iffi, Sksat's ed. 

is a more common form, and aiili 



EMERANT, «. Errat in DiCT. for Emeraatz 
but the definition is correct. Also, in the 
following entry Emerant, Emerand should 
be Emeraut, Emeraud : the u^, tuf =»/^, ItL 

EMMELD YNO, «. Prob. a misprint of ^m- 
meldyng^ lit outside or edge - refuse ; 
butcher's offal, scrap, or carcase paring: 
also applied to a strip, rag, or tatter 
hanging from a piece of dress. Another 
form is Emmle-Deuo, q. v. 

Jsmieson entered this word with its quotation, but 
gftTe neither defin. nor etym. for it. That it is a mis* 
print is almost certain ; and by substituting a for a the 
passsge becomes clear, but remains coarse. 

The term is a compound of Gael, hmali (pron. tmall)^ 
ontskirt, border, edje, and diùgha^ the refuse of per- 
sons or things ; M'Leod and Dewar. 

EMMLE-DEUG, 9. Another fonn olEmniel- 
dtfitg in last entrj, q. v. Addit to DiCT. 

The definition ^ven in Dicr. is secondary, and the 
etym. suggested is wrong. See explanations given 
above. 

EMMORAUT, s. and adj. Emerald : another 
form of emeraut. V. under Emerant. 

form is often misprinted emmorant, through 
ling w as a. 



To EMPESCIIE, Empesh, v. a. Y. Em- 

PASH. 

EMPHASE, s. Emphasis, force of expres- 
sion or meaning ; Blame of Eirkburiall, ch. 
6. O. Fr. emphase^ id. 

EMPIRE, adj. Empyrean, empyreal ; '' the 
hanyn empire/^ the highest heaven, Conipl. 
Scot, p. 49, E. E. T. S. Fr. empyriè. 

To ENCHAIP, V. a. To buy, bargain, trade, 
do business ; Rauf Coilyear, st. 25. Errat. 
in DiCT. V. under Encheve. 

Jamieson's suggestion regarding the meaning of this 
term does not suit the passage quoted. Enchaip may 
be from O. Fr. enchanter, var. of achapUr^ later ocA^'^r, 
to buy, procure, tra«le ; Lat. adcaplare. Or it may be 
formed with Fr. prefix en, and M. E. ehfp, cheap, liar- 
ter, trsffic 

To ENCHEVE, Encheif, Enchief, v. a. 
To achieve, accomplish, go through wttli; 
hence, to win, conquer, triumph. A corr. 
of achieve. 

That I have sai<l I sail hauld. end thst I tell the plsii« ; 
Qnbair ony coilyear msy^encoaip I trow till fncheif, 

RanfCoU^eQf, st 25. 

That is^ *' Where any oollier may trade 1 trust ta 
succeed.'* V. Enchaip. 

Rnehete and eachete are variants of achieve, borrowed 
from the O. Fr., which gives many similar forms ; as 
emeaeer and e»eaaer for accruer, V. Bcrqvy. 
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To ENCHEVE, Excheif, Enchief, Ex- 
OHBWBy V. €u To eachew, shun, avoid, ahjr 
at ; Douglas Yiigil, r. ch. 8. 

Tbmm art 110101^ variMito of etcKeve^ ttchewt, Doog* 
Im la hit tmubtioB of Virgil ium both forma, bat 
mAtm Bora franaeiirijr. In fik. r. oh. 8^ both forma 
Mcwrvithiathaoomaarafawliiiaa. V. Ebchbts. 

To ENCHIEF. w. 

Jaoriaaoa'a firrt ^ 

aorraet, althoagh giwi with oonàìderalilo doubt. Ex- 



Y. Eneheve, EscHEVE. 

raipirdiiiff thia tarm ia 
onaideraUo 



To END, V. ft. To come to an end, to die ; 
Barbour, zi. 553. 

EnDmo, End-DAT, «• End, end of life, death ; 
Barbour, ii« 197: end-day^ Houlate, L 117. 

JMpy, dajr ol tmiimg or of daath, aa naad by Wyn- 
tovB, ia iiaad alio ia tho genaral aeoaa of ending, 

ENDUE, Endbw, odj. Doe, owing^ un- 
paid. 

**. • • Ibr bacrowa d oioiiay tndew bo hire.*' 
Ooiahill BaroB Oo«it Book. Ayr and Wigtown Arch. 
CbIL, ÌT. 90. . 

ENDURAND, pr9>. During. V. Induraxd. 

ENEL-SHEET, «. Lit an «fuf-day «A«ef, a 
winding-flheet Y. Exday. 

Forbyi a daSaftr t mri -t atH , 
Tva eadiy whilk oa tha boaster meet, 
Ab' ellps aaew to mak' complete 
A beddia' o* tha kin' O. 

Wni, WtÈÌmm'a Pocmj, p. 50. 

Tho met 9keei waa a daabia ahaet of fino linen which 
Ihril^ femalea aaleetad and carefally preaanred in fold 
laady to bo aaad aa a ooraring for their dead body 
Mora it waa pat in tha ooflm. It waa a apecial 
laqaiaita of a bnde'a oatfit, and decked her bed on the 
■aniaga night : after whià it waa carefally laid paat 
to be oaed again only aa bar laat earthly co? ering. 

To ENFORCE, v. a. To force, force open, 
. fordbly enter, nokte. Fr. forcer. 

"Aadalthogh tobaimgerthalodgingaof men, . . . 
thay wil hioka are thaylonp ; yet to enforce the Kirk< 



I (aa if Ood had no gimnee) there are many of 
feaia.** Blama of KvkbariaU. eh. 19. 

To ENOENEB, v. a. To engender, beget ; 
pret. enMnerei^ Compl. Scot., p. 153, E. E. 
T. 8. Fr. engendnr. 

ENOYEOUN, ANOYEOUN, t. An onion, 
Buigh Bees. Aberd., p. 127. 

ENLANO, Enlakois, Enlaxo9» Inlanois, 
adv. Endwise^ end foremost, from end to 
end, right on, without break or pause. 
Addit to Endlaxo, q. v. 

Thaaa forma are fireqacntly met with ; bat they re- 
preaent aimply the cammoa pron. of endiang, endiangii. 

ENL ANG, ExLAXOia^ prtp. Along^ by way 
of : forms of alamg, akmg$i and like them 
used also as adv. 

** . . ana penny for ilk beiat paiaand enlangis the 
br^." Baigh Baca. OUigow, L i67, Rec. Soc. 



To ENLUMYNE, r. a. To illumine ; part. 
Dt. enlumynytf Barbour, zx. 229. Ediii. 

To ENNOY, V. a. To annoy; part. pt. 
ennoyii^ annoyed, troubled ; Douglas, Yirgil, 
V. ch. 1 1. 

ENPARINO, «. Impairing, diminution, 
lowering; Douglas, Virgil, xiii. ch. 11. 
v/. K r. tmpirt* 

ENSENS, «• Incense, Compl. Scot., p. 7. 
E. E. T. S. Fr. aiceiu. 

To ExSEXCB, V. To offer incense,^Dunbar. 

ENSENYE, f. Insignia; **the enseiiye of 
the fleise,** Compl. &ot., p. 149, E. E. T. S. 
Addit. to ExsEiXTiE. 

ENSPRETH, 9. and adj. V. Ixspraich. 

To ENSURE, V. a. To make sure, rely; 
Douglas, Yirgil, v. ch. 8. O. Fr. Hur^ sure. 

ENTECHMENT, «. Teaching, learning, ex- 
perience ; Douglas, Yirgil, xu ch. 4. 

A.S. lcBea% foeeaa, to ahow» teach. 

ENTENT, s. 1. Intention, purpose, message. 

In boos and in ball bee 
To ten Us ciilral. 

HinOaie, L 143. 

2. As a law term, judicial finding or assent ; 
hence, concurrence, consent. 

That sen it nychlit Xetnre, thair ellerU maistrÌM, 
Thai cood nocht trete bat entent of the temperale. 

Aid., L 277. 
O. Ft. enienie, intention ; M. E. entente. In law tho 

emtent or intemt of any diapated point waa determined 

by the jodgea. 

To ENTER, V. a. To commence, set to work, 
as, ^ We'll enter the men on the ditch the 
mom ; ** to begin to work, or set to work 
for the first time, as **to enter a hawk,** to 
fl^ it at quarry for the first time ; Accts. L. 
H. Treas., 1. 360, Dickson : to take on trial, 
to undergo probation, as, ** We enf«r pren- 
tices for a month before indenture.'* O. Fr. 
enirer» 

". beaat or body, edacation ahoald ajre be 

minded* I hare aiz terriee at hame. . . I hail them 
a' regularly entered^ fUrat wi* rotteiis — then wi' stoats 
or weaaela—and then wi' the tods an«l. the brocks—and 
now they fear naething that ever cam wi' a hairy skin 
on't.'* Gay Mannerìng^ ch. xxiL 






Ektre, Entra, #. Entry to office, duty, pos- 
session, inheritance; the succession of an 
heir, Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 6, 315 ; com- 
pearance, as, ^ souerte for the entre of a man 
to the Justice aire," Ibid. L 217. O. Fr. 
entree. 
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To ENTERMET, v. n. To intermeddle, in- 
tromit ; pret. and part. pt. emiirmeUii. O. 
Fn mUrmeUre. 

•«. . to pM« and ■■■■— Ji th> lolkk that ewfer- 
mtttil with the biokia achii^" Aeeta. L. H. TreM., L 
101» Diokaon. 

To ENTIBE, Entyre, r. a. To inter, buiy ; 
part pt entiritf enij^; Barbour, xix. 
224; Douglas, VixgiU »• ck 4. Lat in 

Entibe, «• Interment, burial; Douglas, 
VirgS, vi. eh. 2. 

ENWYT, pari. pL Witnessed, attested, 
proren. 

'« . . th« Had JhMM MfQm denyit ony ttiykeii of 
hym, hot yt wm mwfft h^ oeeht m his oarisman." 
Burgh Rms. Pratwick, S Jum^ IMl, Mait. c. 

ENY, adj. Any; Barbour, z. 200. 

EQUE, M. A closed or balanced account; 
hence, acquittance, receipt; so called from 
the phrase, ^et dc tque^ which was writ- 
ten at the foot of an account when it was 
closed or settled; Burgh Rec. Glasgow, 
U.41. 



**• • prodaeeit tho towBM e^m Ypoan the paymoit 
off thair burrow maillaa ia •zeheqacr." Burgh Beca. 
Abofdaea, i. 118» Bee. 8oc 

EQUIVOCATION,*. The method, manner, 
or act of calling different things by the same 
name: also, a name applied or common to 
different things. 

" • . it [Le. the grave] hei yet eeaaen nainea 
more, that, oy ecriptorall efwi'Mcoftoa, are oommon 
with helL" Blame of KirfcbwiaO, ch. 17. 

*'Am by weighing the ecriptnraU ttiuivoeaiionM that 
are beetowed on both kirfc and graae.** Ibid. 

Lat. •qfuuM, equal ; and voeaik, a calling. 

ER, v.ottv. Are; Douj^ Barbour. 

ERAST, Ebaste, adj. swperL Eariiest, 
readiest, aoonest or easiest got at ; hence, 
first Addit to Ebast. * 

'*• • • to do thia with the tnule pennyee that 
may be gottyn of the oomoiuie rentaile." Burgh Beca. 
Aberdeen, 6 Sept., 1452, Sp. C. 

•*. , . a promiae of the truU chapilaary that 
vakit at waa at thar gift.** Ibtd., 20 Joly, 1456. 

ERB, EiBB, 9. An herb ; Compl. Scot. p. 67, 
E. E. T. S. 

ERE, lu/o. Formerly. V. Eb. 

To ERIE, Eabie, r. n. To fall behind, to 
be lacking or awanting: part pr. eriand^ 
eareandf used also as a «. meaning amount 
lacking, deficit 

**• . . andqahairthat win not eerre, the Mreaiui 
to be enppliet out of the coUectioBÌa for the poors at 
the kii^ dooris." Bargb Beca. Abcrdeeo, 4 Jane, 
1619, Sp. C. 



O. Fr. erier, erkre, rar. of ariere. Mod. Fr. artièrr^ 
behind, backward : from Lat. ad reiro. V. Bargay*a 
Oloee. 

ERLEDDER, «. Y. under Eirt. 

ERRAS, «. Arras, AccU. L. H. Treas. 1. 52. 

ERROUR, «. An erroneous verdict of an in- 
quest, Accts* L. H. Treas., i. 210 ; asais of 
errour^ an assize summoned to correct such 
a verdict and retour, Ibid., i. 214, Dicksoti. 

ERSCHE, Ebtsche, Ebis, adj. Belon«ring 

to the Highlands of Scotland, Celtic; 

Accts. L. H. Treas., L 177, 238, 266. V. 

Ebbb. 
Ebschman, «. A Highlander, a Celt ; Ibid., 

L 288. 
Ebchbte, Ebchbyxe, #. The Celtic neople ; 

the country of the Erse or Irish. V. Ersel 

Thir ar the Inland kingU of the Erektye, 

Moulate, L 801, fiann. US. 
The Arioan MS. reeda Irièchtryt. 

ERSE, Ebs, #. 1. Bottom. Y. Abse. 

** . . . and that the meill be ala gud in the eek 
«rs ma in the mouth tbairof." Bargh Bece. PeeUee, 9 
Dee., 1671. 

2. Hinder end ; Uil, as in the tail-board of a 

cart, the tail of a plough, which are called 

. the «rse-board, and the erae o* the plough or 

the plough-«ratf. 

Erae ia the common fionn, and cepreeeoti the pron. 
in Scot ; the fonn one ia aimilarly uaed in Tariooadia- 
tricta of Eng. 

ERWEST, $; Harvest, harvest time. Burgh 
Recs. Prestwick, p. 21« Mait. Club. 

ESCAPE, $. A fault, slip, mistake, error in 
translation. 

Spotawood, in hia aocoant of the Bnrntialaad 
Aaaemfaly when diacoaaing the aubject of a new tranahir 
tiott of the Scriptureay and a new metrical veraion of 
the Paalma. telU how King Jamea nrged the nocesaity 




4d5. 



Shakeapeare uaed thia term in the aenae of violation 
or tranagreaaion of lawfal reatraint ; Tit Andron., iv. 
2 ; a aenae of modem E. escapade. 

ESCHAMIT, part. pt. Ashamed, Compl. 
Scot., p. 43, È. E. T. S. M. E. aschamtd. 

A.-S. dacomod, p. p. of dteamioH^ to make aabamed ; 
Skeat. 

To ESCHEIF, EscHiEF, r. a. V. Eschevb. 

ESCHELLIT, Eschellett, $. A small 
hand-bell or clapper, such as was used 
by lepers. 0. Fr. eachelUtte. 

Thia term waa left undefined by Jamieaon, and tho 
auggestion he made regarding ita meaning ia certainly 
wrong. The meaning now Biren rendera the paaaagea 
qvotMl in the Dicr. clear and intelligible. 
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0. Wr. mMteUe. "a little liud-bdl, mmIi m Crym 
*fit|"Cotffr. It it A dimin. of O. Fh MdMe, e«rAelfe, 
A Hltk mD ; Bngaj t or» m Colgrmv* gjtftm H^ of 
mAaM^ **m littie raging or tingiog tea." 

ESCHETy EscHBTEy Eschetit, pari. pi. 
Eselieated, forfeited ; Accts. L. H. Treas^ 
L 10, 67, Buigh Bees. 

EacHBT, EscHBTEy EsHET, $. Forfeitiuey 
Compl, Scot, p. 133, E. E. T. S. ; forfe:* , 

{L uekttii^ t^ihaetÌMj forfeited goods, Accts. 
i. H. Treas^ I. 11, Dickson: esAel, Bargh 
Bees. Aberd^ L 436. 

0. Wr. tttka^ P^ P- ^ ucktobr^ to fsD o«t» to fidl or 
«Bto; Go^. 



ESHUED, jpm. and pari. pL Shunned. Y. 

ESOHEYB. 

ESIE, ESDEST. y. under Eomc 

ESPOSrr, ES8P06IT, pari. pL Promised, 
pledged, bonnd by promise or agreement. 
AnoiW form is tupoiùf q. r* 

**. . • sad Mjf it hapBTs tko njrd JoBot to bjrg 
thor load that JoCi sal tapte thmrto haolM is ettpoaUr 
Bu|^ Bom. FioMco, p. Ii8^ Boo. Soo. 

O. ¥r, ot p o wr, to ctpooio, in tko aonao in whieh it 
li «nd in too plwMO *to €$poit$e m oonao,' i.o., to bo- 
oono ple dg ed to follow or sapport it. Bocgny gi^^eo 
too iorBB eipocrr, e«jMMer» eippoMr, from Lot. igMMore; 
to yl^dy oneeeH to booomo earety. The form oMonr, 
whieh m more ooeimon in oar Bnigh Boeords^ is fomid 
in almost eroiy engngement of a now obaplein b^ the 
- ^ -^ ; be Is to perfonn oertatn staled datiee as 



be is ospoid; io.t bonnd by 
plodgsd^to do. ~ 



JanuoMm's diifinitiim of the term is 
^ns'difeetìveL 

in ozaetf y tbo ssbm sense and 
in Bnigb Bees. Peebles, 16Febi,1476w 



ESPTNE,#. Akng-boat V. Asptke. 

ESS,s. Ease. Y. Ease. 

To ET, Ete, v. a. To eat ; pret ei, eU^ eO^ 
efi, syls, Barbonr, ii. 495, iii. 589, Tii. 169 ; 
part. pt. #fm, HfHt Ibid., vii. 170. 

To ETHEB, Edder, v. a. To rope a stack 
of grain, &a Y. DiGT. 

^^m^ n 40 A A.n_ * A. «1 



The delln. of tois term in Dice is oorrect, bnt the 
o^jB. is wrong: There u no snch word as heaiAerkim 
mA.-9. Tbeverb isderiTodfrom tbos.c<Aer, A.-8. 
«dor, a fenoe^ oneloeM^ Sea, V. ErHutix^ 

EUB,Ybe,#. Ore. Y. Ube. 

EUUSE, Etuse, Ewuse, adj. and adv. 
Forms of ^woiis, near, contignous, q. r. 

Tbioe fenie ocenr in the same record, and aB are 
mieprintod witb n Cor «• V. nnder Bwora. 

To EYANCE, v. a. To advance, forward, 
in the sense of paying, lending cmt sending 
money. 

** |Tbe bailiee and eonoeill ordane James Bos • • • 
ooery one of tbame tbe eowme of xzvj 1L for 



ftdfflling of tbair promys maid to my said.Lord Regent- 
tie Omee^" oto. Bnigh Roes. Edin., iJnIy, 157&. 



EYEB, «. Y. EvouB, Euoub. 

EVIN, EwiN, EwTX, EiN, Een, adj. Even, 
smooth, level, straight, equal ; of equal 
rank, worth, or ability. 

Etin, Evyn, Ewyn, adv. Evenly; level, 
in a level position ; in a line with, on equal 
terms or footinf;i all alike, straight. 

To EviK, EwiN, EwTN, EiN, Eex, v. a. 1. 
To even, equal, match, mate; as, **Ne*er 
a manll «vtii till her;** part, pt., tfviW, 
eendj eind. 

2. To direct, speak of, charge, or lay to one's 
charge ; as, ^ Sic a thing was never eind to 
him,** i.e., intended for, hinted to, or attri- 
buted to him. Addit. to Even, q. v. 

Evixixo, Ewyxnixo, 9. Evening, levelling ; 
the act of levelling. 

'*. . oonsentit to tbe €wynnmg of tbair Castelhill, 
and yking the same about. Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, 
i. 110, Sp. C. 

A.-S. ^en, eiicn, even, level ; M. E. tfMn. 

EYIN, EvTN, EwiN, EwYN, s. Eve, even- 
ing, eventide; Barbour. 1. 106, xvii. 335, 
xix. 719. Eeiij and ein are also used. 

A.-S. ttffiu 

EWEST, suptrl. Nearest. Errat in DiCT. 
Y. under Ewous. 

EWIL-CRUIK, s. A corr. of aval-crooky also 

Eron. awaìrerìtih^ and havtl-eruiki lit a 
>wering crook, or crook for lowering a 
pot suspended over the fire. It consists of 
a set of links or rings and a small movable 
hook. 

'*. . ane taingis, ane euni emit, ane pair of pot 
bnlie," ftc. Burgh Bece. Aberdeen, L 336, Sp. C. 
Fr. avaler, to lower or let down. 

EWIS, e. Advice, counsel. Y. Auise. 

*' . . dekin of the wobstairis by ewit and consent 
of tho haUl emft" Burgh Bees. Peebles, 30 Sept. 
166«. 

EWOUS, EuoxTs, EuusE, Evuse, Ewise, adj. 
and adv. Near, close, contiguous : compar. 
motr ewoue; superL ewesi^ maiei ewoua. 

" • • beinff committit to ewoM» and nsr this burgh. ** 
Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, IL 82, Sp. C. 

'* . . houmis callit the townis boumis, . . and 
that maist eicou« to the tolbuith.** Ibid., p. 120. 

**• . one of your landis liand msir evum to ws, or 
interchange the saidis landis with wtheris hai£Esad 
landis liand mair etruM to ws.'* Ibid., I. 117. 

The form mai'ii eMfeMt, which frequently occurs in 
Burgh Beooids, Cbartors, etc., is really a double 
superlative ; and prob. it was this form which milled 
Jamieeen to adopt eweaf as the primary ac/t . He cer- 
toinly knew that e vtM was useo, as it still is, in tbe 
senee of neares^ next, (V. note) ; but perhaps he had 
not found the simpler form ewsM^ or hsa taken it to bo 
a oorr. of eiseif . 
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Finiuip* ewoui it « oorr. otnewous ; ef. A.-S. nètuMÌ^ 
odigiiboarliood, ncarnaMi and Prov. B. n^toifiieM^ 



fiXCEPANDy iKir^ and prep. Excepting 
except ; Gompl. Scot.» p. 95, E. E. T. S. 

To EXCERCE, v. a. Y. Exerce. 

EXECUTION, ExECUCiouN, #. As a law 
term implies carrying out or causing to take 
eCFect ; hence, the execucioun of a iummonM 
is the serving of it ; Accts. L. H. Treas. i. 
239. 

To EXEME, ExEMPNE, v. a. To examine, 
prosecute, sit in judgment on, test or try ; 
lijmdsay, Kitteis Gonfessioun, I. 7. Addit. 

to EXAME, EXEM. 

For qnlUll h« ndderis and growU ricb«, 
H« Mttit you to txeme srm wiche. 

. JM SUh€*» Dream p. 1ft. 

This pacalwr form of examine appears to hare been 
ptMU exame or exem ; aa it ia made to rhyme with 
Miiiitf, which prob. waa then, aa now, pron. gem [ff 

EXEQUIES, «. Funeral rites or services, 
burial; Blame of KirkburiaU, ch. xi. 16. 

EXERCITIOUN, e. Diligence, constant 
careful practice; Lvndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 
L 3339. Addit. to Exercitioux. 



EXIES, s* The same aa oncf, axis^ an 
attack of aickneea, q. v. 

M. B. axetit O. f^. ofccf, Lat aeeeetm, aa attack ; aa 
in aeeeama /c^v^ a ftbnle attack, which CdaraTe 
bj **aeoeai dejtbaret a fit of aa agae.** 



EXINTERATION, #. Disemboweling. V. 

DiaiMTRICATION. 

To EXPONE, r. a. To lay out, expend, 
bestow ; part. pt. exponiU I^t. exponere. 

** . . the Bony aad proffnt td the said hmd . . 
BoehttobeerpoiiilinothirYisia.'* BaighReca. Aber- 
deen, i. 118^ Sp. C 

EXTENTAR, #. V. Extentour. 

EXTRET, ExTRETE, Exstreit, Extrett, 
9. The certified Ikts of the oom|>ositions, 
fines, etc., levied at the justice-aires ; Accts. 
L. H. Treas., L 316, 217, 113, 201 : also, 
the money so levied. Ibid. i. 316, Dickson. 

Low Lat. czfracfva, aa extract, record, atatement. 

EYRD, 9. Earth. V. Eird, Erd. 

EYRFT, paH. pt. Ploughed, Douglas, Viigil, 
xii. ch. 9. 



F. 



FABULATOUR, $. Reader or reciter, 

stoiy-teller. Lat. fabulator. 

**. . • that ilk eUaa [of acholan] find onlie aae 

eaadiU in the nicht, and he that happinnia to be 

/etbtUaiour to bring hia candill with him. ' Rolea for 

Omaimar School of Aberdeen, Banh Beca., 24 Oct., 

1004^ Sp. C. 

FABURDON, «. Full-part song or har- 
mony. Addit. to Faburdox, q. r. 

Under Bourdon, in Littrè abregè ptr Bean jean, the 
the term ia thua defined : — *' Faaxbourdoo, mnaiqiie 
doat tontea lea partiea se chantent note centre note. 

FACELESS, adj. Timorous, oowanllj; 
without heart or courage. 

Hiairland, tbair honoar, and trinmphand fame 

Salbo dÌBoent in dÌBp\*te of Inny, 
QohenyhcMeM AiillLB Mil not be settin by. 

aempiU ikUlaies, pi 30. 

FACHALOS, «. A night's lodging and ' 
entertainment: the duty of entertaining 
for a nicht a messenger of the king, chief, 
or supenor. . 

Sheae in hia Celtic ScoUand, Vol. III., p. 234, 
definea it aa '* probably the Irish * Fechtfcle,' which b 
eKplaiaed aa *the first night'a entertainment we 
laceiTe at each other^a honse.*" It waa a tax or 



burden on landa ia Galloway held under the King. 
A different but less satisfactory explanatioB ia given 
l^ Coeam Innea ia Legal Antiquities, p. 70. 

FADE, Faid, «. A leader, guide; applied 
to the chief or director in game^ sports, &c. 
Errat. in DiCT. 



'*For enea aa in a aea-fsiring flot^ the formeat by 
aaile doth fair before with lantern and fla|^, aa fatfe 
whom the rest should follow." Blame of KirkburiaU, 
ck. 16. 

A,S,fBuliam, to act in order, arrange, direct. 

Dr. Jamieson waa c|uite astray resarding the mean* 
ing aad etym. of thia word ; and hia miatakea have 
beea repoited hj Mr. Small in hia Gloeo. to Douglasw 
The word waa not uncommon in the West of S. some 
years ago^ and may still be used. 

FADER -HAIJF, Fadyr-iialt, t. Lit. 
father^s-half, father^s side. 



4« 



itage sal be in yemaeQ of his frandia 
on the fadyr^alf tiU the leOl eldo of the ayre.*' 
Burgh Lawis, ch. 9S, Bee. Soc 

FADMELL, Fodmell, #. A wd^t or mass 
of lead equal to 70 lbs. 

Prob. the bar of lead was so caUed beeauae it 
ired a foot ia length. Dan. /ed^ a foot, and 
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To FAIK, Fake, v. o. and m V. Falk« 

nm TttrkMU «BtriM of FaUt in Dior, thoald htnw 
oombiiMd ; for they represent mere Tarietiee of 
ling and me. Tlie seme vMÌ«tion obtame in the 
pnn. M tho oomuKMi name of the RuorbilL " In the 
Hebrides this hiid ie esUed folk or /afifc." NeiU'e 



Tow, pi 197. 

FAILTEIT, adj. InBrm, broken-down in 
body or mind ; aa» *' ane aid /aifyeii preist*** 
Accts. L. H. Treaa., I. 324. Fr. faillir. 
y. Failtb. 

FAINFU. adf. AiPectionatey kind and care- 
f oly l^dflome ; Orkn. 

leel./S^ir, glad. A,'S,/aegen, ÌLE./ajfn. 

To FAIT| «• a. To make, construct, fit ; to 
sappljr, provide: part, ^r./aiiing, 

**• • • hinpog of the nid beU and /aUing aU 
wark thairto^" lo. Bargh Beca. Glasgow, i. 482, 
Beo.Soo. 

FAKFALLOWy «• Comrade^ bosom-friend, 
boon-companion. V. Faik, Fake. 

TMl 9sr be hU maifter frmkl^ wUl ryd. 

And with ane hade on his hmd hovis him basyd ; 



Chaik for cheili abo naà/akJaUow lyk. 

And with ane qaanell to liche and to purr ay reddy to 

MriOnhmrù/KmmÌBi Bomk. MS,, p. 446. Hant Soc 



FAXIN, paH. pr. Wanting. V. Fair. 

FALCON, Falooune, Falcown, #. The 
name of a small cannon carrying shot of 
abont 2^ lb& weight ; Burgh Kecs. Aberd., 
L253. 

To FALD, V. a. To fold, double, turn down, 
fold np ; as ** to faU the claes.'' Addit to 

Faux 

FALOrr, part and adj. Folded, doubled, 
closed, shut; as, ^wi' doors faldit^ Le. 
shut; faldit neiMs^ closed fists. Burgh 
Rac&, ulasgow,X 145, Rec. Soc 

Faldin-Bed, «. A bed constructed so that 
it ma^ be folded up when not in use, and 
set aside like a chest or press. 

To FALK, Faik, Fake. 1. As a v. a., to 
lower, diminish, abate, deduct, halt, fold, 
coinpress; part. pLfatkytey deducted, Accts. 
L. H. Tieas., I. 245 ; pret. faikit^ as, ^ ily 
feet has never /atiUc,'* i.e., halted. 

**Thnr aal be choein fonr discrete perBounee to 
ybfèthetaxofmenthathastholittkathoft." Bargh 
Bees. Aberdeen, IS Feb., 1445. 

2. As a V. n., to fall short» to be lacking or 
defective; to fail, droop, wither. Addit. to 
Faik. 



Ns," qnod the Ikid, " that proTerb ii not trewj 
r ttir tliiiuis oftymii ar fondin /aikun. " 

iKmfyMit, Paddok amd j/oia, L 68. 



For 



FALL, Fa*, Faw, $. Short for faU-lrap^ 
fam4rap ; and applied to any kind of trap 
for catching animals. Addit. to Fall. 

Fall-Trap, f . A trap which encloses by the 
falling of a movable slip or cover; a mouse- 
trap, rat-tTap, Ac. 

I half honsie anew of mit defence ; 
Of cat nor /all'irup I naif na dreid. 
Mtmrpnm, UpUaidU Mmu and Bnryea Mout, L 90. 

Mithmp became shortened to /all, /a\ or /bm, 

wbieh bgr<4md-bye came to mean a trap, and to lie 

i4iplied to any kind of trap. Hence any kind of 

- SMnse tiap is still called a mosee-Zate ; of rat-trap^ 

To FALOW, Fallow, v. a. To mate, 
malch, associate, connect, unite. Addit. to 
Falow. 



It penis for all kynd of pestilence, 
Ane widut mynd with wordis fair and sle ; 
Be war thairfoir with qohom thow /allowis thee. 
/Timfysen, Faddok and Mous, 1. 138. 

Falowship, Falouschip, Faloscuip, «. 
Felkwsb^ society; partner, owner. Y. 
Falow. 

Tim nse of this term in the latter sense it rery old. 
An iTMiipie oeenrs in the Cuttnma Pòrtanm, ch. 1, in 
a pamage stating the eastern to be paid by a ship 
loMsd with cnin. 

"And gilf the come or ony vthyr be of syndrv 
/■bicif|ipjfe (Le., belong to different owners] ilk 
/nfoicA^ sal ^ ij boUis ^ the best,*' Ac. 

To FALT, Faut, Faute. 1. As a v. n., 
to fail, err, do wrong, offend against the law. 

««Andflir hs/alUstwyis he saU be chastyte twyis 
f«ir bis fDrtante." Burgh Lawis, ch. 19, Rec. Soc. 

2. As a V. o., to lack, be destitute of ; as, *^ to 
/ok the fbde.** Awntyrs of Arthur, st. 25. 

3. To find fault with, accuse; also, to find 
goiltjr of fault or wrong-doing. 

FkU ÌM properly to foil short of what is right and 
lawfnl; /orfmi, to do contrary to right or law, to 

The vaiions entries of FaU and Faut in Dicr. shonld 
baT« been thns combined. Several additions are here 



To FALYE, •. n. To fidl. V. Failye. 

FAMILLABE, Fameltab, adj. Belonging 
to one's familia or household ; householu, 
family: not confidential (as usually ex- 
plained). Addit. to Familiar. 



adopted the definition generally given. 




^ I 

Bees., and almys with the meaning given above. 



Lb Lai /aleare^ to ent or lop with a sicklo : from 
Lai /nÌK^ a sickle. V.nnder Aiib. 



^urgh 
i^r 



..... the taid Sir Thomas Kenedy was 
in the kyngis respit at tiie byacbop of Sanct Androis 
kns of the kyngis as /amelyar tyl hioL** Bur^h 
Roes. Peebles, June, 1460. 

** WH ye ws to haif takin vnder cure speciale main- 

^^»^»^yt cure louittis all the 

mniihindii and inhabitantis of cure burgh of Peblis 
and the foedome thairof. and all and sindry thair 
** raatn^ possessiuunB, 
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MtoU, /amiliart Mnraadu, faetonrei, procuratoiirit, 

aad all and sindry thar gudia,'* ftc 

Chartar of Janet IV. in 1500, Raca. of PaoblM, p. 42, 
Bae. Soo. 

FAHULIT, preL Stammered, stuttered: 
heiice^ **Jamulit hir faculties mumbled 
orer her utterance. Addit. to Famuut. 

Dan. famie^ to liaBÌtata, falter. Jamieaon'a Hrtt 
atym. ia wrong. 

FAN« «• A wreath or drift of snow ; Orkn. 

That wbich haa been fanned or drifted by the wind. 
Lai. laaniiiM^ a fan. CI Fr. van, 

FAN, Fan*, prH. Pron. of /and^ found. 

He JkH Deafh't fearfn' grapnle^ros, 
An' thai be ooa'doa free tDenu 



Aiex. WUatm't Potms, p. 43, ed. 1876. 

Fand, Fant. Bepresents the pron. of /and 
ii^ found it ; as, '* He socht it till he f and 
out." 

#biMl ia the reaalt of aoftening t in fanX which ia 
ahort tot/ami U, There ia a Urge nnmber of atmilar 
forma, aa bede hue he U, dude for do U, aaid for aay it, 
. paid for poff H; Ao. 

FANOAR, «. Catcher; as in fisch-fangar^ 
fish-catcher, Uoulate, L 181. v . Faxg, r. 

FANTy adj. Faint, weak-hearted, timorous; 
**nothir febill nor fant^^ Dunbar, Tua 
Marriit Women, L 86. M. E. feinU 

O. Wr,fiimi^ p. p. ùt/nmdre^ to feign. 

FAREFOLKIS, #. ;>/. V. DiCT. 

Regarding the etym. ot fairy, all the opinions' quoted 
by Jaaueeon are wrong except the last one, viz., O.Fr. 
faerie, enchantment. The proper word for a fairy or 
elf ia/ay, from LaL fahtm. V. Skeat'a Etym. Diet 

FARNE, part. pL A form of foren^ fared. 
Dunbar^ Mariit Women. V. Fair. 

A.-Si. /arm, to go ; n^ fortn. 

FARROW, Farrt, Farra, ad). Applied 
onlj to cows : as, a farrow^cowy one that 

S*ves milk during the winter. Y. Fcrrt- 
ow, FORROW-COW. 

FAS, Fasse, m. a tuft, lock, ciu*I, knop, 
drop, tassel, fringe; pi. fansis^ edging, 
fringes, tassels, Accts. L. H. Trcas., I. 22, 
228. Addit. to .Fas, Fassis. 

A.'S. /Safj a frioge, hem. 

FASE, Fass, adj. False. V. Fause. 

Fasly, adv. Falsely; Dunbar, Bann. MS.. 
p. 161, ]. 27, Hunt See. 

FASTENING, «. V. Fe3Nyxo, Festy- 

KANCE. 

FAT, Fate, Fatt, #. A vat, tub, Accts. L. 
U. Treas., I. 30. Addit. to Fat. 

A.-S. /ffl, a ynX. 



FATGUDE, «. A tax levied in Orkney and 
Shetland : the term used for the quantity 
of butter or oil paid to the superior. 

*' Fa tff m de, a tenn need in Zetland for the batter or 
oil paid to the DonaUry.'* Balfoar» Odal Ri|^ta and 
FencUd Wrongs p. 114. 

FAULD, $. 1. The open field, meadow, 
pasture. V. Faulds. 

3f ftith, forrest or /taUd. 

HenrytoH, Robene and Makymt, L 96L 

2. A fold, sheep-fold ; also, the flock folded, 
as in the fine song of Ramsay, *^The Wan- 
kin o' the Fauld:' 

*« Tht wamkim o* the /auld" ie the night-watch thai 
ta hapt at the ewe-bughtaor fold to prevent the weaned 
lamba from gettmg back to their dams. 

: FAUSE, adi. Sleektt, sly, double ; Orkn. 
Addit. to Fauhe, 

To FAQT, Faute, Fawte, r. a. and n. 
V. FaU. 

Fautib, Fautt, adj. Faulty, wrong-doing, 
guilty; Burgh Recs. Prestwick, p. 18 : also 
used as a «. 

'* And by all meanea compeU and reproue tkojamiie 
and viciooa ; " etc. Conf. of Faith of Swiaa Chnrchea^ 
p. la, Wodrow 8oe. Miac. 

Fautifu, adj. Fault-finding; difiicult to 
please; Orkn. 

O. ¥r,/amUer,/aultif, faulty, blame-worthy ; Cotgr. 

FAVELLIS, $. pi. Errat. in DiCT. for Fovel- 
liSf q. V. 

FAVOROUS, Fauorous, adj. Pleasant, 
delightful, kindly; Court of Venus, L 591, 
\L 712: also, comely, becoming. Ibid., 
ir. 110. 

FAWD, 9. A fold. V. Fauld. 

FAWIN-ILL, $. The falling sickness, epil- 
epsy. V. Faw. 

Finzia, hpis, or hattit ill. 
Hoist, hetdwark, or /awin ill. 
Rmriii Cuning, Bann. MS,, p. 300, Hunt Soc. 

FAX, s. Hair of the head, locks. Errat io 
DiCT. A.-S. /au7, id. 

Jamieaon'a miatakea regarding the meaning and tho 
atymolofqr of thia term hare unfortunately been 
repeatedin the OIom. to Smaira ed. of Donglae, and 
in the Gloee. to The Court of Venus, S. T. Soc. 

FAY, «. Deed, conduct, life. Fr. /at/, from 
Lat. factum. 

Be thow atteichit with thift or with tressouD, 
For thy misdeid wrangons and wickit /ay. 

MeHrymm, Pari <if Beistià, 1. 184. 

Pkof. Sheet anggeeta that /ay may here mean faith, 
belief . Fr. /oi, Kglo-Fr. fti, fey. If ao, wickk /of 
may be rendered udae belief: et. Chaucer, Clerkea 
PhMognc, L a 
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FATAND, nret A vxilgar pron of jfaynd^ 
made ahiRi foimd means: which is the 
piet. of /ayn, /en^ the common pron. of 
jafndtftnd^ to make shift, find mean& V. 

Fatnd, Fend. 

QnhOk oll/flMHMi with fom Ui & tiU offend. 

MoMiaU, 1 603. Bub. MR 

To FATT, V. a. To pretend Addit to 
Fayt, q. T. 

Not dUfintd m Dior. TIm tarn ii f onn«d from tlie 
è,Jaiior {m pratender), wliicli is the O. Fr. form of Lat. 
aoe. fkdonm: M. K. faUowr, 

FEACHT, #. An expedition, foray: feacht 
and Mluagedf expedition and hosting, the 
rifffat or duty of the tribal members to 
follow their chief to foray and war; 
Skene's Celtio Scotland, HI. 234 

GaoL fmAd^ an army, boat^ l^vy; M*Leod and 



. FEAL, Feel, adj. Faitliful, honest ; lit 
troe to one's pledge or promise. O. Fr« 
/»4 fiom Loit JideUs. Addit. to Feale. 

«*Tliaft be will be leel aiid/«e/ to oar Lord the K:ii|<. 
and to the oommnnitv of that burgh in whidi he ia 
made borgeaa." Data of a Burgeaa. 

In ttM ori^;iiial Latin form of the oath the worda Uel 
and fed ace m the vemacolar. 

Feal, Feall, adv. Faithfully, Corshill 
Baron Coart Book, Ayr and Wigtown ArchI 
CdL, IV., 221. 

To FEARD, V. a. To adorn, BI. of Kirk., 
cL 7. V. Fard. 

FEARD, (^EIRD, Ferd. 1. Coll. forms of 
fear ii; as, '^The law, he winna /eaitf." 

2. Afraid, frightened, terrified; as, ^Dinna 
he/eard."' 

FEAT, Fete, Fett, adj. and adv. Neat, 
smart, becoming, well done : also, neatly, 
becomingly, nobly, Houlate, L 518. 

Feated, pari, and adj. Fitted, adapted, 
sotted. V.Fbat. 

** • • . ht^Urftated for wowing nor woing; that 
bairaa or widowea nerer dalliea more nor vnder their 
dniDea." Blame of KiriibariaU, eh. 7. 

Featlt, Featltb, adv. Fitly, fittingly, suit- 
ably; BI. of Kirk^ ch. 3; also, neatly, 
gracefully, as, ** She dances aye ssifeatly}* 

Wr. fiuit from which oomea E./eeU; a deed well done. 

FECHAR, Feshar, Fisher, $. One who 
fetches, brings, carries, or conveys; as, 
^ the feeharU of the said YÌctualis.** Burgh 
RecsL Aberdeen, L 264. V. Fech. 

To FECHT WT NOWT. To take part in 
a buU-fight, or to be present at one. 



Or b/ iCadrid he take the mat. 

To taram gutan^ tm^Jètài wC notoi, 

Bmmtf IVa Doye. 

FEDRAM,«. Feathers, plomage. Y . Fbd- 

DERAME. 

FEE,«. Fief. Lat/soAnn. Y. Fe. 

To FEEL, Feil, Felb, v. a. To perceive 
by the sense of taste, or of smell ; to taste, 
to smell ; as, ** Don't yoo feel the bitter 
flavour of the orange;" ^I cuCi feel the 
scent at alL" 

The Foze the llewar of the ftvMhe herring /n/fic 

Emrymm, Wè{ft Fam^ mtd Cadgear, I. SO. 

To FEEM, Feme, v. n. To gush, pour, 
. stream; West of S., OAn. ^ V. Feim, 

Fa3IE. 

. . while mt tean/aeia 
Sm aair Cm baith hb eea. 

Ptmed^ in the aenae eifoamed^ oocara in the Green 
Knight. See Gloaa. Gawayne BoBBances. 

To FEIFFLE, Fifflb, v. «. To work in a 
clumsy or foolish manner; Orkiu Similar 
to Fuffle, q. V. IceL fjlf fyjl^ a fool. 

Feifflax, Fifflix, adj. Clumsy ; Orkn. 

FEIR, $. The rate or arerage of prices : 
the written engagement or terms of en- 
gagement of a servant ; and when it relates 
to a public servant, it is sometimes called 
^ the act of fetr^** Burgh Reca Glasgow, I. 
65. V. FEmis, FiARS. 

Thia tenn moat ooraraonly mrana the average price 
of ffrain dnrìm^ one year ; and the pLySrirM, orjiars, ic 
atill oaed in t£at aenae oolj. 

Under Fiara Jamieaon nnt acoepta and afterwarJa 
rejecta the correct etym. of thb term, which ia O. Fr. 
/ear, a rate or price eet on a thiag : Lai, fintm. 

FEITHO, e. 

FiTHOWE. 

FELDIF AIR, t. Lit feU-farer, le. on e who 
lodges in the fields, a tramp, wanderer, 
outcast 

Qood he, Madame, I aeae the day aa«l hoar, 
Ye wald haif thoUit me to byid ia yonr Bour. 
(Quod acho) that is past, gww aicht now feldi/air. 
Fair on fond faill, thow getUs heir no faaoar : 
Tbow ait BO Page for to do va pksottr. 

Jtdlmnd, Cèiui o/ Venut, ir. 718. 

The bird named the Red^ttank or Fieldfare, ia 
flenerally called tho Feltifara. In adopting the term 
here RoUand perluipa fdaya on the name. 

FELL, adj. Many, very many; as ** Fell of 
the fals folk,** Houlate, L 522. V. Feil. 

Thia word ia atiU need both aa an adj. and an adv, 
V. Fell. 

To FELL, V. a. To let fall, lower ; hence, 
to abate, deduct, as in price or payment. 
Addit to Felu 



A polecat, Heniyson. V. 
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The definitioii giTea in Dicr. UMcondary and defect- 
{▼«; the etym., however, ie oorrect ; but A.'S. /eilan, 
to make to fall, cast doirn, is perbape more direct. 

Felling, part and «• Lowering, down-bring- 
ing; abatement^ deduction. 

**Aleo^ if any one buy . . merchandtee, and gire 
God's penny or any silver in arle«, he shall pay to the 
merchant from whom he bought the said merchandise 
■coonliog to the rate before agreed Ufion without /p2/- 
ing or herlebreaking." La wis of the Gild, ch. 27, Reo. 
Soc. 

Fellit« preL Knocked down, overthrown, 
kUled, Houlate, 1. 511. E. felled. 

To FELYE, Felyie, r. «. V. Failtie. 

FENCE, Fens, $. An arrestment for debt ; 
a prohibition. Addit. to Fence. 

" . . • for the loosen of aom fence mad be Sande 
Knyeht in the handis of Riche Finlay of ane payr of 
hoys." Bargh Recs. Prestwick, 2 June, 15Ì4, Mait C. 

To Fence, Fens, v. a. To poind or arrest 
for debt ; to prohibit by law; pret. and part. 
pt. feneetf fetieit^ fensU. Addit. to Fence. 

" . . . he hea eausit fen$ and pat nnder arreist- 
ment oertane victual].*' Bargh Recs. Prestwick. p. 
145, Mait C. ^ 

" • . . for this geyr quhilk wtB/encei in his hand 
be Jhone Ondirwood officer." Ibid., 20 Nov., 1570. 



. . bot to /ens the same fra doing thairof." 
Ban^h Recs. Glasgow, 6 Aug., 1596, Rec. Soc. 
I^mce m simpiy a shortened form of defence. V. 

DiCT. 

FENIS, r. pre$. L Feigns. V. Fenve. 
FEPPIL, V. and e. V. Fipml. 

FERDIN, Ferdino, Feudyxe, s. 1. A 
foarth part; Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 25, 335. 
V. Feud. 

2. Prob. the quartering of a town or bargh, 
Le. the dividing of it into quarters for the 
purpose of rating the inhabitants for taxes : 
"the keeping of the ferdyne^'' the keeping of 
the rolls of the quarters. 

"... thesaidSchirWaltersalhafof thetowne 
the keping of the ferdtfne, and twa mcrks yeirlie thar- 
for, . . . the twa merkis yeirlie for the kepioe of 
the/mfiJiy to be pait to the said Scbir Walter." Ac 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 13 Jan., 1484. 

Feeoinoman, $. y. Ferthingman. 
FERE, adj. Fere,#. V. Dict. 

Delete first entry, and set qitoUtion under the second, 
as /ert oerUinly means comftankn^ mate, V. Gloss. 
Kingis Qnair, Skeat's ed. Under second entry, in 
para, of etym.. delete all after the third sentence : the 
statements are mere fancies, and wrong. 

FERE, Feir, e. Fear, doubt, hesitation, un- 
cei-tainty. Addit to Fere, q. v. 

This term was not defined in Dict., but Jamiesou 
sunested the correct meaning. Small's eil. of Douglas 
reads /ere, fear; hence, "tit manere /ere "implies in 
doubt, uncertain^ 

(Sup) p 



FERIAK, Fertar, #. A ferryman, Accts. 
L. U. Treas., I. 275, 334. 

To FERK, FiKK, V. fi. To proceed, drive on; 
as in walking, ridln<r^ working. Hence, to 
strive, struggle ; lUso, to hitch or move 
about in a restless, jerking manner; Orkn. 

Ke/erkied in the am'ers see. 
That a' his folk began tae pru. 
And teuk him for the Gyre. 

Ihnnimm, Orcadian Sbeteh BooL 
This term occon in the Gawayne Romances, and is 
rendered *' tc proceed, ride," in the Gloss. 

Ferky, Firky, adj. Pushing, plodding, hard- 
working; resolute, determined; West of S. 

FERM, adj. Firm, fast, constant; Frag- 
ments of Old Laws, ch. 29, Burgh Rec. Soc. 

To FERME, r. a. Short for afertne, to 
affirm, declare, testify ; as /ermes anew, as 
many persouR affiixn, Houlate, 1. 5i5. 
Addit. to Ferme, q. v. 

FERMOUR, FsiniOR, Feuhar, $. A tenant; 
one hoIdin<v at a yearly /erme or rent ; a 
tacksman of public taxes or customs. Addir. 
to Fekmoreu. 

•• A fewfermar may nocht mak a fermour of ony 
lande, bot it be first gevin vp to the first ourlord and 
he sal mak Ydm/trmour or malor, and than at the tirst 
that /ermoif real haf the fredome of the burgh, for ij 
men bath at anis and to gidder may nocbt haf it of the 
samyn burrooagis." Fragments of Old Laws, ch. 11, 
Rec. Sue. 

FERMYSON, Fermvsoxe, Fir3iysou.v, $. 
The season when male deer were not 
allowed to be killed ; Awn tyrs of Arthur, 
st 1. 

Cowel and Blonnt define fermÌMtn as the winter 
season of killing detrr ; but. as is indicated in the open- 
insf of the Awntyrs of Arthur, only females were then 
killed, and in Sir Gawayne and the Green Kniirht IL 
11567 we are told— * 

For the fro lonle hail defende in fennyxoun tyme 
That thair scfaulde no mon mene to the male dere. 

L. Lat /nnalto^ prinlege, protection ; hence /rma- 
tionÌH tempitt, the close season for nudes, was also called 
the doe season. 

FERRY-LOUPER, n. The name given by 
the peasantry of Orkney to a settler or in- 
comer: one who has crossed from the main- 
land. 

FERS, 9. Errat in Dict. for FoRS, q. v. 

This is a mistake in Tytler's ed. Laing's ed. of 
Henryaon reads force, 

FERTER, 9. A contr. form of Feretere, a 
bier, q. v. 

Ferter-Like, adj. Fit for one a coffin ; in 
modem phrase, at death's di)or, like a 
ghost. Errat in DiCT. 

While Jamieson adopted the meaning giren in the 
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GkMa. to Poenia in the BooUab DiUact, he ooofeised 
Ue diaeatialictioii with it, and tnggested the eorrect 



FERTHINO-MAN, Fartrinqman, Fer- 
DiKOMANy Fardinqman, f. An officer or 
magistrate of a bargh having charge of a 
qoarter ; the modern bailie. Errat. in DiCT. 

FEST, adj. Fast, firm, steadfast, true ; as, 
in the expression, ^ feat fr\tnd%r 

That was the Toitare trtwest, 
Ferme, fUthfoU and/Ssfl, 
Thai mixe that office honest. 

JToM/oIr, L 12a. ' 
A.-& f9d^ Dan. and Swed. /cwl, fast, ateadfaat 

FETE, Fett, adj. and adv. V. Feat. 

To FETER, V. a. To fetter, to fasten, fix, 
hold: part. ifi.fetrU^ fastened, held close. 

Ihab mantiiHi grain war as the grass that graw in May 

asssoun, 
Widni with thair quhyt Sngaris about tliair fair sydis. 

Dttnòor, Twa Marriii Wemen, 1. 2S. 

lit. to faaten by the feet ; hence the phraae to lay 
eM by the heela. A. -8. fetor^ a ahackle : M. £. /eter, 

FETHT, part. pt. Infeft : represents the 
common pron. of Feft, q. v. 
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• . qnhilk deyit /eiht 9l aesay t of toay rod of 
Bori^ Reca. Prestwick, 2 Dec., 1563, ifait C. 

FETHBEME, $. Feathers, plumage. V. 
Fedderame. 

FETTILLIE, adj. With vigour, skill, or 
ability; dexterously. Y. Fettle. 

And belliflancht MlfeUmU thame flaid. 

Mtnrymm. Paddok and Mom, L 12SL 

FEWTIR, Fewtire, Feuter, Feutre, $. 
The rest for the spear or lance : tn Jetotir^ 
in rest ; teat in fewtir, set in rest, couched, 
Bauf Coiljrear, st. 63. Errat. in Dicr. 

Jamieaoii'a defin. and etyro. of this term are quite 
wmng; aa Sir F. Madden pointed ont in hia ed. of 
Wmiam and the Werwolf. The term occnra not 
vnfreqaently in the Morte Arthur, the Gawayne 
Poena, and Alexander Romanoea. 

O. Wr. fdtre, /euire, /autre, the fentre or apear-rret, 
m part of m war-aaddile ; Bor^y. Low Lat. /iitrum, 
feUfum, felt, thick matted atuff. 

FEY, Feìe, Fie, adj. V. Dicr. 

Under aeoae 3, Jamieson'a atatement that Yr./èe, fatal, 
m from the same source aa Sc. /fy, predestined, ia a 
mistake. Fr. /èe, .is from Lat. /(Uum ; 8c /ey ia from 
Icel. A^» A.S.y{B|0<e, aa he atates in the aame note. 
Skcat. 

FETND, Feynt, *. The fiend, devil. V. 
Fient. 

The ezpressiona *'Jeynd mat care,** and *'feymi maff 
care ** are still in common use ; and, while tiiey differ 
IB hot one letter, they have Terv different meanings. 
The- first is an imprecation that the devil may make or 
aend sorrow, vexation, mischief ; and the second is an 
espreeaion-ol light-hearted unconcern regarding conae- 
qnencee, or of total diaregard of the aubject in hand : 
''the fiend may care, bat I don't 1" Aa example of 



the use of the first form ia found in the Sempill 
Ballates, p. 76.' 

FEYTING, Feytyno, b. Prob. err. for 
teyting^ i^ytyng^ satin ; Burgh Recs. Edin., 
I. 153, 159, Kec. Soc. 

FIALLIS, Fiealus, «. pi Wagea, hire. V. 
Fealb. 

FIERD,«. V.Dict. 

Fiord ia probably % firth, Dan. and Nor. fiord : but 
in thia passage it evidently means a ford, passage, and 
is a corr. form of /urJ, /aire/, A.*S. ford. It proli. 
represents a vul^r pron. of that term. Jamieson*s 
explanation ia mialeaaing. 

FIGONALE, $. A smaU basket in which 
figs and othei dried fruits are packed : ^ a 
figonaU of fnict,'* Houlate, I. 833. 

Span, figèj Fr. finnt^ from Lat ficut, a fig. 

FIGORY, adj. Figured, flowered. Fr. 

figuri. 

*'. . . to purfel a govne to my Lady of blae 
satyne /j/ory." Accta. L. H. Treaa., 1. 73, Dickson. 

To FIND, Fin', v. a. To perceive by the 
sense of touch, of taste, or of smell; as, 
"Do you jiiC ony cauld the day?" **I 
canna JiiC the taste o't." " I Jin na smell 
ava.** 

Thia use of find is common in the North of Eng. 
also. V. Brockett'a Gloss. 

Finding, Fyndyn, part, and #. Procuring, 
providing : ** on his ain Jinding^* providing 
for himself, able to support himself. 

**. . . what tyme he be passit fra his fadre burde 
till hia tiwmo/gndgn." Burgh Lawis, ch. 14, Rec. Soc. 

Fixdy, adj. Solid, heavy; well-found, as 
applied to g^n when the ear is well filled. 
Acfdit to DiCT. 

Not from the r find, aa suggested by Jamieson, but 
from A.-S. findij, heaTy, firm. 

FIOLD, s. A hill ; upland pasturage ; Orkn. 

Originally an open down. Y. Fold. In the South 
of S. and North of E. called a /f/f ; M. E. feL Icel. 
JjaU, feli, a hill ; Swed. jfjfd//, Dtin. field, a felL 

To FIRE, V. a. To cast, throw ; as, ** to jire 
a stone," West of S., Orkn. 

FIRMANCE, Firmans, Firmyn, #. 1. Short 
for affirmance^ affirmation, ratification or 
acknowledgement of duty to a superior ; 
act or deed implying such duty or subjec- 
tion; also generally obligation, bincliiig 
arrangement. Addit. to FiRMAXCE. 

** . . that nane neighbour duelUod within the said 
burgh sal mak na firmans to the said Robert Elect, iia 
yet to nane of his factoris on his behalf." Burgh Recs. 
Abertleen^ I. 411, Sp. C. 

2. A place of confinement, a prison ; custody. 
Addit. to Firmancb. 
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•«. . . ' b« mU nocht b« had atath tbe f redone of 
tko borgh, nonthir to cMtel na til nane othir firmpn, 
bol gif It be that he hafe na bop>wia.'' Burgh Lawia» 
oh. 117, Rec. Soc. 

FIBRE, Ftrre, adv. Farther, further; 
Oawayne Rom. 

A.-& y^rro, eomp. ot/eor, far. 

FIRRET, #. A ferret, weasel : pi. /rrHiU, 

Assize of Petty Customs, ch. 2, Rec. Soc. 

O. Fr. /krely a ferret ; Cotgr. Low. Lat. /krrfiM. 

FIRY-FARY,*. V. Ferie-Farie. 

FISSEIS, «. Chilblains ; Orkii. 

Perbape from Lat. J(ià»ra, a fiaeure or crack, frooi 
JU§mf p. p. otJUuiere, tc cleave. 

To FIT, Fm, Fur, v. a. To adjust or 
balance au accouut; also, to ezatiiÌDe, 
teat, or audit accounts : to fill and eleir^ to 
I>alance and settle au account. Burgh 
RecB. Glasgow, IL 269. 

The part. fiUimg ia freqnently uaed aa a «. .* at, " the 
Jdtìmg of eqiiea,'* the balancing of acconntis. loel. and 
IbeL and Norw./rjo, to knit together : M. £ng./ttrN, 
to arrange. 

FIT-CHAPMAN, Chopmax, #. A packman, 
pedlar; a toarelling merchant, one who 
trareises the country carrying his wares 
in a pack ; Burgh Recs. Aoeraeen, II. 54, 
266, 273, Sp. C. 

FIT^YDE, adv. On au equal footing; but 
often uaed in the sense of quits, avenged, 
and sometimes Uke upsides; as, ^I'll be 
fiUmdt wi' you for that yet :" Bm*gh Recs. 
Glasgow, I. 304, Rec. Soc. V. Footside. 

FTTHEIi, Ftthel, Fydtll, a. A fiddle, 
Houlate, L 761, Asloan MS. A.-S. fithtU. 

FiTHELAR, Fvthelare, %. A fiddler, Accts. 
L. H. Treas., I. 32G, 274. 

To FLA, Flae, Flet, r. a. To flay, strip 

<tf, skin; ifxet. Jlew^ Jldid^ fUyd. 

Qa ftcbe him hither and /a bis nkjn ef swTÌth. 

aenryaon, Wa/and WeàtUr, L 28. 

FLAGH, Flach, Flaw, FLEAv,;>re/. Flew, 
fled, passed quickly. 

Flaoht, Flacht, 9. 1. Fhght ; as, ** The 
rogues were in ivXlJlaght to the border." 

2. Flash, g^are ; a flash of lightning is called 
afiaahi o fire^ or, a fire-flaght. Pi. JUiehtta, 
iqMirks of fire carried by the wind. Burgh 
lieca. Glasgow, 1. 333. ' V. Fiue-flaucht. 

?\ Glance, a momentary view; as, **I got 
but 9kfiddit o*t as it gaed by.'* 

4. A flight ot birds. V. Flauciit. 




FLAIK, n. The frame, rack, board, or table 
of a stall erected on market-dnys to dts- 
the dealer s wares : pi. JlaikU^ Burgh 
leca Glasgow, IL 24, 168. 

FLASCHE, Flass, a. A bunch, sliesf, 
bundle; *'a fla»che of fluiiis,** i.e., a slieaf 
of arrows, Henryson, Test. Cresscid, 1. 167. 

FLAT, adj. A term in golfing, applied to a 
club of which the head is at a very obtuse 
angle to the shaft. 

To FL AWME, V. a. To baste. V, Flame. 

To FLAY, Flae, r. a To frighten, terrify ; 
also, to scare, drive away; West and 
South of S. V. Fley. 

#7<ry and /ffj are more common forma ; but /Uiy is 
the prevatent form in North of K. V. Brockett'a 
Gloaa. It oocnn in the Townley ^lyaterìea, pp. 30, 
150. 

FLEID, part. pt. Afraid, terrified. Y. under 
Fley. 

Flbidnes.. *. Fright, tiTi-or, Henryson. V. 
Fleyitnes. 

FLEOCIv, $. A fly ; Orkn. A dimin. of 
Flee, q. v. 

To FLESH, Flesch, v. a. To scrape or 
clean the flesh-side of skins preparatory to 
tanning or tawing them; part pr.^eshìng^ 
used also as a #. 

The first process in leather-dressing is steeping tha 
skins or hides in a strong solution of lime in order to 
swell and harden them. In the next procesa each 
akin ia atretched on a curved beam, and thoroui^lily 
seraped, first on the grain or upper aiile to rid it of ita 
hair or tnfts of wool, then on the flesh or under-side to 
strip off the p;irticlea of fat or flesh adhering to it. 
The first part of the process ia called hairimy ; the 
the seconu, /t*hlHfj \ and both operations are per- 
formed by means of large carved knives caUed iront 
or beaming-knives. 

FLESHiNO-BuraD, Fle.schino-Bl^rd, Jt. The 
large cunred beam on which skins or 
hides are stretched in order to have the 
particles of fat and flesh scraped from 
their inner or flesh-surface ; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, L 176, Sp. C. 

FLESHiKG-lRoy, Flesching-Iuxe, $. A largo 
curved knife with a handle at each end, 
used in scmping and cleaning the fle^h- 
side of skins or hides ; Burgh Kec& Aber- 
deen, I. 17(;, Sp. C. 

Flesh-IIouse, Fleschous, m. Flesh-market, 
fleshniarket-house. 

**Item that the fleschowaria dicht and mak dene 
the /esekous ilka ouke on Friday." Burgh Reca. 
Aberil«en, 4 June, 1444. 
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FLET, adj. Lit Oat, plain. Addit to 
FUBT, q. ▼• 

FLEW, prtt. Flayed, 8tript» skinned. V. 
Fbu 

Wilk that la hj the doiq^ tkyn of hmjttw, 
Aad OB tiM tehoip ryctii aoftUo eoath it mw. 

Himrymm^ Wolfamd IVedder, I 39. 

In tko OkMi. to Laing's od. of Henryson thxa word 
m tmàwnà "flod ;" bat thu ii a misUke. 

FLEWAR, $, Odour, scent, Henr}'8on. Y. 
Flrouee. 

FLINDRIKIN, 8, A form of Flanderhyn, a 
natÌTe of Flandera. Uscvl also as an adj,; 
asi ^a FKndrikin meir,'* a mare of Flemish 
bleed. Addit to DiCT. V. 1' landerkix. 

FLOCHT, 9. Fluster, flurry, excitement: 
011 fioehi^ in a flutter either of joy or fear. 
&Tat in DiCT. 

Tor I am varny effeirit and onjlochi. 

Etmrgtim, Wi^amd Wedder, I 107. 

' Jaaloaoa-'a meaningi of this term are all correct 
•Koopt tko 6ral one, which ia hero corrected. The 
phniM OM jfecll is atiU used with these meanings. 

To FLOT, Flote, Flott, Floyte, r. a. 
To trim in a particular way, perhaps with 

**• . . ▼!] qnarteria of grete brade claitb, to /o< 
a dooUal to the King.** Aocts. L. H. Treas., I. 21, 



Tho other fonna occor in pp. 16, 21, 23. 
FlX>TlNO, #• Prob. fluting; trimmhig. 

**• • . to hj atofe and floUng for the Kinsis 
dosUat of hrovno piirpare dammask, vj a. viij cL" 
Ibid., fktt 

FLOTE, #• A band, company, following; 
AIL Bom. Alexander, II. 770, 1210. Addit 
toFLOTiL 

FLOURE JONETTE, #. Great St John's- 
wort Errat in DiGT. 

Tho flower of the broom does not suit the poet's 
deacriptiOB of the Jionre-Jimette : but the flower of 
Offsat St. JohaVwort doeo. V. Kingia Quair, p. 70, 
Skeaft'a ad. S. T. 8. 

Ol Tr.jtmineUe^ "Hardway, S. Peter's- wort, square 
8b John'a grssse, great S. John'a-wort ;** Cotgr. 

FLODSE,#. V. Flosh. 

FLOW, Flo, #. A basin, sound, or arm of 
the sea ; Orkney. Addit to Flow, q. v. 

"^Scalpa Fhw is a sea basin amongst the Orknejrs, 
aearly, ODoloeed by Pomona, Burray, S. Ronaldshay, 
WaDa, end Hoy, and containinff many smaller islands. 
Lsngth 15 m.\ breadth, 8 m.^ Johnston's General 



leeL /ài^ a bay or large firth. Deep water in a bay 
ia ilBO called jCdi, oppi to the shallow water near the 
Cleasby. 



Lit. of the nature of a /hw, or Jhw-mo8a, which, 
though appearing to be firm, ia really a quagmire. V. 
Flow, Fu>w-Mofls. 

FOIRJUGEIT, part. pt. V. ForjugiL 
FOIRPART, $. Front V. Forepart. 
FOIRSTAIR, i. V. Forestair. 

FOLLOWER, Followar, Folower, Fol- 
GUAR, #. Applied to any young domestic 
animal while dependent on or comiianying 
with its mother; as, "a hen and its /o/- 
loweri^ ♦*a cow and its follotoer^' etc. 
Addit. to FOLOWER. 

This term occurs frequently in Burgh Recoids. 

To FONDE, r. a. and n. To begin, attempt, 
try ; to resolve, plan, commence, as when 
one enters on a journey, expedition, or 
undertaking. See quotations in DiCT. 
Addit to FONDE, q. V. 

FORBORNE, part pt. Withheld, ex- 
cluded: ^'Yea, and the fire hes not bene 
forborne^" Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 4. 

FORBYAR, «. V.Fore-Btar. 

FORCAST, #. A corr. of farcost, a small 
trading vessel; Fragments of Old Laws, 
ch. 20, Burgh Rec. Soc. 

FORCOP, FoRCAUP, s. The Lawman's 
salary for the Thing circuits : a tax paid 
by the Odallers in Orkney and Shetland. 
Addit to FoRCOP, q. v. 

Although Jamieson left this term undefined he per- 
tainly had a correct though vague idea of ita meaning. 
His etym., however, is worthless. The following 
statement by Balfour of Trenaby is both full and clear. 

**Fortopt Norse thing-for-kaup, itineris forensis mer- 
oeo ; the Lawman's salary for the Thing circuits ; 
afterwards char^^ by the Donatary, fint against the 



tezts, sometimes otOdal usaxe, sometmies of feudal 
daim; but according to Dufresne, * Fot'Capium, 
exactio, tributum baud debitum, per vim et contra jus 



FLUTHERY, adj. Flabby, soft, not firm ; 
Orkn^ Also, bogg}*, marshy ; South of S. 



Crown, and agam asainst the parishes on various pre- 

ofOdal usage, "' ' *— j-i 

fto Dui 
^ debitum, per 

captumV" Odal Rights and Feudal Wrongs, p. 115. 

FORD, FoRDE. A colL form of for it ; as, 
**I dinna care /ord.** 

The qnhilk I sUnd /ord ye nocht understude. 

Uemryum, p. 43. L 8, Laing;8 ed. 
Both forms of the word occnr in the Sempill Bal- 
lates : ford, in p. 02, and/orrfe in p. 37. 

FORE, inteij. A warning cry of golfers to 
a person standing or moving in the way of 
the ball. A contr- of befort. 

To FOREBARGAIN, Foirbargaix, Forbar- 
GIX, r. n. To bargain or arrange for before 
hand : pret and part pt foirbargained. 
Burgh Reca Glasgow, II. 312, Rec. Soc. 

This wotd is still used, generally in the sense given 
above, sometimes in the sense of to btiptak, and some- 
times of to arie. 
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FOKBOOTT, FoRBOOTT-HousB, $. A 
f RMii eoi-koiise or cottar's house ; Corshill 
BmrM Coart Book, Ayr and Wìg(o\vn Arch. 
CM^ IV. 140. 

FORB43ERE, s. Fittings for attaching the 
fnHii iMNnea of a team; Accts. L. 11. Treas., 

Laoo. 

FORE-LOOFE, #. V.Dict. 



haft poiated oat that loofe, as here naed, 

Mctoa with E. leave, in the tenae of per* 

h«t it haa nothiag to do with /oo/, the jialai 




which Jamieaon qaotea from Ihre. uoder 

fly another form of the aameword* 

theeorraet eijni.. So. Qoth. laejwa, to promiae, 

FOREMAK, «. Preparation ; but generally 
used m the sense of display, show, or bustle 
made m preparing for an event ; Orku. 

FOEEPART, FoiRPART, s. The front ; as, 
^tlw fabrpari of the land,** Burgh Lawis, 
Am lOS: the first portion^ instalment^ or 
aS| ''the forepart of the stent,** 



IS? 



FORE-RAW^ Foir-Ra, $, The foreyard of 
adiqiw CompL Scot, p. 40, E. E. T. S. 

OL VmtL rmm^ a aaO-yard. 

To FORESEE, Foirsee, Foirsie, r. a. 1. 
To see, q[>eak or arrange with a person 
bflfotehaiìA 

**• • thatBamaaer of penonn withia the hargh 
paa iMir efdr to the aaide realme of EagUnd withoat 
thai §nX f^nie tÌM proaeat and bailleis, that thair 
naaiia mmf he aatt dona in rolL" Boigh Rccs. Glas- 
goWf Mm vM^ See. 8oc> 

2. To search for, seek out, select, secure, or 
arrange for beforehand. 

**• . toprorfde and yS>r#*0 f or cooTenient lodge- 
ing wiMi Ihia hn^ to the oommiaaionaria of bnr- 
rowia «nhn ar to nnit heir the tyme fonaid.'* Ibid., 
1.39. 

3. To orersee, superintend, direct ; as, ** To 
forttn the men and the wark till it be 
endit.* 

FORE-SPAR, #.. A swingle-tree for a front 
hone of a teem; pi. /or«-«parrt«. Accts. 
L. H. Tieas., I. 298. 

FORESTAfiR, Forstaer, m. A forestaller. 
Syn. foirAyar. 

FORESTAI R, FoiRSTAfR, s. A front outer- 
stair, a stair projecting into the street. 

Tav atiakaad Scale that »Undis dirk, 
BaMia the lycht fra your Parroche Kirk ; 
TearyWriteirw makts yoar hoiisMS mirk, 
Lf k aa eaatray hot heir at heme. 
llK»è«r, Tq ikB MerthanU qf Kdinhurgh, L 17. 

FORETOP, FoRTOPE, Foiaxop, #. Top or 
ciown of the head, the brow or forehead ; 



the forelock or front hair of a man, the 
fronts or false hair of a woman. 

RaKhit baith to the bard and magit Ua hair— 
Thai fylit him frn theybrfoM to the ftat tbar. 

ifoM/ate, 1. 824, Asloaa MS. 

FORE-TO WIS, #. pL Traces for atUching 
the front horses of a team, Accts. L. H. 
Tress., I. 300. 

FOREWERK, «. The barbican or fortified 
gateway of a castle. 

'* Item, that aamyn day [S May, 1497], ... in 
part of jpayment of the biggint^ of the /ortwerk of 
bunhar. ** Item, the iz day of Maij, giffin to Thorn 
Barkar, to paa to Danhar to tak the mean re of the 
irae yet of it to mak it, xx a." Accta. L. H. Treaa., 
I. 3S4> Dickson. 

FORFALDED, Forfaliht, part, pt. Hang^ 
ing in folds, crumpled ; hence, as applied to 
the ropes or sails of a boat, drooping, hang- 
ing loose, y. Fald, V M. 

Bot Ira the feill yonr bowlfiig once begin 

To mak/ttrfuidM flapping on the matt, 

GMt loo* the fuksheit, th« bonnet, and the blind, 

Let hir ly by, ye mast abyd the blast. 

Baaa. MS., p. 1080, Hoot Soc. 

To FORFALT, Forfaut, Forfautb, r. «. 
To do wrong, to transgress or violate the 
law, to oflFeoi^ trespass. Addit to Forfalt. 

Forfalt, Forfaut, Forfautb, *. Wrong- 
doing, trespass, offence, transgression ; tn 
/orfauiiy under charge of wrongdoing, guilty 
of breaking the law. Addit. to Forfalt. 

**Gif ony maD or ony woman in the bnivh be in 
/ot/amte of brede or ale, nana aall hafe tharof a do bot 
the borow greffia. And gif he faltia twyia he aall be 
ehastyto twyia for hia/oi/a«/^.*' Bar^ Lawia, eh. 19, 
Kec. Soc. 

O. Fr./or, and K, fault, from L^JL/atttre. 

To FORGRYP, r. a. To unload, discharge, 
or deliver cargo. 

•• Gif ony burgee of Scotland that is qwyt of cnitom 
hyre a achyp tojforgrifp wyth wyne come or ony vthyr 
marchandya to the toon of Berwyh.** Cnatome of 
Sehippia, ch. 3, Ree. Soc. 

Low Lat. ftrgorpire (i.e., foria guerpire), to give np 
paaeeasion, Oncange. 

FORINGIT, ]}art. pt. Errat in Dicr. for 
Forjitgitf q. v. 

Thia miatake was made in Tytler*8 ed. of The Kiagia 
Qohair, and appears in every later ed. of that work 
except the one prepared by Professor Slieat for the 
S. T. 8. in 1884 : tnere the word is correctly printed 

FORJUGIT, part. pt. Unjustly doomed or 
condemned; Kingis Quair, st 3, Skcat'a 
ed., S. T. S. 

O. Fr. /(njuger, to jndge or condemn wrongfolly; 
Gotgr. 

FOUOTH, prep. Y. Foroutii. 
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FOIURAIKIT, FOR-RAKIT, pari. mlj. Woni 
oat with long travel or wandering about; 
aa, •*rm weary for-rmtitr West of S. 
Y. Raik. 

A» tommonlj naed the term implÌM InTelliog ftbout 
from plac« to pUee as immtIhihtii do. It ocean in the 
ToirBMj Mytteries in a mniUr Mnee. 

FORRET, FORRAT, Forrit, Furrit, adv. 
Forward. !• In dinetion : on, onwards, as, 
^ 8*^8 fi^"^* C!olL Eng. farrud. 

2. In plaeep porilion : in front, beforei in ad- 
▼ance, as, ** He man ave be /arrets gang 
where he majr.** 

3. In iimi: in advance, before, fast, as, *^ The 
dock is ten minates/onnff." 

4. In manner: on, more and more^ gradually 
better, as^ ** He'll soon be well; he's ha'diu 
/orrH every day." 

5. In de^'ee : on, advanced, towards or near 
the end, as ^ IIow far /arret is he wi' the 
warkt** 

Addit. lo FoaaiT, q. r. 

FOBBEYN, 9. A foreigner ; pL farreyne. 

'*• . • all the barges of the l>ai|;li,al8weI/oiTeyii# 
aa dajnaeena." Chalmerlan Air, eh. Ì^ Ree. Soc. 

FORRON, part. pL V. Forrcn. 

FORROW, prep, and adv. Before, in front 
of, ontside, without. V. Forout, Forouth. 

He nU, - Fair Lady, now meae I 

Di^ trettly je me trow : 
Tkk je mj lark that it blody. 

And hiag it/orrow yoo. 

Smrptam, Tki Blmdp Strt, L 78. 

FORRUN, FoiRRUN, Forron, part. pt. 
Run ont, exhausted with running, Henr}'- 

son. v. FORROWN. 

FORS, FoRse, e. Lit a cascade, waterfall. 
Addit. to FoRS, q. v. 

Thii tarm haa nothiug to do with/iroe, aa Ihre au^- 
gesta. It ia the Icel. /on, /o§s, m caackle ; and la 
nUied to Swed.yhcMi, to gnah. 

FORSCHENT, oarf. pi. Degraded, broken 
down, trampled on. Y. Scuent. 

Aa Uasphenur of God OmaipoCent, 
Bot ony law thair I oondampait was 
Amang thair feit defowlit ààà/vrtckeni, 

Annk £anm. ir&, p. 83, Hoot Soc 

FORSPOKYN, part. pt. I. Bespoken, plea- 
ded, sought V. FOKBSPEAKER. 

**• . . thoeht it be atath the coarte na /br^i^iC*^ 
thar in, it aall aufllce wele tnoch.'* Bargh Lawia, ch. 



2. Bewitched. V. under Forsfeak. 

Ooenra ta aame aenae in tÌM Townley Myateriea, 

p. lis. 



To FORSWRNE, v. a. Ermt. in Dict. for 
Forèume^ q. v. 
A misreatling by Pinkerton. 

To FORSUME, v. a. To misspend, waste, 
consume ; Douglas, K. Hart, ed. Small, 
1. 107. 

A eompoand of for, implying wrongly, and Lat. 
wmf re, to take, uae, apend. 

FOR-THI, FORTHY, eonj. V. DiCT. 

"Really— A. -S. for thy, or foHhi, whera UU ia the 
inatrumeatal case of the/* Skeat. 

FORTHOUGHT, />r<^. Rued, repented. V. 

FORTHINK. 

FOSS, f. A ditch, a fosse ; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, 2 Apr., 1481. Addit. to Fos. 

FOTINELLIS, a. pL Errat. for FotmellU, 
explained under Char^ q. v. V. Fadmell. 

FOTMEL,s. A weight of 70 lbs. Y. Fad- 
mell. 

FOUD,s. V.DiCT. 

The following ia an important addition to the ex* 
planationa ffÌTen by Jamieson : — 

**/bifef, Morse fogtti, DtJk.fooud, qusstor Regiua, 
Collector of the king*s Skatt, Skyllds, Mulcts, etc., 
afterwards Chief Judge, and nltimately Sheriff of the 
Foandrie of Zetland." Balfoor, Odal Rights and 
Feudal Wrongs, p. 1 15. 

F0UELLI8, 8. pi. Lit. fuel, materials or 
supplies for bumiug ; but also applied to 
victuals, supplies for food ; Kiug llart, at 
8, Small*s ed. 

Pinkerton misread this word /apellit, and suggested 
that it meant Mivours ; and on his authority Jaiiiie^ton 
adopted that reading, hut evideiitly with some doubt, 
for he left the word undefined. 

The term occurs in Barbour iv. 64, 170, Camb. MS. 
omfowaUl^ fuel ; and in Prompt. Parv. ^Bfowaylff with 
aame meaning ; but in a note the editor quotes a pas* 
aage from Richard Cosur de Lion (1. 1471) to show that 
the word had also the more general sense of provisions, 
needfol supplies. It ia in this sense that it occurs in 
King Hart. 

L. Lat foaliia, fuel : bat the Soot, /ovellU mav have 
been adopted from 0. Fr. fudles, recorded by Roque- 
fort with the meaning of brushwood, firewood. 

FOUL, #. A full, a Brlot. V. Fou, Fow. 

FOURSOME, adj. A term in golfing, 
applied to a match in which two play on 
each side. Addit. to Fours cm, q. v. 

FOY, adj. Foolish, silly; prob. a corr. of 
Fr./o/. 

FOY, «. Merrv-makinc;, entertainment, treat; 
Ayrs. AdJit. to For, q. v. 

**He said the said balyies was/vy takaris [i.e., treat 
takers], and held na courtis na did na justice in 
the toune." Burgh Bees. Prestwick, 6 Feb., 1496-7» 
UaitC. 
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To FOYNE, V. n. To feint, thrust, as in 
fencing; Douglas, Virgil, t. eh. 8, ed. 
Small 

O. ¥T,/(9Ìgne, a long sUff or pole ; Imiico, U /mM^ to 
thnist. 

FRA, pnp* Arising f roniy occasioned by, on 
account of, because of. Addit. to Fra. 

** Item, tho xz^ day of Kouember, till mm man to 
pM to the Lard nf Franehe ira a traytonre he take.** 
Aot-tt. L. U. Trees., L 98» Dickson. 

A.-S. /ram, fro, which u stiU nsed to eipnsi tho 
origin or occasion of an act. 

FRAG A, f. Disturbance, uproar, quarrel; 
a' loud or angry altercation, blustering dis- 
pute ; South and West of S. 

Fr. /raeoM, crash, din : from fraea$$er, to shatter ; 
Lat. /ragor. 

Although of French origin, form, and prun., this 
term has been in use for a long time, and is now nsed 
familiarly bj persons who know nothing of French. 
Even in Bams s day it was used as it is now, although 
to serve his own aid he wrote it fracas and rhymed it 
with BaeehuB. 

It is often pron., especially in the Esst of 9,,/crea, 
as if the first syllable were /or. 

FRAEL, s. A frail, a basket made of rushes; 
also called a /raer; Assize of Petty Cus- 
toms, ch« 12, Rec. Soc. Low Lat./nr/ifmy 
M. E. frayU. V. Freare. 

To FR AIN, Frayxe, r. n. To enquireL V. 
Frane. 

To FRAIST, Frast, r. a. To seek, enquire, 
ask. Addit to Fraist. 

Fraint is frequently so nsed *in the Gawayas 
Bomances. Icel. /reUia, to ask, inquire. 

FRAUDFULLY, adv. Fraudulently, Burgh 
Lawis, ch. 45, 91, Rec. Soc. 

FRAWARTSCHYP, jr. Frowardness, con- 
trariety ; Burgh Lawis, ch. 34, Rec. Soc 

FRE, adj. V. Dicx. 

Combine the two entries under this form ; they are 
really the same word. Del. the etym. under the second 
entry ; it is altogether misleading. V. Fkbly. 

FREFIAULDIR, #. A free-holder, Accto. 
L. H. Ti-eas., I. 238. 

FREIS, adj. Flowered, omamenteid; with 
a flowered or ornamented border; with a 
raised, flowered, or ornamental pattern, 
like flowered-silk, which is called /t-ese silk^ 
/resed or /raised silk. Addit to Freis, q. t. 

Fresit, part. pt. Woven, worked, or orna- 
mented witn a raised or flowered pattern. 
Addit. to Fresit, q. v. 

** . . aoe kaip of clayth of A>ld /rttU with reid 
▼elnott : — item, ane kaip and cnesafiiU with tinna- 



kiUia, haiH furuist of gokl, /re*U i.u grene velnett.** 
Bnnh Roes. Aberdeen, L 320^ 8p. C. 

These terms were left undefined by Jamieson : but 
tho tttggeetion which be made reganiing their probable 
m sa a ing is quite correct. 

O. ¥r, JHmr, frkcer, ** to fiido, crispe^ curie, braid ;" 
Ootgr. : /rkons, ** frided or raised worke of gold or sd* 
ner wire ;" Ibid. 8p. /rimwr, to nuse the nap on cloth ; 
Dies. And the same idea of raised work is implied by 
E. /riaet a horismtal broad band oocnpied witn acolp- 
tare. 

To FREIT, v. a. To eat into, eat up, devour ; 
oornxle, cause to decay; Henryson, Cock 
and Jasp, I. 76. E. ftÌL V. Fret. 

/Veil, /rd, in M. E. fretat, is from A.-S. /retan, to 
eat up, which is a oootr. oi/ar-etaHt id. 

Frbittbn, Frbttbk, pari. pt. Seamed, 
pitted, deeply marked; as^ pock-/rftV/en, 
|iuck-markeci. 

FRENSWN, adj. Misprint in Dict. for 
Frenswm (friend-some). 

FRERE-KNOTTIS, «. pi. Ornamental 
forms or figures in goldsmith's work, in 
imitation of the knotted cords of the 
Franciscans; called also Cordelier Knots. 
Addit. to Fkeir-Knott. 



<•' 



Item, a chenire of ^d maid in faesone of /rtre 
tnoUitf contenand fourti foure knottts." Acets. L. H. 
Tress., I. 83, Dickson. 

And reganiing another chain found in the same 
'* JbMC," there is the following entry : — 

" Item, sax pecis of the saicl eheuye of gold of /rtrt 
btoUUr Ibid., p. M. 

These entries snow that the/irrf-IiioMii were much 
more common than Jamieson supposed, and that they 
were not confinod to tignces and settings of precious 



FRESCUS, adj. Fn^h, hale, stroiiir. Lit 
full of freshness : hence, unimpaired, sound, 
vigorous; as, **of fre will and /rencus 
niynd," Burpli Rccs. Prestwick, 24 April, 
148By Mait. C. 

FRETE, 8. A fret, an ornament of network; 
the hair-net of gold or silver wire, often 
jewelled, generally worn by ladies in the 
fifteenth centur}'. Errat. in DiGT. 



•• 



* Item, a /fW«* of the Quenis oure set with gr^te 
perle sett in fouris and fouris.'* Accis. L. H. Trsas., 
LS4. Diekaon. 

Jamieson^ suggestion that the /rete was " prob. a 
ring, band, hoop." is a misteke. It was a cuveriiig for 
the hair, and an important article of a lady's head- 
dress during the 1.5th cent. It is mentioned by 
Chaucer in his legend of CSood Women, and in Tho 
Flowro and the I^caf ; and Planchc in describing a 
lady's dreM at the close of the I4th cent, says: — 
**Tbe hair was still worn in a gtdd /rtt or caul of net- 
work, surmounted frequently by a chaplet of gold- 
mith's work, a coronet, or a veil, according to tho 
wearer's nnk or fancy.** British Costume, p. 181» 
ed. 1874. 



FRK 
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FRETHINt Frethn, Freythixq, part and #• 
y. Fretth. 

FBm-FR AM, f . A variRnt of flun-Oam^ a 
trifle, whim, fancy, inveiitton. Aclatk* to 
Frim-Fkam. 

Fbimplc-Fr^vsii'LE, ode. In a confused, pro- 
niacuoiis, or tangled manner. 

FRITH, Frythe, $. An enclosed wood ; pi. 
friikxB^ frytkis, »*by frythu and fellia,- 
Awntyrs of Arthur, at. 1. 

FRTTTLE, f . Errat. in Dicr. for Suecowr. 

ABoA«r of the error* into which Jeauceon wee led 
bf the eereleee trm&ecnpte of Finkerton. In thie ceee 
tae ellitermtioii ehowe thet a wrong word hee beea 
edopted. The etym. end remarke by Jemieeon eie 
therefoie wortblen. 

Both the Benn. end Ihe Aeloen BIS. reed mkooct. 

FRONE, «. V. DicT. 

B^ym. ie eimply Fr. fronde, a eliog ; Let. fimda. 

FRONSrr, part />t Wrinkled. V.Froun- 
aiT. 



FROSKIT, jwrt. vt. A var. of 
frnoMÌit wrinkled, furrowed ; hence, old 
and careworn. V. Frounsit. 

Hie Uet/nmit, his lyre was lyke the lei«l. 
Hie tetth ehetterit and cheverit with the chin. 

UcArytot^ TaL Crtsteid^ L 159L 

la ttM Gloee. to Leing'e td..of Henryaon /rotmU b 
lendeied /roUed^ which does not expreee the meaning 
of the ^oet. The eontezt ehowe that the passage is a 
deeeription of the appearance of ** hoary Saturn, ''^with* 
o«t any reoiark regarding the cause of it. Beside^ in 
any case a /rottal face ie a very inapt expreesioa. 
Bat, /rosnft ie not from A.-S. /re&tan^ to freeze, bat 
from 0,Tr, fioncer, to wrinkle, end is another form of 
Jrmuit, which HenrTson usee in his fable of the Paddok 
and the Moas, in the phrase '* bis /roHnU face.** In- 
deed. Sibbald'e reeding of the uassage is '*Hu face 
fiwMiiL'' Chnm. Scot. Poetry, 1. 162. CL £./« 



FUDDER,«. V.DiCT. 

In sole on etrm. delete all the second eentenoe. Fr. 
Jrmdre ie from Let. fulgun The Goth, origin ie a 



FUKSHEIT, FuKSciiEiT, t. The sheet or 
rope that fastens the /uE$ail, i.e., fore-sail ; 
Bann. MS., p. 349, Hunt. Soc 

Cset loos ìhià/uktkeii, the bonnet, and the blind : 
Lst hir ly by. ye must abyd the blast. 

/6Mf., pi 1080, Hunt Sec 

• 

FULYEIT, pari, pt Defaced, worn, worn 
oat: **fiifyeii in labour," useless or worth- 
less for work; Dunbar, Twa MaiTÌit Wemeii, 

L 86. V. FULTIK. 

FUND, FuNDE, Fux', Fux, pret and part 
pL Found, gathered, experienced. 

lad as thai talkit at the tabill of mooy um/umO^, 
Tbay wanehtit at the wicbt wvne, and wmris out woerdis. 

Dunbar, Twa Mariii HVmsa, L 38l 



Fund, Funt. Short (or fund t^ found it. 

^Mml is the result of softening i in /iritV, which ie 
abort for/wNcf it V. Fitnd, 

FUNDING, part, and $. Founding, laying 
the foundation, commencing ; Accts. L. IÌ. 
Treas., I. 336. V. Fundment. 

FUNYIES, FwNYiES, #. »/. The fur of the 
polecat or fitch ; also polecat skins. Acldit. 
to FuyriE. 

**...¥] mantillis of /W nyiVs to lyne the sammy ne 
[gowne]. Aocte. L. H. Treas., I. 225, Dickson. 

". . . for iij mantellis of /trnt/eis to lyne the 

fwne of claytht of gold that wes the Kiogie." Ibid., 
190. 
Fr. JoHÌMe, /oyne, the polecat. 

FUKCUE, $. The two hind quarters of an 
animal : as, ** a furcfte of venyson," Accts. 
L. 11. Treas., L 181. Fr./ourehe. 

FURE, pL i»bj. Might go, should go. 
Addit. to FuH, FuRE. 

Fane wald I wit, quod the fyle, or I forth /«re. 

BùiUaie, L 79. 

A. -8. faram^ Sw. /ora, Dan./afT, to go, wend. 

FURRIT, preL and part. pt. Furred, lined, 
or trimmed with fur ; dressed iu fur. 

Ibe qnhTTniDd Quhitret with the Quhoisill went 
The Feitho that hea/icrrt/ mony fent 

Henrjfton, Pari, o/ Beistùf, 1. 117. 

To FURSET, Fursett, r. a. To set forth, 
further, carry out, execute. Addit. t(» 

FlTRTHSET. 



** . . prodamatioun chaiging hir hynee liegia of 
Ifforray and Name to mete hir hynes at Strabojy for 
/mr$ettm«f of hir hynes seruice." Family of Kilr-ivock, 
p. 23S, Sp. C. 

To FURSTAND. r. a. To supply, fiirnisli : 

also, to guarantee. Lit. to forth^taml. 

** Johne Ratray promest to cause warkmen enter to 
tte Castell hill one Moimonday nyxt cumia . . the 
tooa /urtiand him ezpensis to do the samyn, and Mais- 
ter AndroT Tulidef promest him xxs. of vnlawis to do 
the eamyn." Burgh R«cs. Aberdeen, I. 122, Sp. C. 

FUTE, FuT, 9. The stand for a glass, cup, 
Tase, etc. Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 85. 
Addit. to FuTE. 

FUTGAKO, S. V. FiTGAXO. 

Fute-SIaxtil, Fwt-Mantil, s. Housings 
of cloth which reached nearly to the feet of 
a horse. 

The foot- mantle was considered a mark of great 
dignity and state, and was worn by the king aud hia 
aMdes on great occasions of state, such as a coronation 
aroceesion, a riding of Parliament, &c. In the 
Treasurer's Accounts of payments in connection with 
tiM preparations for the coronation of James IV. in 
liSS, the following entries occur. 
** Item, for the elne of velnus til a/«f< mant'dJ** 
** Item, thre elne of bucmm to lyne it vrith." Accts. 
Ik H. Treas., L 147, Dickson. 



FUT 
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FoTB-SoBBTBt t. A narrow sheet spread 
across the foot of a bed. It was sometimes 
of plain, sometimes of costly material, as 
for, cloth of gold, Ac Accts. L. H. Treas., 

Fwrrr^preL and part. pt. Footed, marched, 
SempiU Ballates, p. 38. V. Frr. 

To FUYR, V. a. To carry, V. Fure. 

FYAN, Ftane, t. A fugitive, outlaw : lit 
one who has fled from justice. 0. Fr. 
fmjfont 

• tkaHud AndrowbMndeaptyveandpresoiiar 
"in the said tonne of Hull as y^ane and enemy 




B«f|h Aeoe. Aberdeen. L 883» 

Y. under Fikel 
A vile creature. Errat. in DiOT. 



ooonrs in Havelok, L 2499, with the 

in the pe»Bife qaoled. LaL wiUi^ Tile^ 



FYNDTN,#. Providing. Y. Finding. 

FYR-BURDIS, ».pL Boards or planks of 
fir, Accts. L. H. Treas., L 24G. 

ToFYTE,r. a. V.DlCT. 

ThM form re p re een tethe k»cal pron. of whUe, to ent ; 
mmdjjfie^ qukyU, whiter are Tarianti of E. thwUe^ A.-S. 
Caastea, to ent. 



G. 



OAADYS, t pL Gauds, gems, pearls, pre- 
cious things; string or strings of beads, 
which are still called hankM of ùeads^ and in 
olden times were hanks of gaudies. Addit. 
to Oaadys, q. V. V. Gaudeis. 

Not defined by Jainiesou, who evidently did not 
Uttdentand Uie proverb in which tho term occurs. The 
.eeyiag is need to express an irooical estimate of the 
Talne of a pretentious, boastful person's remarks. In 
expUnation of the latter part of the proverb. Prof. 
Skeat enggeats a reference to the story of the good gir^ 
froaa whose mouth fell pearls and diamonds. 

To OAAR, GAUR, v. a. To scratch, seam, 
or cut into ; as, ** His arms are gaur^d yet 
wT the beast's claws;** West of S. 

OaeL geàrr, ffewr, to out, seam, furrow. 

GaAB, Gaub, s. a scratch, seam, or cut 
made by drawincr a sharp point over a 
smooth surface ; West of S. 

GADGE, Gage, Gedok, Gege, s. 1. A 
standard measure, a standard of measure- 
ment; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 153, Kec. 
Soc* 

2. Search, scrutiny, look-out ; watch or hunt 
for what will benefit oneself; as, ** He*s aye 
on the gadge" West of S. 

To Gadge, Gedge, v. a. 1. To measure; to 
test measures by the standards, also, to 
adjust them. 

2. To search, look-out, watch for contraband 

Eods ; to look out, watch, hunt for gifts, 
nefitS) &c. 

(Sup.) Q 



Gadgeb, Gauoer, Gageb, t. 1. An ex* 
ciseman, one who gauges excisable goods, 
and searches^ eta, for contraband. 

2. One who is always on the look-out for 
gifts or benefits: " a greedy gadger.^ 

The latter sense is comparativvly modem, and eri- 
deutly has been auggeeted by the duties and methoda 
of the ffattger in cases of contraband goods. 

GAI>GERr, GaUGERIE, GaUGUIR, GEDGRIEy 

Jedgbt, Jkdgerie, ». Standanla of 
weights and measures ; Clialmcrlain Air, 
ch. 1 : the testing and attesting of weights 
and measures ; Blue Blanket, p. 105. 

Before weights and measures can be issued for nan 
they must be tested or compared with the legal atan- 
darda, and attested or stamped by the keeper of tho 
statu lards. 

O. Fr. gauger, gaugir, to gauge or measure : Low 
Lat. ^ttgiOf the atandaid measure of a wine caak ; 



GAIN, Gaax, adv. Pretty, tolerably, very, 
quite; as, ^gain weel, gaan near, gain 
cheap.** V. Get. 

deed to express indefinite degree of oomparison, and 
sometimes used for gajfl^, peiff^. It is common in thn 
North of E. also, and similarly used. V. Brockett'a 
Gloss. 

Pkob. an abbrer. Jof jjray and : but etym. ia donbtf nL 

GAIN, adj. Fit, near. V. Gane. 

GAIRDONE, 9. Guerdon, recompense* 
Addit. to Gairdone, q. ▼. 

Na grovme on ground mr yairdone may dcgraUL 

Ueniyson, Aigeand Vowih, st 8, Bsdb. MSL 

Xot defined in Dicr., and the meaning auggested by 
Jamieson is wrong. 
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[IM] 
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Loid HaUm Biispriutcd grùwme m growintp which no 
do«b^ helped lo mielead Jamieaon, although he had a 
OQixeet Mlea of the word it tepreeented. In Laiug'a 
«L of HoniyaoB the wonl ia pnnted grome. 

O* Fr. gwerdome^ a reonmpenae : from L. Lat. wider' 
dommm^ which ia oonpoanded of O. H. O. wider, hack, 
■oniH and Lai dmrnm^ a gift V. Skeat'a Etym. 

GAIT, t. Lit* a going : hence pasturage for 

cattle in a common during summer; one 

gait being rated to maintain a cow; two 

ffttiU a horse ; and half a aait a calf. Also 

called gang, . South and West of S. 

Thk term ia atill need in lome diatricti of the North 
of £. y. Feaoock'a does. 

GAIT, Ga'o, Oaut (^ as in gall), paW. adj. 
Marked with gawg or welts. V. Gawedf 
Oawii* 

Gait Glydis, t. pL Worn out old horses 
with scarred and fretted hide. Addit. to 

DiOT. 

Ttaeif gmii gipdit, deir of a prtina. 

MaUtamd Foenu, p. 18S. 



Hoi defined hj Jamieton ; hot the meaning of gaii 
which he loggeated ia wide of the mark. The exprea- 
■on ia alill need. 

la The Oonntry Weddin/;, Herd'e Coll. Soot Songs, 
n. 91« ed. 1869» the following line occurs :— 
An aald ga*d glgd€ feU owre the heugh. 

It majr he noted in pasainff that this song as given 
by Herd ia reaUy a more modem Tersion of The Wow* 
njg of Jok and /enny, preaerred in the Bann. MS. 

GAL, Gayl^ #• Gable, which is still pron, 
gale^ or ^fot^ in various districts of S. 

'* • . hir masatcr and ycho aal lay thar grath in 
.tha gol on Sir Jon Lochya to mak thar yet sekyr." 
Ghaitera, &a of Peebles, Borgh Rec. Soc., p. 132. 

•^GraÌK* fizttota for the ^ytt^'* or gate referred tow 
V. OaarrB* t. 

To GALAY, 9. Y. Dict. 

Thia word ia certainly not related to AS. gctlan ; 
hot it ia prob. from O. Fr. gaìltr^ to sport; make 
meny. Ac (V. Cotgr.), and hence related to galUard, 

To GALE, Geal, r. n. To tingle. V. 
Gell. . 

GALER, Gaixer, Galion, Gallion, #• 
I. A ^leiy, balcony. O. Fr. galerie. 

S. A gallejr, a French war vessel. 

When the Wench ressels, which broaeht Queen 
Hary to Scotland, were about to return home, she 
granted 100 crounis of the sun *' to six pilots of the 
twa gaUrUf and £66 13s. 4it. to ** Monsieur Tyn* 
aaaos^ to be diatributit amangis the officiaris of the 
twa galerÌÈi^ and 200 crounis of the ann to M. 
T^nance for hie own use. (V. Treasurer's Accta.) 
And these entries are explained by the following record 
of 1 Sept., 1561 :— *« . . the said Monsieur Oomcll 
fd'Anmale] depairtit with the twa gallionU, ouhilk 
Koeht the Quenis Grace hame, to France." Diumal 
of Occurrenta, p. 67. 

O. Fr. gatkrtt galtrt^ a galley ; Cotgr. 



Gallean-heid, t. A galleiy-heady gargoyle 
or gui^yle: a projecting spout to throw 
the water from the gatter of a building, or 
refuse water, etc, from a room. I^ese 
spouts were generally carved into grotesaue 
heads or figures of animals, like those winch 
support a gallery : hence the above name. 

**. . . with ana email spout in ilk chalroer to 

convoy the vriae throch the wall, and with gaUean 

• h€idi$ coBVcnicnt for the wark, aa salbe fund necessar 

and expedient.'' Bnrgh Reca. Aberdeen^ XL 341, 

Spald. 

GALYARD, Galliart, t. A spriglitly 
dance, Compl. Scot., p. 66, E. E. T. b. 
Also die name of a favourite Scot, dance* 
Addit to Galteard. 

GAMOND, #• A dance^ step, movement : 
^ ane gay gamand of France,'* Lyndsay, 
Thrie EsUitis, L 452. Addit. to Gahount. 

GANE,». V. Dict. 

DeL Jamieaon'a note. The term ia simply M. E. 
gane^ open UMnth, yawn ; gab^ aa in Bums Tam o' 
Shanter^ ia sym. for the woid in hoth quotations. 
A.-S. gamiam^ lo gqw, yawn : from gdn, pret. of ginan, 
to gape widdiy. lod. gina, 

GANG| Geko, Gixg, s. 1. Family, flock, 
band, retinue : applied both to persons and 
animals, as to a chief and his followers, a 
flock of sheep^ a fox and its cubs, &c. 

2. A set, stand, supply, fixed number : as, ^'a 
gang of horss schoneJ' Burgh Recs. Aber- 
deen, IL 38, Sp. C. 

A.-S. gemge^ a flock : loeL gangr, a ^ina; a hand or 
flock, like E. ^aaif, in "a gang of gipeies.'* 

To GANG in a gate. Lit. to go in one way: 
to be of one mind, act together ; Houlate, I. 
285. 

Gaxoand-Gait, Gaxnix-Gait, #. The 
foot-path of a public road; also, the foot- 
path through fields to a farm house: so 
called to distinguish them from the cart or 
carriage way or ^otf ; West of S. 

Gakandest-oait, t. The shortest road, or 
the easiest to travel. 

To aone hosteons Beime that boiitit ne to byde 
Amaag the gsliart gromis, I am bot toe Gcst, 
I wiU the g mmam d ett gaii to thatjny glyde. 

Jua^fCoilxtar, i. 61. 

Gan-wat, G^vno-wat, »• Same as Gangand- 
Gait. 

GARATOUR, $. A watchman, a watch- 
tower, y. Garrit. 

Schir GoIagRn' amy men menskfol of myght. 
In gRis end gmratouris graithit full gay ; 
SsYyae acoie of eeheildii thai schew at ane sicht. 

iknetm and (M., it. 38. 
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Jamiaaoa's i«f««iic« of tkii ienn to Oreif, greaTM 
for tito l«g*, Ù ft mistake : ao also ia his statement, 

Siveo under that hea<ìin|^ that MiinaloiCfii "probably 
enotes armour for the thighs." In the passsfce oaoted 
above gr^ means stepo» stairs, or platforms on battle- 
menti ; and ^oralourit means watch-towers. V. Oloss. 
Oawayne Romanoes. 
The proper and osnal meaning of garatomr is watoh- 



To OARD» Garde, v. a. To hem, bind, 
trim, in order to prevent the edge from 
fraying; to braid, to ornament with trim- 
mings or facings ; Accts. L. H. Treas., !• 
202. Fr. garder. 
Oooors in Shak., Meich. Yen. ii. 2; 164 ; Ac. 

Gard, Garde, t. A hem, border, trimmings 
facing. 

This word, both as a v. and as a «.. occurs frequently 
in inventories, and other notices of dress. It is com- 
mon in Eng. also. V. Halliwell's Diet. 

GABDELOO, m. V. Dicx. 

For O. Vr. gwrt^ read O. F. gart, 

GARDENAT,GARDNRTTyGARDMCT, Gard- 
MAR, t. Varieties and corruptions of Gard* 
HAP, q. ▼. 

These forms occurs frequently in Bur^h Records, In- 
Tentories, &c. 

GARDENER'S GARTENS, ».j>l V.Dicx. 

For gartert read garttna, 

GARDEVIANT, Gardyviance, Gardt- 
TTAKSS, «. A close cupboard, an ambry or 
safe for meat ; Aocts. L. H. Treas. Scot.; 
L 82, 99, 175. Addit meaning. 

The forms gardkwUU (Aherdeen B. Recs., L 259, 
Sp.C.K <>nd garddewjfoi (Peebles Burgh Recs., p. 262, 
Bee. Soc.), may be Tulgar corr. of this term ; but more 
prob. they are mistakes in the reading or writing of it : 
in both cases the meaning is '* a cabinet or escritoire.*' 

Fr. gorde-VMUMle, a cup-board : not garde -de-vUuule, 
as in DiCT. 

GARDEVINE,*. V. Dicx. 

For gaT'-de'Vin read garde-vin. 

GARDNAP,.. V. DiCT. 

In quotation, for "deiche gardnap,^ read *'deiche, 
gardnap** {ut, dish, gardnap). 

For Fr. garne-nappe, read Fr. garde-nappe ; and deL 
last sentence of note. 

GARRAY, Garrie, Garrt, «. Preparation, 
array; bustle, confusion, noise, &c., of a 
number of persons preparing for some 
sport or undertaking ; Peblis to the Pla}% 
st. 2. Often pron. gurry^ as in speaking of 
a disorderly housewife or servant, '*She*s 
%y% in a gìfrry^ i.e. bustle and confusion. 
Addit. to Garray. 

In the Towoeley Blysteries, p. 64, garray is used 
with the meaning forcea^ troops, army i a meaning 
which £. array sometimes has still. 



GARRON, Garrowx, «. A spar, pole, 
shaft : syn. rung. Addit to Garrowic. 

" . . garroma to be barrewis,** Le. poles for making 
shafte for hand-barrows ; Buigh Reoi. Edinburgh, I!. 
324, Rec Soc 

Left undefined ia Dicr., but suggestions regarding 
meaning and etym. are gtren. On both pointo thcT 
are wrong. The term is allied to O. Fr. garrot, which 
Cotgrave defines as ** the cudgell wherwith a carrier, 
Ac., winds up, and straines mud, the cord he binds 
his packs witualL*' 

GARSON, «. Treasure, reward, gift, pre- 
sent. Errat. in Dicr. 

C'afwm, ^sryeoim, are forms of ^rsem, geraomt later 
grosMm, yresnmi, q. r. See also notes under Gia- 
aom in Dicr. 

Jamieson waa mistaken regarding both the meaning 
and the etymology of this word. It occurs in the 
Allit. Rom. Alejcander, IL 1074, 1662 in the expression 
' "geves gartoM of gold and of gude stanes^'* 

GATING, part. fr. AVaiting, watching, 
looking on. Addit. to Gating, q. v. 

"O. F. gniier, also waiùfr, to watch; teaU and g^U 
are mere doublets. Jamie«on*s etymo!(>gy is all 
wrong." Skeat. 

GAUDÈ-DAY, «. V. Dicr. 

"Better gaudy-day. Not in use *at the unÌTersi- 
ties : ' for it b unknown at Cambridge. But gaudy' 
«£a^-^annual fast-day is the regular term at Oxford* 
and is commonly cut down to gaudy.** Skeat. 

GAUGERIE, Gedorie, b. V. Gadgery. 
GAUKIE,j. V.DiCT. 

A better etjrm. is IceL gaukr, a cuckoo, Scot. gowk. 
M. E. goky is from A.S. gedc, 

GAVIL, Gavel, Gavyl, Gevil, $. Rail- 
ing, band-rail ; syn. rortV, raiceL 

" . . for making of the gavil of the tolbuith stair. '* 
Burgh Recs. Edinburgh. 
This term is still used in rarious distrtcta of Soot. 

GAWDIES, Gaadys, Galdeis, Gowdeis, 
s.pl. The smaller beads of a rosaiy. Addit. 
to Gaudeis, q. V. 

GAWED, Ga'd, Gawit, Gawt, Gaut, 
Gait, part and adj. Galled, fretted; 
marked with welts, frets, scars, or wounds, 
as, '*a puir gawt glyde,** a poor worn-out 
old draught-horse. V. Gaw, and under 
Gait. 

GAYLY, Gatlies, adv. Pretty well, fairly 
well ; " How's a' wi' ye !" " Ou, gaylg r 
V. Geily. 

But hear, my Lord Glengarry,. hear, 
Yoar hand's owre light on thein, I fear ; 
Your factors, grieves, trustees, and bailies, 
I canna* say but they do gayh'M, 

humtf Addrtu to Beetxtbubi 

To GEAL, v. n. Y. Gell. 
GEASONE!, adj. Scarce, rare, seldom found 
Errat. in Dict. 

Jamisson svidently oonfounded this word with 
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• fh i fl i, pif ieii, iMkkj, ihnuik: fmi led. ^itiim. 
* Whtwn it is from A.-S. ^joBtmn^ mwm^ tvn. 

*^Oeaaone b • oommoa M. E. woid, wamamgtettree, 
9m a§»i» ia OUm. Io P. Flowana, and tfc« Kotea." 

OEBLET-DOOR^ (jr hard), t. A recess in 
the wall of a room to acfanit a stnall press, 
or to form an enclosure for private pur- 
poses; Baigh Recs. Aberdeen, IL 341, 
8p. 0. E. gabUt. 

OMeit gaiUit dimio. of aohk, is in srehitaetars, • 
smsll onuunentol gsble or esoopf fonsed OTor a bat- 
trmp wi ffb f', oto* 

OEDDART STAFF, Oedward Staff, m. 
Forms of Jtddari-Siaf, Y. Jedburgh 



OEDLINO, t. Fellow, knsTo; Baof Coil- 
'year. Addit to Geduno. 

OEDOUN, «• A form of Onidon, a banner, 
q. T.; Re^. Mag. Sig. Scot, 1513-1546, 
note, p. 733. 

GEEBS (g hard), t. pL The props and cross 
planks luied io support the roof of a coal- 
mine ; West, of S. Also in North of E. V. 
. Obbb. 

OEHL-BOPE,«. V.DicT. 

Tho s^nv- sf this tsran is not A.-Sw ps-Ara/tf, bnt 
Svod. gOUny, a top-rops. 

OEIR, t. A form of Oair, q.T.; Hist. Old 
Dundee, p. 242. 

GEEGO (jT soft), t. A form of Jaeia, a jack- 
daw, q. v.; Douglas, Pal. Hon., i. 21, 
Small^s ed. 

b Gloss, to this sd. tho tonii is isMlsrsd "a 
CMfoo;" OTidsiitly coofouDdiiig it with gnkge, a one* 
hoo, irhioh also oocors in Douglas <r. Virgd, xii. prol.), 
. aad is gsnsrally written yuiisow. 

GELCOT, t. A jacket. Burgh Bees. Y. 
Galcott. 

GELL, Geld, (g hard), adj. A pron. of 
yeUf vettf barren, not giving milk. Y. 
under Teld. 

This pron. is stUl oonunon in tho Wsst of S. and 
most bars besn hmg in nss ; for tho fonn gtid oocors 
ta tho Towttoley Mysteries, pp. 75, SI. 



OEM» Gehme, {g hard), ». Represents the 
common pron. of game; Douglas, Virgil, iv. 

E>L; also, recreation, enjoyment, gamb- 
g ; Rob Stene's Dream, p. 8. 

GEBiMEL, Gemmeix, adj. Twin, double ; 
Aocts. L. H. Treas. Scot., I. 376, Dickson. 
Lat. gemelbis. So also bj Douglas, Virgil, 
z. 7 ; out as a t. meaning two-part harmony, 
in Palice of Honour. 



Io modalation bard I play and tins 
Fabnrdoan, priekiang, dbesat, connteringi 
Gsnt oigane, figuratioan, and feamulL 

Smair§ Ed., L SO. 

GENT, adj. Comeljr, fair, neat: still used 
as short for genUeL V. Genty. 

Gentre, Gentrie, s. Nobleness, nobility, 
generosity : also used like genirice^ q. v. 

And tbams restor sgane of bys oenirt. 
To snfflr Jiame begiavin for to be. 

Douglai, Virga^ zL eb. SL 

GENYELL, s. Pron. of Gantxild, q. y. 
GENYIE,«. Y.DicT. 

In L 6. for Heid o/ Reidstrirt, read Raid o/ RekUwirt. 

GEROFLEIS, Geroflee, Gerraflour, 

GiRAFLOUR, GiRRAFLOUR, GiLOFEU, GlL- 

OFRE, 9. A gillyflower; Sempill Ballates, 
p. 77: Gerajlouref Kingis Quair, st. 190. 
O. Fr. giro/lte. 

GERSING, Gersin, t. Pasturage. Y. 
Gers, 8. and r. 

GESUN, Gesling, (g hard), t. A gosliug. 
V. Gaislix. 

OESSERANT (g soft), «. A coat of mail 
composed of small oblong plates or scales 
OTerlapping each other, a jazerant ; Kingis 
Quair, St. 153, Skeat's ed. Addit. to Dicr. 

Both Tytler's and Jamieson's renderings of this word 
ars wrong; and fail to bring oat the poet's comparison 
of the scales of the fish glittering in the son like the 
scales on such a coat ofmaiL V. Gssserawnto aad 
Jeiseraont in Halliweirs Diet. 

O. Fr. jaaeran, "a coato or shirt of great and closo- 
woron mails;" Cotgr. 

GEST, Geste, s. Deed, action, history, 
tale; Douglas, Virgil, i. ch. 11. Addit to 
Geist, q. y. 

GET, «. Yield, produce ; also^ booty, prey. 

In tho first sense the term is nssd in connection with 
not and creel fishing ; and in the second sense it is 
applied to the food carried by birds of prey to their 

GETLING, Gettlin, Gedlixo, s. Lit. a 
dim. otgeC, a child, but in that sense applied 
only to one begotten in bastardy. Most 
commonly a term of opprobrium like fellow, 
knave, vagabond, and confounded with gad" 
ling ; also used colloq. like bairn, child, etc., 
as applied ^) a timorous or cowardly person. 
Addit. to Gaitling. 

GETT, 9. A form of gait^ a road, way: 
common-gettf highway, public road, street, 
causeway ; Burgh Recs. 

GEVIL,Gevili^«. Ahand-nul. V.Gayil. 
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OBWELING, #• Javelia; Bmxh Bect^ 
Aberdeen, IL 27, Sp. 0. 

OIKBET, Gybbatb, (g soft), «. The mee 
er ehimnej crane for suspending a pot over 
11m file; Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, L 408, 

SpwO. y.SwAT, SWEE. 

b still so iiMd in Tarioos dialrictoof Seol 



SnslUr DoU whrs raspendad by dimim of tlit crook 
fa S Mfiw of linksK snd gab (a morablo hook) ; but the 
iMfMl pota were hnng on the «ire€ itaelf» or were 
igaeheii to it by a atroog duobU hook called the 

GhBBR-PAi^, 9. A name given to the largest 
Ml or pan used in cooking : so called because 
it generally hung oh the gibbet or «ii€e: 
also called kaxl^pat^ and guMe^poH. 

To GIDE, Gyde, Gid, v. o. To gnide; 
Accts. L. H. Trees. Scot, L 248, 294, 
* Dickson. 

OIOLY (a soft), adj. Unsteadj, shaky, 
likely to DO upset or overturned ; West of 
8. Y.Jeegfy. 

6I00T,«. V.JiaoT. 

OILAYER, GErjLTEB, (g haniX r. and s. 
Gossip, y. Glaver^ 

GILLET (ff hani), #. A gelding a riding 
horse; Ilcniy^n, Pari. Beistis, L103. 
Baaa. MS. readi /oJMf. 

OILLIVER (a soft), «. 1. A form <^ Gill- 

VUBT| q. V. 

L A gilliflower. V, GtroJUu. 

GIMELL, GuiVAL, adj. and t. Y. Gmm§l. 

OINGEBRACE, Ginoebras, Gtnoibrace, 

9m Ginger-bread, spice-cake. 

Thk term ooeitra frequently in the Excheqaer RoUa 
if Seol. It waa common in the West of Scot, not 
■ay yean ago^ and haa not yet qnite piwij away. 

GINKER,t. A dancer, Fr. ^^icrr. Addit 

to GiNKER, q. V. 

GINNEL, 9. A runlet or narrow channel 

for water, a street gutter : ^ liaims like to 

plouter in the ginntl:^ West of S. 

Tbia tenn it iimilariy naed in the North of E. V. 
' *B Qtoes. 



^A.-8b 9tJi« a narrow opening or ehannelt baa been 
girea aa the etym. of tliia wonl ; but more prob. 
ftencf, like ibfaafi with tame metninc, it aimply a corr. 
•f U. £. ekantt^ etmfl, O. Fr. dktite^ etuel^ froaa Lat 
eaMilii^ a cnttinj^ trench, channeL 

GIRAFLOUR, GlRRAFLOUB,GBRIIAnjOUB, 

9. Y. Gerofi€Ì9. 

To^ GIRG, Gero, Garo, Guro, r. n. To 
jerk or gurgle, as when one walks with 
water4o^ed booU. Addit to Giro. 



GIRNAR, GiRiCER, {g hsrd), «. Same aa 

GlRNALL, q.v. 

GIRTH, s. A course of washing: also, a 
supply of water prepared for washing 
clothes, etc. Spald. Misc., L 87, Ib^l. 

GIRTH, GiRTHE, GuRTiiB, «. ' A hoop, 
band : com. pron. ^trr; Burgh Recs. Prest- 
wick, p. 137, Mait. C. Y. Gird. 

GISE, Gybe, {g hard), «. Fashion, custom ; 
Douglas, Yirgil, v. ch. 2 : appearance, dress, 
garb ; also, disguise, and hence gUer^ ffif^^^t 
in its later meanings. Addit. tu Gtse. 

GISSEN, GissEiN, Gesyne, (g soft), 9. 
Childbirthi parturition. Addit. to GizZEW, 
q.v. 

Gisseik-Lair, ». Child-bed; place or time 
of parturition. Y. Jizzbn-bed. 

**Thow lent to Meryeoun Natmyth ane pair of held 
Bcheittia in hir giuein-lair, in the qnhilk thow pat in 
thi witchecraft*'^ Triala for Witchcraft. Spald. ifitc.» 
L 86, 1507. 

GITHORN, Gtthorn, Githerk, 9. A 
guitar; Douglas, Yicgil, xiii. ch. 9 ; Houlate^ 
1. 758. 

GLAIYE, Glaue, Glatf, s. A sword, a 
scyinitnr ; Scott's Antiquary, ch. 40. 

6LAM, #• Noise, cry, clamour: generally 
applied to a loud prolonged cry, as of a 
crowd or a pack of houn£ ; as, ^Hhe glam 
of the ratches." ~ 

Olttmer given by Jamieeon it properly a f req. of yCoin. 
and impHea a combination of Tariout toandt. Indeed 
giam and glamer are forrot like cAol and ekaUer, 

For etym. tee nnder Olamek. 

To Glammer, Glauer, v. o. To shout 
af ter^ rail at, scold. 

*' • . openly alammermtd him taiand echo told ger 
banyt the taid Sichir John ont of tliit toane.** Buiglk 
Reca. Aberdeen, 16 Jane, 1490, L 4d, Sp. C. 

6LASSBANDS, «. pi. Strips or bands of 
lead for securing the panes of glass in a 
window ; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 67» 
Recs. Soc. 

GLASSIN. I. As an adj.^ made of glass, 
glass, glazed: ** the liaill gltuMÌn wyndoes;** 
Burgh Recs. Abeixleeii, II. 348, Sp. C. 

2. As a t., glazing, filling with glass, 
mending the glass-work: ^*the repairing 
and gltufstn of the wyndoes ;** Ibid., IL 349, 
Sp. C. 

3. Glass-work, panes of glas.% glass. 

To GLAVER, Glaiveu, r. «. To chatter, 
babble, talk foolishly, gossip: part. ^/armM*. 
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Another form is gUaver. West and Sooth I 

€f& 

Glatkb» OLAiVERy t. An idle, foolish, or 
goiriping talk or story: also, one who is 
addicted to such gossip* Ibid. 

Pkoh. a Tariety of cfatier: et G«nii. iiiniku, 1» 
)ar. Still, the term b common in the North of 
afao^ sad ii foond in AUitor. fiom. Alexander, L 
n S^ble, ohattering. 

OLEBARD, «• A glow-worm ; Heniyson, 
PaiL Beistis, L 115. M. £. ^Mmf; 
Witt's Voc^ glouberd. 

thm it prob. an instance of e for o: a 
- ' in MSS. 




OLEW, Olbb, 9. Result, outcome ; hence^ 
fal^ destiny ; Barbonr, vi. 658. See abo 
fUmU in Eingis Qaair, st. 160, Skeat*8 ed. 
Addit. to Glbw. 

To GLIFF, Glift, GlTttb, v. n. To glance, 
' to look in a quick, hurried, or startled man- 
ner; to fflint, gleam, or glare, like a flnsh 
of sanshme or a flash of light : prel^ gUffei^ 
^ift§,jfyfte. V. GLirr,j. 

fit* ÌMom he glowered at Jenn^, 

Bat tae barely gl^ed at him ; 
Ihoi he tried to uink he didna care. 

Bat he trimmled in Uth an' lim*. 

Befff/lff vpe with hys eghne that graye were and grela. 

AwUgn ù/Artkmr^ at. 2flL 

Oi^mrrr, preL Glanced. Y. Gliffiit. 

GLTTNIT, part. adj. Clotted, dabbled, 
fooled, y. Glit, Glittie. 

And an hia hair wae elifaa fidl of bloida. 

DongUi, VvrgO, iL ch. & 

aiiina or cone in the bed of a atream, alao, the r^go- 
tajjon thai ooQeeta on atonea in half-atagnani water ia 
■Iffl called yfil in the Weat of Soot 

To 6LOIB, Glor£» o. a. To fflorify; 
Don^as^ Pal. Hon. prol. Addit. to Glohe. 

OLONDERS, t. j>/L V. DiCT. 

**In thooliiniKn^ glunUn^ or gitmU,** in the riooma 
er anlkaL Tbeae forma are atill naed in Sooth and Weet 
di & ; gbumen being the loc. pron. of gUmderWt like 
WMHwrv for awncfert* 

** Evidently aimilar to giunter, which J. girea a few 
pagea fertber on. O and « constantly intercfaango 
when » or » folio wa." Skeat. 

To 6LOPPE, Gloppeic, Glopne, e. n. To 
wail, bewail, mourn with choking sighs; 
prel. gbpi^ gl^p^ glopned^ glappmed^ghp^ 
vmwde; A¥mtyrs of Arthur, st. 7. Errat 
in DiCT. 

Janucaen'a defin. of thia v. is certainlT wrong, aa Sir 
F. Madden pointed ont ; and with the knowledge im- 
ffied in hie note» the mistake ia a strange one. To 
gl^ppe, pfopiMif, ia to gulp and wail like one in intenae 
r; and the v. had also a tranaitive aense, "to 
to gnlp and wail," aa in Morte Arthur, L 2S80 — 

Thowo weajs io glopne me with thj grete woides. 
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the later meaning of the word, to f ri|;fat«n, 
_ or terrify : and ao we find fftope in the 
Myateriee, p. 146, meaning a aorpriae. V. 



To GLOTTEN, ». n. To clot, curdle, lapper : 
Mt and part, pt gloUent^ glottnit. Douglas, 
Viigil, T* ch. 6. 

6LUFF. Be arte gluff^ by a glove : a symbol 
of ÌBTestitnre, and of delivery. * Addit. to 
Glutf. 

•The eaide day [27 Aug., 14931 compent ane richt 
■ohile and hooorable mane Alexander Iruyne of 
Brva, . . gafr, grantit, and aasicnit be ane gluff to 
Dnnid Irwyne, hia aone, all and hale hie gudis beand 
wittin tho landis of Coole," &c. Burgh Sees. Aber- 
deen, L 51, sp. a 

To GO a/ore^ Gae before^ v. To fall over. 

Hue phiMO ia peculiar to Orkney. If a man falla 
otaithe pier, ho ia said to haTO " gaen afore the quay.*" 

J. w.a 

6NEDE, adj. Sparing, scanty ; " It nas to 
fauy^e ne gmtde^ it was neither too large nor 
too fittle. 



guede'm Sir Tristrera, and so given by 
; bnt see explanation under Quede, 

GOD'S PENNY, Goddis Penny, «. An 
old name for an earnest or arle penny, used 
in bargain making. Also, the^ silver ^enny 
or fine which a vassal paid to his superior on 
entry to a holding. 

"*. . . attheentrieof allachipebrtneandinany 
liltiiHis or tymmer at the port of Leyth, that the 
theanaier of tiie towne that happinis to be for the 
tyma pveAer a goddU penny and bye the aame rpoun a 
oaanelsntpryce, gif he can, to the behuif, Ttility, and 
piolfatt of the mchtbonria of the towne.'* Burgh 
fceee. Edin., 1490, Bee. Soo. . ^ « 

Both namrr and cnstom were common in North of 
▼. Brockett, Halliwell. 



GOIF, Gotf, Gof, Gove, Gow, Gowe, s. 
The pillory. V. under Gofe. 

lb be pot in the goi/wgow, was lit to be set forth 
to pnUie gaae, or to the contempt of one'a fellows : see 
o. goff, gome, to gase. Jamieson connects it with Icel. 
to stare with open month ; Germ, gaj/en. 






To GoiP, GoYF, Gove, r.a. To punish by 
the gaif or pillory ; Burgh Hecs. Edin., I. 
73, 201, Rec. Soc. 

To GOLDER, Goller, Guller, r. n. To 
talk in loud, boisterous, or domineering 
manner ; West of S. V. Golder. 

To GOLF, V. n. To champ or snort, as an 
enraged pig docs while rushing along ; part. 
pr. golfing^ golfand^ used also as a «. : ooth 
forms occur in Colkelbie Sow. Errat. in 

DiCT. 

Jamiceoo'e defin.. is certainly wrong. Tho word ia 
aUB naed in the Weat of S. 
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GoLFiHO, OoLFAND, 8. Champing or snori- 
iog of an enraged pig. 

And ■yne tbay war oarihrmvin moit and Mit. 
For Mr J fwyiM for thair pol/ng affraid, 
nil that tha pic brak fra thama in a braid. 

' CWM6»c &>», L 740, Bana. MS. 

OOLL AND, OoLLAN, j. Bagwort, a yellow 
flower common in moist meadows; Orkney. 

lit ik€ golden one: et marigM, It haa tba aaine 
BMM ia til* North of Eng. V. Brockett'a Glooa. 

OOLT, t. A drain, ditch. V. Got, Gote. 

GOllERIL, «• The stick on which a pig is 
hung when scraped and cleaned; South of S. 

This is OTidMitlj a oorr. of camertU, eammerii, eaai- 
rri^ q. ▼. 

GOODSIR, 9. Forefather. Y. Gudstr. 

GOOSE-NESTS, a.vL Beoesses formed in 
the. interior walls of houses for the comfort 
and oonTenience of the geese while sitting 
on their eggs ; Orkney. 

** Thoj SCO moationed in a 17th oeaL apeeifieatioB 
OBI my poaaaanon : bat the cuatom ia now naari j obao- 

Wto.* j.w.a 

GORGET, GoROTT, «. 1. Lit, little throat- 
gaard: a piece of armour to protect the 
neck; Douglas Virgil, x. ch. 7. 

Tho OkMS. in Small'a cd. rendan gorggi, *'tha 
thnwt" 

S. PL goiyetSf a kind of pillory : . an instru- 
ment of punishment commonly called the 
jouga. 

" Upon tho firat mareat day ho ahall ait in tho 
•toekca in tymo of mercat betnizt ten and twelYo 
houoa bofoira noon of the day; and that he ^aU 
apoon tho Sounday thatrefter atand in the gorgeU at 
the kirk of Balmaghie at the gathering of the oongro- 

Etion." Minnto Book, War Com. of Corenantera in 
ircndbright, 1640, 1641, p. 40. 
fr. gorge, tho throat 

GOT, GoTE, *. V, DiCT. 

Oottt a canal, drain, haa no connection with guUer, a 
mn for catching dropa from the eaves of a rool The 
ono ia from Du. aoot, from L. Lat gola, a canal, con- 
dnit ; the other from O. Fr. gtuiere, from Lot, guUa, 
a drop. 

GOT-SEAME, Got-same, s. Y. Gut-iame. 

GOUGE, *. A wench ; Scr tt, Fair Maid of 
Perth, ch. 12. V. Gudoet. 

O. Fr. gouge, id. 

GOUPHERD,par^.j>/. Goffered. Le. crimped, 
puckered, or impressed with goffering 
irons. Addit. to UOUrnERD, q. v. 

This ia aimply n bad spelling of £. goffered or gaof' 
.fered (Y. Webater*s Diet) : hence, the etymology is 
wrong. Under Crowfre, however, Jamieaon haa given 
it dorrectly. 

GO VIS, GowEs, GowE, *. V. Gofe, Gd/. 



GOWK,t. V. DiCT. 

As noted andar Oaokie, tho beat etym. for thia 
ia loeL gmokr^ a cuckoo. 

Regarding the form goit. Prof. Skeat ezpUina thnt 
it ia ansply an eiainple of gokk written with £b for Ìbl; : 
n ptactioa that ia not nnoounum in MSUL 

GowK:*s-SpnTLE, «. V. Dict. 

In Englioh cicrl)0o-i2»tt/e. 

GRADELY, Graidly, adj. and adv. Order- 
ly, akilfiil, proper ; completely, decently. 
V. Graid, Graith. 

To GRAISLE, Grasle, Grassil. 1. As a 
V. ft., to grate, grind, crackle; Douglas, 
Virgil, i. ch. 2 : also, to frizzle, cradde^ 
crumple ; West of S. 

2. As a V. a., to grind, champ, gnash ; Ibid., 
▼iii. ch. 4, iii. ch. 10. 

O. Fr. graiUer, to wriggle, f rizsle, ommple, cracklo. 
Y. Cotgr. Dict. 

GRAITH, orfy. V.DiCT. 

Prof. Sheat haa pointed out that thia term ia not 
from the A.-S., bat from loel. greiihr, ready ; and tiiat 
the Icel. haa adj, o,, and v., all three, vis. greUkr^ 
nady, greitid, arrangement, and greUka, to arrange. 

GRANE, «. 1. Branch, &c. V. Grain. 

2. PI. grants^ spikes as in mss or ccirn in 
the ear ; Hnulate, 1. 26. Addit. to Grain. 

D^n. grein, a branck ; IcoL greina, to diride. 

GRANIS, Grants, Graynis, s.pL Grains 
or kermes, cochineal, a dye-stuff; Burgh 
Recs. Edin., J. 241, Rec. Soc. : in grayne^ 
dyed with grains, dyed-fast, fast-coloured, 
Accts. L.'U. Treas., L 155. 

Cochineal (eoecM Ukie), Ital. grana, prodaced tho 
beat and faatest tolour of ita kind : hence, in grame, 
an gragme, iagràm, 'came to mean faat-coloured, faat- 
dyed, faat. 

To GRATIFIE, r. a. Lit, to show favour 
or respect for one : to give a gratuity, pre- 
sent, or reward in addition to wages ; part, 
pt. grati/eitf gratijiiL 
*'. • and be reaaone thai ar reoommendit be 



Majeatie for thair gaid service the tyme of thair atten- 
dance nponn his iiienes service, thairfoir the aaidia 
proToat, baillies, and connsaU hea ordanit the saidia 
hagbutteris to be graii/eil with the aonme of ane hun- 
dreth merkis, by and attonr the soume of money sett 
donno for ane day lie wage to thame," Ac iiur)(h 
Boca. Glasgow, L 133, Bee. Soc 

GRAY, i. A light wind, a gentle breeze : 
Orkney. 

Prob. so called from its effect on the surface of n 
calm sea: Dan. graonOf to grow gray or sloady, to 
lower. 

GRAYBEARD, s. A form of stonewai-e jug. 

Addit to Gratbeard, q.v. 

^ Prob. so] named from ita apoot being fashioned 
like an old man's face with a long pointed beard. The 
jng ia still common. 
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GREIS, i. pL Under this heading in Dict. 
delete qnotatioii from Gawan andGoIaj^ros* 
which is misplaoed ; abe the last para, from 
OaraUmrÌB^ which it wrong. V. under 
CfaraUmr. 

To GRENE, V. fi. V.Dict. 

TW beet form ef ^^jml for this term is loel. gtmOf 
to dssifo, or A.-SL gfrmm^ to yeoni, be desirous. *' Vm 
jeet ghmn to get it^** is a oomoKMi ezpreasios in the 
weet of 8. wbSa apenoa is longing for eomethiog thet 
bolikee. 

OREWLINOIS, «fo. y. Grofuks, Grof- 
GRIES»t. Y.DiCT. 

Delete this enlirx entirelT : it is sltogether wrong. 
^ - Hii eesi on stanerM f/rta^ lit. stony stepe or fla& 

grawBUy htd§ or eiripf « : they are still callea 

fteeb in the Weet of a 

OBIPPER» ORIPP£R-OWRE-OXnLLE8» «• A 

Budwife, OrÌEiiej* 
Tho eeeood fona m oeedfaied to the Sonth blee of 




ORGFE, GsoiTC^ t. The belly. Y.Groof. 

Obofuns, Grotlingis, Grooflins, Groo- 
LiHSy <ub. Lying on the belly or with 
face downwards. Syn. on groufe^ agroufè* 
Addit. to DiOT. v. Grufe, Groufr. 

OROWCH, V. and t. V. Gruch. 

GRUGSYy adj. ^i^Jf coarse-looking, slov- 
enly; gen. applied to an untidy woman, 
Orkney. Prob. a Tar. of GrouMuntj q. v. 

ORULINGIS, adv. Gol. and Gawane, st 
T9. Short for GrufBlmgU. V. Groflins. 

GRUNE» MS. grunye. V. DiCT. 

Regarding this entry the following note by Professor 
Sheet ie impoitaat :— 

**It ong^t to be noted that the Edin. MS. has not 
got i^ayet aa J. says. I believe I read it ss grune; 
and I ooglkt to hare noted it as the reading of that 
lia The Camb. US. hie ymnii like the ediUona." 

Orune meane *^groio/' enoat. ness, or headland ; Fr. 
ffviMf ** snont," (S^. The place particalariy meant 
IS aot qnito eertain, ae any heiadland might have been 
00 called. Bnt there ie evidence that Corunna was 
also called ** the Orajne ;'* and Coranoa may there- 
fore be meant. See Notee and Queries. 6 S. zi. 416, 
S May. 188S. 

ORUNSEL, a. The common pron. of ground- 
ael (Seneeio vulgaris^ Linn), or ragwort 
So prononnoed in Korth of Eng. alsoi 

6RUPPY,a<^'. Close-fisted. V. Gripft. 



Sf «. jp/.. Errat. in Dict. for 
Ojftlet^ glens. Y. Gill. 

^ A misreading in Pinkerton's version. In the same 
fine there b another. — grmet for gratis, grovee. V. 
QaauB. 



OUEDE, V.Dict. 

Thie entry ie altegether wrong. The following es 
planation ie hy Pi o fie eo r Skeat : — 

**Omdt ie eimply a misprint for gnedtf sparing^ 
eeantjf. ' It nee lo large ne gnede^** — ^it was neither 
• too big nor too little. Thte correction ie made in 
8tratmaan*s Diet, k t. j^aeile. There ie no each word 
aa ^aeiie^ bvt gmetU u common: Matzner givee 13 
qootatioQP for it. And eoe gn/edg in Qloss. to P. 
Fl< 



GUFF. GUFT, 9. A whiff, pnff; also, a 
•liffht braeze. light wind; West of S. 
Addit to Guff, q. v. 

GUHYT. L. Gjhyt, pret Lit guided it, 
Le. arranged, duiponed. or managed it V. 
DiCT. for quotation* 

Jamieeon'b explanation and etym. of this term are 
wrong. The form g}fhfi is for g^'U, guided it, as ex- 
plaioed above ; and qukjfl is for gtiy'-git another form of 
gg-U. 

Og or gugp to gnide^ is from O. Fh guier, id. ; and 
the form ^ is common in Chancer. See explanations 
of Ootde ia Dice. 

QUIDS, QuDK, QuDES, $.pL Cattle, live 
stock; Burgh Reca. Preetwick, Peebles, 
&a V. GUD. 

Feeoock in hie Oloee. of Consdale gives goods as a 
oommon term for cattle in that district of the North 
ofE. 

GUKKTT, orfy. V. GowKTT, GucKiT. 
GULSETy 9. Jaundice, Compl. Scot V. 

GULSA. 

GULSCH, GuLSH, t. A glutton ; one who 
eats greedilj; applied also to one who is 
orer-corpnlent West of S. V. Gulshy. 

GUMPTIOUS, adj. Self-important, forward, 
pretentious, fault-finding, quarrelsome. V. 

GrUMPnoN: 
GUNNALS, GuNNLES, ». />/. 1. Gilb. V. 

GiNNLES. 

2. Jowls, great hanging cheeks; West of S. 

GuNXALD, GuNNLED, adi. With great jowls 
or hanging cheeks. Used also as a «• and 
applied to persons and animals ; Ibid. 

Monjr long tuthit bore. 
Ami moojr gait come befoir, 
And mooy fsrit gunnald : 
OnmtUlot and Gamild. 

CoUtdbU Sow, I 227. 

Left nndelined in Dicr. The eaggeetion given ie 
wroDff. Cf. IceL gim^ the mouth of a beaet, gi<Unar, 
the gUle oC a fieh. 

GUSE-PAN, 9. A pan for stewing a goose : 
also, a name for the largest pot or pan used 
in cooking. Addit to U use-pan. Y. 
GUfbet'pan, 

GUT-SAME, GOT-SA3IE, Got-seame, 9. 
Gut-fat, tallow, lard; got-'9eame^ Blame oi 
Kirkburiall, ch. 4. 
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6TDING (a hard), «. OccupatioD, employ- 
ment, won: njn. prtitikf prattUu 

*\ • • jooBg fallowM and yonng hani, luiflBuid 
iiA prottik Bor aenues to life rpoa • • . paa in 
MTvioe or ■mn hoiietl pyrfìMgr to tofltene them vpon, 
▼udor tiie poyno of tMaoinr this towne for yeir md 
day.** BiiighBoei.Ediii., 3 0ot. ISOS^Rao. Soc 

OYLL (g haid), 9. A glen. Y. Gill. 
OYLO&IYS, Gtlumis, (g hard), s. pi. Guid- 



infir ropes used in lifting heavy blocks or 
bales with a crane, windlass, &c.; Burgh 
Recs. Edinburgh, II. 325, Rec. Soc. Syn. 
gì/'tows^ which is still used. 

A oompoand of oy, to guide, ond hme^ a ntennl, 
instniment. V. tmder Gt, v. 

GY-TOWES, Gy-tows, *. pi Same as 
Gylomyt^ q. v. 



H. 



HABERGEON, Habiroeon, $. Dimin. of 
hauberk z a piece of defensive armour for 
the neck, consisting of the gorget only 
when made of plate, and of sleeves and 
fforget when composed of chain ; Douglas, 
Virgil, iii., ch. 6 : kMtegoun^ Lyndsay, II., 
178, Laing^s ed. 

The habergeon mm really a breaet-protector. 

HAENA, Henxa, Hixna. Common and 
oolL forms of havs noL 

While tome pair ereatarM kama where to ky 
' Their headiu aor yet ae mach as for a meal would pay. 

AiOi WiUtm't Foemi, p. 821, ed. 187S. 



Henma and Aiaiia repreeeat the common pron. in the 
Weet of S. JSTenaa and hatina are the forme in the 
KorthofE. y . Brockett'a Qloee. 

HAFFLINS-WAYS, Halfltn-wise, adv. 
In a alight measure^ more or less; also, 
half-heartedly, undecidedly, reluctantly, as, 
^ She Aq/Kn-mM consented." Y. Haijexin. 

Bat, (aitik I the hiride wants a Manae, 

So, caanilM he hams them ; 
Altho* his ceraal wit an* sense 
Like kaMinM-wmife o'ercomes him 
AttiBMe.thatday. 

Acnit, EUy Fair, at 17. 

HAG-MATINES. V.Dict. 

Certainly kag moat be deleted. It mars both sense 
and meaearot Mid the line ie complete and clear with- 
oat iL Pioh. the aeribe had begun to write Aa/y a 
second time, and, obecrring hia error, left the word 
wifi"'****^ and nndeleted. 

HAID. Have it : a colL form still in nse. 

His hois thay war of the reid Skarlet moid— 
Bcgsryt aU with sindrie silkis hew. 
Of aediU wark licht richeUe all re^plaid, 
Of biftgest bind as he thocht best to Kaid, 
Or bulyis hand with nedill cald it sew. 

MoUoMd^ Ctmrt qf Venus, L 122, S.T.S. 

To HAIK, V. o. To beat, batter, drive or 
knock out of one's way. Addit to IIaik, 
q. V. 
(Sup.) R 






Bat an aald cripple sailor cam' heme firae the Hain, 
Wha had left bame a callant, sn* Nanny a wean. 
An' he swore he wad lay my back laigh od the plain. 
But I haikit him weel, an' wad do it again. 

Jamee BaUanUne, WhistU BinkU, IL X 

To HAIK, r. n. To tramp, trudge, or wend 
one's way : the act implies considerable 
exertion or endurance. Addit. to Haik. 

The Mosk, the lytiU Moos with all hir micht 
With haist scho ÌMikU unto that hill of hicht 

Henrywon^ FarL qf BeisUe^ 1. 121. 

HAIPIT, part pU Heaped; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, L 191 : happitf West of S. V. 
Hap. 

HAIRSE, «. A bier ; also, a carriage for a 
dead body. Addit to Hairse, q. y. 

This form simply repreeents the pron. of E. A«arse. 
M. £. heree, a frame tor lights in a chnrch, a bier, a 
carriage for the dead. 

The etym. giren in Dicr. ia wrong. V. onder 
Ifearne. 

To HAISLE, V. a. To sun-diy. V. AuU. 

Haisle is still common in Ayrshire, and is generally 
need in reference to cloth or clothes. 

To HAISRE, Haizre, ILvzre, Haze, r. a. 
To half-dry or partially dry cloth or clothes 
in the open air, Le., to dry such articles on 
the surface only. 

UaUre is used in Tarione districts of S. besides 
A^rs., which is given in Dicr. it is properly a dimin. 
of haze, to lay on a hedge, to hedge>dry clothes, and 
hence to dry clothes in the open air, or, as in Halli- 
well's Diet, " to dry linnen, etc.*' But although still 
so used in the East of Eng., haze has lost its original 
meaning in Scot, and is now need only aa a contr. 
form of its dimin. haUre* 

H.VISERD, Haizert, Hazed, part. pt. Half- 
dried, partially-dried, dried on the surface. 
Addit. to Haizert, q. v. 

The etym. euggested in the Dicr. is incorrect and 
wide of the mark. As stated above, havtrt ia a fre- 
qnent of Aoise^ or aa more commonly spelled Aosf , to 
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knr OB ft h&dgjt, to hodge-dry ; fEom O. Wt, hakt Aajfe, 

BAIVLES, ocf;. Destitate. Y.KàruBa. 

HAK, Hatk^ t. A hock; napiiig-Iiook, 
fiihui^hook^ Sac ; Accts. L. H. Treas^ L 
100; Burgh Beco. F^restwick, p. 51» Mait C. 

IboL AoH Swod. kake^ Dan. kage^ Do. kaai^ o hook. 

HALF ATT, «. V. Hattit. 

HALFERS, I. Half-ehare; but eenerally 
tnterpieted half^mine, V. under ILllfer. 

WImb obo of porty onoxDeetedly fiods o piooo of 
Boooy or otlior articlo of Tmiao, tM fini in adling 
«'Aa(/^'*ùsiippoMd to luLTo a ris^k to iliora to thai 
tho finder. 



HALF«LADE, «. A large cassie, or straw 
basket, nsed in Orkney. V. Cassib. 

lit ahalMood: oadM oJlod Imomim two of those 
torikoti^ whoa filled and ilnng oo a pockeiiddle, fona 
a hMd for a pony. 

HALF-OKE, «. A term in golfing; a 
bandicap of a stroke deducted eveiy second 

HALTS, 9. A ban or covered mari^et for tbe 
sak of provisions, etc Errat in DiCT. 

Tho definition and explanation girea in the Dicr. 
aio altogether wrong. Aa pointed oet by Prof. Skeat 
the twm Aotit ia eimply the pL of O. F^. Aole, a hall, a 
oof or ad market: or, as CotgraTo explains it^ *'An 
open Ifaiket honee or hall standing on piUen ; " and 
then he adds— **Xe0 halet. Such a Market ~ 



hall, or ShamUes wherein fiesh and other nctoab are 



Mod. Rr. haUe^ a market; of GennaB origin; 



HALSLOCE, Halslok, «. and ai^. Y. 
Haslock. 

HALVED^ pari, pa. A term nsed in golfing; 
a[qplied to a match whicb results in a 
mwn game; also applied to a hole, when 
each party takes the same number of 
strokes to play it 

To HAM, V. It A form of Hum, ^ v. 

The tsim is so pron. in Orkney. 

To HAMEL, Hamble, r. a. V. Hummei.. 

This form of the word is nsed in Orkney. 

HAMHiT, adj. A form of Hamald, q. v. ; 
Whisde Binlde, IL 15. 

HAMLIN, Hamlax, «. A cross, wile, trick; 
pL hamlins^ hamlantj applied to tbe doub- 
ling tricks, and pretences of a fox. V. 
Hammle. 

TTo HAMME R, v. n. To stutter, stammer, 
or hesitate in speakings S. 

SAN'-DABO, t. Handiwork, hand-labour ; 
also^ what one wins by labour. Y* Dako. 



Hfrnael, a wife, be tbiu tiutaini, 
A imjtaie o' wm duddie weana, 
An' nonght bat bU Aaa' darg to keep 
Them right an' tight in tback an' rape. 

Bymuf TwaDogM, 

HANDLING, Handlin, Hanun, s. A 
discussion, altercation, auarrel : a merry- 
making, a meeting of friends or opponents 
for discussion; a soiree is often called a 
iea'hanlan ; West of S. 

To HANDFAST, v. a. Y. Handfast. 

HANDSHARP, Handschairp, adj. Bare- 
handed, scantily possessed or supplied, 
straitened; *• handschairp in thair g^i^f^* 
straitened in their circumstances; Spald. 
Misc., L 95. 

HANO, preL Hung ; this form is still used. 
Y. HiKO. 

There law I stand. In cania wyde and lang 
A ftill grete nowmer ; bet tnaire ba<Us all, 
Wist I nogbt qohy, atoure tbair eyvn hanff. 

Kingù Quhair, at 81, ed. Skeat, aX.S. 

With bow In band, that bent fall redy was. 
And bj him hang thre arowis In a cas. 

7Wd.,tL94 

HAXOixa, adj. A term in golfing applied to 
a ball wliich lies on a downward slope. 

HANINO, Hanyno, H^unixo, adj. Close, 
hedged, preserved ; hanyng tyme^ cropping 
time, while the fields or crops were enclosed 
in order to keep out cattle; also, close 
time, while the common was closed in order 
to preserve the grass. Y. Haix, Hane. 

'*• . . not to suffer onv of tbair bestial to gang 
Iowa pastnxmnd . . . vnles tbe samyn gaddts bo 
snfficientlie tedderit in hanyng tyme." Burgh Recs. 
Pnstwick, 2 Oct., 1605, Mait C. 

the Vanelaw [a common of the bargh] to 



be proclamit waist, seute, and hanyng," Burgh Uecs. 
Peebles, 25 Apr., 1571. £Lec. Soc. 

H ANKLE, Hancle, «. A form of Hantle, 
q. Y. 

HANSEL-WIFE, #. The woman who 
distributes the hansel at a marria^, 
generally, the bride's mother ; Orkney. V. 
Hansel, under Hand. 

HANT, 9. Short for hantle^ number, plenty, 
abundance. Y. Hantle. 

I NU it gif without ane mid Besant 
Farsoith, said he. of sic i bane na hnnf, 

RoUand, Court of Ytnu*^ i. 894, aT.a 

HANT, «. Custom, practice, habit ; lit 
haunt. **Ye'll ne'er turn an auld cat fra 
iUAoAtf." 

HARBBY, Herberie, «. Harbourage, shel- 
ter, accommodation, lodging, entertainment; 
Houldte, L 945, Bann. MS, Addit. to 
Harberie. 



HAR 
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HABDLEYS, Hardltbs, ado. Hardly, 
acaroely ; commonly pron. harlUs; a vulgar 
form of hardly* 
Gommoa in North of R. al«>. Y. BrockoU** Ulooi. 

To HÀBM» V. n. To fret, grumble, be 
peevish or ill-natured ; Orkn. 

In tho Weit of S. kirm i» otad in the tnine 



SUrbon* 8. Fretfulness, peevishness, grum- 
bling; Ibid. 

Dan. karm, Toxntioa, griof : keurmeM, to ario^e^ to be 
torrowfnL 

To HABNASy Hebnbs, r. a. To mount, 
garnish, ornament, decorate ; part. pt. A^r- 
n^Msii^ Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 83, Dickson. 
Addit to [Habnas]. 

"In the fyrit, a belt of cnunniMsy kememi with 
told and bnud." Ibid. 

HABNESS, Harnish, «. and adj. Shawls 
of . a particular pattern ; Alex. Wilson's 
Poems, p. 60, ed. 1876: hartusM-weaver^ 
karm$hrweav€r; West of S. 

HABBOBLE, «. A bar or spar of a harrow; 
JÌ. hofrobles ; Orkn. 

Dan. karvè'hmlf a harrow-bar; Lanen. A oqbh 

Kind of harv, a harrow, and btU, a bar or nar. 
I. ketji^fia. 

HABitOEIT, Harrikit, adj. and «. Hair- 
brained; a form of Hallokit, q. v. 
West of S. 

Thia term ia pron. karrjMaud and kadd^ffomd, m 
North of & y. Brockett'e Olooa. 

HABSKY, adj. Of a rough, coarse nature ; 
but generally used like harsìk^ roui^h, coarse; 
Henryson, Paddok and Mous, L 46. V. 
Harsk. 

HABTHy adj. Sharp«pointed, protruding; 
like the bones of a lean animal. A form of 
Harsk, q. v. 

Thy henehii hnrklis, with hnkebaaii harth and haw. 

ihutbar and iTeaa^, L 181, SwT.a 

HAS-BEEIT, He3-Been, $. A thing of the 
past; applied to any thing that formerly 
was useful or valuable, but is now worn out 
or decayed. Addit. to Has-Bebn. 

imprimM then, for earriage cattle, 
I haTe foor bratet o* galUnt mettte 
At e?er draw afore a nettle ; 
My ùan* tt/bre '■ a ffode aald has-beeH. 
An' wight aa' wilfa' a' hit days been. 

Burns, Tki InvnUcrjf, L SL 

Laih^^artt the f ora hone on the left hand in the 
plongh. 

*«And althoo^ it [the liberty of Kiikborial] waa 
long held aa indifferent in the doylde dayes, yet beina 
now bnt Tuiwhile, and aa an A^t-òeene, ehenld nener be 
more." Blame of Kirhburiall, oh. 19. 

Thia term ia alio need in Shropshire. 



HASEWAITHE, «. 



onm le wrah, wattell, waithe, et 
Bflf. Mag. Siff., 1424.1613, No. 1S7S. 

HASLETS, Hauslets, s. pL The inwards 
of an animal ; the heart, liver, and lights : 
also called pUek^ and numbUs. 

O. Fr. kmataies, *«Th' inwards of a beast ; as a hog*s 
haslet, oalnea gather, sheepes plncke. etc" Gotgr. 

H ASSBILESy t. pL A skin disease peculiar 
to infancy : it produces patches of dry scab 
on the head ; Orkn. 

Dan. Amis, the sknll, and òyU, a boil : Norse Aaiu, 
and boide : loeL kam§», and baia, 

HATESUM, Haitsuu, adj. Hateful, hated; 
causing or yielding hate; Douglas, Virgil, 
Bk. XL, ch. 4. 

HATRANCE, t. Hatred ; also, hindrance, 
as in the phrase, ** moy nor hatrancef'* i.e., 
help nor hindrance. V. Hatrent. 

". • noyther for fanonr, priar, nor price, moy uor 
Aofronee, bnt efter thair sanu and conscience, as thai 
wald aasnyr to the great God, to the kingis grace, and 
towne of Abtrdene, tharvpone." Bnrgh Recs. Aber- 
deen, L 171, Sp. C. 

HAUDDfy Hadin» «. Oenerally applied to 
a house or land held on lease ; as, ** a bi^ 
hamdin!^ a large farm : it is also applied to 
one's income or means of living, i.e., np^ 
holding. AddiL to Halding, Haddin. 

I can say Cor mysel*, the* my hauiUn 'a been sma'. 



lliat Fm wsel ap in years noo, yet gaddiin' awa' : 
> frien's hae been kind, an' I freely atlmit, 
I hae aye bssn pronded for^aa* sae may I yet** 



IFollsr ITatem'j Poams, p. 134. 

To HAUOH, Hawk, v. a. and n. V. 
Hauch. 

HAVHi^ROOE; t. A form of aratY^rooit, 
lowering-crook: the iron chain and hooks 
used for suspending pots over a fii*e. The 
term sometimes includes both the 9wee and 
the erooL Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, L 451, 

Sp. C. y. AVAILLy AVALE. 
Fr. aaa£er, to lower* 

HAW, adj. Hollow, shrunk, wasted : ^ with 
hukebanis harth and haw^* i.e.y sharp and 
shrunk; Dunbar and Kennedy, 1. 181. The 
common form is Hcw^ q. v. 

HAW-OAW, Hauqaw, Hauka, s. A rag 
or refuse ^therer, a midden-raker. 

Thia term is composed of hauk, to rake, to nao the 
hmmk or dnng'fork, and yoie, a fnrrow, drain, dung- 



HA WYNE, 9. Haven, harbour; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, L 38, Sp. C. 

A.-S. hafmt^ loel. kiffA^ Dan. Aami, a barbonr. 



HAT 
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UATND, i. Braith ; Douglas, Viigil, Blu 
Tii., ch. 9« A form of Atnd, q. v. 

HAZABDy #. A general term in golfing for 
a pieee of bad ground, such as a bunker, 
whin, etc. 

To HAZE, V. a. Now used as a contr. form 

of Saùre^ q. y. 

Thk woffd originslly iMMit *'to Uy on a hedfia^** to 
htdy dry doth or clothei, ond by and b^e amply to 
diy c io lb— in tbe opm air, or, as in Ualliweira Diet, 
'*to diy Unaa, ote." Hanoa came the dimin. haure, 
to half-dfy or partiany dry clothei. Haze, however, 
has leal ili original meaningp and ia now need as a 
eoatr. fona of its dimin. kakrt, 

HEARSE, Hebse, m. A frame for lights, 
candle or taper-holder: **ane bracine 
hearte^ a chanaelier of brass ; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, UI. 69, 121, IV. 219, Rec. Soc 

TW kerm was an open framewoik of wood or metal 
which was plaoed, anring a foneral aervice^ aa a 
eaaopy over the coffin and covered with lighted tapera. 
Aiee^ a similar permanent frameworic of metal occa- 
siooallj placed over leenmbent monumental effigies, 
eawfaeh lighted tapers were placed at the cdebiatioo 
of the obit and anniversary of the deceased, and on 

«M other occasions. 

So aaaMd from its refrnmblance to a triangalar har- 
Lat. Airpex, a harrow, whence O. Fr. htrc^ 
M. S. and Mod. Ft. hern. V. Skeafs Etjm. Diet. 

HEARSEp Haerse, adj. Hoarse. V. 
Haibse. 

HEART-AXES, #. V. Dict. 

The etym. gives in Dicr. is wrong. The axe* is not 
A.-S. eM^ ache, but the F^. oec^ an attack of illnc 



HE AYY - HEmrr, Heyie - Heidit, adj. 
Drowsj, listless, dull, gloomy, apathetic. 

The hMt and worst Is camt.Melànooly : 
Seme, sorrowftil, Inoioat. esnld and dry ; 
Drewpond. drsidfUl, aredie, and vstrew : 
EmU k ni iL and feinoUl iajEame or glew. 

RUUmd, Comi ^f flmtif, ProL 31, S.T.a 

** Having a big heavy head ; ** Gloss. This is a mia- 
take. Alao >h'ikii0, which is rendeied '* ill-natored," 
ia a misreading of aeUtdUlf seldom. 



HEBAWDE,!. AnowL 

Honit Mèbawi€, qnhilk cUpe we the nyeht owlsi 

DomgUu^ VirgO, vii. ProL, ed. SmalL 

HECK, Heik, Hike. A carter^s call to his 
horse when he wishes it to draw towards 
him, Le. to tarn to the left. For '^tum to 
the right," he calls ** jee." 



A oommon eaying regarding a stnbbom, intractable 
i% •* He'U neither Aedb nor /ee." V. Jsa. 



HECKLE, i. Short for hecUe^pin^ a pin or 
tooth of A heckle, a sharp steel spike. Burns, 
Address to the toothache, st 3. Addit. to 



To HEDE AND HANG. To behead and 
kang; to punish with the otmost severity. 




sayis ane King U cam amsag us, 
Aat parpeiis 4» MOf aiM< Aoiie in. 
AfNilMy, l%rU SdaiiiM, L 3219, ed. Lsiog. 

may refer to the belieading and snb- 

of the body in chains, or, more 

to tiie two forms w omital punishment^ 

and hanging: if so, Uie meaning ia to 

len^ to ezecnttt. 




HEEL> a. and r. The heel of a golfing club 
is the part of the head which is nearest to 
the riuift; and to heel is to strike or hit 
with this part. 

HE06ERBALD, Heooirbald, Haooar- 
EALD^ «• Lean and scraggy one, lank and 
towsie hMni. Lit. an adj.^ meaning marked 
or formed like a heron. Y. Heorie. 

Eswfl Asaei'iiiW, for hennis thus will ye hane. 

Ihmbar tmd Kennedy, L 149, Laing's Ed. 

Jsmieson left this tenn undefined, hot snggestetl a 
maanivg which does not suit the aenae of too two 
passagea in which the word occurs. The one now 

E' «B does loeL Aegr^ a heron, Swed* kdyer : and baid^ 
R èmOedf marked or formed, from QaeL òo^ a spot 



•• 



, t. Beheading sword* 

• . . ordanis Robert Glen, thesanrer, 
to vsasana fira Williama Makcartnav hia tna bandit 
aword to be vsit for ane MekHnp^eworOf becaos the auid 
aword is fsilyeit, and to gif him five pound thairfor." 
Bugh Baesi fidin., 3 Feb., la64-6. Bee 8oa 

HEn>-BOUME, «. Head or outer bound- 
aij of a fen or toft^ Le. the outer boundary 
of a head-foom. Addit. to Hsid-Roume, 
q.v. 

In 1S7S the -inhabitants of Peebles reeolved to 
endoae the Sawn with a wall ; and that it might bo 
bmlt aa speedily aa possible they *' statute and ordanit 
aneiy ane la bij| Ihair awne keul'tytame betuix the 
Tslbnth la f^bUs bii^ and ana about the south syde 
of thotaoM to the Eist Work ; the haill oonrainuite 
la Mn la b^ it with dry stanis sa sone and aa Care aa 
ia wilain thsaseeellfii, and ^nhair superabundance of 
atania is to help vtheris thairwith that mistaris, and 
thia to be deae within viiij nyehtis. " 



To HEIF, V. M. -To heave, labour ; Douglas^ 
King Hut, L 116, ed. SmalL £• heave, 

to lift^ raise, elevate ; Dn. h^ffah Dan. 



HEISK, HnK, adu Heady, nervous, ex- 
cited, crazie ; Orkn* 

Kesae ink^ aomewhat heady. CC Daa. kidttg, hot- 
hradsd ; from kUbe, to beat. 

HEK,t. V.Hece.' 

HEKIJT, Hekilut, part. pt. Formed or 
faahmned like a monk s cowl. 



HiB hade wae reid AeUì^ atonir his croon, 
Lyfcelo sae POeit of the auld fjtsMMin. 

Amrpwn, Testament t^fCrtsteid, I. 244. 

Biebndeorecsilet bocdourit weill with silk, 
Oa àeàaU wyie, unUU his giidUl doniC 

/mL, ProL Lyoun and Momm, L 32. 

noC. Skeat esplains the term thus : — ** It means a 
hood fmnishsd with or fsshioned like a monk*a oowl. 



.J 



HXL 
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HXU 



wki^ cciptotrfy oovtved the erown. IceL kiikuli, 
A prictl's ooM ! wh«nee hekla, a kind of eowled or 
hoodod fraek, mount HeeU (HekU) with iU hood of 
■BOW. A.-a. ktteUe^ Gothic Aaiic/: M.E. hakel, in 
OnwajDo (Stntoann).'' 



HEILE, t. Heftlth| healingy curei consoration, 
well-beine* welfare; ^in gaid hele and pro- 
sperities** Burgh Sees. Aberdeen, L 28» Sp. 
0.; ^oonfort and Aefe»" Kingis Quair, st. 
74; **hertia JUbi** heart-ease, consolation. 
Ibid, at 169, 191, ed. Skeat. Addit. to 
Heii., q. T. 

To HELP, V. a. To improve, mend, repair, 
renovate; pret. and paii. pt., heipit; 
Boffgh Reca. Edinburgh, III. 279, Rec. 8oc. 

Irio defectit in the letter of 



HERES, HERS, B.pl. Payments, rewards, 
dues ; as the dnes payable to a miller and 
his mat ; Burgh Bees. Edinburgh, lY. 306, 



C'ldiio, qnhilk by 'gndo advyao and deliberatioan nion 
I AffoiC and Kforautt** ^rgh Boca. Glasgow;!. 341, 
Rml Htoe. .* > 

'*• . , i|nbilk stano wes ordanit to be MpU in 
iho Maaer nark tbairof.** Bnrgh Recs. Aberdeen, II. 
32S^ Sp. C. This waa ono of the march-stonee of the 
bni^ and ita mark's had become defaced. 

IIELY-HOW,*. V. under How. 

HEMS, Hbumis, 9. pL Y. Haims. 

HEND, Hende, adu Gentle, courteous; 
Houlate, L 325: also,. bright, comely, fair, 
as ** hend€9t of hewis ;"* Ibid., 1. 893. 

It it alao vaed aa a t. ; aoe under Hey nd : and aome- 
tinea ae aa oilv., meaning carefully, kindly, loTÌngly, 



He 9tft haDowe the hart, and lyne ooath it hyng; 
About hit hale fhU kemU, and on his awne hart. 

MoulaU, I 477, Ailoan MS. 

Addit. to Hbths^ Hkkd, q. t. 

IIEN-LAFT, 9. The joists or banks of a 
house ; also, the space above the joists. 

CoQBtry ho ua ee kwg ago were generally of but one 
■lory, with thatehcd roof and open ceiling. The 
joiats or ftadfc% being the reoof(niaea place for the poul- 
try to icoet during night, were called the hen-laft. 
And aa honeehold and other implements, and articles 
that were ennberaome or not much in use, were 
stowed away upon or above the ioists, they were said 
to be kapt in the km-ia/U Ana many a mother baa 
bffou^t order out of disorder by threatening to send 
tiM naughty ones ''to bide in the hen4aji,** 

HEP, prrf. and part. Heaped, piled np : hep- 
mesour, heaped -measure, heap - measure ; 
Burgh Sees. Aberdeen, L 335, Sp. C. 

HERBERE, t. A garden-plot or bed; 
Kingis Quair, st 31, 32. Addit. to Heh- 

BEBE,q.T. 

As poiatod out by Prof. Skeat in his ed. of The 
Ktngia Qnair, the latter half of Jamieson's note on this 
tenn b a mistake. Delete from " It would seem," &c. 

HERE,«. Y. Heer. 

HEKEDATION, s. The act of inheriting ; 
also, right bjr inheritance : Blame of Kirk- 
buriall, ch. 19. Y. Acquisition. 



A.-& i^r, kireb wages ; Swed. Aym, Dan. Afrc 

HERENERE, t. Listener: ^'the herbure 
bore,** the keen or quick-eared boar, King^s 
Quair, St. 156, ed. Skeat, S. T. S. 

HERLIE, Herelt, Heirlt, ai(^\ and adv. 
Lordly, like a lord or chief, pmadly; 
Houlate, L 846, 898. Addit to Hkuuch. 

HERN, Hasn, t. and adj. Linen : «< Ami- 
thread, Àem-weaver, Aarn-weaTer,** Short 
for Hardiii^ q. t. 

HERNESSIT, part pL Ornamented. Y. 
HamoM. 

HERON-SEW, I. A young heron. Errat. 
iuDiCT. 



Jsmieeon'a mistske arose from confounding kenm- 
and kenm §kam» They aro difierent worda. Henm- 
mm waa in M. & AcrmufiM, a yoon^ heron, and haa 
this ■eening in the passsge quoted lu the Dicr. It 
OOBta from O. F^. Acronceaa, luving the same meaning. 
Bat AenMuAaw, or, as Cotgrave wrote it, kerntìAaw^ 
meana **a shaw of wood wMrein herooa breed." Sea 
his definitioB of Aoiroaaierc; a heronry. 

Tha pL form Aeronis ètwU^ in the passage q[noted in 
Dicr., M donbly wron^ : it ontfht to oe on^ one word» 
kermiitwU, Thm wnter eTÌdently took it to niesn 



HET,^'. Hot. Gm Aim 'f A^, give him it 
ho^ i.e. scold or rate him soundly, beat 
him severely. 

Ten ffi4oi«aed tinkler, Charlie Fox, 
May taant yon wi' his jeers end mociu ; 
Bat, fit him 'i kei, my hesrty ooclu ! 
BTen oow Uie esdie. 

CVy 



HET-SEIKNES, s. The rash, nettle-rash ; 
also called ^^the keU;" a skin eruption com- 
mon smoiig children ; Burgh Recs. Edin- 
burgh, IL 16, Rec Soc. 

HETTLE,a4;. Y.Dict. 

*'This is not a comption; it is simply the A.-S. 
A(<o4 malignanl" Skeat 

HEUCH, Heugu, &c., «. Y.Dict. 

In senasa 3, 4, and 5, at least, hetich h equivalent to 
A. -Sw MA, a cavity ; and no doubt it was for this word 
that Dr. Lsydan wrote keoik, as noted under sense 3. 

HEULD, Hecd, adj. Kindly, gracious r 
heuld'hamj the gracious or grace-cup, Orkn. 

*' Sometime after the gnests retired to bed, the lady 
of tha honae made a roiud of the bed-rooms, offning 
ovary gnast a drink of warm, spirituous liquor. Thia 
waa ealled tha '* Acv/tf-dnnk,** which was prasente«l in 
a small hon vessel, called the ^*k€uld horn." The 
vcaoel was smaller than the common drinking horn 
need at taUe^ and held rather mora than an ordinary 
tumbler." Oroadian Sketch Book, Note, p. 63L 

Dmb. kmUf faithful, loyal : also^ secret, private. 



HBT 
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HEVED, Hbtedb, &c^ #. Y. Digt. 



the 



^'EMMdiag th« «17111011 of the term 
keadf off ooono Hone Tooke it qvite wroaff ; the À.-S. 
A<e /w (»Lat. oapat) ii dùtinot f rom Aefiooii, the pp. 
of whiÀ ie ibir«i/' Skeot. 

HEW, HswoHy HuOHB, t. A shaft, mine, 
eoal-pit y. Hbuoh. 



**• • oad thot hii grsoM •nbjectirmieht h»wo A 
mritio to tok thair Aewii." Eeriy Beooide of Mining 
laSootland, p. 6S. 

To HEW, Hbwb, 9. a. To show, describe, 
declare, telL' 

It wmr tyreftill to tell, dyte or addree 
All tker deir ennii in dew! je desrre. 
Bot jpeit of the priodpele neu«rÌBelef, 
I aeu heist me to Aeiw hertlie but byte. 

JTMilalc, L 4H Aeleen US. 
A.-& k it woM^ to lonn, ehape^ ahow. 

HEWTT, pari. pi. Errat. in DiOT. for 
BewoU^ hoofed. 

This b a miareoding la Rnddiman'a Donglaa. 
Soudl'a ed. raada Aoml. 

HEYDIN, Hbtthixo, &c^ 9. Y. Dior. 

A better oxplanatioa of the origin of thia term ia 
loeL haihing^ aooffing, moekerj ; Amo, to aooff ; from 
ActtAy aoolBng. 

JamiMon'a atalement that the Siroiher mentioned b j 
Chanoer in the ** Beere'eTale ** ia certainly AnUriUkar 
in Pife^ M a mtatake. 

The language employed by the apeakers ia on- 
donbtedly that of the Weet Biding of Yorkshire; and 
Dr. Whitaker-in hie Hiatory of Craven long ago pointed 
ont thia fact* and oonclnsively ahowed that what 
Chanoer alluded to ooald be none other than Long 
Strother or Longatroth-dale in the north weet part of 
the doaaery of OraTen. V. Oametf a PhiloL Essaya, 
p. TOl 

HEYND, Heitdb, adj. Y. Digt. 

Of the riTal etym. angoetted for thia term, the fol- 
lowÌQC note indioatea theboit : — 

**U€ffmd ia from A.-S. gthtrndtf near at hand, a deri- 
vation of hand. For the deTàopment of the aense 
ooBFare M. & Acnde.** Skeat 

HIGH, V. and 9. Y. Hitch. 

HIGHT, Heicht, adj. Poet and coIL form 
of Uchtjf^ high, hanghfy, insolent; and 
sometimes simply heieh, high, with sub- 
joined f, like unihi for with. 

Than Tenos was cammerit ia eairis kene. 
With mind dement Taeis seho mieht sontene 
The woidis scharp qahilk echo thocht al to hieht 
Bajand, sehaip ye to Capid King oompleoe f 

JUtlUmd^ CtmH^fVtnm, iii 291, S.T. a 

Sob ar ea monde, and sa ar pat to hUhi 
la lofo aad Ikoovr of thair fair Lady bricht. 

Aid., Ptol. 158L 

HIGK, 9. A form of Heco, q. v. : ^hickn an' 
horns,'' Whistle Btnkie, II. 232. 

HIDDE RSOG HT. For hidder socAf , brought 
hither, brought back. Addit. to Hidder- 

80CHT. 

Not one word, bnt a phrase applied to a person or 
thtag that, having gone aatray or been loot, has becm 



in the North of E. also. V. 



aought for, fonnd^ aad bioi^^ back to ita place or 
owner. 

HIDLINS, adj. and ado. Y. Hiddlins. 

To HIKE, «. a. and n. To swing, sway, 
toss np and down ; part, hiking^ used also as 
a «n as, *^ the kilkng o' the boat** Addit. 
to Hyke, q. y. 

A nnrse Aièpt a child when she sits swaying it back- 
warda and forwards, and when ahe toeses it np and 
down in her arma. 

The word ia 
Bioekett'a Oloea. 

leeL hvihc^ asod. AJhn, to falter, away, quake. 

HILTEB-SEILTER, lu^v. V. DiCT. 

In rednplicated worda geaerallj only one half of the 

.word ia significant; tiie other la merely a rhyming 

addition. Here ttie eignificant part is àkiUer, from 

loeL Mdr^ part pt of «H(^ to separate, break op, 

part 

To HINGH, Hench, Hainch, v. n. To halt, 
limp ; West and Sonth of S. Y. Hench. 

All theae forma are atill in use ; and the older form 
Aia^ ia not yet qnite obsolete ; bnt it is now generally 
oaed in- the aenae of to heaitate, hang, panse. For 
example, a lame person kinekM aa he walks along; and 
a atammerer Kiaka in hia apeech. V. Hivk. 

The variationa preeented by hinch^ heneh^ kaittch^ 
kinis, are found in eUmek, efeaoft, ekUnch, dink* 

loeL Aiaio, to limp. 



Hincu, Hencu, Hainch, s. A bait, limp ; 
kmeoess. 

Hincheb, Hencher, Hainchee, 8. A lame 
person ; also called hippUg-'hincher^ hippUy- 
kameher. Y. Hapfitt. 

HINOAND-LOGE, Hynoand-Lok, $. 
A padlock. 

*' Item, for tna kJagoHd loktU to the thesanre kiat, 
uij a. ij d.** Accta. L. H. Tieas., 2 Nov., 1497. Dick. 



HINGEN, V. pr€9. pL Hang. 

And lo I qohy so thai kÌMoem down thaire hadta. 

JTMftf QMaar, st S8. ed. Skeat, a.T.& 

This ia not a Scot, form ; it ia an imitation of the 
langnage of Chanoer. Thb plnral termination occurs 
frequently thronghont the poem. 

To HiNK, Htnk, V. n. To hesitate, lag, 
droop, fall off, fail. Addit. to Hink, q. v. 

This term ie really the old form of AincA, AenrA, 
kaiMch, to limp, halt; and although not defined by 
Jamieson, its etym. ia oorrectly indicated. V. under 
HÌMch, Ac. 

loeL hinba^ to limp. 

To HIRCHELL, Hirchle, r. n. V. Hir- 

SILL, HiRSLE. 

HIRDUM-DIRDUM, «. and <ufr. V.Dicr. 

Jamie8on*a anggestion girea no explanation of thia 
term, which eeems to be merely a redoòlication formed 
from dirdum, din, lend and confusea noise ; -henoe^ 
kirdnm^irdum, great noiae and confusion, and aa aa 
«cl(»., uproarioualy, topqf-tnnry. 



HIR 
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HOR 



Tlw original unm «f dirimm oeenra ia tht pMMge 
qvotod aoder Hirdt-Oibdt, %. ▼• 

HIRDY-OIRDY» Hirdie^irdie, ». and 
adv. y. DiOT. 

Th« dsBn. in DiCT. doM not im|^y tbe oontention, 
eUmoor, md nproAr which form the promiuent fea- 
tares of a kirdjf-gìrdy^ and which generally pat men 
•ml thing! topty-tarry. The etyak, too» ia equally 
defectÌTe. 

The term ia a rednplieatioB from ffwrr, to growl,- and 



qoarrel, and its nse aa 



c< 



"If the French phraee aa gm mtmtz ia genaine, tbe 
derÌTation of Aogmaaay from it ia nearly certain ; and 
thia adaptation beiiuf accepted it follows, of coarse, 
that the phrase itselTia of no very high antiqaity. It 
ovght, however, to be noted that all apecnUtion as to 
the origin of the word ami may be spared ; for it ia 
neither Celtic nor Scandinavian, bat aim'ply the Fn* 
spelling of Lat HUewn, miatletoe. Besides, the phrase 
AM fpii menex ia devoid of all aense when detached from 
the aocosative cases which awiies governs. 



è9i 



A«r« to anarL Henoe ita aoplication to angry, noisy 

aa aar. to express 
aind topsy-larvy. See qnotationa ia Dicr. 



9iproariotn*fff 



& kurdpgurd^, a harsh, grating muaical instmment, 
haa the aame origin. V. Skeat'a Btym. Diet. 

HIREGANGy #• Hire of oxen ; es^pense of 
hinog. 

**, • • profieanm • • • eajaalibet horis 
aannatim extenden. in k Idm^trng et' labonboa ad 6 
firlotaa farine." Reg. Mag. Sig., 1424-1613, No. 
140B. 

To HIRM» o. n. To be peeTish or fretful ; to 

grumble; part htrmin^ used also as a i^ 

West of S. Y.Hatm^v. 

Thia ÌM a dimin. of Marm^ q. t. : Dan. Aarm, vexa- 
tion ; Aarmes, to grieve. 

HIRNE, Hyrne, #• V. Dict. 

- A.-S. Ayrwe, a comer: from Aom. The affinities 
which Jamieson rejeeta aco bow geaerally aecepted. 

HIT, pron. V. Dict. 

Jamieson's aaspicioa of the cotiectaesa of Tocke's 
derivation of this term waa irell ioaaded. UU is aim- 
ply the neuter of A.-S. Ae. 

'* No one now believca ia Home Tookels marvelloaa 
derivation from Qoth. Aaitea.'* Skeot. 

HITTIN, paH. ol. Hit, beaten, licked. 
This form is still in use. 

For WiUiam wiehtttf was of cons 
Nor 8ym, and better knittia. 
8jm said he sett nocht by bb fom^ 
Bot heckt he sowM bs AtMie. 

. AUk, aetitM P9em», p. S4, ed. 1882. 

HO AST, B. and r. Congb: barlin' hoatty a 
short, hard coush, like the barking of a dog; 
Bums, Scotch Drink. Y. Host. 

HOOHEID, Hogoit, Huooit, 9. A hogs- 
head, barrel , ^ a hogheid of beiff ;** Burgh 
Recs. GUsgow, L 123, Rec Soc 

HOGMANAY, Hoomenay, *. V. Dict. 

The following note by Professsor Skeat regarding the 
explanation of thia term giren in the DicT., may be 
aceepted aa an admirable anmmiag ap of the diacns- 



' TVols/oy is the aame as tnAy-luly in Piers Plowmsn ; 
and the phraae in Cotgrave is not Ay pay (aa mis- 
')• bat il« pay.'* 



HOIF, HoFFy &c. V. Dict. 

Under aensea 3 and 4 the A.-S. word onght to be 
A«/, not A^e. 

HOIP, 8. A hollow between hills. V. Hop, 

HOPB. 

Thia form rapresenta the pron. of the term in 
Tweeddale. 

HOLE, adj. and #. TVhole, comiilete; all 
hoUy in every particular, wholly, eutii-ely. 
y. Hale. 

". . . we rejecte and refnse this monckely 
ohaatite^ and o/f Ao/e this slonthful and alouguiahe 
aorta of lyfo of sopersticious men,'* Ac. Com. of 
Faith of Swim Churches. Wodrow Soc. Misc., I. 22. 

A.-S. kdl, loeL htill, Dan. Aec/, Sw. kel^ whole. 
Regarding the spelling with initial tr, see Skeat'a 
Btym. Diet, ander Whole. 

HOLINJE^ HoLEN, «. and adj. Holly ; '^of 
the holine hew,'* in colour liko the holly^ 
dark-green ; Court of yenu^ i. 88, 8.T.S. 
Addit. to HoLTN. 

HOLLAN BOOLS, Hollands Bools, è.pL 
Dutch marbles : striped or variegated bowls 
greatly prized by boys. 



Onumie t Mysie's ta*en my ba\— 
And flung my i/iUfan't Buds awa*, — 



Flyting Mysle. flytiog Mysie, 



I 



Ckokert, flyting Myste : 
Tbe bonnie ba' ye made to me. 
The book I bonght wi* yon bawbee, 
She's cart them o'er the window Atre— 

Guikeit, flyting Mysie. 

Aies. Smart, WkistU Binlt'e, IL S77. 

HOLLIS-PECE, s. A kind of small can- 
non. 

"... for delineranoe agane to the said towne 
of thair artailaarie efter following ; that is to say, ane 
faloown, hilia pece, AW/ù ptre, and thre seipentinis.'* 
Bugh Boca. Aberdeen, L 40S, Sp. C. 

HOLT, 8. V. Dict. 

The two entriea ander thia heading onght to hare 
been combined. The Tarious meanings given belong 
toA.-S.Aofl. 

HONO, preL Hung. 

and with this hong 
A mantiH on hir scbularis, large and long. 

Kingit Qyair, st ItiO. ed. 8ksst, aT.a 

HOODOCK, adj. Like a hoody or carrion- 
crow ; foul and greedy^ 

The harpy, hoodoek, purse-proud race, 
Wha count on poortith as ciixptice. 

Bums, Ejnsiie to Major Logan, st 7. 

To HOOK, V, a. A term in golfing; to 
drive tbe ball widely to the left hand ; same 
with DraWf q. v. 

HOOL. . Lap the hool; Bums, Halloween* 
V. Coup fra£ the IIool. 

HORNEL^ «. In Dict. misprinted KomeL 
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HOBNER, •• A worker in horn : a maker 
of bom spoonfly caps, combs, etc Boigh 
Bees. Aberdeen, IIL 218. JJomam^ Pirompt. 



la màtj Utaam homiiig wm aa ImooftAal enifl in 
~ Md, Mid ftlmost evwy Urge town aad ill HonMr's 
or Horner't CIom^ where the work 



oa. Bat aow, thnmgh imnrovemeoti in meUI worh- 
iif end ■Mchtneiy, the cr»tt U all bat eztinel. A few 
«1 Iho ampler bnuiehee of hom-aork ore ofeiU followed 
hy liaken end gipeieo. 

HOBT, #• A hart, wound, sore. Y. 

HOBTy V* 

Ihe harloiert bcrt : the holnm graj ibr Aerluu 

Mimgi9 Qaatr, st IM, ed. SkMt, aT^ 

0ray^ the badger. V. note nader Oair. 

HOSnSH, 9. A hostelrjr, an inn ; hottish 
hem$$M^ lodging for travellers; Bargh Bees. 
Aberdeen, 11^ 22, Bee. Soc. 

PkahL a eorr. of Fr. ko$pke, from lat. ko^pitUmkt a 
flaao where strangere are entertained. 

HOTE, pnL Galled, said, declared; part. 

SL i-Aol9, said to be* declared to be, Donghu, 
dice of Honour, I. 17, ed. Small. 

Iho form of the part. pt. ie generaUy floCr in 
ÌL BL; bat the prafis ta aeldom need in Soot. ; it 
oeoar% howover> repeatedly, and in both fonn% in the 
KÌHÌsQuir. V.Sloea. 

A.-S. JIdtaa, to eall, name, be called. 

HOTE, HoiT, pari, and adj. Prepared, 
adapted, fitted, suited, readj; Douglas, I. 
17, 27, UL 183» 10, SmaU's ed. In last 
Buddiman reads hoU* 



HOUFE, 9, A large basket made of coarse 
wattle^ used for cartying fish ; Buigh Bees. 
Aberdeen, IV. 47, Bee. Soc. 

la OrfcnoT a aimtlar basket made of atraw ia calleda 
kmk, Ptmn both terms are from Dan. hop, a bag-net, 
hyHUag-nel^ bag. In Orkney a Aavie is still oael as a 
b^nal for tront V. Hwie. 

HOUK,#. V. DiCT. 

Thia wofd ia not of Scandinavian bnt of Qrsek origin ; 
' from Ok. koika$. See kmik in Skeat'a B^ym. 




HOUP, UOUPE, «. A hoop, bundle, parcel, 
portion; Burgh Bees. Edinbuigh, iV. 25. 
Addit. to Hour, q. ▼. 

HOUT, #• A wood, woodinj^ a clump of 
woodinff; Douglas, Virgil, vii., PioL A 
£orm ofHoLT, q. v. 

A.-S. koUf a wood ; Dn. hoMi, 

HOUTIPAS, 8. Lit. height and breadth: 
hence, guag^ standard, model, pattern, 

**. • . thairfoir the saidis baillies^ oonnsali, and 
anmmnnitis^ hemg thairwith ryplio adwysit^ hea 
Hg g e it and oood ie ee nd it all in ane Tooe that the haill 
imm (Lob barrels] that are to be aett Tp salbe of the 



quaatitie of fyvtone ^alloaoes, and the hoiUipeu treie 
nocht to be translatit, and that ane gadge sallie 
^pointit be the toan for that effect** Sargh Rec4. 
GHasgow, 23 June, 1690, 1. 153, Rec. Soc 
O. Fr. Aaatf el him, height and breadth. 

•HOVE, Hoy, $. A hoof; pi. hooia^ Douglas, 
Virgil, xii., ch. vi. Èovii^ hoofed, Ibi<l. 
vii., ch. xiii. 

HOW, adv. Whjr, for what reason or pur- 
pose. Still in use. 

** And if then be to ly at the Altar, Kow wantet thon 
a Priest to say thy sonle Maase t " Blame of Kirii- 
bnriaU, ch. 11. 

HOWBEID, adv. and ecnj. However, how- 
soever, though it may be ; Sempill Ballutes, 
p. 238. E. howbeitt which Lyndsay also 
uses. 

Be not displeisit quhatSTÌr we ting or my, 
Anumg Ma mater hmoòeid we lumtyme relyie. 
LgmdMoy, Proelam, Thru BsiaUii, L 22, Bana. M.S. 

HOWDY, #. V.DicT. 

For this term no sattsfactoi^ etjrmon has yet been 
offered. Regarding the one given by Jamieaon, Pruf. 
Slteat says : — '* Any connection with IceL jM, a baby 
(which is the word which J., by three alterations, rcu- 
den iod), is quite out of the question.'* 

HOWSELYNGE, Howslynoe, part, and s. 
The ^ving or receiving the sacrament ; the 
Eucharist, the Sacrament. 

" There is twayne whiche are named in the Church 
of God Sacrunentes, Baptyme, and Howaijfntje ; " etc. 
Conl of Faith of the Swiss Chnrchee. Wodrow Soc. 
.,L19. 

the Holy Snpper of thankes, called i7o«4r- 



mlffnae," eto. Idem., p. w. 

"Jvotrae/yawythe the sacrament" Prompt Par?. 

** To howsvUe, eommaaJeare." Cath. Ang. 

A.-S. kAad, an offering, oblation, sacrament ; hitaiian, 
to administor t^e sacrament 

HOWTIDE, 8. Ebb-tide, low-water, low- 
water mark. V. How. 

** . . dseoendena ad aqnam de Annand et ab aqua 
do Annand ad aqnam de Eidin in lie Aoioticie.'* Beg. 
Mag. Sig., 1424-151.% Na 1376. 

HOWYN, part pt. V. DiCT. 

Howyn, lit lifted : hence, lifted at the font It is 
the part pt of the verb to heave. In IceL he/ja, 
meana *' to baptize " ; see Vigfossen. 

HUGH, 9. A small heap. V. Hutch. 

HUCHE, 8. A form of Heuch, q. v. 
Alex. Scotfs Poems, p. 28, ed. 1882. 

HUD, HuDE, 8. A hood, a covering for the 
head; **toppit huddU on heid,'* wearing 
peaked hoods, Houlate, I. 186. 

HUDDS, #. Lit. hoods. V. Dict. 

This term was left undefined ; but it is simply the 
pL of Hnd explained on preyions page. Indeed the 
two entrieo ought to be combined. 



HUD 



IW] 



HYT 



Hni>-PYKE,«. V. DiCT. 



•kymologY taggMlad forthwtwm it aoi 
r. If jme meaiu to pick op, ^th«r, ooUa 
kud^jfke may be a penon who picks up odd 



9Ènf triflco and ttowi thorn i^way in hia hood, 
a aeiap-c^thoriiig nTo-aU. Bat» if m&e 



lo aliaL to pQfar, theo, a Ainl-iiyie may be o«o who 
■QIho nom hia noigfaboar'a hood, 1.0., ono who rtoala 
wo aeroat aorapo aod odd-thiogm a moan thiof. PkoC 
flkaat inelinot to the latter moaning : for ho ■iij^wtt, 
** JSToorf^Hfef^ooo who stoala from a hood, in which no 
oaa woud pnt away anything of mack ▼aluo, bnt miglhft 
jnal pnt away tomponuily things of slight Talno.** 



HUOOrr, HoooiT, $. v. Haghad. 

HUIK» HùiKE^ HuKc, Hbwk, II^tk, Hak, 
«. A hook, a fishine-hook, a reaping-hook; 
alKs a reaper, S. V. Heuok. 

HUKEt •• A frock, dress ; a loose walking 
- dress like a close-fitting mantle. Y. Haik. 

And Ibfto walk that.freschS mayet raorowo. 
An hmkt seho had Vpoa hir tinaw qnhite. 

M%90ÌM QtÈOÌr, St 48^ od. Skeafc, & T. a 

DiL knUtf a doak ; 'O. Fr. huke, "snrqnanio, froe f 
Thhgmw^, Tho namumU or 0uqMme is ozplunod hv 
Oolnnvo m a '*frook, gaboidina^" V. GHoss* Kiogm 
Qninr. 

HULLOK, 8. Hollocky a kind of sweet wine 
used in the sixteenth century; Bui^h Recs. 
'Abwdeen, IL 176, Sp. C, Halyborton's 
Ledgeri p 33iS» 

• 

HUNDRED, HuNDKR, $. A measure of 
garden-ground in Orkney, 15 fL by 18 ft. 
in extent : ground sufficient for the growth 
of a hundred plants of kail. 

In each plot orhnndrsd tho planta are set 18 inches 
apart^ or in ten rows of twelre each, //wulrecj, t%H«- 
ÌMO^ Boana tho long hundred or sia score. 

To HUNKER, v. n. To stoop, submit, yield, 
endure. Addit. to Huxkek. 

Bat oosht that we maj do or aaf , 

Wass me, thej winna heed it ; 
Woiost mann hunker till the daf 

Their help 11 no be needtt 

Walier WaUmC* Poema, p. 57. 

HORCHIN, 9. Urchin, dwarf, little fellow. 

Bnt kmnkin Capid shot a ihaft, 
That play'd a dame a shavie. 

BuTHM, JdUjf Baggtni, 

To HURD, HuRDE, V. o. To hoard, stow or 
store away, conceal, hide; Bunch Recs. Edin- 
burgh, III. 223, Rec Soc. V. Hcbd, #. 

HuBDAB, HuRDEEK, 8. A hoarder; one who 
stores away or conceals his money or goods. 
Ibid ., m. 168, Rec Soc. 

HURKIES, €uK. Lazy, careless or slovenly in 
work; appued also to work that is un- 
pleasant, troublesome, or unmanageable; 
West of S. V. piuBK, v.] 

To HURKLE down, v. n. To submit, yield, 
giro in. Addit. to Hurkill, q. v. 

(Supi) S 



Bnt death esm' athort him, and mirly forfoughlen, 
Bn kmrkCd down qoieUy— prepared for to dee. 

ivtotfe bmjuc L ssa 



HURL Y-BE D, Hurlie-Bed, 8. A truckle- 
bed, trundle-bed; a bed set on hurUe8 or 
wheels and pushed under another: also 
called a whòrfy^bed. 

In tho honses of tho working-classes tho kitrlif-hed ia 
an important piooo of furniture. Durins the day it 
standa nndor a larger bed : at night it is hmrUd out to 
roeeiro its ooenpants : and in tho morning it ia hurUd 



HUSCHE, «. Issue, outlet. Y. Ische. 

To HUSHOCH, HuSHLE, v. a. To work in 
a hurried or careless manner, to dress or 
work slovenly. West and South of S. 

The bsnnen did rattle their flails ow're the bawfcii. 
The miUere did kuskoek their melders in Mcks, 
And hang the best braws that they had on their becks, 
jTo flash at the fanny bonello. 
MimonmoetM BmèUa^ OàU. EnqftL, p. 78. 

HcsHOCH, HusHLOGH, «. A conf used heap, 
tangled mass ; hurried, careless, or slovenly 
W0&; also, one who works in a hurried, 
careless, or slovenly manner. Ibid. 

HUBHOCHT, HusHLOCHY, ocftf. and adj. In 
a hurried, careless, or slovenly manner ; all 
of a heap: as an adj.^ hurried, &c.. Ibid. 

AUisd to E. Avjffe, from Dn. knUdtn^ to ahahe op 
and down in a tnb^ bowl, or baekot. A freq. form ia 
Aotoen, from which o>mo onr koUh, and koUer, q. ▼• 

HUSSY, HussiE, IIizzT, «. 1. Housewife, 
mistress, housekeeper; pi. hmsein^ A?msÌ9, 
hizzie8; Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, II. 30. 

2. Woman, female; but in this sense generally 
applied to a stout, healthy young woman. 

An' bnirdly chiels and clerer kiszica 
Are bred in eio a way as this i& 

Bunu, Tki 2Wi Aifc 

Thia torn, in both eeneea, ie genendly prononneed 
Aaofie ; bnt it ia not gonorally need in a contemptnona 
wajr» aa atatod bj Jamieeon : and oven when it ia eo 
neod» tho oontempt ia oommnnicated to it oithor by 
tho tone of tho apoaker or by tome qualifying worn. 
V.HnuB. 

HUTH, 9. Hollow, basin ; Bann. MS., foL 
156 a. V. Hutch. 

HUVIEI, #• A large straw basket used as a 
bag-net for trout ; Orkney. Y. Houfe. 
Dan. Aoo, n bag-not, Ianding-net» bag. 

HUYFE, 8. A haunt; Douglas, HI. 151, 
ed. Small. V. HoiF. 

H YL AIR, adj. Agreeable, pleasant ; Court 
of Venus, L 157; well pleased. Ibid., ii. 480. 

HYRE, 8. Hurry, haste ; Hoolate, I. 424. 

O. Swod. Anrro, to whirl or awing rapidly, whonon 
Anr^ hurry, haato. 

WCI^adj. V.HiTE. 
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I. A prefix used in the wrei. and part pL : 
abo written T, q* v. it is properly not a 
Scot, form, and does not oelong to the 
Anglian dialect ; bat it was introdaced by 
•or eariier poets in imitation of Chancer. 
Itoeenrs freonently and in both forms in 
the works of James L, Gawin Dooglas, and 
aone of the later poets. 

IAPE;s.and9. Y.Jaip. 

IBLENT, 9re<. and iHir^. nt. Blinded, became 
blind. 



lb th^t fkal that tU MdeTnIj a lygiit 

im at tht wjndoir ooom qolimn that I Unt. 
Off q^kkk tka ^ambero-wyndow achone full brygbt^ 



And aU By body to It hath oaanrent^ 
Ikat or mj iieht tha veitaw hala IbUnL 

Kingit^mdr, st 74, ad. 8kMt» S.T.a 

hlaUt, Uindad, Troil» w. 1194 ;''Skaat 



IBUND, part pL Bound ; Douglas, YlrgQ, 
Bk.ÌT.FrDL 

ICH, JM^m. Eack; Douglas, Virgil, Bk. z., 
du i. A.-S. tip. 

ICHANE, ùUerj. Ochone; Douglas, Virgil, 
Bk. ix^ ch. 8. 

IENEP£RE,#. V.JEyEPEBE. 

lETE, s. Jet. y.JeU. 

I.FALLYN, part. pi. Fallen: I-fallyng^ 
Cngis Quair, st. 45, ed. Skeat. 

I-HOTE,/Nir^ of. Called, named, said to be: 
Domdas, Pal. Hon., L 17, 27, ed. SmalL 
y.^ole. 

A.-8L hàUm, to caO, nama^ be called. 

ILAXD, pari. pL Laid ; Kingis Quair, st. 
ISO. 

ILEST, 9. y. Èeust. 

ILL-BIND, 8. A bad shape or form: ap- 
plied to articles of dressy West of S. 
V. [Ill-Vyhd]. 

ILL-MINTED, Ill-Mintit, part. adj. HU 
meant; said or done with evil intention; 
West of S., Orkn. V. Mint. 

ILL-THIEF, s. A name for the devil. 

the Oi-Ai^hUw the Heron toath f 
▲ad aever driak be Dear his drouth ! 

' Aintf, To Dr. BUuUoek^ st 2. 

ILOKIN, pari. pi. Locked, enclosed, shut 
up; Kingis Quair, st. 69. 

A.-S. hea^ * faatming ; leeL toka^ a lock : Goth* 
gMkam^ to ahvft apw 



DiANG, Imangis, Iuangs, Iman, prep. 
Among^ amongst ; also as an adv., together, 
in one mass, as ^Mix them a* imanga;* 
imamg hands, in hand, at command, in 
process, on the anvil ; imangs i/iemj imangis 
ikimBells, in tlieir own hands, together, in 
West and South of S. 



A..S. geaumg, anaong ; bat prob. the prep, gemang^ 
and the ocf/. genujme^ common have got mixed. 



To IMBUIKE, Imbuke, v. a. To register, 
enrol ; also to retain in the register or on 
tlieioH. 

"If miniatora leave the Synod they ere not to be 
ta iòi ritwl for their atipendei*' Records of Presbytery 
and Qynod of Glasgow, 4 Apr., 1587, MS. 

^'Thal the said commissioners imbuke Mr. Alexander 
Bowal, minister at Rnglen." Ibid., 15 Jan., 1594. 

DIODST, LMOST, adj. Unwilling, reluc- 
tant, hindering; Orkn. 
FH^apa from Dan. imod^ against, contrary to ; Sw. 



M 



IMUPERATIYE, IMPERATIUE, b. A 
coDunand, order, demand. 

*'Fer aa the Lords lawea are either imperatiuea of 
flood or inhibitiaea of iU." Blame of KirkbunaU, 
ch.ie. 

O. Wit, wqtenUif, imperioos, commanding. 

To IBdPETRATE, Bipetrat, v. a. To 
obtain hy snit or entreaty. 

. • to pass to the gonvemor and lordia of the 
to hmpHrai letteris of justice and aggenis the 
mplaints." Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 102, 

Sp. C. 
LaS. impe ir art, to obtain bv entreaty: cf. O. Fr. 

im p drer , **to get by prayer, obtaine by suit ;" Cotgr. 

Impetkation, Impetracioun, 8. Acquire- 
ment by snit, the act of obtaining by 
entreaty. 

**. . . and ab to fortofy supple and help the 
aaidia coomiunite of merchandis gild brethir for the 
•aijMfradbini of quhatsnmeuir pnuilege or fredomes 
thoeht to thame profitable at our Sonerane Lord the 
King, lordia of parliament and coùnaall. '* Burgh Recs. 
Edinburgh, 10 Dec. 1518» Rec. Soc. 

BIPIGNORAT, part. pt. Pledged, pawned. 

**The tocher Kilra^ock gave with his daushter waa 
nyaa hundred merfcs ; for payment whereof he gave 
tiie lands of Kinstearie, tmnignorat to him for 300 
merka." Family of Kilrarock, p. 68, Sp. C. 

Lat, piffMrare, to pledge, pawn. 

IMPLASTER, Emplaster, 9. A plaster 
for wonnds. 

**• . . vnguenta, drogs, impkulerU, and Tther- 
Bendicamentis.'' Burgh Recs. Edin., IV., 420. 



MmpUuUrtM occurs in p. 489 of same voL 
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Lftl. ra^pluCnmi, tt pUstor for wooada. Th« form 
piakUr » from O. Fr. plaiUre, 

DfPNE, #• A hymn, poem: pL impwU^ 
EuigiaQttur,at.l96, S.T.S. V.Ympnb. 

O. Fr. ymiM (1«tor Ajmrnc), a hymn ; Lat AymniM^ 
from Ok. 11. B. yn^pnc. 

IMPORTUB AFT, part. pL Painted or pic- 
tured over with fignres. 

/m w rfm 'Bi l of birdit and iwvit flonrii, 
Conoot koottit. aad mony hie denise. 
Ams0|m^ /Wteti/ AjKmr, L 71, 19, «d. SiuaIL 

O. Fr. pottfinUC; poTtcayod:-Low Lftt profroAeri^ 
todtpid. 

IMPBOBATION, «. V.Dicx. 

MUprmtod Inprobotion. ^ 

Ta IMPRYVi; iMPRiyE, v.a, Y. Imprieve. 

IMPUT, paH. pi. Impntod, Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, XL 15, Sp. C. 

IMRIE, 8. Y. DiCT. 

Kot from OaeLt but finom loeL etmr, reek, vapoar, 
and hanee applied to wmeU, 

IN, prep. On, in course of, during ; as, '* a 
house in fire." 

Into, prep* In. V. Imtill. 

Tha kyng aat into parleamant 

Baròour, L0O2. 

Kot onfraqaantly a noon preceded by into expreaaea 
an adverbial aanae ; aa, *' into party,*' partly, partiaUy» 
Barboar, ▼. 115^ 129. 

INACTED, Inactit, part pt. Enacted, 
passed bjr authority ; Blame of Kirkburiall, 
ch. 19. 

To IN AWE, V. a. Same as Inawn, q. y. 

Imawe ia the oorrect form of the word ; inawn repre- 
aenia a Tnlgar pronancìation. V. Ont-aicf, 

Inamn^ a oomp. of ta and atcrn, own, used for euo, 
.owe. Tlie Soot, ooafnaion of aw and awn, ia very 
aimilar to the En|^ oonfnaion of awe and own. Many 
old aathora uaed oioe where modem authors use own. 

To INBALM, V. a. To embalm the dead ; 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 7. 

INBEECK, IxBREK, 8. A portion of infield 
pasture-land newly broken up or tilled; 
Orku. y. OulbrecL 

IN-BURGESS, «. A burgess resident within 
the Burgh; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 37, 

Sp. a 

INCIDENCE, 8. Incidental matter, unim- 
portant particulars; Kingis Qiiair, st. 7, 
S. T. S. 

INCLINATION, Inclinatioun, e. Ten- 
dency, influence. Lat. inclination 

TUr four causis diuers variAtiounis 
In mans eor^ be sindrie inciinatiounit 
Of the Planaitis rinffand vnder the heuin. 

MoUand^ Court of Veniu, ProL 1. 3S. 



INCOMPETABILL, adj. Incom|)etent, in- 
suflkient ; Douglas, Virgil, Bk* nii. proL 

INCUMMYN, Ikoummtno, s. Coming in, 
inroad, ioTasion. Addit. to Inoomiko. 



M 



with open proebmaetone for the cobti 



eioDe of tho Ki^gia OM;ia again the MoiJiMRyn of tho 
Dnc of Gloaiater at the Weat Marcho and MyddiL** 
Aaeta. h, EL Tnm.. 27 April, 1474» I. 49, Dickaoo. 

IN-CUNTRIE, «. and ac/y. Inhind. 



«• 



. . aaaid a perfyto oonqoea of that jVm, 
radneit the aamyn to ale gryt obedience aa ony paut of 
the mane and ta-ciiiifrk." Bursh Reca. Abonleaa, iL 
83%8p. a 

IND. V.DiCT. 

Prof. Skcat haa pointed out that thta imf iaenetly 
parallel to Shakeapeare'a end, to inn, to get in, aa need 
m Coriohttna, t. i, 37. See Mr. \Vright*a note on tho 
paaaage in Ciar. Preaa ad., p. 2j3w 

INDEGEST, part and adj. Undigested, 
crude, immature; Kingis Quair, st 14, 
8. T. S. : rash, imprudent, Douglas, Viigil, 
BL zi. ch. 8. Lat. digestus. 

INDEWrr, Indeuit, part, pt Endowed ; 
Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, IL 195, 196, Sp. C. 

INDITE, part pt. Indited, named, called. 

Pint doim thar kcst Hoyses Pentateuchoa, 
With his storyu and Paniipomenon, 
Jodith, Hester. Ruth, Regum indite, 

RoUand, OmH of Venue, iv. S, a T. a 

Moat prdbaUy Aw eUtrgie ia a misprint for Aiitory£i^ 
which the aenae demands. There are very many anch 
miatakea thronghont this work. 

To INDOT, V. a. To bestow, pve away. 

'^. .the aaid Sehir Patrik aall intlot, gyf. and 
infeft oertane landia . . in honor of God." Char- 
ten, ftc, of Peeblea, 20 Jan., 1520, p. 50, Rec Soc 

Lat. ta, and dotare, to give, beatow. 

INDUCING, paH. and adj. Enticing^ be- 
guiling, egging on. 

"He did pnniehe aU by proportion (the aedndne 
aerpent with a cnrae, the inducinij Eua with a croaae « 
aobjection, and the ouereaaily adduced Adam with the 
care and aweatty laboora oC thia militant lyfe.") 
BUme of Kirkbnriall, ch. 19. 

INEMYE, Intmte, e. Enemy; Kinps 
Quair, St. 24, 156, S. T. S. Lnt. t»umtc«t. 

Ix^lTTEE, 8. Enmity ; Ibid. st. 87 ; inimitie^ 
ill-will, hatred. Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 
302, Sp. C. 

To INFANG, V. a. To haul in, shorten. 
Addit. to IsFASQ. V. Fano. 

HiflBself in/uMoie the le scheit of the saiU. 

DoM§Bu, VirgU, Bk. ▼. ch. 1, ed. Small. 

INFATIGABLE, ojy. Indefatigable; Doug- 
las, Bk. vi. ch. 5. O. F. infatigahle. 

INFECTION, 8. Insinuation, evil sugges- 
tion or surmising, injurious statement. 
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rotdainad] thus bt adr opÌDÌonÌs, 
Thai life to feojMUt aU of dttracUonUi, 
lUa to dMaif with fovll loit mondUai, 
and to tiM way of th« itdt iDrernaU. 
Ihto nd tidlk with dÌMn in/kctìonù, 
H« diaokatfa m Ibm IsMrialL 

JMlMil CtoMrl i/KmiM, L 746, a T. a 

Lai. k/eetms^ oobmrad^ tìnfad; imfeer*^ to put in, 
àjs atain. 

INFELICrriE, Infelicitee, b. MUfortnne; 
Sangia Quair, at. 4, S. T. S. 

O. tt.fdiM^ happineia; Lat/dict(a«. 

INFIRMAT, foft pi. Confirmed, attested, 
proved. 

"• . oabflkia thingia, gif thai be in/rmol of ▼ante, 
m lioht di^aaaand." Burgh 'Rcca. Abardean, L 43, 
8ffiC 

O. IV. imjbnmer^ to make finn or aure, confirm : from 
iMiLjhmart^ to maka firm. 

To INFOES, 17. a. To give force to; to 
louse^ atreogthen. O. Fr. eu/arcir. 

h^tn thi wyndto, dnk all thair iohipi»£i i& fair. 
Or aeattir wyda qnhair into eontrtU soir. 

Ihuftoi, Virga^ Bk. i. di. 2, ad. SmalL 

INFORTUNATE, adj. Uofortunate, Eingis 
Quair, at. 24» S. T. S. V. Infobtune. 

To INFOUND, V. a. To mould or form 
within, to infuse. 

Ciaat within ma and ia^ifiind 
▲na hart immacalat aad moond. 

AUx. Seoiet Poems, p. 4, ad. 1882. 

O. IV; h^omdrtf to infuae, fill in ; Lat. it^fimdert. 

INFKE, adj. and «. Unfree; unfreemen. Ap- 
plied to tradesmen who are not burgesses ; 
^m/re pakeria and pelaris,'' Burgh Recs. 
Oliuigowy L 114, Rec. Soc. V. Unfeeb. 

Tha form to^/re oocura in tha aame Hacord. 

To INOENEK, v. a. To engender, beget ; 

Donghu, Virgil, Bk. L eh. 1 ; to stir up, 

eaoae, aa, **to tfii^«ii«r diacord," Burgh Recs. 

Aberdeen, I. 343, Sp. C. ; pret. and part. 

pt. ingenerii. 

O. Tf. tngtukdrer^ enQenrer, to angandar, proeraata, 
prodnca ; Burguy ; Lat wgtnerart. 

INOERS {g hard), Ingbes, 8. Grass or grass 
fields lying within the bounds of a town or 
Tillage; Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 7 May, 
1509, Mait C. 

The hiU-paatura or common of a burgh ia often called 
the otrfsfroffL 

INOON, #. An onion. V. Ingowne. 

INGRAIT, adj. Disagreeable, displeasing. 
Rolland, Court of Venus, ii. 296, S. T. S. 

Ikouatious, adj. Grating, unpleasant, jar- 
ring, 

** • . . the imgroUoma discord in the care of the 
leaat airing, will amut al tha mirth." Blame of Kirk* 
bariall,ch. ft. 



To INGRAVE, v. a. To engrave ; part pt. 
wgravij engraven ; Douglas, Virgil, Bk. v. 
ch. 5. O. £ r. ingravtr. 

INHERDANCE, s. Adherence, complicity. 

** • . • la thar hdpying and aupple with thair in* 
herda$ie€t warr fdowaria and makaria of the aaid aoite." 
Bnrgh Beea. Aberdeen, 16 June, 1448, I. 17, Sp. C. 

O. Fr. mAcreace, an inherence, a cleaving, Ac. ; 
-Ootgr. Lat. mAmmu^ part. pr. of mhotrere. 

Inhebdand, parL pr. Adhering, clinging; 
Douglas, Viigil, Bk. x. ch. 13. 

Theae terma occur more frequently aa Anherdaua, 
Anhardand, Anerdant V. Ahhkrd. 

INHONESTIE, $. Indecency ; refuse, rub- 
bish. V. HOMESTT. 

**To tak of eoery fleecheonr occupeand hia atok on 
tha hie faitt with fleeehe or fiache, for the clengeing 
of thair mkmuttie and filth of the aame four penniea 
ilk quarter." Bnigh Boca. Edinburgh, 27 Sept. 1509, 

INIMITIE,#. V. under /ntfmye. 

INJUR, 8. Injury ; Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, 
L 321, Sp. C. 

INLOK, 8. Prob. an ordinary lock placed 
on the inside of a door, as distinguished 
from a '^banguiglock^ or padlock usually 
placed on the outside. Addit. to Inlokis. 

INMETTING, parL Measuring or meting 
out, selling by meaaure. 

**. . . awa that na wyne be reeauit by mmeflÌR^ 
with tavemaria atow^pia.*'^ Bnigh Beca. Edin., 31 
Jan. 1543-4, Bee. Soc 

A.-S. metan, to 



INORE, 8. Errat. in Dict. ; a mis-reading 
of inoghe^ enough. 

Thia ia another example of the careleaaneaa of 
Pinkerton'a tranacriber, or of the incorrectneaa of the 
▼eraion which he tranacribed ; and it ia not the only 
one in the paaaage which Jamieeon quoted. In the 
four linea there are not leaa than four errora. Com- 
pare the Teraton in the Dict. with the following : — 

The bryghte byrdis aod balde. 
Had note mmmAc to by-halde 
One that neeir ta iawlde. 

And one that hende knyghte. 

Jamieeon accepted iiiore aa a genuine word ; hence, 
both hia meaning and etym. are worthleaa. 

To INQUIET, V. a. To disturb, annoy; 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 34, 417, Sp. C. 

INSET, Insett, 8. Same as Inseat, q. v. 

The term ia ao written and pron. in Lanarka. and 
Stirl. Walter Wataon in hia '« Anawer to the Unco 
Bit Want " haa 

The mom I mil speak to my fathar, 

To big ua an vuti kbl ipeoce ; 
Some plenishin* ayne we will gather. 

An' git a* thing manag't wi^ manse. 

Pornia, p. 67. 

INSUSPECT, part. pi. Unsuspected, not 
to be suspected : ''the ÌMUBpeei anncients,'* 
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the ancients who are above suspiciony or 
who cannot be suspected; BL of Kirk- 
buriall, ch. 13. 

INTEIBi adj. and ado. Entire; entirely; 
Alex. Scott's Poems, pp. 13, 81, ed. 1882. 

INTERALLIS, Intereixis, s. pi. Entrails ; 
.Burgh Bees. Edinburgh, I. 114, XL 104, 
Bee. Soc 

Low. Lat. vUmlia^ intMtinat : O. Fir. form cn^miOet. 

INTEREST, lNTRE8T,©arl.j><. Dishonoured, 
hurt, injured, wronged ; Buigh. Bees. Olas- 
gow, L 109, Bee. 1^. 

** . • • Ming dyven of UMeoatmineB and of the 
inhabitMitia'of thu bai^ht ar gtykimUe M«re«t in the 
wynter day, throw the insafficiencte end hoillis in the 
Mid eelMy." Bwgh Reot. AbeidMo, 11. 181, Sp. C. 

O. Fr. intereM/, *' diehonoorad, hurt, or hindered 
by ; " Coigr, 

INTEBLAQUEAT, part. pi. EnUngled, 
captivated. Lat. taqiieaJUu^ id. 

rniy] minde it to m InUrtapiMÌ^ 

nSA fotUerit in the Net of Ivfe Prophane 

ilettcNMl, C^Mf< 4/ FfiMii, I 419. 8. T. & 

To INTERLY, v. a. To undergo, endure. 
y. Underlt. 



'* . . . to byde and jafcWf the aenteoM," Borgh 
BeoB. PrMtwiek, 12 Dec.» 1558^ Mait. C. 

INTEBLY, adv. Wholly, completely, en- 
tirelj : a form of enUrly* 

To INTEBMELL, v. n. To meddle or 
mingle with, deal or have to do with; 
Court of Venus, ii. 172 ; also, to have car- 
nal connection with. Ibid., iii. 521, 682, 
S. T. S. Addit. to Interhell. 

INTEBPBISAB, «. A person undertaking 
or engaged in a work. 

*■ . ... that nane moleat nor cmnmer the inter' 
priaarU of the Mid waU." Buigh Reca. Peebles, p. 320. 
O. Fr. eiUerpru^ part nt of tnierprmdre^ to under- 
L. Lat. inUrprtnaere, 



INTEEEUPTIONE, #. The act of break- 
ing or interrupting the course of prescription . 
Lat. interruptio. 

*'. . . of the qnhilk houM Williame Gray bafllie, 
toik doone ane dovet in takine ol lanchfnll imUrrup" 
Uonef and fand the Mid halff pennie hons and lands 
• . . to appertaine in propertie to the said towns of 
Aberdeine." BnrKh Recs. Aberdeeu, U. 323, Sp. C. 

By so doiDg the bailie claimed the hooM m the 
property of the bur^^h, and so prevented the occnpier 
nom claiming it after the lapac of the period of pre- 
ioriptioo. This act wm ** analogous to the practice of 
the Roman law, which admitted ol an interruption to 
any work or building by a jaduM lapUU, the throwing 
down of one of the atones of the new work in presence 
of witnesses." Erskioe's Institntcs. 



alao^ the payment made to the bailie who 
transfers such propert^» by the party enter- 
ing into possession of it 

** In onr older bari^h UMùgfiB, barghal rabjecti were 
tiansferred by the bailie takine a penny for in-toU and 
a penny for ont-tolL" Innes, Leg. Antiq., p. 91. 

The law of transfersnoe here referred to forms No. 
52 of The Bargh Lawia, ed. Bee. Soc. 



IN-TOLL, 8. Entering into possession of 
burghal property: for s!i(Hrt called gniry: 



INTOBTIVE, Intoritivb, adj. Twisted, 
contumelious, cron, ill-tempered. 

Baadownit with baill and full of brakUaes, 
With diuers falti4 and woniis Intoritiue, 
Qahilk to Venus was all tald oa beliue. 

Lat. Mterfais, twisted ; from bUorquere^ to twist. 

INTBANT, adj. Entering on ; about to be 
entered on; *Hhy vitrant duelling," your 
new abode, the house you were entering in- 
to or taking possession of ; Spalding Club 
Misc., 1. 135. V. Intrant, b. 

This term ooenra in one of the chargM of the Dittay 
against Jonat Leisk, a witch, whoM case is recorded in 
the Trials of Witchcraft published in the above named 
▼ol. 

To INTBEIT, V. a. To treat, entertain, 
pleasure ; part. pt. inireU ; Court of Venus, 
u. 909, S. T. S. 

•«. • . andtotN<feiehirinbedandbwrd,laf and 
kyndnes, godlie and fanonraUe, m it beenmis an* 
mareitmantodotohiawyf.'* Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 

1562, I. 345^ Sp. c. 

O. Fr. ttUraUtr, to trMt; from Lat. traetart, t» 
handle; burgny. 

INTBESS, 9. Entry. V. Entres. 

INTBEST, parL pi. V. Interest. 

To INTUMUL ATE, v. a. To entomb, bury; 
Bhime of Eirkburiall, ch. 19. Lat. tumulare. 

To INCNCT, V. a. To anoint, smear; part. 
inunctand^ anointing smearing. 

Wm aaue other mayr happy nor expert; 
To graith and til tnenel a costyng dart 

Dn^/Uu, Virgil, Bk. iz. eh. 12, ed. SmalL 

Inviutand Ys&emns sehaftis the ilk tyde. 

iW., Bk. z. ch. SL 

Inunctment, e. Ointment. 

Pkecyns invndwuiU, salve, or fkmgfantjwme. 

DougUu, VirgU, Bk. zii. ProL 

INUNDIT, Inundate, part. pt. Inundated, 

flooded. Lat. viundcUue, 

*'Item, for twa hnndreth faill to lay the schooln 
flore whilk wes inpmlU with the water." Accts. Box^gh 
of Peebles, 16312, p. 417, Bee. Soc 

INVEE, Inner, *. Mouth of a stream or 
river, confluence of a river : cf . /nrtfr-ary. 

*' . . qnhill it com to the first marehe . • at 
the inver of the Blind bom quhair the same enteria in 
the filackbome, direct forganes or anent the said 
imvfr" Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, II. 324, 8p. C. 

Gael, inbkir, confluence of a rÌTer. 
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INYEROUN, ocfe. Bound about, aU round; 
Doo^asi Virgily Bk. ziiL eh* 5. 



INYESna ABILL, cufy. Unfleaichable, in- 
acfutaoMu 

O Lofld, th J wn btyii imvetiiatAiÌL 

D m^M. Ktryd, Bk. x. PtoL» ed. Smaa 

latHttoll — rf ^ g or e , to triek, tnw. 

Td INYETEKATE, 9. A ' Lit to make or 
become old: hence, to establish, confirm, 
through age, use^ or practice; Bliune of 
KtrkbnriaUy ch. 13: part pt inveterait 
established; Ibid., ch. 8 : used also as an 
mij» with its modem meaning ; Ibid., ch. 14« 

Lift. fnweienUM, vetoiiMd for * long time. 

INYICT AND, jKtrL pr. Errat in DiCT. for 
iumetand, anointinj^ smearing, q. v. 

Hftd JimifUHi given the whole of Ruddimea'e note 
. SB IUm term iti meening woald have been eleer. The 
■Bto rue thoe : — "Either it ehould be imveeiand, Le. 
SMiiiiig, from òuectartt Le. portare^ in vett. Olose. 
i^na Vm. ; or i^fekkami^ i.e. tnfeetimg; or umtUand, 
Lob mmUmng or bamearing wUh poitfm," V. Radd. 
Oloee, DougÌMM, 

Ywgà htm ^'eehunoe arauira Yeneno," which, eooord- 
imm to the Elphynstoon MS., Donglae rendered by 
•*lKmcimmd vmenuu mAaftU:* V. 8maU*e ed. of Dong- 
k^ m. 289, IS. -» 

INVINCENT, part. adj. Fettering; in- 
dualling^ captivating. 

lemli^ merBDoa^ helth, Tertew, end honomii— 

Tb the Ventt I nuider enermoir. I 

And noeht eendes : with tapexmbmident I 

Mirth, melodie, thow dois mj hurt refloir, 

Ai Inwmcm L Tietonr, end tnnmphant 

ItdEImif , OmH ^ FeRW, L 29S, a T. a 

** Ai enplÌTmting, Tictoriona, and triomiihent.'* 
bQlooi. rendered '* unoornqtured :" thie ii a mistake, 
the aenae of the yaasage. The term ii from 
to fetter. 



INYITOB, a. Inventory; Buigh Bees. 
Aberdeen, L 320, 323: this form repre- 
aents the common pron. 

INTON, LfGON, Ington^ s. An onion: 
alw called an ingon^ West of S. V. In« 

OOWHE. 

**llem, to oertane nnir men for inyom waa takin fra 
SiMm for fear of the piage^ zzz Ii. iz s." Accta. Bursh 
ef Glaigow, 1635^ 

/■ion ta not nnoommon in London, where the follow- 
ing SL proverb ta popaUr : — 

** Dilbrant people have different opiniona. 
Some like apples, some like inions." 

lOUOUS, adj. Jolly. V.^Jolious. 



IOEOFFLE,s. V. Jbrofflbris. 

Thia form ooenra in Kingia Qnair, at 178, ed. Skeat, 
S.T. 8. 

ToIOSE,v.a. To enjoy. V. Jois. 

IPEB (t as in tnipe)^ #• Any foul liquid, 
ooze, mud, or sewage ; Orkn. 

See than he beer the sold wife la, 

A' draigled ower wi' tjwr, 
An' wi' a feedy, Uid her doon 

Apo' twa steuls tae sipe her. 

Denaitm, OreaditM Sketch Book, p. 125.. 

lESCH, Ibsghe, Iersche, Irische, adj^ and 
9. Forms representing various pron. ot 
Er$€^ Celtic, (iaelic, Irish ; the language of 
the Celt, also the Celtic people or popula- 
tion ; Dunbar and Kennedy, 11. 49, 345, 350. 
y. Erse. 

ISCHE, s. Issue; pi. Uehis^ iacheiSf emfty^ 
ings, cleansings, as the contents of the sto- 
mach and entrails of a slaughtered animal ; 
Burgh Kecs. Edin., IE. 253, Rec. Soc. Addit. 
to IscHE. 

ISLAKE, s. and adj. V. Ashlar. 

rr, pron. Used in sarcasm or slighting for he. 

Our Whipper-in, wee blastit wonner. 
Poor woitnless elf, it eats a dinner, 
Better than ony tenant man 
His Honor has in a' the Ian*. 

JSnnu, Twa Logo, 

ITELAND, adj. Constant and keen, con- 
tinuous and blustery ; iiliand wedderis^ stormy 
weather, fierce stormy wind. Addit. to 
Ithand, q. V. • 

Ithand wedderis of the Eist draif on sa fa«t. 
It all to-MsLHterit and blew that thairin batd — 
Thair wis na Knicht of the Court quhat way the Kiug raid. 

iSaM/Cn/yeor, st.3. 

The loeL term from which Uhand ia derived ia not 
•din, aa in Dicr., bnt Uhinn, aaaidnona. See the ex- 
planation g;iven in Oloaa. to Skeat'a Barbonr, a. ▼• 
Ythand, p. 763. 

The A.-S. worda referred to by Jamieaon have no 
eonneetion with Uhand, 

I-THANKTT, part.pt Thanked; Kingis 
Quair, St 190, S. T. S. 

nJOE,s. Judge; Eingis Quair, st 82, S. T. S. 

lUNYT, part. pt. Joined ; Kingis Quair, 
St. 133, S. T. S. V. June. 

I-WONE, pare. pt. Won ; Kingis Quair, st. 
108, S. T. S. 

lYMP, ». Douglas, Virgil, Bk. i. prol. V. 
Jymp. 
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JACK, §. A jacket, jerkin, coat of maiL 

*'Aed that ilk ann. that hit gades extendis to 
tw«nti« nuurku, be bodia at the least with a fodb; with 
fàmtm to the haod, or aploBts, and ane pricked hat, a 
■wotdaadabaekler, abow. and a ■obaiffe, gif he can 
let it.** Aoett. James H., No. 56, 1456. ed. 1682. 

O. Fr. Jaque, «U Jack, or coat of maUeb*' Cotgr. 

The jodb was a pieoeof defensÌTe bodr^tfrnoor in tho 
form of a Jacket or sarooat usiiaUy of leather, sooie- 
times strengthened with pUtes or scales oC metal and 
qoilted. 

JACEO, Jeoko, Oekgo, 9. A name appli^ 
to the jackdaw: a (Umin. of Jack. It k 
Bometiinea applied to a magpie also. West 
of 8. V. under Gekgo. 

JADOE, 9. A gauge. V. Jedgdb. 
To JAG. r. a." V. Dict, 

This word is prab. of Celtio origin. Ci.OMA.dadg, 
a priok, thorn, prickle; dealaaeh^ pnckl^r. thorn v. 
However, the etym. onggested by Jamieson w certainly 



To JAIP, V. a. V. DiCT. 

A moeh simpler otyiiL for this word is thos gÌTen by 

PhiiSkeat:— „ ^ 

*Va^ is from a by-form of O. Fr. ^aoer, to mock : 
from loeL yoòòa, to deceive.*' 

JAKE, t. v. Jack. 

To JANOLE, Jakoil, v.>. To chatter, 
clatter, dispute in a noisy manner* Addit. 
to Jakole, q. T. 

''The iaigdlyne of the swallow gart the iay iamgiL" 
OompL Soot, p. ae, B. E. T. S. 

''To jangle an* skirl when ye fa' in wi' ither and 
grow paiek ; bat the colonr o' a ribbon or the shape o* 
nbntton 11 mak yJoMgU Ì9 earnest, an' fa* ont wi' 
ither for a week." WestofS. 

J AUDY, 9. Dimin. of jaude, E. jade, a term 
of contempt for a woman ; Jaudy^ a^ giil, 
hiasie ; but generally implying a gin of 
rade or wild dispofiition, or dirty, slovenly 
habit Hence, olaek-jaudtfj q. v. 

JflHcle is often need in a kind, familiar way in speak- 
ing of or to a smart nowing eirt : much in the same 
style as wenek ìm nssd in the North of E. A mother 
will say with evident pride, — "Our Meg's growin'a 
- ticht» Maw JamUt so ihe is !" 

In a similar strain Bums describes Nanny in Tam o' 
Bhanter. After calling her a *' winsome wench and 



," and statine some of her famous exploiti^ he 
winds op with the half-toider explanation,— 

*^ A soupls/siit she was and ■trong." 

JAUNEB, 9. and v. Y. Jaunder. 

To JAXJPIE, V. n. To break or scatter into 
jatijM or small portioas, as when a liquid 
18 suddenly shaken out of a dish. Y. 

Jaup. 



nk anid wife tlojterin' wi' her dntppie. 
In ttapot, bottle, stoup, or a^pie, 
Fn' nufflr fanldit in her Uppie, 

Wr couthy care^ 
Then gar'st the hidden tressers /aapie 

A* in the air. ' . 

JtaHi9BatttaUin€,Th4WmRttggULaddù,iX.lL 

JEAST, Jebt, 9. Joist Y. Jeest. 
JEDDART JUSTICE, 9. V. Dicx. 

Jtddari rsprssents the popular pron. of Jedworik, 
Mtmmd, old names of Jedbucgh. For these forma 
Bse Index V., p. 761 of Skeat'a ed. of Barbour. 

JEDOBY, 9. Standards of weights and 
measures; the testing and attesting of 
weights and measures: the dues arising 
from this office. Addtt to Jedgrt. Y. 
QoMgerie. 

To JEEGh, Gio, r. a. To jerk, tilt, shake, 
rock* Addit to Jeeq, q. v. 

When a' the Uve ne to their play, 
Then I maun tit tlie lee-lang <iay. 
And /My the cradle wi* my Ue, 
Anda'fortheflirditto*t _ . 

iltfnu, 2>MiiaPi Oray, FirU Vtmam. 

JmEOf 9. A jerky tilt, shake, rock, swing. 

Jebqle, 9. A slight jerk, shake, or rattle : 
used boUi as a dimin. and as a frequent, of 
jeeg. 

To Jeeqle, v. a. To jerk, shake, rattle 
lightly or rapidly: •*! canna write if ye 
J9egl9 the table sae." Addit. to Jeeole, 
q.T. 

JsEOLTy adj. and adv» Jerky, shaky, un- 
steady; unsteadily. 

JEEL, Jeil, 9. Jelly^; as in ealf-footjuL 

Now Johnnie was a derer chiel. 
And then his loit he prasa'd ne weel. 
That Jenny's heart grew aaft ae/rel, 
And she biriod h«r bawbee. _ , 

Fk*. getie, frost, also. Jelly; Cotgr. 

JEOPABDIE, 9. Y. JUPPERTT. 

JETE, Iete, 9. Jet; Kingis Quair, st 157,. 

S. T. S. 
JEYELLOUR,*. A jailor. Y. Jauellour. 

JINGO RING, *. A girl's game ; also called 
Menry Metanzie, q. v. 

Tho* weel I Io*e the budding spring, 

ru no miiica' John Froftt ; 
Nor will I rooM the simmer days. 

At sowdeo autumn's cost ; 
For a^tbe seasons in their turn 

Some wished-for pleasures bring. 
An' hen* in hen* they jink about 

like weans tLtjingo-riM. », .^- 

WiUiam JiUUr, Haint, Wh. Btnktt, U. SIS. 
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an WHNM fonu of thia game : 
{ riaipla ; oilMn, long and intrieata, like thm 
adaaeribad m tlia last para, undar Mbekt-Mbtavzu, 
▼• Tkia fDm ia played in wrimtM diatrieta of tha 
<Mt of &f'aBd ia a aooica of great amwaemant to tha 
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tka Tariatwa of the gaoie, howeTer, agree in their 
of play, which ii aa followa :— The partiea ea- 
Mgad faim naada and fonn a circle ; then move round 
SiqwoL lÌTcly atap^ ainging the introductory Terae— a 
lorn of which ia given nnder Mbult-Mctanzik ; then, 
aa aaÀ Taraa p toeae d a, the motion and aetionadfUie 
pvty aia adaotad to tlia particular! of the aong: 

A vary fooa apedaMn. of the game^ including aoa^ 
■Hia^ aaddirectio nB for playing, ii given in "Sangi 
lar tha Baima," a Taluabla Uttle work ed. by Andrew 



To JIVE, V. (L To fetter, shackle ; hence, 
to arrest, capture. K ^yve, id. 

Aig|la wu ta'en, and a' his men ran away. 
Whtt Doogbs/tairf him, 
Bifedhim, 
Dritedhim, 
Aadaf all hopia hii Stan had deprived him. 

BogsiU JaettiU JUIUm, L 1781 

Waiak. gqfifmt a fatter, gyve; Gael geimkeal, id. 
JOOS, JOGES, JOGIS, g. v. JOUGS. 

JOLIOUS, lòUOOS, ac(;. J0II7, fuU of joUity. 

8a loyoBS is, so loennd for to vie, 
8a Mimu rspleit of all plesanee. 

ReUmnd, Cnari fl/Kmics, L 815, a T. a 

m O. Norae jol^ a grsi 
f eaat, and E. TuU. Y. 



O. l^irfK gf^y^J^ ' P"^ 9* ^<>!^i«A ^ gra^ 



Bufsy'k Glosa 

JONET-FLOUB, tf. V. Jonette. 

<lhMf ia fraea O. Fr. jaulneit yeUowiah (dinL of 
#B«ias^ Mod. Fr. joaae, yeUow), and was applied to 
diflsfual floweta: aee Notea in Dicr., and a. ▼. Janl- 
■■Ma^ ia CotnaTa. Hence,, when there is no qualifying 
ar dmti^gnidilag tsrm along with the name, it ìm 
alasaal io^MMaihla to determine which flower ia meant. 
Iha Jaaai-flowar, howerer, that is referred to in the 
sasaaga from the Kingis Quhair, is represented aa 
aaviag baaatifol piumaa, and thia characteristic feature 
ii ioaad ia oaly one of the flowera that bear the nama^ 
YBL, tha Great St Joha'a Wort, which has iU stamena 
Mrtad aad grouped in moat beautiful tufts or plumee. 
A a^a ghuMO aft that flower will conrince the reader 
that It waa to it tha poet referred ; and this opinion ia 



Haidiag, 
L of Tha 



first appeared. 

JOBOFFLE, $. A giUy-flour. V. Jerof- 



JOSE, Joscfo, JoTsixG. y. Joia 

JUBISUy DuBiSHy ocf/. Doubtful, suspicioTis ; 
haTÌnfl^ reason to doubt, suspect, or fear. 
Both Cmids are used in West of S. : the 



first IB common in Orkn. Corrupt forms 
of liiiU^icg. 



nneo awetr tae rise ; and awetr was he 
taa lah tha lock aff o' the hsss-iron : for he was 
tsn^lyialM o' Brockie'a muckle fit. For ye eee hid 
waa tnM||ht a muckle smolie on ony aen wha waa 
ioggid, gia he dead no kick the offisher whin he teuk 
BÙa aol/* Denniaon, Orcadian Sketch-fiook, p. 33. 

JUDAS CROIS, Judas Croce, 9. The centre- 
piece of the Paschal candlestick used in 
churches. 

**Iteas, for tha mending of the aepultnre, the 

~ ^apeU dure, and Judas crow [in the Rmgis chapeU 

^nailliagl iiis." Accts. L. H. Treaa., 1494^, L 2À, 



*'Tha paschal candlestick in churches, which waa 
aaaally of brass, had se^en branchca, from the seventh 
ar BOadla oaa of which a taU thick piece of wood 
paialad like a candle, and called the Juoas of the Paa* 
ahal, reae nearly to the roof, and on the top of this was 
idaaad aft Saatertide tha paschal candle of wax.*' Ibid., 



To JU66ILL, V. a. To beguile, hoodwink, 



Haiilbirheyi^TtZfwyow, quo T. 

Far JuffiilUris, that aU men bi^lis, 

Divcrtis tluir eU with subteill wylis, 

Sam ader obieet to behauld 

m thay half wrocht the thing thay waold. 

Sab SUn^a Drmm, pi 16, Mait C. 

Ol ¥w. J^fUtf fugter, to deceive cleverly ; Lat jocu* 
Ian, to jest, make fun of ; Burguy . 

JUOGS, Ae^ 9. pL V. Dict. 

A asaah aimpler and more aatisfaetory etym. for thia 
watd ia givaa m the foUowing note. 

^'Jmgga ia aimply the Fr. Joug, a yoke, and so derived 
froas Lak ni^m at aecond hand. The £. Jug, a cant 
torm far a prison (also called Jocoeely a tlone Jug), ia 
the same word. The ffoise ia the iron collar." Skcat. 

JUIP, JUTP, i. V. JUPE. 

JUPE,#. V.DlCT. 

The Vr,, ItaL, and other terms given by Jamieson 
for ttia ward are all of Arabic origin : aee Littrc, 
S^elar, and Brachet. The Arabic word ia Jubbatt 
jMH (final f ia not sounded), an under-garment, a 
waialooastqBÌlted with cotton. V. Richardson's Diet., 
p. 491 

JXJPERTY, JuPERDT, 9. A feat or display 
of magic or sleight-of-hand, a pretence, 
deception. Addit. to Jupperty. 

Ha eeafh wsrk wounderii quhat way that he weld : 
Mak ef a gray gas a sold garland : 
A hag sper of a betill for s beme bold ; 
HobiUis of nut tchellti, aad silaer of taods. 
Thas jowkit with juMmyt the jaDgUnd Ja. 

iro«aa<€, I 789, Isloan MS. 

O. Ft. Jem parUf a divided or drawn game : hence 
tha idea of risk, chance^ akill, Ac 
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KAEST» i. A danghilU sink; Orkn. V. 
Keuss. 

EAIMy $. A low ridge» etc. Y. Dict. 

This word in all ill itp^icatioiis !■ the tame as €amh, 
and ia not allied to Fr. ctinf, which is from Ok. kuma. 
It is from A.-S. comb, m oomb, crest, ridge ; Dan. Sw. 
Da. £«111, loeL kambr. See Comb in Skeat's Etym. 
Diet 

K AIPIT, tNirf. pt. Coped, covered, topped ; 
Buigh Bees. Glasgow, L 148. 

KAIR-SEYN, 8. A calfa skin. Misprint 
in DiCT. 

KARA, 9. Wild hemlock ; Orkn. 

EALENDISy #• pL Kalends, beginnings; 
^ialendU of comforti** Kingis Quair, st. 
177. 

Wotsebippe, jre that loneris bene, this may, 

For of yoer Uisse the kalendU are begonDe, 
And stag with ts, away, winter, away ! 

lUd., St 84, Skeat's ed., &T.a 

Tkia ia an imitation of Chftucer's haJlmdts of hope, 
TroiL, iL, 7, and lao/etids ^tiekaunge^ Id. v. 1646. 

KALSHES, 8. pi. y. KiLCHES, CaUhes. 

KAMSTARY, adj. V. Camstekie. 

KANER, Kainek, 8. Overseer, bailiff, water- 
bailiff, v. Canar€. 

" Item* to the Lairdis Kaner for keipinjg of the ^air 
anno Uxzz. [IfiOO] thre boUis victuell, inde iz. lib." 
Thaaas of Cawdor, p. 193, Sp. C. 

This term ia atiU used in North of S. aa the name of 
a water-bailiff. 

EAR- GAIT, 8. A cart-road ; Burgh Recs. 
Prustwick. 

EAUCH (gntt.), Eeacii, Kiaugh, Caigh, s. 
Fighting, struggling, battle, bustle, au.\ious 
exertion, an^^iety about one's family or 
business. - Addit. to Eauch, q. v. 



His wee-bit ingle bliukan booilie 

His dean hearth-sUne, his thnftv Wifie's smile. 
The lispiog infant prattlinz on his knee, 

Does a' his weary kiaugh and care beguile. 
And makes him qnite forget his labor and his toil. 

Bunu, CoUar'a Saiurdajf Sight, st 3. 

The first cd. read kiauah and care ; but in the ed. 
of 1793 the phrase was altered to earking cares. In 
latest eds. the original reading has been adopted. 

Jamieaon'a etynu of keuich is wrong. The word is of 
Celtic origin, Ming from Gael cathakh (pron. kdfch), 
to fight ;ralAacAa(£A(pron. kJacha), fighting, atmggling; 
from calk, a fight 

(Sup.) T 



EAVEL, Ebvbl, 8. A lot. Y. Cavel. 

An iatarcatuig illnatFation of the l^pil phrase " bjf 
iavei or hi^** ooenra in Erskine'ft Inatitntea, in the paa- 
aage which telia how a Sheriff "kens a widow to her 
terce." It runs thiia :— '* She cannot possess any landa 
exclusive of the heir till the Sheriff ken her to her terce, 
by dÌTÌdins the landa between the heir and her. In this 
division, alter determioing 6^ kavei or I9I whether to be- 
gin bv the ana or the ahade, lc, by the east or the west, 
the Sheriff aete off the first two acres for the heir, and the 
third for the widow ; and on tlie division of the whole in 
this manner, the widow, by herself or her procurator, 
takes instruaettta in the hands of a notary public." 



EAVIE,#. V.Cavie. 

EEAPING-STANE, 8. Coping, covering. 
Addit. to Eeapstone. 

** . . . and the keaj^m^-Uaite to be of ontlairis, 
f rie wark, aacf boalted with ime fra the eiat end to the 
waat end onilk ayd.*' Bnr^h Beca. Aberdeen, IL 300, 
Sp. C. . 

EEBBUCE-HEEL, 8. Tlie end-piece or 
remnant of a cheese. V. Eibbuck. 

O wives be mindfu', ance yoursel 

How bonnie lads ye wanted. 
An' diana, for a kebÌuek^ktel, 
Let lasses be afTrontcd 
On sic a day ! 

Burui^ Beljf FaÌT^ st 25u 

EECHAN, 8. Same as Eeechik, q. v.; 
Alex. Wilson's Poems, p. 67, ed. 1876. 

Wrongly rendered yeosf in GIossl 

KEDDIE, 8. A little kid; ^'ane Iamb 
keddie^ a young lamb. Witchcraft, Spald. 
Club. Misc L 129. 



LSC 



»>? 



To EEDGE, V. a. To fill, stuff, gormandi 
^^ hedged like a king'* is a common saying 
after a good meal. 

Kedoe-ktte, 8. Lit. a fiU-belly ; a glutton, 
a coarse or greedy person at tabic ; also 
applied to a big-bellied [Msrson. 

KEELD, Eelde, jmrt. pt. Marked with 
keel or ruddle ; '* the Iambs are a' keeldJ* 
Y. Eerl. 

Thow has thy damschellis and the bardonn kelde. 

Dunbar and Kemtedie, L 431, 

KEEVE,». V.DiCT. 

A.-S. r/fe, from which this word is derived, is prob. 
liormwe«l from Lat eayxi, a vat Kctee ia » form of 
KiVB, q. V. 
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KEICHINQy s. Kitchen; ttoinacb, maw. 

Tkè bodia to tiM vonDÌs ktkkiM ga 
The siiiU to fyra ^ad ofvriaataBa mim. 

MemfmH^ Piti€km§ ^flkt oumUow, L 811. 

A.«8. cieen, from Lat toipiima^ » kitchen. 

ToEEILL, Kkli^ V. o. To kill. Addit. to 
8, q. V. 

ia need in the lenee *' to kill," in Montgomery, 
Bftm. MS., foL 283 b ; Mid iflf oocun in the Mune MS., 
foL 145 «, in the well-known pnaeege— 

Foxii ar fell tt cnwim^ cokkia, 
Fkeirie ar fena at naidia in tbair amokkia, 
Gattia ar eawtaloa in taking of myiaa, 
Tal jeooria ar tynania in btUing of lyiaa. 

The oUi aenae of Eng. kUl waa merely to atrike, 
whieh anggeati IceL koUa^ to hit on the bead, aa the 
eorreet etym. of the term. V. Skent'a Etym. Diet. 
Jnmieaon'a derivation of Kth ia, however, worthy of 
€onaideration. V. DiCT. 

To EELEy V. a. To cool, assaage, recover, 
cnre, as applied to diseasci pain^ suffering, 
Ac; **mygnte Hie the of care/' might 
cool, assuace, or mitigate your suffering; 
Awntjrs of Arthur, st. 16. 

Sir F. Madden notea thai one of the MSS. haa kert. 
which ia either a oormption or a miatake for kevere, to 
nooTor, cnre. 

A.^ eefan, to oool,- aasnage^ cnre ; aee Màtzner, 
▼oL L, p. 407. 

KEN, Kaik, $. Y. Cane, Cain. 

EEND, Eende, wtri. pU 1. Taught, in- 
structed, directeo. V. under Ken» r, s. 2. 

He atart aboat and cryit aa he wea tend. 

Memrjfmn, CktmttdHr and Fox, 1. 173. 

2. Becognised by law, adjudged, put in poss- 
ession* v. under SlEN, v., s. 6. 

** . • . swa the aon of the aecnnde wyff aakande 
him to be kauU to the aaide lande aa air til hia fadir." 
Bnr|^ Beea. Aberdeen, March 20, 14S8, L 28, Sp. C. 

XENDAL-BEN*, Eenei^-Bend, s. A kind 
of leather ; the best sole-leather for strong 
shoes, thick and well tanned. 

Jamieaon gave thia name aa Caxdsl-Bbkd, q. ▼. ; 
bat in the Weat of S. it waa alwaya called Kemdal- 
Bbv or. Kbnel-Bkkd, and waa aaid to be picked and 
tanned at Kkkdal. 

KENEHED, pret. Errat. for levered, re- 
covered ; not koueredj as suggested in DiCT. 

KENEYNOLL, «. The office, rights, duties, 
Ac, of a chief or head of a clan or race, 
chiefship. V. Kincogish. 

**• • • the aaid Boland of Canick and hia heira, 
ihall be tbe head of all hia race in all thinea pertaining 
tochiefahip— ^eiii:yfie/i->with the office ofbaillie of tbe 
earldom, and the nght of leading the men of the earl- 
dom on all occaaiona under the EarL" Innea, Leg. 
Antiq., p. 74^ 

OaeL euuM-tmneU, chieflain, chieftainahtp : oomp. 
«1 ceanji, head, chief; and ctneoi^ race, progeny, 

EENNA-WHAT, s. Something beyond 
name or definition. Addit. to Eennawhat, 
q.y. 



Ooythiag bat tleep^ yea ragae f glaw'ifng Hke the moon, 
RattlÌDg In an aim jag wi' an aini apeen, 
Ronbliog, tumbling rovnd alient. aavMag like a cock. 
Skirling uke a kennm t r àm i , wankmng iltapiag fock. 

irOf. Jfillcr, iRWf WMie, Kt. & 

KENT, paH. and adj. Kmmn. Kent-Jotk, 
acquaintances, friends, nrijghbouri. 

KENT,*. V. DiCT. 

"Thia t«rm is*alnioai eertainly from Lat. cuntuM, a 
pole." Skeat. 

KENYSIT, prfi. Taned^ rated, graded. V. 
Kemxes. 

"The proweat and bailKaa and conaelì • . . 
hawing conaideratiottue and leapcci to the peraouia, 
and qoaletye of tbair crymia, modefeyt and ktHtfttU the 
emendia and puneahnient of the aaidia crymia to be 
diatinguet." Burgh ICeoa. Aberdeen, 22 Jan., 1570, L 
367, 8p. C. 

To KEPE, 0. a. To care for, regard, desire. 

BlisAil prioeca ! I can aaye yoe no more ; 
Bot ao desire mv wittia dooCh compaoe^ 
More Joy in erth ktwe I nedbt bot yoiir grace: 

Kin^ Qiunr, at 141, Skcat'a eO., &T.& 



KERB, 9. V. DiCT. 

Not a corr. of crib, to ooBfiae ; bnt from 0. Fr. eouT" 
ber, to crook, bow, or bend aich-wiae. V. Cotgrave. 

KERSET, Kerseth, e. V. Kirksett. 

In Ori^ Parodi., VoL XL, pt 2, pi 494, thia term ia 
giTcn in ita Lat. form, bat miaprintcd itr »eeum. The 
moat common fonna are Kinti^ Kineik ; bot in tho 
Recorda version of the Bargh Law% ek 27, the form ia 
Kpnei. 

KETON, 8. Errat for otoow, which in the 
quotation is misdivided into a ieian. fie* 
rerence to Acrox is correct. Y. DiCT. 

KEWL, «. A contr. form of M. E. teeel^ a 

jag, a baiter. Addii. to Kewl^ q. v. y» 

Kaivle], 8. 

Not from C. B. ckwpi, bni from A. -a wjli, Icel. 
Mi. Dui. it>«^» Ik email atick. V. Catbu 

KEYE, 8. A key ; but it neans a helm, in 
Kingis Quair, st. 100, Skeafs ed, S.T.S. 

Miaprinted ireut in Tjtleff^B ed., and irtge by 
Sibbald. 

Begarding thia peculiar applicatieB of the term Prof. 
Skeat aaya : '* I have no doabi that the aenae ia key, 
i.e., helm or gnide, for thefoOowÌBK re#aon~viz., that 
Chancer miabd him. In Chancer a tr. %»( Boethiua, 



5 



bk. iii, pr. 12 (L 292S, ed. Metria), where the original 
haa clauut et gubemacniMm (i.e., rwdder and helm), we 
actually find the rendering ' a ibrjfc and a aticre ;' 
where it ia obvioua that oar ^reat poet waa thinking 
of davvt, a key." Kingia Qaair, p. 78. 

KIAUGII, 8. Battle, m 



I 



V. Kaiich. 

KID, part. pL llade known, manifested* 
V. Kydd. 

KIDE, 8. A form of Kiik^ conntiy, home, 
birthplace, as in the phrase kiA and kini 
Awntjrs of Arthur, st. 12. 

Not defined ia Dicr., aad JaaaieaaB'aaaggeatioD does 
Botaail 
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KILBARN, $. The barn or store attached 
to a kiln ; generally a malt-kiln is meant. 
Spald. Mis., I. 88. 

KILIS-PEGE, 9. A kind of small cannon ; 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, {. 195, Sp. C. V. 
BoUU-peee. 

KIM, KiMMEN, ElHLEK, KlMLlN. V. Cum^ 

Cumb. 
KIIJ,«. Kind. V.DiCT. 

"Th« long note in this entry is misleading. The 
mflU -ibjii (which in Oer. is cAeii) has nothing to do 
with ÌUm, sb. ; it is a doable suffix » -ib + in. " Skeat. 

KINBUTE, 8. V. KiiTBOT. 

KINCOGISH, B. The law by which a chief 
was held responsible for his clan. 

*' The law of Kineogith, by which a chief was answer- 
able for every member of his clan, was a traly Celtic 
iastitation." Scottish Gael, L 175. 

OaeL cmji or ceona, chief, and eoguit, conscience. 

Kli^OIS-AILL, B. The strongest ale that 
was brewed. 

"... that thatr be na derare aill sanld nor sax 
penneis the pynt» and that the samyn he^klnijln aiU and 
werraye gnid." Bnrgh Recs. Glasgow, I. 25, Reo. 
8<«o. 

KINKEN,*. V.DiOT. 

Johnson's etjrmology is correct ; for, O. Du. kindekin, 
which is Uie origin ofboth kmkem and kiUttrkm^ means 
(I) a small child, (2) a smiU barrel 

KINYALi adj. Common^ of the common 
or poorer class of people ; Ork. 

loeL ibjfji, kin ; gen. pi. kgnja ; but, more proh. it is 
adopted from the GaeL cmeo^ race, progeny. 

KIPPIE, adj. and «. Left-handed ; a per- 
son who is left-handed; syn. carry. V. 
Kypie. 

KIPPIN', $. Truant-playing; also, the act 
of truant-playing ; Whistle Binkie, I. 159. 
V. Kip, v. 

KIPPIT, part. pt. A form of kippered^ 
cured, preserved by means of salt, etc. V. 
Kipper, v. 

Generally applied to fish, as, " kippU salmon, kippU 
herring " ; bnt also applied to skins that have boen 
salted and dried, as, ^*kippU hyddis," Bnigh Recs. 
Edinburgh, 22 Jan., Ii374> Bee Soc 

KIR, adj. y. DiCT. 

The derÌTation ^ven for this term is confused and 
misleading. It is not of Ger. but of Norse origin. 
leeL kurr, still, ^niet ; and Vigfnsson states that an 
older form koirr is f req. in Norse BISS. 

KIRK. Kiried up^ laid past or deposited in 
the church. 

'* For as amonff them the wel deserning by the purse, 
and liberality inleffacy, was in vse to be Kirkedvp in 
burial : so here, wnich is mors our headstrong ones, 
whose deseming has bene but sacrilegious Kirk-robb- 



ing doth dame to no I 
ch. 11. 



Blame of Kirkburiall, 



KlRK-BuRiALify è. Chnrch*interment, burial 
within a church ; Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 
10, 13. Also used as an adj. in ch. 14, 19. 

Kirk-Lair, Kirkb-Lairb, $. A lair or 
burial-place within a church, the right of 
burial within a church. 



«« 



. . he wold procnrs an inaeted law to beem — 
fill the Kirk acts against Kirk-bnriall : whereby seclud- 
ing all from the Kirke'iairt, the great ones and good 
ones . . . may in tvme begin to talke of a tombe, 
or else a new He for burial vse.*' Blame of Kii^- 
bttriall, ch. 19. 

KIRSET, KiRSBTH, Ktrsbt, $. V. Kirk- 
sett. 

To KIRYAUW, V. «. V.DiCT. 

This is certainly an imitative word ; formed from 
the sounds kir and yamr of an angry cat. 

KISSEN, KussEN, pari. pt. Cast, thrown ; 
Alex. Wilson's Poems, p. 93, ed. 1876. 

KIT, Ktt, 9. A tub ; a tub or barrel fitted 
with a lid or cover ; a chest, trunk, box, or 
other wooden vessel for holding a workman's 
tools, a person's clothes, etc.; applied also 
to the contents of such a vessel taken as a 
whole, as, a set of workman's tools, a per- 
son's supply of clothes, etc ; also, the set or 
supply of tools, clothes, etc., that a person 
requii'es, called outfit or stock of such tilings; 
and hence kit has come to be applied to any 
supply, collection, or set of articles, and to 
a group, family, or crowd of persons. Addit. 
to Kit. 

KU has therefore no conoeetion with the word kkh, 
as some have suggested. Hence, also, the varions on- 
iries of Krr in th«s Dicr. ought to be combined. 

The form kift occurs twice in Barbour's Bruce (xviiL 
(168, 223) ; and the first passage is weU worth quoting. 

And thai that at the fechtiog wer, 
Soucht Schyr Eduusnl, to get his heid, 
Amang the folk that thar wes dede ; 
And fand Gib Harper in his ger : 
And for sa gud hys amys wer, 
Thai itrak hys bed of ; and syn it 
Thai have gert salt in tin a kyl. 
And send it in till loglaod 
Till the King Eduoara in presand. 

KdULMSL 

Now this kjft must have been a small barrel liko * 
buUer'kyt ; not a pail or shallow dish, as defined in Dicr. 
Of course there are such kits also ; and tourists in the 
Highlands may have seen a district-shoemaker going to 
work, and carrying his hit, i.e., his tools and bits of 
leather, in a kit, Le., a wooden tray, resembling a small 
corn-sieve or riddle. 

Indeed, the kits were of various sorts and sixos» 
according to their particular uses. In a weU-to-do 
burgess* bouse of oM there was a hetf^kit (a tub fitted 
with a cover), in which the winter's mart was salted 
and stored ; a meal-kit (or barrel), in which the supply 
of oatmeal was kept ; a batter-kit (a firkin, small barrel, 
or small tub, with a lid or cover), which held the store 
of butter ; a sowen^kit (a smaU tub or barrel), in which 
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the aow a ae c di wen ttseped and prepared ; a mwi- 
èUf or barrely for ttoring salt ; and Tarioiia otkem 
Bat in avary caae the kU wai a wooden veHel for hold* 
lay thaaloek, ctore, or anpply of the article it eon- 
tuned ; and the store or supply it held, an also the 
qnaati^ reqnired to fill it, was also called a ~ 



KiTTiB, Cootie, b» A dimin. of Hi ; a. small 

tab or shallow wooden vessel that can be 

easily carried about by hand ; West of S. 
O. Dn. tif<f, a tnh ; Mod. Da. htip. 

KITLING,KiTLiN,5. A kitten. V.Knr- 
LINO. Icel. tetlinffr^ a kitten. 

KimE,#. V. DicT. 



> Tarioaa naes of this term prove that Callander'a 
•Ijm. is correct. KUiie it certainly a dimin. of Ktiie; 
and it isso nsed in P. Plowman, B. xriti. 426L 

KTVES, 9. Same as leeve^ a tub, q. v. 

Kim ÌM tho more correct form ; as the word is derived 
froa A.-a cy'A. X.Ketve. 

KLYPE, Klttb, v. and s. V. Cltpb, 
Cltt£. 

KNABBIE, ». Lit. a small knob or knob ; 
a short bit of wood to pass through the eye 
of a rope used as a stall-tether ; same as 
Knool; Orkn. V^Munkie. 

KNAIF, Kneyf, Knave, *. A child, aervani 
V. EXAW. 

Used also as an adj.; as in KNATX-BAiair, q. t. 

Kkaifschip, 9. y. Knayeship. 

KNAIP, *. A servant. V. Knape. 

KNAP, #• Knop, knob, cover, projection ; as. 
•«The Knap of hir elbow," Burgh Keca. 
Glasgow, II. 242, Rec Soc. Addit. to 
S[nap, q. V. 

KNAPPISKUA, *. V.Knapscha. 
KNAPPOLD,#. V.Knappel. 

KNAPPY, adj. ^ In smalt roundish lumps, 
abounding in small lumps ; Orkn. 

KNAUCHT, paH. pi. Caught, adopted; 
Douglas, Virgil, i. ch. 5. 

To KNAW, r. a. To make known, confess, 
own. Addit. to Kxaw, q. v. 

"• . . the said Thomas sal fyrst syt'done on his 
kne and tak the nakit nyff that he hurt the aaid 
William with in his hande, and opynly ktuiw that he 
has offendit til him, and deliuer him the said knyf, to 
do with it that he wiU." Borah Bees. Aberdeen. 2 
Dec, 1487, 1. 27, Sp. C. 

Knawin, vart. pL Made known, declared, 
adjudged, allotted, put in possession. 

•• . . . ther is now cammyn befor yow the dock- 
tw of the fyrst wyff clamande the said lande as air 
thairto and to he knawin be yow to the samyn and 
ncht.': Ibid., 20 Mar., 1468, L 28. Sp. C. V. Nora 
aodor Ksv, a. 6. 



Knawino, 8. Knowledge ; tofore knowing^ 
foreknowledge; Kingis Quair, st. 148, 
Skeafs ed., S.T.S. V. Knaw. 

KxAWLEOEiNO, $. Knowledge, information, 
means of knowing or learning. 

Yit nerertbeles we may half iatatdegting 
Of Ood Almychtie be hù creatouris. 

Henrywn^ Freiching of the SvoaUow, L 29. 

KNEEF, adj. Active. V. Dict. 

The etym. of this term is correct enongh ; bnt the 
assertion that Fr. na\f^ is derived from Lat. gnavw, is 
utterly wrong; they have no connection whatever. 
Fr. natf'ìM from Lat nalivua. V. LrrraK' and Bracii£T. 

To KNEISTER, v. n. To creak ; applied 
also to the sound made in smothenng a 
laugh ; part pr. kneiaterin^ as in kneisterin 
shoon, creaking shoes. 

Prob. allied to Dan. i:nu9e, to bmise, crash ; loeL 
Inefo, A.-S. enyjMifi. 

To KNICK iffith naif. V. Neck, Nykis. 

To KNIP, Knyp, r. a. To crop, nibble ; as, 
** to blip the grass (* part. pt. knyp^ Doug- 
las, Virgil, xii. prol. ; but commonly knipt or 
knypt. 
Icel. hneppa^ to cnt short. Cf. E. nip. 

To KNITT, Knytt, v. a. To combine, 
strengthen; Kingis Quair, st. 194; part, 
pt. knetf knit, twined ; Ibid., st. 31. Addit 
to Knet, q. V. 

Knitten, pari. pt. Knit, compacted, built. 
This form is still used. 

For William wicbttar wes of oorss 
Nor Sym, and better kniUin, 
Sym said he sett nocht by his fons, 
Bothecht he aowld be hittin. 

Alex, SeoU't Poems, p. 24, ed. 1882. 

To KNOOL, Knule, Nool, v. a. To boat 
with the knuckles or closed fist, to thrash ; 
also, to beat or nag on the knuckles, as in 
the game of marbles called Nags, q. v. 
West of S. 

Knool is simply a contr. form of knuckle. 

To Knool, Kxulb, Knul, Nool, v. n. To 
knuckle down or place the closed fist on 
the e^und to receive nags ; also, to bow, 
yielo, submit, fawn, cnnge: part pt. 
knooltj kniiled, is frequently used as an adj.^ 
meaning crushed, dispirited, henpecked; 
but generally written wooft, nuled^ q. v. 

KNORHALD, *. Prob. the same as Knap- 
pel, q. y. 

Oak-wood cat into battens or staves is called knappel, 
or knorrai; and the battens are called ktmpfxilch, knap- 
poltU, knapholts ; hence, knorrai should give kuorraldg 
or knorhaUU, 

" Et pro dachas millibos bordarura, xxij li. Kt pro 
dnoentis knorhaldis vj li." Exchequer Rolls. 
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KNUCKLE-DUMPS, *./!/: V. Nags. 

KOO» •• A form of iookf the act of cower- 
ing stooping, inclining forward ; ** at cap 
wutkoo^ at naing and falling, applied to the 
motion of a ship at sea ; Serapill Ballates, 
p. 231. v. KoOKy Cap. 

KOBT, adi. Short ; '< ane kort sleif,'' Buigh 
Bees. Aberdeen, L 175, Sp. C. 

Ol Fr. ovH, from 1st, cHritu, ihort. E. ewi, 

EOSCHE, adj. Hollow ; and as applied to 
a tree decayed, as, ^the mekle kosche fir 
tree," Douglas, Virgil, y. ch. 8. 

OmL eotaek, abounding in hoUowi, receuesy cio- 
mat ; M*Laod and Dewar. 

KOUHUBIE,#. Acow-herd; Douglas, Vir- 
gil, TÌÌÌ. pro!. V. COWHUBDT. 

To KOW, v» a/ To eat greedily, to munch ; 
Orim. V. Cow. 

KOW, 9. The custom or tax of a cow 
claimed by the Church on certain occasions. 
Addit. to Eow, q. v. 

Ia illiistratioii of the manner and th« ■pirit in whieh 
ttia dd daim waa exacted by the Church, tee the 
•eooiid onotation under Umast Claith in Dicr. 

The nllowing pauagea state how thia vezatiooa 
esaetion waa abolithed. 

Ob thaL sir Scribe, I tak ane instnxment 
Qohat do ye of the oompresent, and bmo t 

ZyiKÌMy, Thru £UaiU$, L 2S19. 

We win deosrae heir, that the Kingis grsce 
SsU.wTTte nnto the Paipis Holines : 
With his oottsent be uroelamatioan, 
Bdth eorspresent ana 0910 we sail cry doon. 

i»kl.,LS8S9L 

All intorettinff statement regarding "the eorspresent 
and kow " of the vioarage of Tain ia gi^on in Orig. 
Faroch., IL pt. 2; p. 427. It show show the "crying 
dona " of these old Church claims affected the vicar. 

*'The said haill provestrie consist! t in offraodis, and 

the TÌcarsge of Tain, of the whilk vicarage the kirk 

. kow and olayth with the pash offrandis oeiss, and only 



rsetia teind lamb and teind Iynt» quhilk will not extend 
to XX lib. orthairby." 

The passage quoted in Dicr. occurs at I. SOOS. 

Jamieson feft this term umlefined ; but in a note he 
gave I^nkerton's rendering, which ia wrong. 

KOY.adj. V. DicT. 

Rnddiman ìm certainly correct in making thia term 
the same as E. c^y ; Fr. col. 

KRiEM, Kramb, s. Booth, shop. Y.CrÈax, 
Craim. 

This form is not oommon, but was used by Sir 
W. Scott in Rob Roy, ch. jiv. 

To KREEST, v. a. To press, squeeze; 
Orkn. 

Kreest, 8. Pressure, crush ; applied also to 
a falsetto voice, a forced cry, groan, Ibid. 

Dan. hrìfète, Swed. by$ta, to squeeze. 

To KRINE, Kkeen, v. a. .and n. Y. Crike. 
KUAFE, 9. A coif or net 

Her brycht ttessis envolopit war and wound 
IntiU a kuafg of fyne gold wyrin threid. 

DouffUu, Virgd^ iv. ch. 4, SmaU's ed. 

0. Fr. coif, ooiSe ; Low Lat cojia, a cap ; in M. H. 
Q«r. ku^ff knjufe, a cap worn under the heimet. 

KUNER, 8. A taster. V. Cwinar. 

KUSSE:ir, part. pt. y.Kisaen. 

EIYLESy s. pL A game of chance, called 
also nine-pins; also, the pins used in the 
game. Addit. to Kiles, q. v. 

The great Aigyle led on his ftles^ 
I wat they glanc'd for twenty miles ; 
They hoogh'd the Cbos like nine pin kjfleM, 

Bums, Skmu-Moor, a S. 

S[YMMEOUNy 9. Same as KniMEN, q. v. 

KYNE, s. Kindred ; Douglas, Virgil, i. ch. 
3, Small's ed. A.-S. cyn. 

KYRSET, 9. KiRKSETT, Keraet. 

KYTLE, p. and 9. Tickle. V. Kittle. 



L. 



LAGHT, s. A vulgar prcn. of laft, a loft, 
q. V. V. also Lajt. 

LADLE, LADILL, 8. 1. A burghal duty 
charged on grain, meal, and flour, brought 
to market for sale ; also, the proceeds or in- 
come obtained from that duty. 

The Ladle was an important item of the Common 
Qude in old market burghs, and was farmed or set 
yearly to the highest bidder. At first, and for centuries, 
tho duty was paid in kind— a ladle ful from every boU, 
bat latterly it was commuted to a money payment. 



" The casualities of the merest, callit the LadiH, is 
aett to Robert Millare, meleman, qnhill Whitsonetva- 
day niztocum, for the sowme of nyne scoir merkia 
money, to be payit at the termes Tsit and wont ; 
souertie for payment thairof, Jobne Wilsoun, mer- 
chant ; the termes are third in hand, third at myd 
terme, and the rest at Beltane." Burgh Recs. Olaa- 
gow, 1 June, 1574, I. 14, Rec. 8oc. 

2. The dish or vessel used as the measure in 
exacting this duty; also, the box used ia 
churches for receiving the collection. 
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Ladlbab, Laoillbr, «. The customer of 
die ladle in the grain market ; Burgh Hecs. 
Olaaipm, IL 57, 71, Rec. 8oc . 

LAFTy Lorr, Laoht, «• A block of seats or 
pews in the gallery of a church ; so called 
Decause they rose tier by tier towards the 
back of the gallery ; Burgh Rees. Glasgow, 
IL 157, Bee. Soc. Addit. to Laft, q. v. 

ThoM pcwB bore the name of the pftrtiea who occu- 
pied thea. The froat was alwaya ant apart for the 
■agistnite% umd was called the bailies' iqft. Then 
aaaae the Tarious crafts or guilds, each in its own 
block, which was accordingly called the slover's U^, 
the tailen* Ìe^ the weavers* lafi, Ac, ;'ancf the highest^ 
er fsithest hack set was called *' the oock^lq/t," in which 
odhr the poonst people sat. 

The forsa Lscht represents a Tulgar prou. of the 
tens. A laqje number of words which in E. terminate 
with sound S[/, are.so pron. in S. ; especially in those 
districts that adjoin the Highlands. Thus roogh is 
Mon. rmek; laugh, iaeh; draught and draft, dmehi; 

To LAIK, Latk, Lake, v. n. To sport, play, 
make merry, make fun of ; also, to joust, 
practice sports or games. 

Laik, Laike, Layk, Lake, s. Sport, game, 
friendly contest; mirth, joke, merry-mak- 
ing, Addit to Laik, q. v. 

TUa term in tiie pL, faifct, is used in the South of S. 
\ the sense of playthings, toys, piajfoka^ as in the 
hrnasL *' a lassocVs laiisi. " 



LAimco, Latkino, Latktno, ». Merry- 
making, practice of games, mirth ; syn. 
dafing. Addit to Lauctno, q. v. 

liAiKS, #• ji^ Del. this entry in DiCT. 

The oofTSct leading is ìaitià, implying speech and 
under Lait. 



la the uuoUtion, **she seimlie" should be 'Uhe 
Eoth errors are due to Pinkertoo's version. 



JLAIRIOIOH, 8. The green - woodpecker 
(Piemw widU^ ^y) » ^^ called, the rain- 
biid, rain-fowl, woodspite, popinjay. Addit. 
to Lair-iqioh, q. T. 

Not defined by Jamieson ; but the correct meaning 
is eu ggp et ed_ 
QmL karg^ the rain-bird, rain-goose, popinjay. 

To LAIT, V. a. To allure, etc. V. DiCT. 

In etym. of this term, for ( Lat.) aUkere read aUkere, 

IaAITHLES, adj. Unmannerly ; a form of 
laUle^. Addit to Laithles, q. t. 

Ij AKE, $. Lack, want. V. Laik. 

XAMBES, #• Lammas-day, first day of 
Angnst ; Corshill Baron-Conrt Book, Ayr 
and WigtoQ Arch. Coll.,iy. 106. 

IjAME, g. Harlotiy: a contr. form of 
Lambztrt, q* y. : Heniysony Pract. Mode- 
cyne^ L 20. V* LemanrU. 



LAMPIS, 9. pL Errat. for eampis^ long 
locks, tangles ; Hennrson, Lyoun and Mous, 
L 10, Laing^s ed. v. Campu. 

LANO BOWLIS, «• A game, commonly 
called BawU : also KiUa and Lucky Kiles. 

V.KlLE. 

*'Item, the samyn nycht [28 Apr., 1497], in Sanct- 
androa, to the king to play at the kmg howlUtt zviij. s." 
Aoets. L. H. Trees., I. 33*2, Dickson. 

In an earlier entry the game is called KUtM : thns — 
" Item, that samyn oycht, in Dmmmyn, to the king 
to^ay at the kitis, sxviijs." Ibid., i. 275. 

This game " consisted in endeavourinff, by means of 
a bowl, to knock down as many as possible of the nine 
small pins erected in a frame at a distance of twenty 
or thirty yards from' the player." Ibid., p. 402. 

At fairs, markets, and merry-makings, however, the 
kUet were played by throwins short round sticks of 
oak or ash of from tweWe to fifteen inches long. The 
distance between the player and the pins varied acconl- 
ing to circamstances of ground, weather, amount of 
stakes value of prise, &c. Hence, there were shai'i 
kUea and kmg hkt, ahort botoU and Umg bowU ; but 
whatever might be the manner of playing or the dis- 
tance thrown, the game wa^ usually " erktl " aa " the 
luckg ih7««,** to tempt the young andsimple, and induce 
the ekiUeil or wary to risK their stakes. 

The Ifc H. Treasurer's Accounts show that the king, 
James IV., and many of the nobles, often engaged in 
such gamee. 

LANO LAST, Lakq Lest, «. and adv. 
Long and last ; end, conclusion. 

And for the kmff Utt it wald be nchewid fast. 

And cair nocbt by how deip ye gang ; 
But want ye quyht threid ye can nocht cum speid, 

Blak wslloway mon be your sane. 

StmptU BaUaUt^ ^ 288. 

LANO-LENOTH, $. The whole length ; 
but generally used in adverbial phrases, as, 
^at iang^Ungth^ at last, after all was done; 
^ for Img^lengthf* for a veiy long time, as 
long as possible; ^^He fell a' his lang^lengih^ 
Le., flat down or flat forwards. 

This expression is common in the North of K also. 
y. Brockett's Gloss. 

LANT, Lante, preL Lent, gave ; South of 
- S. - 

LANTTER, 8. A fire-dog or andiron; 
called also a landem ; Bui^h Recs. Peebles, 
1457, p. 119, Rec Soc. v. Landirr. 

O. Fr. amdkr; Mod. Fr. kaadkr^ put for Vandkr ; 
L. Lat cmdma, oncfeiia ; M. Eng. andeme^ later (on- 
cfome, a fire^og. 

LAPSTAR, «. A lobster; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, IL 74, Sp. C. 

Lnttmi$, lempettis, mussillls in schellis. 

Akx. SootVt Po€m$, p. 82, ed. 1882. 

" A.-S. ìompetirt^ a corrupter form of A -S. loptulf a 
oomiption of Lat tocitdat (1) * lobster, (2) a locust.** 
Skeat 

LARD, 8. Errat in DiCT. for Lad^ a lad, 
hind. 

Taken from Pinkerton's version. In the line quoted 
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■M Ùam ■ilalM /nrftriV ^^ml, bftAil. Th* 



ImL Mid kthlyit bira meklt. 

'• Md in Snull't ed. of Dun- 



ftB»ffiT«l 




LASMSN AR, Larunar, Lardner, «. Keeper 
cf Ihe bmler; an officer of the king^B 
wlio had charge of the provi- 
The term is used also as an adj. ; 

•« hri^mar marUi' marts or cattle for 

^M kÌBg's laider. See uuder Mart. Addit 

tD piARMEMBRB], q. T. 

( brden or tiorea for the kins't 
it SeotUnd. They wero esub- 





•f reoeiviog uid storing the 

■id in kind, and the keepers 

bgr tìie lardemar of the royal 

Ib IImì Ezehcqner Rolls reference is made 

■1» Elgin, Perth, Stirling. Falk- 




LARDON, Labdouk, #. Flattery in order 
to Mmi or deceive; a deception, blind, pre- 



•sat to Qaeen Elizabeth by 

,Te Fraaurfor Scotland, Knox 

es the ■««■ ef his MS. HisL of the Reforma- 

,, ••Wavaeasecreit/anioM." Works of 

/beAIL no. 

OL f^. Im^M, ^ A isvt, cut, gird, nip, least broken 




L A1^ «w aad a. Y. mider Let, Let. 

To laiir dnm* To Lat gae or go» Y. under 



LAm^ Lattih, part, pr^ Letting, &c.; 

leducing; draining. Y. 






Lath^ Lattx, Lattik, Latttn, Lutten, 

1. Lei, allowed, granted, hired, 
Fonn of LKXTESf , q* v. 

tiM wtià Seae John has set and to ferroe 

nida AldennaB, Baylyes, and Dene, as to 

theoiHBesiptiiCtsef theBugU' Charters of Edin- 

K SepC l«a; Bee. Soc. 

. aad BoA* be UI pittit na prisonyt hot laitifn 

gif he kM «ay borowis.^ Ibid., 12 Jan., 

lsèeff9lt,"letontOBban. Addit. to Lattin 

V. HMÌsr BOMSCRT. 

dmmjktdkt overfed mutton or beef tikat had 
fstecaa by causing the animal to bleed 
hewn berore it was kdled. Buigh Bees. 
L 21 V. oader Let. 

LATRONE, LAtBOUN, Latrown, Latt- 
9. Corr. of Lectroxe, q. v. 

•eenr frequently in the older Bnrgh 
ihc leprtissnt the common pron. Xifl- 
A'flij— , are used with greater varie^ of 
Y. lomov. 

LAUCH, Lawib, Lawinq, s. Y. Digt. 

A MBsa rimrlTr and more satisfactory etym. for 
ia the fcitowtag, which Prof. Skeat sug- 





loeL tag^ a stratum, la^er; also, the market-Drice of 
a thini^ and hence price in general : much like E. law, 
i.e^ that which ruies. It also mesiis companionship 
or each one's share in an undertaking or barf;»in. 
These latter meanings exactly define the fonn iawin, 
whieh ia made np wiaw, and suffix Mg,—thtX which 
in to pay, and what each one pays. 

LAUDERY, 9. Lewdness, loose-living, 
licentioosnesSy debauchery: syn. T^awdÌM^ 
q. Y. Emt. in Dict. 

Janieeoa was evidently not sure about this wonl, 
although he had oot almost the correct meaning. Uis 
etym., however, is wron^^. 

A. S. ktwei^ lewd, which originally meant ignorant, 
untaught^ the laity as opposed to the clergy ; hence, 
lewdness came to mean the general result of ignorance, 
vis., looee-living, licentiousueM. Lawed is the d. p. 
of Umoam, Iwwkm. to betray. V. Skeat*s Etym. Diet. 
under Lswo. 

To LAUE, Lowe, v. a. To make low, 
humble, subject, keep under; Douglas, 
King Hart, c. i. st. 3. Addit. to Law, q. v. 

LAUR, Laar, 9. Labour, work, use : a pron. 
oommoa among country folks. 

'* . . togiddir with my cxpensis, . . and xiid. 
for my horss kmr that I want eilk day sensin." Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, L 455, 3 Aug., 1548, Sp. C. 

LAUS, «. Errat. for Lans, a lauce. Y. 
Dict. 

A misreMling in Pinkerton*s version. Jamieson'a 
note moat be deleted. 

LAYROCK-HEIGHT, *. as adv. Sky- 
high, to a great height. 

Boer LiBÌe's heart maUt lap the hool ; 

Near Iw^roek-tuight she jumpit. 
Bat mist a fit, an' in the pool 
Ont-owre the head she plumptf, 
Wi' a plunge that night. 

Bams; HaUmoum. 

LAYRIE, LiVRiE, adj. Well cooked, thick^ 
well thickened; used also as a syiion. of 
Lithie, Lythie, q. v. : as, ** lavrU kail,'* well 
thickened, lithed, or lythie broth ; Spald C. 
Misc L 105. 

Now naed regarding kail or broth only ; and while 
originally expressing the goodness or thoroughness of 
the cooking, it now implies rather the abundance and 
goodBesBO? the ingredients. 

Dan. face, to prepare, make up, dress, cook. 

LAW, «• A designation given to hills, etc. 
Y. Dict. 

Four lines from end of this entry instead of 
(Moes.-G) hUaw read hleùw. 

Certainly this term has nothing to do with £. law, 
n decree, or with such names as the Law-hill of & 
place. Its original meanius is "a slope"; Cf. Lat. 
dùm9. See Low in Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

LA WDIS, 9. pL Revels, lewdness, licentious- 
; laUiù of lawdiSf practices of lewdness^ 

Bot yit anldit rubiatouris, 
^ haot the laittis of lawdis, 
Qnhen thay hegyn sic ^wdis, 
To leif thay ar most Isith. 

AUx. SeoU'9Fùemi, p. 87, ed. 1882. 
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IrnmdU is h&n ued like Ìmmierft looM-lÌTÌiig, which 
Jaaii«oo hM wroqglT coi m e ci ed with the A.-S. verb 
to driukt pour out Both teran an aiaeh mora olotely 
•llMd to K famC y. X«MÌa> 

LAWRENCE, Laurencb, Lourencb ; 

LaWRIB LAURIBy LOURIB; Lawby» 

•Laurt, Lourt, «• 1. Ymrioiis forma of 
the common name for the fox; the first set 
represents the name in foil; the others the 
coiloqaial forms of it 

B«t hiid or houd that wold thne Upt ; 

I Ing for Uado lott wt fo bjto. 

And qooDcht our hugrjr Mmttytn 

O quftt a pny, m flair aaa fitt I 

Qood Lmormet, ths, thaak bm for thatt ! 

iM SUmf9 ihtmm, pi 18. 

An tho fariatica of tha fall maria oecar in thia 
aatÌTÌfal poam on Chanoelior Maifland ; hut the form 

Serallv adopted hj aathora ia Lmtremèe. Moat 
loantlyy howarer, tha term oocnn in the contracted 
oollfliÌBÌaì forma lamrie, Iparie ; and tha f reaueacy 
with which it ooeua» together with the number of 
anthora iriio aaa it» teatif jr that the name haa been in 
coanmon vaa all over the coontry far aantarica paatL 

Dr. Jamiaaoo'a remarka apon thia word (voder tha 
form Lnfrie), aad apedaU^ hia lUtement reytrding the 
aljmologjr of it^ ara practically of little worth ; indeed. 
Hie greater part of the article ia qaita ootaide of the 
onbjaeti and even what rdatca to it ia not aatiafactory. 
The aaBM ia derived from O. Fr. iarrMceaa, ** a pu- 
farar. lUchar, little theefe ;" Cotgr. The apineaa of 
tha tann ovita explaina ita aeceptanee and general 
adoption all over Scotland. Banidea^ the ahorter forma 
Lanrie, Lawiy, Loarie, ara rapreaantcd in O. Fr. by 
the forma larnw» and Urre^ thie^ plondarer. V. Cot- 
grara'a 



called 



2. The great bell of a chnich 
Laurence, Lonrie^ Lang Lonrie. 

In oldan timee thia baU waa mag oa important ooca- 
■oaa only ; bat after the Refonnation it waa need aa 
. the worfcman'a caU-baB in the monip^ and the bed- 
battalttiffht V. BoighReca. Olayw, L 232. 

** And ne [the aacriataa] aale ger nag earfpyr oontin- 
aak, al boor and tyme ancht and woafc. Atoar he aal 
aoeht ring Lattrtnee at tha aaale meaaa nor menyngia, 
hot for Um nobill and hooorabill peiaonia of the town, 
witboot leif of the alderman and the eoanaale." Burgh 
ReoB. Abaidaan, L 72; Oct. 1903; Spi C. See alao 
IIL4a. 

In oathadral and other laige ehnrehea the bella wera 
pnaially dedicated to favorite or patron oainta ; but 
in Scotland tike great bell waa conunonly allotted to 
St. Lanranca, ana went by hia name. In man^ of our 
laiga towna the heU nug at ten o*cloek, night, ia called 
lioarie, lai^ Lonrie^ big JLonrie ; and itaeall ia atill, at 
laaat acknowledged to be, the aiflaal for reapectable 
pei^la to ratira homeward from caua or amnaementa. 

LÀWRY, Lawr, « Laurel, the emblem of 
eicellence, victory, &c Fr. laurier. 

. . tbow aold ba h je reaowait. 
That did ao moay Tictorrse opteya ; 
Thi criitall helme with (awry aaJd^De^erownjt. 
Dunbar, WeUmmtù 



K SUwart, L 67. 

LAWTOOHE, #. Lojaltj. V. Laute, 
Lawta. 

To LAY toe or lo» v. a. Besides the primary 
meaning, put, brin^ or place togetner, this 



V. is used with the sense of (1), to lay on, 
exert, apply, expend ; as, ^ Ye may laj/ tae 
the water now, {.e^ let on or apply the 
Mrater, as in starting a mill ; ** Begin now, 
and lai/ tae your hale strength,** i.e., exert 
or expend it* 

2. To close, shut ; as, *' Zay tae the lid now," 
i.e., close it; ^Lay tae the door ahint ye,** 
shut it. 

3. To lay a hand tae or to, to lay oni*e hand 
tae or to, to commence, begin, take part iti ; 
to undertake, become resjionsible for; as, 
*^ I have not laid a hand tae't yet ; ^ ** Na, 
na, I canna lay my han* to that wark, nor 
will I provide siller for't.'* 

Lat-tae, Lathie, «. 1. A hold-fast built 
into the wall of a byre at the head of each 
stall, and to which the cow is closely tied 
up : in Orkney called a lathie. 

2. A contest of any kind; as, ^^The twa cast- 
out, and had a grand lay-tae ; but I jist let 
them hae't out ; " West of S. 

To LAYNE, V. a. To conceal, hide ; "* noght 
to layne^ not to hide anything, to tell the 
whole truth. V. DiCT. 

The three entriea under thia heading ought to be 
combined : they repreaent the aame word under alightly 
different meaninga. In the first entry the definition 
la wrong : in tiie aecond, which has no definition, the 
atatementa are in part correct : in the third, the 
definition ia correct, but needleaa diflScaltiea are raised 
regarding ita application. In all»three entriea, how- 
ever, the etymology ia wrong, almost entirely. 

The origin of tho term is IceL leyna^ to hide, conceal. 

LAYS, #. pL Leas; or short for lasor9^ 
leasureSf lesures, low grassy lands, pastures. 
y. Lesuris. 

Upon that night when Fairies light 

Ou Csssilia Downans dance. 
Orowre the lajft in splendid olaze, 

On sprightly oousem prsuce. 

Monu, HalloweeHf at. 1. 

To LAYT, r. a. To look for, seek, seek 
after. Addit. to Layt, q. v. 

Del. the note under this term : the suggestion is a 
mistake. 

This term is not common in S., and is now almost 
confined to the southern and border diatrtcts. Its 
compound /oriek, to forsake, desert, is still used in 
various diatricta. V. Forletf in DicT. 

IceL UUa, to aeek, aearch ; Dan. lede, 

LEADER, Ledar, «. A driver, carter, 
carrier; " &dare« of burne,** water-carriers, 
carriers of bum-water ; Burgh Recs. Edin- 
burgh, n. 141, Rec. Soc. 

Water for culinary purposea waa called tpring or 
weU-wattTf and hard-waier ; and that uaed for waahing^ 
cleanaiog, Ac, waa called frera or r»eer-iMi/er, and 
•ofi-waUr. Until comparatirely late yeara the oocu- 
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pfttion of water-cMTÌer was followed by a Ihtm namlMr 
of moil and women ; aooie eaniod 6f Imbo, to., in 
paiU, stoapa, lam tin earn, or a aUad*; aoaa by 
narrow, i.a.| in a oarrel aet on a banow ; and aoma by 
eart — ^iboaa wera tba Uaden, Tba qnantiky takan al 

aJa 



aaoh load by tkaae oarrien waa call 

* Tha atiuid waa a barral opan al ana and, and 
earriad batwaan two by maana of apokaa^ aa a hand- 
barrow ia. 

LEAME, adj. Splendid, gaudy. Y. Leme, 
9. and •• 

"For aa Lacanna to Ceaar aayaa (who after tho 
Pharsalian dafcata of Pompey his boat did inhibite to 
bnma, that ia after the Romane vae to Imry the slane), 
CapU 0miUa teUu$ qua gemuk^ eoeh iegUmr qm mm^ kabH 
veiuuiu The which transuersed meaaea — 

The earth is readr to reoeioe her broods. 
And bsamna will oonsr when lesiiis taaibss cannot 
do'ida. 

Anas y JTunttMrMU; ch. X 

To LEAP, Leip, V. o. ToparboiL V.Leep. 
LEAR^f 9. A lamplighter. Y. Lkerie. 
LECTION^ Lectioun, «. Election, choice. 

**, • • and than tha oonrtfansytabont^ ilkeman 
be hia awn tos oaf thair UciiomH to the aayd Schir 
John« and gaf hym lef thaiityU.** Bnivh Race. 
Peebles^ U Jnns, 1462. 

Lat. Uetiù, election, choice. Cf. tha keHù semMiuM of 
the Romana. ' 

LEDIN, Ledne, LiDNEy adj. -Lead, leaden, 
for or snited for lead; as, ^'Udm nalis," 
nails nsed in fastening lead. 

" . . . for easting of the ÌkUe gvtters and mend- 
of thame.** Bargh Reca. Eiliubaigh, 11. 367, Rec. Soc. 

" Item for plantiour nalis, /irfac nalis, and dur nslis 
io the Ucht [i.e., loft] and uther wark.** Ibid., II. 366. 

A.-S. Udd, Dan. and Sw. /bcf, lead ; M. K Iml. 

LEENGYIE, adj.\ V. Dic^ 

Thia ia simply à var. of " Lanyie," and ahonld be 
oombined with it : both forms are atiU need.- 

LEETy 8. ' One portion of manj, etc V. 

DlCT. 

In Uat panL of this entry, A.-S. kbte ahonld be 
A.-S. A^. 

LEEVINLANE. V. Dict. 

Thia exprsasion is not pecnliar to Ayra. : it ia com- 
mon in varions diatrieta, cTcn in Orkney alao^ where it 
ia pron.. Uevin Uen, 

To LEEZE, Lkese, v. a. Y. Leis, Leis 
Me. 

LEFFEN, «. The name given to a farm or 
township in the Western Isles consisting of 
a halfpenny land. 

** In the Islands the township usually consisted of 
what waa called a penny land, but occasionally of the 
halfpenny land, termed htfftn. These penny lands, 
howerer, were of different aisea." Skene'a Celtic 
ScoUand, lU. 371. 

Qael. Utìijktin^ comp. of /eTA, hal^ and pc^Aian, a 
penny. 

LEO-DOLLAR, Leoed-Dolour, LEQon- 
DOLLOR, «. A* coin of the United Piovin- 
(Sup.) U 



ces worth about fifty-eight shillingB, Sootsi 
Errat in DiGT. 

" Johne Rankine peraewed Mine Rcaa^ taliyour, for 
withholdÌQs from him ane le^ed dialamr, at 6 a., anent 
the niffer of ane horae." CorahiU Baron-Conrt Book. 
Ayr and Wigton Arch. CSalL, IV. 104. 

Not " a dollar of Leige,** aa angi^eated by Jamieaon. 
b«t ao called from its having the '* imprsaaion of a man 
in armea with one leg, and a ahield containing a coat 
of armea covering the other leg, upon tike one syd, 
which does nsoal^ paaa at the rate m fiftie-eight shil* 
lings Scots money. '^ Coinage of Scotland, by B. W. 
Cochran.Patriek, Vol U. p. 158, No. zlv. Addit. to 
Lra^DoLLOB. 

LEOEINCE, «. Licence, permission, libertj. 

**. . . and the Ugtmùt gevin to Tnfremen to aaill 
with merehandeise, and wa sind occnpy the fredome of 
this gnd tonne." Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 94, 8p. C. 

LiS. ItgoTt^ to send, depnte^ appoint, and henoe 
allow in the aenae of make lawful : (tfj being hers tho 
stem of kx^ a law. 

LEO-HARNES, «. Oreaves, armour for the 
legs ; Douglas, Virgil, xii ch. 7. 

LEIDSTERNE, «.- Loadstar, pole-star. Y. 

[LODE-STERXE.] . 

And sik ArctuTus quhilk we odl the teidUemt, 

UouffUu, VirgO^ i. oh. 1, SmaU'aed. 

To LEIND, V. ft. To go, wend; also, to 
consort, connect, ally. Addit. to Ledtd, 
q. V. 

Thay wsld with nobill men be nemmit^ 
Syne Uittsadty to lawar UimdU: 
So find I thair affectionn 
Controtr thair complezioan. 

Alex, Aotl't /*<«aM, p. 71, ed. 1SS2. 

** To lawar Uituiis^** to men of lower rank they go of 
their own accord, Le., they connect themselves, oon- 
aort, cohabit. Jamieaon'a etym. ia correct, tiz., IceL 
^adia, to land, settle, take up one's abodo ; but it alao 
meana "to cloae with one another;" Cleasby and 
Vigfnason ; and the term has a much wider range of 
meaning than is represented in the Dicr. It meana 
«*to go, wend," in AUit. Rom. Alexander, II. 379, 393 ; 
<*to rest, tarry for a season,** Ibi<L, L 221, Barbour, 
iii. 747, T. 125; '*to consort^ cohabit,'* aa in the 
example from Scott ; " to abide, dwell,** aa in quota- 
tiona m Dicr., q. t. 

LEINE, «. ifisprint for Lerae. Y. Dict. 

To LEIR, Lear, v.a. To learn ; to teach, 
y. Lare. 

LEISK, Lesk, 9. The groin. V. LiSK. 

To LEE, V. n. To leak, drain, filter. 

Lek, «. 1. A leak ; the drop from a tap or 
spigot ; also, leakage ; as, ** Set a can to kep 
the /e£. The lek rins to a gallon a week." 

2. The pit in which a tanner soaks the baric, 
and from which the tan-liqnor is drawn off 
for use. 

It ia ao called becauae the liquor leaks or filten from 
it into a sidc'chamber calle«l the Itk-ee ; and from thin 
well it ia drawn off to the tan-pitSL 
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Lbkhsm^ •• Leakineas, leaking. 

** • • aod eam within ìIm li*win and port of tlie 
WÈÌd bwgli b« MM north eitt wind and teHem of mm «C 
linir mSà ■ehippb." Bush Booa. Aberdeen L 43^ 
It Jnly^ IfiOS^ Sk C. 

led. iekih to drip, dribblo, bak ; Dmi. kdbe. Dm. 
iMm;M.KUtaC 

LE-LANE, Lea-Lane, adv. All akm^ 
kmelv, in loneliness ; ** mj le^ane^^ all by 
nTself, with no one near me, or with no one 
bdonging to me. 

LEMANRIE, Labienkie, Lame, «. The 
arts, practices, or delights of lovers; hence, 
free-loTe, carnal delight, fascination of lore ; 
also^ illicit love, harlotry, adultery. Addit. 

to LeMANRT, liAMENBYy q. T. 

Olf liellk Inft eamiBii of yoor Lamtmriep 
Tov Ivif aod last heir pUnalia I deaj. 

Rotttmd, Qmrt tf Vtmus, iiL 481. aT..& 

With aidant Infa acho holdis ma at bart| 
In daaa earaga and Tailyeant ▼ictoria, 
Behofaidii ma with fìide ofZasMiine, 
Beho elaithia ma with eUrflds of eortatic 

Ibid.. L m. 

In Inat aztract mtaprintad Lamnarie ; and in Glaaa. 
k dafinad na "aorcary," in both paaaai{aa. Snch n 
■aaning ia impoaatbla in either paaaage, and ia not im- 
|died bgr the term itielL Olamoury, in the aeaae of 
file faeeination of love, loTe-apella, might aenre to re- 
pnaent eome of the appUcationa of the teim. V. Ltf- 

MAHB, Lllf MAN. 

TIm contracted form lame occnra in Hearjaaa. 
fkact. Medecjrne, L 20. 



To 



r. It. V. DiCT. 



**Thiè E. gieam, thoagh ao often oonfaaed with Imw^ 
ÌB ia no waj allied to it. Leme ia A-.S. Uoma; but 
^faoai ia A.-S. ^fom." Skeat 

liENCE, •• Lit a lance, i.e., a prick; 
** worth a lenee^ worth a prick, worth speak- 
ing of, in the least, at all. 

Ihia four fchaldia of pryca in to preaanea 
War chea jeit ao chavalraa, that no creator 
Of h>kia nor lynx myeht looa worth a faice. 

iroiifa<0, L 606, Aakian MS. 

To IjENCH, V. a. and n. To spring, bound; 
as, ** He lenehed owre the bum like a grew.** 
West of S. Addit. to Lench, q.r. 

Lench, «. A spring, bonnd, leap. 

** Aa for leroboama Prophet . . the aenaa ia, thai 
being jprenented by death (aa he waa by the lyona 
imcA) Ca ahonld nener see home nor ly in the common 
laif« bj n peaceable death." Blame of KirkbnriaU, 
cb. 19. 

Fir. loMetT, to hurl, fling ; lanoe^ a lance ; from Lnl. 



LENTEN, 8. Spring, the spring season; 
Orkn. Addit. to Lextren, q. v. 

To LEP, r. a. To lap, lick np; pret. and 
part. pt. UpiU Addit. to Laip, q. v. 

". . qnhilk blnid qnhen the dogfpa had Uj^ 
ftheirof they instantly deit.*' Triala for Witchcraft, 
8)pald. Miao. L 12D. 

leel. i/tpfOt A.-S. lapian, Dan. Ube, to lick np. 



LEPRONy Lbfrouk, «• A young rabbit or 
hare. 

** r w>fyd ÌM r that the eonyngb and 2e/iraii^« be aparii 
betwiz [ ] «ad AlhaUowmca,** Bnigh Beca. Edinburgh, 
n. 231. 

O. Fh ieperin, of or belonging to a hare ; htpereaUf 
a yonng rabbit; Gotgr. 

LERIT, Leirit, Letbtt, preL and part pU 
Learned, instructed, taught V. Lare. 

LESSURE,*. y.Lieharjf. 

LE8TY, adj. Skilful, expert, ingenious: 
^the letiy beuer**; Kingis Quair, st 157, 
Skeat'B Ed. Y. Liste. 

A.-S. iijf, art. 

LET. The foUowinir uses of Ut have been 



overiooked in the 



ig use 

DiCT. 



To Let o/, v. o. To fire, shoot ; as, ^ He 
kt af the gun.'' Like Let gan or go^ s. 2, 
q. V. 

To Let dban, tr. a. 1. To descend : as, ^ Noo 
jist lA yersel cbim the stair canny,** i.e., 
descend cautiously. 

2. To demean, degrade: as, ^I winna Ui 
myael dow\ sae for twice the siller.** 

3. To lower, reduce, drain ; as, ^* to Ui doun 
Jkik^ to reduce overfed mutton or beef by 
hleedinir the animal for hours before 



slaughtering it. 

'*Tliat an fleacheonrta bring thair fleache to the 
■ercat croce^ and that thai blaw nana thairof, nor yit 
id U doiiae, nor aoore it» mder the pane of Tiij. a.'* 
Burgh Race. Peeblea, 15 Jnly, 1555, Rec. Soc. 

** It ia atatnte and ordanit that thair be na muttoun 
aeoirit on the bak nor na pairt thairof, nor yit latiin 
dmm before, hot ane aooir owder befoir or behynd, 
wader the pane of vii j. a. ilk fait ; and that na martea 
be bowbreait nor lailm doun, nmler the aame pane.** 
Bnrgh Reea. Gkagow, 6 Oct. 1574, L 26, Rec Soo. 

The *' UUim dtmm ofjkaek '* waa a trick of the fleaher- 
trade oommon aU oyer the country, and practiaed for 
eentnriee in apite of the atem enactmenta of the magia- 
tratea, and the heavy finea inflicted in order to put it 
down. It waa a bwbarona, cruel method of reclnctiig 
the raaap flaronr of the fleah of animala — moatly aheep 
— ^that were deemed too fat. Slight inciaiona were 
made in the tail or in the lower part of the breaat of 
the animal, and it waa left to bleed alowly for aonto 
honra before it waa pat to death. When the bleeding 
waa at the tail, the animal waa aaid to be UtUn «ir 
iaUim doun behind ; and when it waa at the breaat, it 
waa aaid to be Inttia ifoan ftf/bre. Thia cmelty ia no^v 
unknown in the trade ; but half a century haa not 
paaaed aiaoe it ceaaed to be perpetrated. 

To Let gat or go^ v. a. To let loose, set, 
send; as, ^^He Ut go the dog at him.'* 
Addit. to Let gae or go^ q. r. 

To Let not, Lat ootj v. a. To open, open 
up; as, ^fo 2ff oof a girran,*' to lance or 
<^n up a boil : also, to widen, enlarge ; as^ 
^iùUioùiK sleeve or a skirt. 
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LETBIN, Lbtrok, Lrtrown, «• V. Lbt- 

TBBOX. 

LdUrim k mdmily borrowed from O. Fr. IrfrtM, 
vkiek ÌB à&ttwwdi^ ad from Lat 2Mlorittm» as stated by 
JjMBÌeMB» but from L. lAt. iecfriniifii, which is from 
Ok. Mktnm, Pltob. he was misled by finding Udorimm 
as eau of the aynon. of Uierone in Prompt ranr. The 
lerma^ howereri have no etym. connection. 

The primary sense of the word is bed, eonA; hence, 
fmf /br a hoik; bnt it has no connection w«th Lai. 




LEVER, M. Errat in Dicr. for lyre^ com- 
plexion, countenance. 

A mistake in Pinkerton'a Tertion. Bel. the note : 
lor iomektd is a misreading of louehed, bending down, 
drooping Y. dir Oawayne, Oloss. 

LEVER. Lever &urd/ rather bj far, veiy 
much rather, preferred rather. 

bonch of blood by ma's been spilt ; 

Ssek not jonr death frae me ; 
rd Imtr hm it had been myael 

Than either him or thee. 

€fa Monce, ti. 48, 

1ÀL raikar rather; lMit» while lourd is often used 
like kwer or Itifer, it is much moro frequently need as 
or part, pt ; and this is confirmed bv the use 
ry Imu% whidi oocnrs nearly always with a verbal 
n^ It is in this acceptance that the last mean- 
mg; " prefeiTed rather," has been given above. See 
mmmplea vader Lour. 

Lbteeest, Leayerest, Lieferest, adv. 
Rather, much rather: superl. of lie/^ and 
used as a strong form of Lever, q. v. 
Orkney. 

LEVEBIE, «• Leave or permission from 
the owner : still in use. Addit to 
Levers', q. v. 

The term oocnrs in the mystery-play of Christ's 
entry into Jemsalem, in the question of the porter to 
the diaeipleB. 

Sale, what are jo that makis here maistrie, 
To loose thea bestis withoute Uverie Ì 
Tow ssmes to bolde— 

York M^tUry Ptay, p. 203, L 66. 

IntheOIosii. it is rendered d«/ivery. 
Ol Fir. livr^delivery, that which is delivered, given, 
orgnated. Y. Cotgr. Diet. 

LEVIN, Lbwyn,'«. Living, means of living, 
snstenancei provision : lewyn^ Burgh Recs. 
Peebles, 13 Dec.^ 1456, Rec. Soc. 

LE V YNE, Lewyx, e. A kind of light canvas. 

"£t inempdone trigintaquinoue alnanim de UvvneJ" 
Eieh. Rolls, Soot II. 444. 

"De qua oomputat in psnno colons, tela lata et 
strida, cannbio grosso et subtili sive /etryit." Ibid, p. 
S71, where it is misprinted lelbyiu 

LEYRYT, preL Learned, were learning; 
Burgh Recs. Peebles, 19 Jan., 1466. V. 
Lake, Lerit. 

LIBRÀR, LiBRAREy «. Library ; a house, 
room, or press, in which books are kept; 
Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, IV. 183. Fr. 
Hbrairef id. 



This term is a e aw e ly kmmd in oor Beeotds boCsfw 
the beginning of the ISth eent. : till then, the word 
most oommoniy nsed was bibiioiiUek; and a Ithnriaa 
was caUed a MolieOscwfc. 

LICHER (ch soft), LiCHOUB, Ltchoub, a. 
A lecher, lecherous person ; Dunbar, Tut 
Maryit Women, I. 174 ; Douglas, ViigiU 
iv. prol. 

Pron. lucher ma lo K k er {ek soft) in Westef 8. 
LiCHEROUS, adf. Lecherous, lascifioos; 
Sempill Ballates, p. 200. 

Now to refoims thsir lyUhy Ikkenm lyvis, 
Oed gife the gmes annis this guid new yeir. 
AUz, ScoU, Nem Ytir Gift tx» Qmsrc Jfofy, st & 

LlOHORT, LrCHORT, LUCHEIE, LeSSURE, 9. 

Lechery, lascivioosness ; Dunbar, Tna 

Maryit Wemeo, L 445: luekrie^ Alex. 

Scott's Poems, a. 9, ed. 1882: festiv^ 

Henryson, Pract. jifedecyne, 1. 20. 

O. Fir. JeeAeor, lsdha% lit. one who lieka ap, a mam 
addicted to glutton/ and lewdness : ^ewAcar, ledienma : 
from O. H. Oer. /eoUn. to Usk. V. Shcat'a Etjm. Diet. 



LICHIS, «. pL Lights, tapers, altar-Iij 
this pron. is still common. 

". . . denisitaadordandall thetakismeaof thn 
wmtteris of this gnid townn to {My and deliner yeirfin 
at the natittitie of ew Lord, callit Yowill, the ìSckù ef 
wax, to the hononr of God, onr lady, and thair palnma 
Sanct Nicholace, oonfocme to thair anld vee and ooa- 
snetnd ; that is to eajr» eaery takisman of the rnik and 
Done, thre /*cA«f ... to be gevin to the Ueku 9Ì 
onr altans of onr la4y ciooe in the lofti and Sanct 
Nicholace," etc. Hugh Bees. Aberdeen. I. 149, IS 
Dec, 1533, Sp. C. 

The term occurs repeatedly in this entry, and 
thron^oot theee Boca., bnt is sometimes 



LICHT-HORSEMEN, e. pi. Plunderew, 
reivers, raiders: like the moiB-^roopere of 
the border; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, IIL 
118, Rec. Soc. 

LICK, s. A small quantity of anything; as, 
a lick of salt, a lick of sugar: and a piece 
of work that has been carelessly or impei^ 
fectly done, or has had slight attention 
bestowed on it, is said ^ to have got a Uek 
and a promise.** 

LIDDEli, LiDDERNEs, 9. Sloth, laziness. 
« III I he*s jist ill wi' the Udder,'' i.e, op- 
pressed with laziness : liddernee, Rauf Coil* 
zear, s. 61. V. Lidderì((/. 

LiDDERON, LiDROKE« 9» A lazv, sloveulr, 
or careless person ; Sonth and West of S« 
V. Ladroxe. 

The etym. of lultler giren by Jamteson ia impossibin : 
that suggested by Rud«liman is certainly correct. A. -8l 
ìì^thre, It/ther, mul, wicked : to which (term. Uederiick, 
careleM, etc. is allied. V^. under Liudeb. 

LIE, 8, A term used in golfing: — (1.) The 
inclination of a club when held on the 
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gnmnd in the natural position for striking. 
(8.) The situation of a ball — ^gcjod or bad. 

To LIE. The following peculiar uses of this 
Terb are common all over the country. 

To Lib iy, v. n. 1. To lie aside, apart, or 
awaj from others of the same kind; as, 
•* Let that ane Us by till it's sortit." 

S. To lie or remain unused, to stand idle; as, 
^Let the lame horse lie by for a week." 

8. To commit adultery. Y. LY-Br, «. 

My Father ww ado Erie and liad ane wyfe, 
Tbooht he aboeit hie bod j and lav by, 

aempiU Baltaiet, p. 134. 

4, To keep off, stand back or away from, let 
alone; as, when a shepherd calls in his dog 
from the sheep, he orders it to lie by. 

To Lis awre near. To be too fond of; as, 
''That cat /ies owre near the fire to be a 
good hunter: also, to be too much cared 
for or fondled ; as, ^That lass lies oxere near 
her mither to make a guid wife." 



LIEOEy B. A subject Y. Dicr. 

Thm derivatioii of iUge, from Lat. ligaius, bound, aa 
cÌT«a by JamieaoD, waa long and commonly accepted, 
Mt ii BOW (Uacarded. That it haa come throuch the 
1^. Uget lic^e, is certain ; and that liffe ia allied with 
Ugaifis bj earlpr French writera ia aleo certain ; but 
ar?«fiil companaoa haa ahown that this connection waa 
a mietabtt and haa caused confusion in the varioua 
|B»^M»kiMjp of the term ; and that the history of the 
tetm beloff* thia eoofasion, points undoubtedly to 
•O. H. Oenn. Mae, licfae (Mod. Germ. iedi(f), free. 
litttè gives the origin of the term aa uncertain : but 
Bargay and Brachet quite certainly ffive it as Germ. 
hdig. Taking this acceptation of the term, a iiege 
lord waa n lord of or ortr lieffts, forming a /ree band 
or band oi /rte-tmuk ; for, his lieges or Uege-meUt though 
bound to him in the strictest manner, were free from 
aU astriotiona or service to the soil, and therefure free 
to follow bim wherever he called or led. V. Skeat'a 
Xtym. Diet 

LiIFEY, adj. Cheeiy, meny, entertaining; 

also, active and pushing in business. Addit* 

to LiFBT, q. T. 

Tbk tetm ia still current in various districts of the 
oonatry, and ia generally used in the senses given 
above. 

IjIFILT, Lifilie, ado. With life and spirit; 
heartily, merrily. , 

XjIFINESSi 8. Liveliness, energy, spirit, mirth. 
LIEAME, #. Body. V. Licatm. 

LiKAMT-DOCKS, LiKMY-DOCKS, 9. An old 

name for the pilli>ry, jougs, gyveBy &o. 

Loo^ after the pillory, the jougs, and all such modes 
of punishment had been abolished, this temi was U8e<l 
to impreaa the youthful mind with ideas of dreadful 
poBÌahment consequent on wrung-doiug, and especially 
OD prowling about in forbidden places. The strange 



jail-like name of the place or thing (the meaning of 
which waa carefully concealed), and the vague, dire 
eonsequencee threatened, rouaed an indescribable 
terror in the offisader, which no known reality could 
prodnee. Kativea of the West of 8. will no doubt re- 
oogniae the tena, and amile aa they recall the terror ii 



LIKE, Ltke, adj. I. Looking, with the 
appearance of; as, f/^/{(e, ilMooKÌng ; good- 
fykey good-looking; hame^like^ with the 
appearance of home, or homely-looking. 
Addit. to [Like, adj^ 

I grant I had ane Doocbter was aoe Qnene, 
Buth gude and fair, gentill and LilMrall, 
Dotit with vertawis and wit Katurall ; 



Prignaat in Sprelt, in all things honoarabill, 

ken faaoorsbtlL 
SempiU BaUaUs, p. 1S4. 



Losty, gode 



spreit, u 
lyke, to 



2. Similar, eqaal, even. 

In the game of anlf, when both parties have played 
the aame number m strokes, they are said to be like, 
and they say to each other (iie-«ra-ioe-/ie. V. Golfer'e 
Handbook, p. M. 

3. As a #•; liief the like^ even (as opposed to 
odd), the even stroke, are terms in golfing. 
Also, the match, the equal, one in every 
respect similar, as, in matching ribbon, 
cloth, etc. one shows the pattern and asks, 
^ Ha'e ye the tike o' that t ^ 

In golfing, the stroke which makes a* player equal 
with hia opponent is called *'the lU-e.*' "If jrour 
opponent has played one stroke more than you — i.e., 
« the odd,' your next atroke wiU be * ^ like.' '^ Golfer'a 
Handbook, pi 35. 

4. As an adv. implying desire, intention, neces- 
sity, or constraint ; as, '^ Weel, just say I'm 
Hì^ to gang the mom,'' i.e.« I am purposing 
or intending to do so : '* If ye do that ye're 
like to pay for it," i.e., you will be bound, 
compelled, or constrained to do so; West 
and 3oQth of S. 

Thia use of like is common in the North of ^E. also. 
▼. BroekeU s Oloea. 

LILLY-LOW, 9. Lit., a little flame, but 
used in nursery parlance for a bright light, 
a bonny light, ** a bonnie wee low." 

Dan. lille, little, and Ine, a light, flame. 
Under Low, «., in DiCT., this term is discussed ; but 
neither meaning nor etymology is correct. 

LBIE-CRAI6, Ltme-Craio, «. A lime 

2uarry, a limestone-cliff; Burgh Recs. 
Hasgow, II. 177, Rec. Soc. 

LIND. /^/ OH lindf leaves on the trees; 
Dunbar and Kenncdie, 1. 196. Addit. to 

LlND. 

This phrase is used in expressions denoting length 
of time, greatuow of number, etc. ; as, ** Last while 
there's Iti/ oa /me/,'* i.e., as long aa leaves gi^^ on 
trees ; " Ma nor there is le{/ on lind," i.e., more 
numerous than the leavca on the trees, or than leavea- 
in a fonntt. 
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LINE, Ltnb,«. Lint V.Lin. 
UNOLE, «. and V. V. Linobl. 

LINGY, adj. and *. Applied to the greasy 
surface that settles on stagnant water; 
Orkn. 

UPNIT, LypnTT, preL and part pt of LlP- 
PEN. Trusted, expected ; Douglas, Virgil, 
Bk. ▼. ch. 14, Small's ed 

To LIRT, LiRTE, V. a. To deceive, beguile ; 

more commonly beUrt; syn, gawk^ be^iowk; 

West of S. 
LlET, LiRTK, s. Cbeat, deception, fooling, 

go-by; '•He gied her the firC ie., the 

Blip, go-by, or, he befooled her ; syn. gowk 

LIS, intefj. Alas I lù-a-lù, alas, alas I Prob. 
only the local pron. of E. alas I Orkn. ' 

LISOME, adj. Lawful : a form of Lcsum, 
q. T. Burgh Bees. Glasgow, IL 260. 

LIST, Ltst, $. Border, hem, edge ; syn. roon, 
rund^ Ayrs. rung; Kingis Quatr, at 178. 

LITHLESS, adj. Cheerless, comfortless; 
cold and hard. V. Lithe, adj. 

The mtthericM bdrnio creeps to his Una bed. 
Ntne covers his canld back or h&^ hiji bare held ; 
His wee hackit heelies are hanl as the aim, 
An' IttAiett the lair o' the mitherless Uim. 

IT. Thorn, Th4 MiiherUst Baim. 

LIVR A, s. Vent : the opening in the roof 
of a house for the smoke to escape by ; 
Orkn. and ShetL E, louver. 

Sach moke-ymta may ttiU be seen in Tarioua dis- 
tricts of the HÌKhlands and in the Hebrides. Regard- 
ing thoM in the far north, see Hibbert's Shetland, p. 1 15. 

loeL ijdri, Norse llore, Dan. fjore, Sw. liure, the 
loaver or smoke vent in the roof of a house, where the 
fire ia made in the middle of the floor. 

LOB, parL pt. Gelded, libbed : lolh^ver^ a 

rlded horse, Dunbar, Tua Maiyit Wemen, 
387. V. under Lib. 

LOCALITIE, 9. Apportionment of a levy 
or impost on a town or district for the sup- 
port of soldiers^ or purposes of war ; Cors- 
hill Baron Court Book, Ayr and Wigton 
Arch, ColL, IV. 172. Adcut to Locality. 

The localUv was taken sometimes in money, some- 
times in food, clothes, silver-plate, etc., acconling to 
oireomstances. The term was often nsed ia the gene- 
lal sense of ceu, hmposi, V. Book of War Committee 
of Kirkcadl»i|^t. 

LOCHE, «. Bakin-loche, Alex. Scott's 
Poems, p. 27, ed. 1882. V. Bakin-Lotch. 

LOCHT, adj. A form of fo<cA, thick, stout, 
aubstantiaL 

*'Ninian OUhagy is fand in the wrang for tninnng 
and hoisting thehaill officeris, calling thame false 
beggares, Ijmmoris, and towaes, and that he suld belt 



ton of thaime with ane heki ning." Burgh Recs. 
Glasgow, L 190, Reo. 8oc. 

LOGGERAND, adj. Loose-hanriug, bug 
and unshapely, sprawling. V. LooOAR. 

Htr hiogand browis, and hir Toee aa hsoe 
Hirlw»fWMilegglt,andhirhankjrhvde. 

Utnr^mm, Paddok and Mmu, 14». 

LOIK-HERTIT, drf/. Kindly disposed: Dun- 
bar, L 79, ed. Lamg. V. LuiK-HARTrr. 

LOIKMAN,^. V.LocKMAN. 

LOKIN, LocKiN, LOKYN, part pt. Locked, 
enclosed, enfolded; Kineis Quair, sL 135 ; 
interlocked, closely folded, as, tokyn-aowan^ 
the globe-flower ; but the common form is 
lucken or lukin^ q. r. 

LONE, #. Errat in DiCT. for forre, a laurel : 
a form of LORER, q. v. 

A misreading in Pinkerton's Tcrsion. Del. note: its 
suggestions are altogether wrong. 

LONGEIT, ;>re^ V. DiCT. 

May be read loutftU, lodged, as sUted by Jamiwon, 
and this reading agrees better with the context it is 
so printed in the Huntorian Club issue of the Banna- 
tyne MS. 

LONGEOUR, Lounger, *. A sluggard, 

lazy one ; •* lurkandlike a longeour" Doug- 
• las, Virgil, viii. proL 0. Fr. longard. 

LONYE, LUiVYE. s. Loin. V. Lunyie. 

LOO, s. Milk horn, ie., the porous bone in- 
side the bonis of cattle ; Orkn. In ShetL 
called Slo, q. ▼. 

LORE, part. pt. Errat in DiCT. for logh 

low. V. under Lorre. 
LORN, part. pt. Lost, destroyed, ruined ; 

Douglas, Virgil, xiL cL 6. 

A.-S. Uren, lost ; part. pt. of /«Moa, to lose. 

LORRE, s. A laurel. V. Lorer. 

Under a lam they light loghe by a fclle. 

Aiimiifrs o/Artkure, ft. 3. 

Misread lone by Pinkerton : and for loghe he gave 
fore. In the version printed by Laing the line runs 
thus:— 

Sy then Tmlir a loTwre scho lyghte lawe by a felle. 

LOTE, 9. Feature, aspect, countenance; 

variant of late. V. Lait. 
LOUGEIT, pret. Lodged, abode, lived; 

Colkelbie Sow, L 593, Bann. MS., Hunt C. 

LOUN, Loon, *. V. Dict. 

The ctym. of this term is left very uncertain. Most 
of the suggestions are only guesses ; mdeed, the only 
stotement that is reUablc is the one by Sibbald. that 
the derivation is from Tcut. loen, a stupid, dull, fooluh 
person. To this must be added O. Du. hme. Mod. 
Thi. foom, slow, inactive. And that m, not a. w the 



root letter is shown by ite appearance in all tbe 
te languages. V. Look, in Skeat's Etym. Diet, 



older 

cognate langu _ 

alM> in Wedgwood's. 



>k. 
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To LOUR, LOOR, V. a To like, prefer, wish 
deare ; pret and port pt loutd, 

I loor by ftr alM'd dk Ukt JeBkin'i hn, 
A« w 9§ÈÌn mtt JM manlj mau 

MtM^9 BtUmrt, p. 04, «d. 1868L 

I iPid tomd have had a windiof Plieat, 
Aod helpad to pat tt own hU head, 
. Ao «0 aiiiii BMit JOB mmily man. 

MimintM^ Bmd0r, I. IM. 

flaak not joar daath fraa ma ; 
Fd larar l0Mfi(l it had baea myael, 
Than atthar him or thaa. 

Oa ifoKctf^ It- 4a 
nia 9. ia fonnad from tbo oomp. of leif, willing. V. 



LOUB, #• Locre^ gain, profit, pay, reward. 
V. DiCT. 

A lam that lofto hot for <OMr. 

CUM&M ^^, 1. 148, Baim. Ma 
Not dafinad in Dicr. Xho reodariiig of thia lino 
ttara giron ia wronff. 

Faring n oorr. from Lot iMcrum; hoi mora proh. 
from Goal fnacAvVmlna, pay; Lriah /noeA, prioa, wagaa. 

LOYAGE, LoUAQE, s. Praise, adoration: 
'^for the lavage of God;" Bargh Rec& 
Edin., L 58, 80, 214, Bee. Soc Y. Loue. 

LOYEBYy LuFRAT, «. Cormpt forms of 
liP€fy, bounty, or' gift ^ven to a servant at 
certain times in addition to wages, or as 

Ct of them. Y. Levere'. Addit. to 
VERT, q. V. 

Mot dafinad in Dior., hot tho oorrect moaning' ia 
■■ggeatad in tha accompanying nota. Tha otym., 
howarar, ia not Sn.-0., bat Fr. Uvrie, that which ia 
daUvorsd, atipond. donation, Hrery. It ia correctly 
gpvmi nndar uvxuf, q. t. 

To LOWE, V. a. To make low, humble, 
fiiwn, submit; Douglas, Palice oi Honour^ 
Ptiste. Y.Laue. 

LOWING, LowiNS, LouiN, Lo'ix, *. Al- 
lowance, supply; also, reward or punish- 
ment due to one. Addit to [Lowance], 

**• • • and baa na lùwùtg to vphald tho aamyn 
sod daly cha^Iano thairat hot ouroaklio penny gaderyt 

*" ~ ;h Reca. 



igia tha brethir of tha aaid craft" Bars 
Xdinhaii^ 17 Sept., 1533, Vol. H. 

*' ... for mating hia Majaatie'a Liontenant at 
ImMrnaa tho taentia da^ of Soptomber nizt to cam, 
ttairfra to pai Tpon Lawia with foariia dayaa ioin, and 
«0 roDort bilk anawer to tha oonialL'* Bargh Reca. 
Aberdeen^ IL 229, Ang. 1602, Sp. C. 

Tha term ia atiU ao pron. by elderly people in the 
Weal and Soath of S. ; aa, in apeaktng of a beggar, 
•**Sho cornea erenr week for her lowins;** or, of a 
widow, "Her guidman left her a gnde hin,** 

Fr. allouer, to let oat for hire : from L. Lat attocare, 
ftoaUot 

LO WISt «. pL Lochs ; represents the pron. 
of louehÌM. Y. LouoH. 

LOWNIT, adi Still, calm, serene; "the 
bwnU airj" Doug., Yirg., v. ch. 4. Y. LowN. 

loaL togn, oerene, tranqaiL 



LOWBANE DAY, Laurnb Day, #. St. 
Laurence-day, 23rd August; Spalding C. 
Misc., L 136. 

LOWS, LowsE, adj. Loose. Y. Louse. 

To LOWT, V. and #. Y. Lout. 

LUBEB, LuBOR, «• A lazy fellow, an idle 
beggar : a term of contempt ; Sempill Bal- 
lates, p. 67. 

Gael, lobhar, a leper, worthleaa fellow: comp. of 
hb, to rot, and fear, man, perBon : a contemptuoua 
term. M. E. Mrre, footer. 

LUCHEB (ch soft), 8. A form of leeher, a 
lecherous person ; West of S. Y. Liclier. 

Luchrie, t. Lechery ; Alex. Scott's Poems, 
p. 71, ed. 1882. Y. under Licher. 

Printed **Uiikrie** in Lord Hailea' Bann. Poema, p. 
190. at. 10. 

LUCIYE, adj. Bright, shining, glossy. 

Thoch now in browdir and begarr. 
She glansis as scho war Queino of Fary, 
With costly furts lueive and sableu 
With stania and perle Innrmerable ; 
All gold bagaine, a giorioos growme, 
SUmb oner with faird and fyne perfwme. 

Rob SUtu't Dream, p. 4, Mait. C. 

By the editor of the poem iacive ia defined aa a «., 
meaning, ** A kind of fur : aappoeed to be that of the 
otter " ; bat both aenae and atnictnre are better aatia- 
ficd by reading it aa an euij. with the meaning given 
aboTO. The statement implies that the fan were 
either bright, $hining, in contrast to sable, i.e., white 
and sable, or, that they were bright, ehining, in addi- 
tion to sable, i.e., glwuty and black : the first meaning^ 
howoTer, is the more likely. 

ProK an adaptation of Lat Imei/iau in the aeoae of 
ludduM, bright, shining. 

LUCKS-lTlJ. Generally used as an intefp.^ 
look, observe, note, remember ; West of S., 
Orkn. 

This expression is not a contr. form of lookest-thoUf 
bat simply the old pron. of the older Anglian form 
. ìtKAt4hou or loka-thu : similar to ha$^u, hearstu, is4u, 
aoys^a, 9ee»'tu, etc., which are atill nsed. Tu was the 
common pron. of thou, when it followed the verb ; and 
in varions parts of the country it was prevalent till 
within comparatively late years : bat though still 
common in Orkn., and nsed by elderly country people 
in the West of S., it is rapidly beoommg obsolete. 

LUC BIF ACTION', *. The act of winning 
or gaining by one's own exertions; Blame 
of Eirkburiall, ch. xix. Y. Lucrifie. 

LUF and LIE. A sea term ; to hug the 
wind closely; Sempill Ballates, p. 230. 
Y. under LuiFE. 

LUFE, LuF, LuiF, Look, s. Hand : as, " He 
g^ed me his lu/e ou*t," he gave me his hand 
by way of pledge ; implying that they had 
struck hanas over the business. Addit to 

LUFE. 
In many parte of the country the old bargain-feat^ 
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•«ThM«'« my h^e. 111 M'er begaik yi^"* ■»/ alOl b« 
iMwd aI the conclusion of n bargain. A n o i hor and 
trti^rr* older form of the eaying i% "ThOTo'n my 
^Mm, rU ne'er beguile ye.** 

To Look to one's Lufe. To elaoce amde, 
. to withdraw one's attention nom work or 
duty for a moment, to attend to any- 
thing else while one's lord or master is 
near. 

I dar nougbt Ink to my /M^for that iene gilH 
Be it aa ftill of ielnay aod aogrne falsu 

DURter, Twa Miuyii Wtmm, L 1901 

Tbe tame idea is expraeaed, bni in aUgbtly diffiBient 
tarm^ a few linea fartner on. 

I darnonght kaik to the kaaip that the cop filia, 
for eldnynjr of that aid Khrew that eoer oa evill thyakia. 

AidL.LlSSu 

LUIF DROWRY, §. Love-pledge, token or 
assurance of lore. 

ASidonianateld 
Of enllonr qnhite, quham Dido, the fiiir lady 
In hir ramembraace gaif hym in imfdnmrjf, 

' - tkmfUu, ViffO, ▼. fk. la 

LX7EISME8, Loukismes, Luxjiess, «. The 
feast of St Luke, 18th Oct ; one of the 
terms at which payments of accounts was 
made ; Burgh Reca Glasgow, L 153, Rec. 
Soa, Burgh Recs. Prestwick, p. 15, Mait 
a, Ayr and Wigton Arch. CoIL, IV. 95. 

LUEKIN, parL and adj. Ciose-fitting, 
webbed. Y. Lucken. 

LUNGSUCHT, Luxsauoht, Lounosocht, ». 
Lung-disease, a disease of cattle, now 
called pleur(hpneumania. 

** • . thoa oonfeaaia to be a 8prsii» and pottij fonr 
atania in the four nokia of the waira [Le., an endoaure 
prepared bv the witch or warlock], and channea the 
aamen, and thairby haiUia the gnidia, and ptesenria 
thame f ra the luMauchi and all Tther diaeaaia. Triala 
Cor Witchcraft, Spald. C. Miac, L 120. 

The enriooa reader will find a faU aoconnt of charmr 
in^ for iunffiuchi, murrain, and other diaeaaea of cattle, 
with yariona forma of charm and diractioaa for nains 
them, in the Appendix to tike Preface of Kalendara m 
Scottiah Sainta. 

A.-S. Utnge^ pi. hingan, the longa, and meAf, 
diaeaae. The Innsni are ao named on aocoant of their 
lightnesa ; and in Scot, are called, for the aaaereaaon, 
thafkAto. 

LURE, Lare, Laar, s. Flesh, lean fledL 
y. under LiRE. 

LUSH, «. A stroke, blow, cut, as with a 
wand or cane. V. Leische. 

To Lush, Luscu, r. a. and n. To dash, rush, 
encounter ; to strike at, hinge, beat, batter. 

8a wondir frely thai frekes fan^^ the fight. 
Thai iuschii and laid on, thai luflyb of I jre. 

OoL and d/attoMe, at. 78, L S. 

Thia term waa overlooked both by Knkerton and 
Jamieaon, althoui^h it occurs freauently in the romancee 
of Arthur and Gawayne. In Morte Arthnr, L 1459, 
we find— 



With Ittily launoaa one lofle thej lm$eken§ to gedjraa. 

Again in L 2224— 

He laqghte owtte a lange swerde and lukhmU ona Cute. 

Plobb oolv a Yariant of task, M. E. lasehe ; but it ia 
a very old rorm, aa it oocura in the York Myaterita, 
both ae a «. and aa a v. See pp. 252, 292. Aa naed in 
the Oaw. Bonu, ituh ìb onomato-poetic, and haa, like 
duàk, ihwaek, etc originally at leaat, a reference to the 
nature of tike aound cauaed by the blow, and therefore 
to the Datura of the aubetancea atriking and atruck. 
It ia atiU ao naed in the South and Weat of S. 

LUSOME, LuESOME, Loesum, adj. Comely, 
winsome, worth loving. Adait. to LUF- 

S0ME,LUS0ME. 

LTASf, 8. A cord, rope. V. LlA>L 

LTKAME, LiCAME, «. Body. V. Licatu. 

LYMB, Lyme, $. Limbus, place of torment, 
purmtoiy: also, a prison, dung^on^ 
thraldom. 

• 

Ana Tthir place quhilk puigatory lepreaentis. 
And, dar I aay, the Ljfinb of f aderia aold. 

Dottfflas, Vvyil, vi. proL 

FVa rule, letsonn, and richt, redles I ran ; 
Tharfor I ly in the Iwme, lympit, Uthaat. 

ÌToa^ L 969, Aaloan MS. 

InBann. MS. "lymb." 

Lat. Iimbu9, a border ; timbui patrum^ a place on tho 
border of hell, where the patriarcha abode tiU Chriat 
cama to free them. Hence the phraae ia UmbOf mean* 
tng in priaon. 

LTMIT, Lymyt, Lemtt, Lymmit, part. pL 
1. Adapted, fitted; Douglas, King Hart, 
L st 3. Addit to Lym^UT, q. v. 

2. Engaged, appointed, set apart. 

" . . the quhilk to do we commit to yon and to 
your aemandia and factonria that aaU be lymmU be yoa 
thairto." Chartera of Edin., 10 May, 1606, Ree. Soc, 
Burgh Reca. Aberdeen, L 444^ 445, Sp. C. 

Left undefined by Jamieaon. The auggeated mean- 
ing and etym. are incorrect. 

Lat. limiiare^ to appoint, adapt, fit, engage ; Dan. 
kmpe, id. 

LYiniER, f . A rascal V. LnniAR. 

In old Scot, lawa the term waa applied to a thief or 
reiver. It ia atiU in nae, but applied generaUy to a 
▼idona or worthleaa woman, aa in Wattie and Meg. 

Yell sit wi' your limmerg round joa t 

Altx. WiUofC9 Poems, p. 7, ed. 1878. 

Lymmerfull, adj. Rascally, full of rasca- 
lity, yillainous. 

Thow haa ane perrellooa face to play with lambis : 

Ane thowsand kiddis, wer thay in faldis full Strang, 
Thy Ipmmer/uU Inke wald fle thamc and thair danimia. 

Ihmbarand Kenntdie^ 1. 16Z 

LYMPIT, part. pt. Made limp and weak, 
disabled, rendered powerless. Addit. to 
Lympit, q. v. 

Not defined by Jamieaon ; but hia auggeationa ra* 
carding meaning and etym. are nearly correct. Icel. 
limpa, weaknesa ; Umja^ to thrash, flog, beat, ao aa to 
lame or disable : like vulgar E. lam ; Cleaaby and 
Yigfuaaon. . 
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LYNEy pari. pi. Lain; **the aamen has 
bnu WMt abore the fyftie yeiris,** Burgh 
Bees. Glasgow, IL 321, Rec. Soc 

LTNE, LiNB, 9. Lint V. Lnr. 



LYRES, •• Complexion^ countenancey face. 
Addit to Lyre, q. y. 

Bol or hb f m was hithUa and hoiriblll, 
▲ad had aeuuiesa qohilk was ancttrabUL 

BoUamd, Snem Saget^ L SIS. 



M. 



MAOHTy Mauoht, MAUOHTSy s. ¥• 
Mauoht. 

MAONIFICKLY, ado. Splendidly, per- 
fectly; BL of Kirkburiall, Dedic. 

MAID Meter, Mad Metib, •• Rhyming 
coopletSy rhyme. 

Off tlM CamaMi Siljl ilie poet aayt :— 

Ofpropbada ieho did writs builds niiM 
In wuud mtUr and ▼«» RetboricalL 

BoUami, Cawri qfremus,ìL 611, & T. & 

Tbn fona madmeiir it aomaiinMs rendered " do^^^eral " 
■ad " fooliah or ■illy metre " ; bat this is n nustake. 
Tbo poetry i*» no doubt, sometimes poor enough ; bat 
the term does not oonvej that nxenning. 

MAIL, Maix, ALiTLE, Matll, s. A trunk, 
case, or bag for travellers; Halybnrton's 
Ledger, p. IS. 

f^. waffg, a tnmk : from O. H. Oer. moOa. T. 
Bracket's DielL 

MAIL,*. Tribate, etc. V. Dict. 

Jassiesoa's etyuL of this term is misleading. The 
** A-9ki mole, inbute," is purely imaginary ; so also is 
*«IsL maAs"— at least as a direct form. Besides, the 
term was oommon in Celtic Scotland long before the 
period of Saxon influence ; and, although in some of its 
■saaings it hKs got mixed up with Fr. mailU (which 
Littrt aad others dertTO from lu Lat. medaÙia^ as 
allied in Dicr.K it is to Celtic that we must look for 
its origin. Most prob. OaeL mai, rent, tribute, tax. 
Irish MÌ^ tribute. 

MAIN, Matne, Mane, adj. Chief, fine, 
best ; as, matfn&'Jlour, fine flour, best flour, 
of wluch mane-bread was made; Burgh 
Recs. Edinburgh, I. 220, Rec. Soc. Addit 
to Make, q. t. 

Maimshots, Maixschottis, Matnschotes, 
•• The finest or best produce : applied to 
flour and spirits. 

The lowest dass of flour was called foruhoU or first 
flour, and the finest or best was TMÌnBhoU, of which 
■sanehet or mane-bread was made. In the case of 
apirita^ the first that flowed from the stiil was a rank 
strong liquor called fortMkoUi after which came the 



beat produce or fnaiwihoU ; and the last or weakest 
liquor was called the a/UrèhoU, 

MAINTO, Mento, #. V. Dict. 

This is almost certainly a eorr. from lAt memento 
(remember me ; imper. of memini, I remember), with 
the oommon Scotch meaning mind, be ittdebUd ; as 
when one who has received a benefit says to the bene- 
factor, "I'll mind ye for that," i.e., "Ill be indebted 
to jon for that,** or, ** I'll do as much for you again." 

MAIR, «. A first magistrate, etc. Y. Dict. 

Mair with this meanÌQg ought to form a separate 
entry; it is a totally different word from mair, a 
shenff*8-officer. It is the Fr. maire, a mayor, from 
Lat. major, and ia quite a modem word compared 
with the other, which is the old Gael, moor, an officer 
of justice. It was introduced into Scot with the for* 
mation of guilds and corporations of burghs, etc ; but 
it rery soon gave place to the term'provost, which still 
eontinues in use. In the Statuta Gilde the term 
occurs in the preface and in ch. 38 (Records version), 
as Lat. siaior, and is rendered in the Scot, translation 
flMJr, and mayor. See under Maw, 

MAIS, Maise, 9. Six hundred : a term used 
in counting herrings ; Accts. L. H. Treas., 
I. 382, Dickson. Addit. to ALvze, Mese, 
q. T. 

As stated under Maze and Mesb the number is flve 
hundred, but (as is not there explained), they tire long 
kmndreda: hence, a maiit of herrings, is 600 herrings. 
That it was always so rated in Scotland has not been 
ascertained ; but it certainly was so as far back as the 
16th cent« In France, in the 13th cent., the maise of 
rsd-herring— AarrM«7 tor — was fixed at 1020, of white- 
herring— JUireiii; blanc — at 800 : a ratin.fi; and variation 
which sngsest that the maise was ori^nally a measure, 
not a numoeras explained by Skene in his Verbb Sign. 
See Preface to L. H. Treas. Accts. p. ccvii., Dickson. 

GaeL maois, "a large basket or namper, a certain 
number of fish, flve hundred herrings." M'Leod and 
Dewar. 

Cf. Breton maea, a pannier, measure, which was 
adopted into O. Fr. as " m^iste, panier oil Ton met lea 
harengs"; Roquefort. 

MxUSTER, Master, 9. A title given to 
those, chiefly churchmen, who had taken the 
master's degree in arts ; Accts. L. H. Treas., 
L 1, 19, Dickson. Addit. to Maister, q. y. 

Also, insert in s. 4 of this term in DiCT. after the 
word farmer, "or other employer." 
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IÌAI8TKB8TIK9 •• Lit. master-piece'; trial- 
mece, or sample of one's skill and ability in 
Us Graft, y. Sticke* 

BifbTO a orafliiiiaB obUined the freedom and priril- 
9gtm of his Mtmit, he had to produce hie mtutertiik in 
proof of hii skill mud ability. 

'* • • Ihoperaon creven to be sdmittit freo of his 
oraft fint oompone with the ssid deinis of flild* and be 
adfliittit frie be tbe toon, the maiaieridik of the person 
lo be adfliittit being exhibit and prodccit in jndgo* 
Bsat** Bargh Recs. Aberdeen, IL 34, Sp. C. 

To MAIT, Matt, v. a. To tire out, run 
down, capture ; Douglas, III. 255. 1., Small's 
ed: part.pt. matf nuUe^ fnayt^ wearied, dis- 
coun^ged| confounded; Oaw. Romances. 
Addit. to Mate, q. y. 

This term oocnrs in The Cherrio and the SUe, st. 10, 
in Ike phrase **§taU w nuiU," which is a phrase in the 
flsae M ehess ; and in that game nuUe is often used as 
short lor both "to checkmate," and '*to be check. 
Bated." It ooenrs in the latter ssme in the Kingis 
Quir.at 168. 

'* Help now my game, that is in poynt io mate." 

MArr,.MATEy «• Checkmate; Kingis Quair, 
at 169, Skeat's ed. 

Mmiif mole, short for eheckmaU, is from O. Fr. mof, 
short for eekee H mat, which, like the game of dbess 
with which it is connected, is of Persian origin. See 
nnder Mekee in Littrè. 

To MAK. To the Tarious senses of this y. 
represented in the Dict., add the following : 

1. To mak eoatis, to defray costs^; Accts. L. 
H. Treas., I. 277, Dickson ; to mak expennSf 
to defray expenses ; Ibid. pp. 46, 201. 

2. To mak furth^ to complete, equip; Ibid. 
261, 339. 

MAKELES, Makles, adj. Matchless. Y. 
Maikless. 

M A K kELLEI, 8. A bawd, base woman; 
Douglas,, n. 170, .30, SmalFs ed. Fr. 
maqùerelle. 

MAXiDY, Maudt, 9. A coarse woollen cloth 
of a grey or mixed colour: so called because 
it was like the material of a shepherd's 
numd or plaid. It was also called plaidin^ 
and home-made. 

" la the first, ane cloik of moldy, price thrie pundis ; 
ane ooit of the samvn hew, price foartie schillings ; 
ane dowUet of [camlet], ane pair of gray breikis, ane 
pair of moldy schankes, ane lynning serk. Ac. " Bonrh 
ttecs. OUsgow, I. 128. 

The greater part of the clothing worn in rural and 
Hi^land distncts, eren to a oomparatiTely late period, 
was made of this maldy ; and the cloth was to a great 
extent, indeed in some households entirely home made. 
The sortinff, dressing, and dyeing of the wool, and the 
spinninc c^ it into yam, occupied a creat deal of the 
time and care of the females in every household ; and, 
when not woven at home, the vam was given out to 
workmen called ewiomtr or daageon weavcnt, by whom 

(Sup.) W 



it was converted into cloth. When of the grey er 
mixed colour, and of the qnslitv used for shepherds 
plaids^ both yam and cloth went by the name of maUy^ 
or, as eomnionljr pronounced, maudy ; hence we have 
in the extract given above^ "a cloik of maUty^** sad 
maldy schankis " or stockings. 

MALING, Maltk, $. A farm. Y. Mailik. 
MALLUKE, B. Evil^ 01. Y. Malhurb. 

Fr. malhnar, misfortune, evil; but malhemr m not 
from Lat. mala Aoro, as Jamieson states, bat from 
mafwn aaaiirticm; and oonAear, not from bona Aotw, 
bnt from wmum augurium. Lat. augurium (angwy, 
presage), became <*p*"'* ^^^» ^^^* ^^d latterly ottmt^ 
inck, fortune. V. Littr^, and Bracket. 

MALTALENT, Mailtalent, b. Ill-will, 
spite, passion, rage ; Douglas, Yirgil, L eh. 
1, heading, x. ch. 12, Small's ed. Y. Ma- 
talent. 

O. Fr. mo^fo/ail, despite, ill-will ; Cotgr. 

To MAM&IER, Mahrr, Memeb, 9. n. To 
mumble, talk to oneself ; also, to stammer, 
speak indistinctlj. Y. Memer.- 

MANAS, Mannas, Manis, Mannis, b. A 
threat, threatening; mannance^ Douglas, H. 
177.7. SmalFs ed. 

To Manas, Mannas, Manis, ^Iannis, «. a. 
To threaten; pret. manasit^ Bur^ Bees. 
Aberdeen, I. 407 ; part, fitaiiyranc^ Douglas, 
IL 82.6. Addit. to Mannes. 

Fr. menace, a mensoe, threat ;* fiiejiaeer,tto threslsn : 
from Lat. muuteia, 

MANDRAGh, «. Lit a mafidrake; but used 
as a term of contempt for a deformed or 
worthless man, — ^a mere semblance of a 
jian ; Dunbar and Kennedy, 1. 29. 

That the plant mandrake is so called beoause ita root 
ntsesnts the mde outline of a man is a mere famev ; 
bat the resembUnce may account for the aae of tte 
word as a term of contempt. 

A.-S. and Lat. majicfra(ftfra, the pUnt mandrake. 

MANG, Manos, Manois, prep. Amoiu^ 
amongst; South and West of S. Y. 
AmongtB. 

To MANG, V. a. Y. Dict. 

The passsge from Piers Plowman given in illaB 
tration of s. 6 of this term is quite a mistake. As 
Prof. Skeat has pointed out, it has nothing whatever 
to do with fHong. The spelling m€uaed is a owrs 
misprint for maHsed, which is short for amaajed, and 
amaasvmecf, excommunicated, and hence cursed. V. 
Murray's New Eng. Dict, s. v., Amaxsi. . 

MANNA, ALiuNNA, Mcnna. Forma of 
Mauna, q. V. 

ALVNTIL, Mantill, Mantle, «. A pack- 
age of skins of fur, containing from thirtj 
to one hundred pieces, according to the 
kind of fur and size of the skins or parts 
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of tkins used; AccU. L. H. Treaa., L 15, 
190, Dickflon. 

TIm paekiig* WM prob. ao named baeaoM it oonUined 
MAcMat lor tiM liaiog of a maotle ; and the number 
ol pi ec e i it eontained neceiaarily varied oonaideraUy, 
Moordiog to the kind of fur it oontained, and became 
it ■ometimee oooaiated of whole skint, and looietimei 
of apecial parte of skina. See the Tarietiea mentioned 
in tlio Book of Cuetoms and Valuation of Merchandise 
in 1618^ giycn in Halybnrton's Ledger. In that work 
the wofua muuUii and jMae, tboagn not identical in 
meaningi are oied to denote the aame number of skins. 
flea note in Gloss, to Accta. L. H. Trenii., I. 425. 

Bearding other kinda of packages, see nuder Bred, 
Tn 



MAKTILL-WALL, MANTALE-WAL^ s. 
'A screen-walli Douglas, Virgil, xii. prol. L 
f 4, Burgh Bees. Glasgow, L 12, Rec. See. 

To MÀNUBE, Mannob, Manob, v. a. K 
To work, cultivate, admiuister, dispense : 
as, ^to fnanor Ian','' to cultivate the soil. 
Lmlie^ in describing the southern counties of Soot- 



land, savs : — 

''In thame ar monj noUemen, and almaiat all, hot 
aUeflio tlie mersmen, thay manure justice, and thay 
•tniiia to poUtika aOairee.*^ Leslie, Hist. Soot., p. 10, 
&T.8. 

S. To use, have the Use of, possess, en joj. 

'* Allsaa the god wif sal matMor thir thyngys qwil 
iebo lefia." Buigh Boca. Peebles, 13 April, 1437, p. 
lia,Bae.Soo. 

Mammrt originally meant to work or till by hand, 
and is a eontr. form of majMsavre, from Fr. mtuutuvrer. 
flea Trtnoh'a Select Gloasary. 

ICAOB, Mayb, t. Orij^ually an officer 
equivalent to our sheriffs-officen Addit. 
to Maib, q. V. 

While the duty of the fnaor was to execute the 
mandates of the sheriff, the office was hereditary, and 
ha was generally called the mair of fee. When the 
dialrict of the aheriff was large it was sub-divided into 
two or moremairdoms : for example, the sheriffdom of 
Angna had four baiUiaries, and each had its own mair. 
In some casee the office was attached to certain lands 
in the district, anil infeftmeut in these was accompanied 
bj tnf ef tunnt in the office : as, when Archibald, Earl 
of Argyll, and domimuB dt Craiuniiiche, infeft Donald 
MlUeenallum "in the lands of Corworanbeg, and also 
of tha office of aergeantry or maorship of the tenandry 
or baiUiary 9Ì Craignisiu" V. Innes' Legal Antiqui- 
tiea, p. 78-9. 

Ivtieulars regarding the casualties and fees eonneo- 
ted with this office are also giyen in the work rs- 
larraa wx 

MaibtDeput, «. Deputy-mair, sab-mair, or 
officer of the sheriff. 

** • • that tha forsayd Johnn Danidson, beyngane 
malr demU of Abirdene for the t)rme, disobeyit the 
lDr■ayd^¥ilUame Kolland eldar, shiref deput of Abir* 
dene for the tyme, and mv»personet hym with monv 
owill wordis, . • and tx>istit the said shiref with 
ana knyff at hia awn buitht dnr." Burgh Recs. Aber- 
deen« 1539, L 162, Sp. a 

Maobmob, #. The great maor; an official 
title of dignity in Celtic Scotland. 



*'The wBsraiiri were tha greate»t officers of great 
diatrieta, and it ia to them, and not to the Thanes, 
that Shakapears, in Macbeth, should have made young 
Malcolm addieas his speech— ' Henceforth be Earls r 
The mflonaemf of Moray, Buchan, Meams, and Angus, 
were exactly C eai ifes or Counts : and, when the great 
change took place about the time of Canmore, they 
berama Earls, and some of their deacendanta are so 
stilL" Innea' Legal Aati^., p. 79. 

** MaorwMT ia an andent title amonc^ the Celts, 
found in miaty and hardly historical Irish annals, but 
now made Scotch hiatory by the Book of l>eir.'* Ibid. 

GaeL motfr, **an officer of justice, a bailiff, a catch- 
poll, messenger: inferior officers in various cajiacities 
are ao caUed." M*Leodand I>ewar. 

Mmot w mr is oomp. of Qael. maor, aa above, and mor, 
gMat. 

MAPPA-MOUND, s. The world, fxlobe, 
earth ; Rob Stene's Dream, p. 17^^ Addit. 
to Mafamound, q. v. 

MARABAS, #• and adj. A kind of bonnet, 
a large flat cap: *^ane marabas bonnet," 
Borgh Bees. Edinburgh, II. 91. 

O. Fr. flMrraftaiie, **Bonnet à la mar. A flat cap ; *' 
Cotgr. 

MARCIALL, adj. Of the month of March : 
^ the Sanctis mamall^ Kingis Quair, st. 191, 
Skeat 

MARIOLYNE, AIaroelex, «. Sweet mar- 
joram, DouglaSy n. 61, 11, Small's ed. ; 
mar^len^ Sempill Ballates, p. 11. Fr. mar- 
jolaine* 

MARK, a. A land measure in Orkney : not 
of extent bat of yaluation proportioned to 
the taxation, and regulatinc both rights and 
burdens; Memorial for Orkney, p. 117. 
Addit. to Mark, q. ▼. Y. Mekk. 

To MARK, V. a. and n. To aim, try, strive ; 
implying purpose or endeavour to attain 
some end. Addit. to MAnfc/q. v. 

This vielebit wolf waipand thus on he went, 
Of his BMBTÌe wuarband to get remeid. 

Bemrfaon, ParL of BtUUa, L 24L 

MARMAKIS, «. A kind of cloth. 
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Et ia aeptem peciia de marmakis xejli. vjs. yiijd.** 
Each. RoUa, SooL, L 381. 

MARQUESITT, Makquisit, $. Marcassite 
or fire-stone, a mineral that has an odour of 
sulphur : there are two kinds, yellow or gold 
m., and white or silver ni. 

** • • wÌMrein I find fixed lead ore, and some war» 
qmeeitt, aceompanied with keelle, aparr, and brimst< ne/^ 
Ac. Eariy Records of Mining in Scotland, p. 114. 

" . . I find nnknown my Derails and marquesUte," 
Ac Ibid. p. 114. 

IV. flMirraan<^, from Aiabio mareazai: Brachet. Y» 
alao CoronaTB. 

MART, Maebt, Mai&t, $. A cow, etc. V. 

DiCT. 
In tha Eschaqnar Holla of Soot, freqnept mention ia 
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■imI« of TMioiu kiodt of mmrU; as, 

mUrymoHB^ fadmtarU or mai ' i /mJettÌM^ /oamart^, fult- 

flAorte, and ibÈkmarU. TIm ■■■■twg of lomo of these 
leraM^ sach m enftotiMiiarf^ sMlrj^marii^ ^roMMfii* 
MOfit, fNollt or matf-marii^ is ovvhmu; but of the others 
■o sattsfielory soooont eaa ho n voo. Vsrioos attempts 
lo oxpUiii ihem hare been ■umm ; bat even the best of 
them are only gnesses ; for the tomis have long ago 
passed oat of vse. 

MARTHYRIT, pari. pi. Bruised, sorely 
woanded ; Dooglaa, IlL 42, 11, SmalFs ed. 
y. ander Mabtib. 

MÀRTOUN,«. Hoalate, 1. 213. Y. Mor- 
ton. 

MASK-RUTHER, #. Same as Mask-Ruko, 
q. T. ; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 129. 

MASSILON/ Massiltok, «. V. Mashlin. 

KATE, Matt, v. and «. Y. Maii. 

MATTEYNE, Mathbtnis, •• RuÌEan, ras- 
cal, blacl^uard; Burgh Recs. Olasgow^L 
77, Rec. l£>c. 

This tena oeoara In a list of opprobrioos names 
applied to a Glasgow bailie in 1679. It is of French 
origin : from mAtin^ a mastiff; O. Fr. mtuiin, **A mas* 
tiae^ or Ban-dog ; slso^ a rade^ filthie, carrish, or cruell 
fdlow." Cotgr. 

MAUCH, Maucht, adj. Same as Mogh, 
MoCHT, q. v.; **fnauek mutton/' Dunbar 
and Kennedy, L 241. 

MAUKIN, «• A half-grown female^ etc. 
Y. DiCT. 

This entry shoold be eombined with the preceding 
one : it presents simply another meaning of the same 
word* Maukim^ the pron. oi Mavdkix, dimin. of 
Mavo^ Le. MatOìDA* is prciscly the same word as 
wta&iH or m gd fc m, a hare. It also means a maid, and 
a maid's mop. The etymologies given by Jamieson 
most therefore be deleted. 

MA WIS, ». A form of Mause, q. t. Alex. 
Scott 

MEAN, adj. Held in common or in equal 
shares by the owners or tenants : as when a 
field or farm is so held* Addit to Mein, 
Mbnb, q. ▼. 

'* • • in thai with both their coasentis their wes 
ane piece of mean grass betwixt them, dealt and 
ovonod, and «lealt the same betwixt them.*' ConhiU 
BaronCoort Book, Ayr and Wigtown Arch. CoiL, 
ÌT. 16S. 

•*iieatt,'*dÌTÌded. 

Mbanbb, Meeneb, Mexabe, 9. A mediator, 
adjudicator, adjuster ; one who divides and 
marks off in equal portions land which is 
held by joint-tenants. 

MEAR, Mebb, «. A mare. Y. Afeir. 

Gbbt Meab, Obey Meib, Obat Mere, $. 
Used metaphorically for a wife who is truly 



the better half, i.e., who rules the house: 
as in the common proverb, — **The grejf 
mertf*§ the better horse.'' 

** Bat there's ae thing sair again ye — Bob has a greg 
mear in his stable at hame." 

••A grar mare?" sitid L "What is that to the 
pnrpoee?'' 

"The wife, man— the wife— an awfn' wife she is. 
She downa bide the sight o* a kindly Scot, if he como 
frM the Lowlands, far less of an Inglither, and shell 
be keen for a* that can set np King James, and ding 
down King George." Scott, Bob Roy, ch. 28. 

MEAT, Meitt, #. " Wild meitt;* gme, wild 
fowl, venison, &c. ; Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, 
n. 92, Rec Soc 

MEDICIANE, «. An apothecary, a doctor ; 
Spald. Club Misc., L 133. 

MEET, adj. Measured. Y. Mete. 

MEETING, «. Y. Meting. 

MEID, Meide, Mede, «. Meed, reward, 
recompense; Douglas, III. 50, 30, Small's 
ed.; aiK), bribe, gift, present; Charters of 
Peebles, 4 Feb. 1444-5, p. 11. 

A.-S. mèd^ meed, merit, reward ; M. E. mede^ m&td. 

MEIN. Meen, $. V. and adj. Y. under Mene. 

MEIND, Meint, adj. Mixed : " meind graee^ 
a mixed crop of rye, beer, and oats used for 
fodder. Y. Meino. 

Mtind-groM was a common crop on poor lands, raised 
chiefly as food for the hones on the farm. In its green 
state it was eat and used as ryegrass is now osed ; bat 
of the portion that ripened and was thrashed the grain 
was given to the horses, and the straw (which was still 
odled memd-grass) was used for bedding, thatchings 
Ac. This explanation is necessary in order to under* 
stand the followinff record : — 

John Picken of Nether Robertland saed Alexander 
Dipkis of same place for, inter alia, "twenty shiling 
for mdnd ffra$$. Bat Alexander *' upon his oath de- 
clared that he never received any straw from him save 
ane bottle which he brought into him ; ** and the bailio 
** therfor asoilised him therf rae." Corshill Raron-Court 
Book, Ayr and Wi^^town Arch. Coll., iv. ieO-1. 

MEIR, Meer, Mere, Meyr, e. ^ A large 
tress or tressle used by builders in erecting 
scaffolding. Addit. to Meir, q. v. 

" Item, to Robert Graye for timmer to be ane mear, 
iij s. Item, to Thomas Hanuaye tor making ane band 
of ime to it, ij. s." Accts., 16 Nov. 1577, Burgh Recs« 
Glasgow, I. 465, Rec. Soc. 

MEIRSWYNE, #. Y. Meueswine. 

To MEIS, etc., v. a. To mitic^te. Y. DiCT. 

Meit is short for ameii, from O. Fr. amenr, which in 
from L. Lat. admUiare, to mitigate— from Lat. miiU ; 
see Am CSS iu Murray *s New Eng. Diet. 

MEKLEWA^IE, Meiklewame, Muki.- 
WAME, 9. The stomach of an animal, but 
generally applied to the stomach of a cow. 

" . . in place of potis and sik seithing veasolia. 
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ttt puneba of mm ok m aim kow thef twI eheHKe. 
Gif MOMÙiM TTge, thw dUj tfaaj tolw tba hiil aul/e- 
tHMM of MM aUui OJC, thftv iarno aad dicht it^ lluiy fill 
il pATtlio with waitr, pMrUio with fleadM» thay kug H 
Imthm eniik or • tiing, eflir the niMier A a pott, and 
M thay kaik it yery ooauiiodioiiaÌM vpon tha fyra." 
Lealia'a Hiat. Soot, p. 94. aT.a 

Tha tarm n atill vied in ooontiT diatrida whava tha 
paopla hava not yet givan ap making a hig baggia. Tha 
ao w aw or waa haggis iscootainad in tha atomaeh of a 
ihaa ^ gen ar a lly called a aheep's bag ; but tha big 
haggle ia oontatned in a MeUetaaaie ; aiM it waa to each 
n ■paeimen that Bani8.addraa8ed the faoiooa Iomil 

Tha groaaiag trencher there je fill, 
Toor hudief like a distant hill, 
Taor pin wad help to mend amiU 

In time o' need ; 
While thro' year pene the dewsdiitil 

like amber bead. 

Tha ''pea** ia tha wooden skewer Ij vhMh the 
■o«th of tha bag ia tightly oloaed. 

To MELL, Melle, Melb, v. n. The fol- 
lowing are additiooal meaningaL V. DiCT. 

1. To speak, act, andertake ; OoL and Oaw^ 
L 69. 

S. To match, equal, compare^ compare f aToor- 
aUj. 

Sfanen he's a atr^pin* chlel. 
For looks wad meU wi* any bodie ; 

la height twa ell bat an' a apaa. 
▲nHiuf as braid ia Simon BradiflL 

Thia peenliar appli c ation of mell, to mix, mingle, 
ata, ia atill in use. It ia an aztenaion of the meanmg 
to miz or mingle with othera on an eqnal footing ; 
lhn% ** Ha meib wi' the best in the town," not omy 
meana that he mixes with them on an equal footing, 
hot impliea that he reekona himadf equal with them, 
■ndqnita a match in compariaon with any one 9Ì them. 

Mdi ia deriyed from O. Fr. medert to mingjle^ Mod. 
f^. mSUr, Jamieaon girea tha form mflfer an the 
nnthoritr of Radd. ; bnt thia is an error ; aee Oloes. to 
]>oa^VirnL The asaertion that Fr. m^r ia of Goth, 
orimn ia alao an error ; for it can be traced directly 
to lAtin : Mod. Fr. mèier, O. Fr. meder^ then throngh 
nffulnr modifications to Low Lat. miecniiare, f reonent. 
aiLat. mheertf to mix. It has therafora no rmalioa 
to the Tent, worda cited in Dicr. 

MELYIE,*. V. DicT. 

TIm darir. of thia word ia corMctly pwmk aa Fr. 
wutttiBg a email copper coin ; bnt ita raUtion to the 
Toat. words cited is a mere fancy. See explanation 
aadar if aii; t. 

To MEMER, V. n. To stammer; also, to 
mumble. Errat. in Dicr. .V. Memer. 



Thia term impliea apeaking in a low or ii 
■aaner, aa when a person thinks aloud, or mnmbles to 
hiflsaelf. It ia allied to M. E. faamcrea, and wtamden, 

MEN, Mfj(e, •• Mien, demeanour, bearing; 
Douglas, IIL 197, 20, Small. 

MENARE,«. V.Dict. 

Mot from Teat, bnt from O. Fr. wefenn<rw» later 
moyfnnear, a mediator. V. Bnrguy. 

MEND, vart. pt Mended, improred, 
amendea, aton^ for, made up. 



For I hare heard chimigeon* say. 

Oft times deferriog of a day 
Might not be tnetul toe mom. 

MontguMtrif, Ckerrie and SUu^ s. 86b 

*'Tha mom," to-morrow, next day. 

Mends, Mendis, Mense, «. Amendment, 
means of amendment; cure, healing, re- 
medy ; also in pL sense applied to simples, 
salves, &c., as curatives: as, ^I see nae 
signs o* a mends yet ; ye'U get nae mendis 
for that ill ; ye hae the metise in your ain 
hanV 

The birth that the eround bura was broadyn on bredis, 
With mm gay as the sold, sod grams of grace, 
Mtndu and medicine for all mennis neidis. 

HmUUe^ L 29, Bann. &1S. 

Addit. to Mknds. 

To Mense, v. a. To amend, increase; im- 
prove, heal, cure: also, to make up for, 
atone for; as, **Your giein^ now canna 
m/ense for your takin' then ; " West of S. 

"Bnt^ whan mder thia patronage pretence they 
ayther pindie the oatrimony or yet the kirk-place, of 
Laikpatronea they oecome bat lawlesae oublicand, lyke 
Hophneea with elcrookea to mtnche, and not Samuelea 
to m^Rse, the offisringa of God." Blame of Kirkburiall, 
oh. 19. 

MENEKIN, arf/- V. Minikin. 

MENEWITH, prep. Right against or flush 
with : similar to intcit/u 

The King to sooper is aet, served in hsUe, 

Under a siller of silke, dayntily dight, 

With al worshlpp and weie, menewith the walle. 

Avntt. Arih., 27, d, MS. Dooce. 

Wrongly printed mtmih in Pinkerton'a ed. and 
adopted by Jamieson. That entry most therefore bo 
deleted. 

To MEN6E, V. a. Prob. only a foim of 
mend^ mene^ rememberi make mention of, 
intercede for. Addit. to Menoe, q. v. 

And m€ng€ me with mattens and masses in melle. 

Awni. Arih., st 25, 3, Ma Douce. 

Not defined in Dicr., bat a meaning is suggested 
which ia wrong. The etym., however, ia correct. 
A.<S. menycm, to make mention of ; M. £. memjtn. 

To MENIS, Minis, Minche, t;. a. To min- 
ish, diminish ; part. pt. menistj Douglas, II. 
247, 12, Smairs ed. ; minche, BI. of Kirk- 
buriall, ch. 19. See quot. under Mense, v. 

Fr. menuiaeTf to miniah ; Lat. mmafmr^, from Lat. 
mÌHutus^ small; M. £. menuten, V. Skeat's Etym. 
Diet. 

MENSE, s. and v. Y. Mendis. 

MENSE, «• Sense, mental ability, skill : 
^Had he the mense as he has the manners, 
we micht mak him our deacon." West of 
S. Addit. to Mensk, q. r. 

Menseless, adj» Senseless, stupid, unskilful : 
*' He's no sae menseless, seeing he's waled 
sae guid a wife." Addit. to Mexskles, q. v. 
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MENSTRIE, 8. A menatnium or flux used 
in smelting and refining roetab; abo^ 
testing the fineness of a metal by flux; 
Early Records of Mining in Scotland, p. 167. 

Lsl menatrua, the mensea ; Low Lai. metulrmim, a 
finx, a tarm in alchemy adopted by the old philoeo- 
phen» in the belief that eolventi could be prepared 
only at certain stages of the moon. 

MENT| part pU A form of meini or mengt, 
mixed or mingled. Y. Meno. 

Iris then sprent on mriftUe ss a vyre, 

And throw the clnddia hir trace, qnhar tcfao veat, 

Schape like a bow of diners hewis mcn/. 

Dougiag, VirgU. r. ch. IL 

A.-£k mengamf to .mix, mingle. 

MENYIE, Menyng, Maynte, «. Moan, 
complaint; also, the cause or gronnd of 
complaint, i.e., ill-usage, wrong, misfortune, 
etc. V^ Mene, Menyno. 

With blndie skalp and cheikU bla and reid. 

This WTBtchit wolf weipaad tbns on he went, 
Of his MenifM msrkand to get remeid : 



To ten the kingthecaoa wea his intent 
Mtmymm, FarL </BeùU$t L 241. 

MENYNG, i. Meaning, intention, purpose, 
y. Mene, v. 

For lUth nor aith, word nor sssnrsnoe, 
. T^w wuHjp^g, await or bosiness, — 
FbU littil or nocht in lave dois araill. 

ImUaiùm o/Otameer, Banh. MS, foL 2S2 b. 

MERCHION, Merschion, Marchion, «. 
A marquis; originally an oÌEoer of the 
marches ; Houlate, 1. 685, 328. 

Lb Lai marehionemf aoc of marcAto, n prefect or 
warden of the marches. 

MERE, B» A meeting-place, a place ap- 
pointed for meeting; Gol. and Oaw., 1. 
1237. Addit to Mere, q. v. 

MERES, Merest, s. A morass. V. Mares. 

MERLION, Merlyeox, «. Y. Marleyon. 

MERS, t. The round top in a ship; Accts. 
L. H. Treas., L 253, Dickson. Dutch, 
mar*. 

MERSCHELL, Merscuiale, $. A marshal 
of the household ; Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 
109, 197 : hors mavBchatl^ a farrier ; Ibid. 
p. 291. The latter was the original mean- 
mg of L. Lat. marescallui. Addit to 
Marschal, q. V. 

MERTH, 8. Marrow ; Rob Stene's Dream, 
p. 14. V. ^Ierch. 

No donbt this form represents n vnlgar pron. of 
M^reA; but in this instance, and in many others, 
where the term ii read from MS., it is certainly n 
misreading of merch, 

MESE,s. V.Dict. 

^ The common form is MaU or dlaùe^ q. y., for addi- 
tions and corrections. 



To MESTER, v. a. Del this entry in Dicr., 
and see under Mimter^ 

This is n misreading in Tytlec^o ed. The MS. has 
mUler, a oontr. form of mimUier: bat this was not 
known when I oonjectnred the proper sense of tho 
word. 

MESTOUR,#. Want. Y. Mister. 

Beprsoents the mon. of the term in Peebles dist. V. 
Bnrgn Recs., p. lift. 

MET, Mete, Mett, Mette, b. A measure- 
dish of whatever kind ; bnt generally applied 
to the wooden vessels ns^ in measuring 
com, salt, &c. Addit to Met, ^Ietb, q. v. 

"Item, that the mteUÌM and memurU be assait throw 
the haile tonn, and qnhar thai be fundin nnrichtuus 
be distroit^ and the avnaris of tham pvnisit be the 
lawe.*' Bnigh Recs. Aberdeen, L 437, Sp. C. 

The meUis were the larger wooden veasels nsed in 
dry messnre, and the metouria were the smaller ressela 
of tin or pewter nsed for liquids. The terms oocnr 
frequently in our Burgh Records. 

Mete, Meet, Meit, Mett, Meyit, adj.^ 1. 
Measure, for the purpose of measuring; 
as, a m€te-dish. 

2. Measured, adapted, fitting, close-fitting, as 
applied to articles of dress made to measure. 

Aponn hii fete put hys sMfo lehois hotOL 

DougUu, Ftrya, 258, 40, Rndd. 

Small's ed. reads meyU, * 

Àfeie, mett, «te. as applied to articles of clothing was 
also need like E. dren: as, "a fn€€l ooat," a dress- 
ooat : which is not properly explained by Jamieaon. 
Y. Mket-Coat. 

Meting, Meeting, «. Measure, fit measure ; 
that which is meet ; Bl. of Kirkburiall, ch. 7. 

Metsor, Metsour, Mesour, Misour, Mis- 
SOURE, «• A measure or measure-dish of 
whatever kind ; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 
335, Sp. C. 

Metter, s. a measurer. Y. Metster. 

To METE, V. a. To dream, fancy, represent^ 
imagine : pret. metf Kingis Quair, st. 73. 

And in there swenynnys meiÌM quent figaria. 

Lougltu, Fiyyil, 47, 63, Rndd. 

Jamieson defined this term "to paint, delineate,*' 
from A.-S. nutan ; but he ought to have added Ruddi- 
man's explanation, "animis obversantnr, or rather 
dream, represent, fancy, in which ssnse Chancer uses 
the word." The context suggests A.-S. maeian^ to 
dream, as the oonrect etym. 

METH, Methe, f. V. Meith. 
METURE, «. Measurement, size. 
ME WITH. Del. this entry in DiCT. 

An error in Pinkerton!s version for Menewkh, q. v. 

MICHTIS, Mychtvis, «. pi Wnrriors, 
chieftains; Ool. and Gaw., 1. 1012. V. 
Michtie, adjy 
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IflDDEN-MAYIS, ». A rag-picker: syo. 

kamt-gaw. 

Hk mUdm - ma viM, w— black jftwdy, 
A' dxmd an' fear ya^ 

To MIDLS, MiDEiiy V. a. Represents a com. 
pron. pf £• tneddle. 

lUDLERT, Mtddil-£rd» •• V. Dior. 

Sm Inil pMB. of thia antry near tha end, for 
**WÈ amm § ed k, or, the aeat of man, /airqhiu, q. fair or 



t a aat i f tti honae,** read **mana$tiAM, aeed or race of 
■Ma. /aMwira, world, human aociety, cognate with 
A.-aL >terA, Ufe." 

iaKLEWAME,«. Y.MekUwame. 

HILLOIN, adj. Milan: usual form is 
mtHom. £rrat. in DiCT. 

JaaiaaoA'a definition of thia word ia certainly wrong; 
^nt hia explanatory note almost correcta it. 

MILL-TREE» Milnetrre, t. A beam or 
•par for a shaft or axle to the running stone 
of a mill. 

" P i wau a d for ane Theiptrae, qnhich he ^ve to the 
defaoder to earie qnhen they were hombringing ane 
flU&wAiM to their maater, qnhich be lost." CorahiU 
Baroa-Cèwt Book, Ayr and Wigtown Arch. CoU., IV. 
168. 

"^nMiptrea^" a oorr. of Threeptree, q. ▼. 

MINAS9 •• and V. y. Manas. 

To lONCHE, V. a. To diminish. V. MenU. 

To MINSTER, v. a. To administer, dispense, 
render, perform. 

Qekat aaO I think, allaca I qahat reaeranee 
flul I mifuUr to yoor a joelianca. 

Kùtgù Qiunr, st 4S, Skaat 

9v aiatake mtder la Tvtier'a ed. : "min[i]8ter," 
M tao liae reqnirea, ia Skeat'a ed.: mltter in MS. 
Thia eoatr. form ia occaaionally found in MSS. See 
Kola hi Skeat'a ed., p. 68. 

Jaadaaon, foUowing Tytler'a ed., adopted Meater ; 
bat that eatry mnat now be deleted. 

MntKIir, MiRKEKiN*, MiRKNiN, «. Darken- 
ing fore-night, gloaming; Shetl. Fireside 
HSmj p. 132, 133. v. Mirk, Mirken. 

MIRSORT9 «. Prob. a corr. of mercerxf^ 
merchandise. 0. Fr. mereerie. 

**Itam of miraoiy or merchandice, dry or ooatly 
midia, to caatooie it he the trowne." Bargh Reca. 
Ediahnrgh, L 236, Reo. Soo. 

MISCHAWING, f. V. under ifwAat/. 

To MISCHEVE, v. a. To ban, decry, strive 
to hinder or ruin. Addit to Mischieve, 

*▼. 

Oer omit craft fnll mony man muehwis, 

Bemr^tan, Tod and Wolf, I 45. 

MISCUICKIT, pret and part. pU V. MlS- 
COOK. 

To HISHAIF, MishIue, Mishawe, v. a. To 

misdemean : ** ye may mxshaif 



yow in ram caice,** i.a, may act foolishlr 
or unwisely; Alex. Scott's Poems, p. 19. 
ed.1882. 
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aeeoait • . fortheininrinf^ofdiuerae 
ajchtboafia aad inhabitantea in deid, and aklandering 
of th a aB a ia word, and for f 'tehawimg of hiroaelf in aio 
madry wayia, ana that he la ane ttnlauchtfttll nvcht- 
boar, and ancht nocht to be aufferit to paa at liberte 
within thia bught." Burgh Reca. Aberdeen, h 346^ 

Bp. a 

Mimkawmg ia here a bad form of mUkavmg; and, 
aafortnaately, there are in theae vola. very many anch 
forma: iadicating careleaaneaa both in writing and in 



A.^ wd$^ WTonj^ and AoUcia, to have. 

mSK^adj. Moist, wet V. MiST. 

To MISMAK, MiSMACK, v. a. In the sense 
of immaite, to degrade, depose ; and still 
used in the sense of discompose, blush, or 
change countenance, as, '*Ue could tbreep 
a lee in your face, an' no mismak him ; 
West of S. Addit to MiS3f ACE. 

**ItoB, that we haid apokine of hia Gralce that we 
haid maid hia Graice and we wald mumak him, quhilk 
we deaye aeair to be thocht be wa, laitt be to apekit,'* 
fte. Bnrgh Reca. Edin., 9 Jnly, 1575, Rec. Soc 

To MISREGAIRD, v. a. To disregard; 
part pt mitregairdit ; Burgh Recs. Edin- 
burgh, IV. 234, Rec. Soc. 

mSSAIRT, part. pt. V. Mteservit 

To MISSEME, MYSSE3IE, v. n. To be un- 
seemly, unbecoming; to Ql-become; 
Douglas, Virgil, 111, 23, Rudd. ; part pres. 
my99emand* 

A.-S. mUt wrongs, and iiman, to aatiafy, conciliate: 
henoe. to aait, become, Ac. V. Seem, in Skeat\ 
Etym. Diet. 

MISSERVrr, MissERUiT, Mtssertt, Mis- 
SAIRT, part. pt. Not served in due and 
proper course, poorly or badly served, ill- 
supplied. 

*' . . qnhilk [regrating of Tictnal] ia the occaafova 
of snrt deartht, and the cana that the pure commounia 
of thia borgfat ar muservU.'* Bargh Keca. Aberdeen, 
IL 54. Rec Soc 

A. -8. mi$, wrong; and Fr. tfrviV, from Lat. urvire^ 
to 



MISSILRY,«. Leprosy. V. DiCT. 

Althoagh not defined in DiCT., the correct meaning 
ia aaggeated in the explanatory note. The etym., 
however, ia wron^. Thia wonl haa no connection 
with mtBudt^i it la from M. E. and O. Fr. mtttl^ a 
leper, bet orig. a wretch, from L. I^t. mMlun, from 
Lat. wiaer, wretched : and mf<ule$ waa borrowed from 
the Dutch moMeten, alao called maBel-ntcht, ** meaaell- 
aickneaae,** Hexham. In the 14th cent, it appeara aa 
maadeM, which repreaenta the common Scot. pron. atill 
in 



MISSOUR, MissuRE, MisouRE, 9. Measure, 
a measure, measurement; Burgh Kecs. 
Glasgow, II. 53, 366, Rec. Soc. 
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Thia ipsUiiig npretanU the commoa pron. of the 
term. 

To MiSSOUR, M1SSURE9 V. a. To measure, 
mete out; Douglas, iv. 105. 19, Small*s ed« 

O. Fr. «Mfiirr» from Lftt. meiwiint, meMure. 

MIST, MiSK, MiSTT, adj. Moist, wet; as, 
mÌMt land, misk grass, mistif lea. 

By goosty placii, wel^cbe tavorit. mist, and hair, 
Qnluir-proioaiid nycht perpetual! doth repair. 

Jkni^, Ftryt/, rl ch. 7, Small** ed. 

MISTER, «. Stale urine; liquid collected 
from a byre ; applied also to the contents 
of the mtdden'bole of a farm-house. Addit 

to I^IAISTER. 
OeeL nuùstir, urine. 

To MISTRAl^I, V. a. To disorder, derange, 
confuse. 



•< 



By Kirkbariall kirk bonnda are mistrammed, and 
in many pUoea either so eatten up with intaking Ilea, 
or the paaaagea ao tmpeahed with thortersome 
throoffhea, . . that if they cleaue to that they liaue 
ealkeo, the PM>ple that reata must byde at the dore." 

Left nndeonea by Jamieaon ; yet he aucgeata the right 
atym., but doea not apply it correctly, rrob. he would 
hare aooonnted for the t«nn fully if he had taken house 
and room in the qnotationa aa meaning the interior fit- 
tinga and arrangementa, and not the building or frame- 
work. V. MiSTEAH. 

A.-S. mil; wron^. and trimmnn, irymian, trymman, 
to make firm or right, aet in order, array, prepare. 
From the aame root oomea £. trim, 

MITHE, «. A batch or baking of loaves. 
Addit to Meith, a 

** Item, for the thryde faut, of ilk miiiu wantand of 
the wecht of the lafe vj Uffia to be tane and delt to pur 
fonk." Bnri^ Reciw Peeblea, 1463, p. 150. 

MITTEN, MiTTAN, 9. A kind of hawk. V. 

MiTTALE. 

To MOCH, r. «. To become mouldy or cov- 
ered with mildew : hence, to rot ; applied 
to articles of clothing, books, &c. Addit 
to MOCH, V. 

" . • not onlie aall the maiat pairt of tkame [the 
booka] mock and oonawme." Burgh Beca. Aberdeen, 
ti. 394, Sp. C. 

MODERNE, adj. Of the present, of this 
time, at present, that is : a term used after 
titles of office, rank, &c. Lat modemus. 

" . • in name of our maist gracious queue mod- 
erne." Burgh Beca. Aberdeen, 1555, L 285, Sp. C. 

*' Qnhilkis lytia being presented to niy lorde Archi- 
biachopof 01a«gow moc/frM«." . Burgh Kcca. Glasgow, 
1557, i. 62, Bee. Soc. 

'* Hew erle of Eglingtoune moderne, ane noble and 
potent lorde." Ibid. p. 185. 

O. Fr. moderme, ** modern, new, of thia age, of theae 
timea, in oar time ; ** Cotgr. 

MODYR-HALF, Mudyr-ilvlf, «. MothorV 
eide: **frendis on the mudyr^halj^' Burgh 
Lawts, oh. 98, Rec. Soc. 



MCELISCOP, Meil-Coppis, s. A lund 
measure in Orkney. 

*<Cepptf ia from Norse Jrapo, a cap, bowl, basin ; 
meU^oppU ia for motlUkupa^ from Norse imri/, a 
meaaore of grain ; and a meit-coppu was so much land 
aa would be sowed by a malir of aeed." Capt Thomaa» 
Praoeedings Antiq. Soo. Sc., VoL XVUf., p. 274. 

MOIT, $. A form of Mote, an eminence, q* 
T.; Douglas, II. 110. 11, Small 

MOL AYN, «. A form of MOLLAT, q. v. 

MOLET, $. V. MoLLAT. 

MONE, Moyne, «. The moon ; the age, the 
phases, or the changes of the moon ; also, 
the moon-works of a clock, Le., the 
mechanism by means of which a clock 
shows the changes of the moon. 

*' . . . and in likmaner aaU mak and repair of 
new graithit ane orlege and mone with all uecesaaris 
tharof, kepand just cuurs fra xij hooria to xij honria 
alawele nycht aa day, and just change of the mome 

Jeirlie throwout aa efferia." Burgh Keca. Stirling, S 
an., 1546-7. 

'* . . . to James Scot, payntonr, for hia boon- 
tetht and labouris done be him in cuUoring of the knok, 
mojftte, and orlage and uther commowue werk of the 
towne." Burgh Bees. Glasgow, i. 57, Bee. Soc. 

MONEBRUNT, adi. Moonstruck, fooKsh, 
ffiddy, light-headed: a polite substitute 
for lunatic^ as applied to one who is love- 
sick, as in **monebrunt madynis myld.** 
Alex. Scott^s Poems, p. 21, ed. 1882. 

MONGIS, Manqis, prep. A contr. for 
amongtSf amongst, among: still common 
in West and South of S. : pron. motigs and 
nuingi. V. Amongis. 

MOOST Y, MoosTiT, Moostet, Mousted, oilj. 
1. Musty, moulded; covered over witii 
must or mould. V. Must. 

2. Powdered, covered with must or hair- 
powder. 

To think yon birkies i' the town, 
Wi' mlfirt sark and moostet crown, 
Play siocan tricks on countra bodies. 

W. Watson's PoMU, p. 82. 

MORISE, $. A morris-dance: pL morUU^ 
Douglas, Virgil, xiiL ch. 9. 

MOBIS-BELLS, MOBEIS-BELLS, 9. pi. Small 

bells used by morris-daucers ; they w^ere 
attached to tiie cap, wiists, and ankles of 
the perfomiera 

*' i/oreÌ4 A(f//M the groce . . xxxa." Halybarton'a 
Ledger, p. 2S0. 

For particulars reganling morrin-dancing sec Strutt*a 
Sporta and Fiiatimes, pp. 223, 247, 254, ed. liiil, ami 
Brand's Pop. Autiq.. pp. 137-152, ed. 1877. 

In Edinbnrgh, in olden times, during the procession 
of the patron saint on St. Giles Day, Jane 10th, the 
most attractive portion of the convoy was a aet of 
morris-d.iiicers in full coatunie. A humorous aocoont 
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of IIm ImI of tiMM pnMMMM ii BVtB bj Jolui Knox 
in him Hirt. of IIm tdonmtìm. 

8pMi. Mariaea, llooriali ; hvm Laft. Mtunru$^ m Moor. 
Tho term ii frtquMiUy fhrwi at froM tho F^. flMTVijiie. 



UOBKIN, MOBKBN. 1. As an a<^*., rotten, 
rottinji^, as applied to a dieqp, etc., that 
has died afiefct 

SL As a «., a dead sheep, — one that has died 
afield : also, the skin of such an one ; but 
when nsed in this sense the tenn is gener- 
ally pL, mariimM; Ualyborton's Ledger, p. 
30& 

This term if tlill frMMcsUj matd m an adj., as, " a 
MOfifeui ■heap^" which Euwrn g^wm ae the definitioo of 
hraxk. 

loeL fliorb'fl% wit—, daeajed; appliad to meat^. 
ftih,oie. 

To MORSE, V. a. Enat for nur$e, in the 
sense of foster, cherish, plan, devise ; Sir 
W. Scott 



**Kay9 an thon wonld'at try eonehuiont,'* 
Chriafeiaol tha dinthiU, ••! wiU aoat Ihee at dajhraak 
bj St. MarT*! weU." 

•^Haidenad wiatAl" laid Falhar Enttaee, "art 
than hat thia iaatant ddivardl from death, and do«t 
thon to Mon morm thonghta of daaghtar?" Soott, 
Tha Monastery^ ch. 10. 

Thii ii a moit i ntat wi lÌ M axampla of how inch mit- 
tikaa may be aatirBly ovarMoked in popabr literature : 
may ba road and repeated aa most eaitabla expreeeiona 
hf feneration after generation ; and, by eo domg duty 
lor the proper worde, may at laat oome to be regarded 
na eorrect and gennina elMnenta of onr langnaji^e. The 
work in which thia fleiaptint ocenia waa fint luned in 
1820. Thooaanda of editkma have ainoe then been 

Cbliahed at home and abroad ; and each one in turn 
I repeated tiie error withont remark and without 
dateetmn. Not nntfl the anauncr of ISM waa the mia- 
t&ka anapected and recorded. 

When preparing the word for entry in thia SaopL, 
and while atUl pntiiing over ita meaninn^ Prof. Skeat 
called my attentioa to a coarainnieation m Notea and 
Oneriea, a. tL, toL iz., p. 007» in whidi mome ia 
^lallenged aa a miaprint for narar. Thia waa probably 
tha firat time that pnblie attcntmn waa called to the 
word. 

Having read that conmraaicatiea and aereral othere 
which foUowed in reply, and being atfll dtaaatiafied with 
tha reanlt» I wrote to lleaara. A. A a Black, the well- 
known pabUahera of Scott'a worka, for farther adrice. 
They oonld giro no information on the aubject, which 
waa qnite new to them ; nor coald they nnderetand 
why wwne ahonld be donbted ; bat they rery kindly 
womiaed to try if the original US. coold be referred 
to in order to verify the word. A few daya later they 
informed me that " the word written by Sir Walter in 
hia MS. of the Mùnmderg ia umrm aa clearly aa writing 
can make it." Snch an anawer ia 6nal. 

Strange to eay, the Centenary ad. of 1871 haa aanp, 
while later eda. have 



UORT-BELL, «. The dead-bell: a hand- 
bell which was rung throngh the streets 
to warn the inhabitants that a funeral was 
about to take place. 

"^The proTcat, bailliee^ and ooanmll hea gevin thair 

• twa commovn beUia, viz., tiie wuri and akellit bellia, 

togidder with tiie olfiee of pwnterachipe, to Georae 

Johnatoone, for ane yeir to cam, and that for the 



aoome of thrie aooir pnndia.*' Bargh Race. Qlaagow^ 
i. 153, Reo. Soc 

The mori'beU here mentioned waa the old St Mungo'a 
bell, ihat had been need fur many generationa aa tha 
dead-bell of Olaa^w. For nearly twenty yeara after 
tiie Beformation it remained in tne poeeemion of tha 
keepera who had been appointed to the office previona 
to that event ; bnt after their death the magiatratea 
bought it from the heira, aad it beoMne the property 
of the town. 

The following extract ia the record of thia tranaac- 
tion ; and it ia given in full, aa it recalla aome intereat- 
ing particulara of old buigfaal life. 

**The proueat, bailliea, and counaall, with dekinnia, 
eoft fra Johne Mnir, aone to vmouhUl Jamee Mnir, 
and Andro Lang, the anld bell tnat yed throw the 
towne of anld at the bnriall of the deid, for the aowme 
of ten pnndia money, qnhilk thai ordane Patrick Glen, 
thair theaanrare, to ^ye to thame, and ale srantit the 
aaid Andro to be maicl burgee gratie ; quhilk bell thai 
ordanit in all tymea to remane aa commoune bell to 
ganff for the buriall of the deid, and to be gewin 
yeinie to aic peraonn aa thai ajipoynt for anya m the 
yeir, takand cantioun for keiping and delyuering 
thairof at the yeria end. 

'^And the aaid Andro Lang, aa aone to vmquhiU 
maiater Robert Layng; ia maid inatantlie burgee aa ana 
bnrgea aone, gratia, for the aaid cana of the bell, and 
bee gewin hia aitht of fidelitie to the toun and ala for 
obeerwiog of the atatutia thairof.** Burgh Reca. Glaa* 
gow, 19 Nov. 1577» i. 64, Rec Soc. 

Tbia old bell remained in nae till 1640, and proved 
to bo a very profitable inveatment for the town. In 
that year the I)ean of Guild waa inatructed ** to caua 
mak ane new deid bell to be rung for and befor the 
dead wnder hand." Ibid. p. 424. And that conaider* 
able importance waa attached to tbia ceremonial of 
burial in thoee daya ia ahoa-n by an order of the mag- 
iatratea in 1612, when a new bellman waa appointed. 
They allowed him to take "for ane pereoun of ago 
ziija. iitjd., for ane bam, vja. viijd. ; and ordania the 
aaid Thomaa to cleith him eelf in blak apparell, aa ia 
reqnirit in him in reapect of the nature oz hia office.** 
Ibid. p. 326. 

MORT-CAPE, Mort-Caip, *. A mournine 
cope worn by priests at a funeral ; Burgn 
Bec& Edinburgh, II. 359, Rec. Soc. 

MORT-CHARGE, *. Now called dead- 
freight: the sum which a merchant has to 
pay for goods which he has failed to ship ; 
Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, 1 Dec. 1553, II. 
184, Rec. Soc. 

The term occnra alao in an earlier record given on p. 
105 of the aame vol. 

MORTMALLIS, *. pi. Skins of sheep found 
dead afield; also called morkins; Haly- 
burton's Ledger, p. 14. 

Fr. mùrt^ dead, and mal, diaeaae. 

MOT, MoTE, Moot, Mwt, $. and r. V. Mute, 

Moot, «. and v., and Mute. 

To the meaninga given under Mors, in Dicr., add 
the following :~1. A meeting place for a court or par- 
liament ; an aaaembly, a law court, a parliament ; alao 
in pi. moiU, the pleaa or aetiona of a law court, and 
frequently eo uaed in reference to burgh courta and 
barony courta ; Burgh Lawia, ch. 44, 75, Rec. Soc. ; 
and aee under Mctb and J/afr. 



MOT 



:[!«] 



MUN 



Mot, part pL Sued or tried in a court of 
law ; Fragments of Old Laws, eh. 8, Beo. 
Soo. 

HOT, Mote, Moot, $. Lit. a word ; hence, 
lignal, call, mga. Also a note or musical 
•ound; hence, a buele or trumpet call, 
the cry or call of bird or beast, the strain* 
of the huntsman's horn, the yell of a pack 
of hounds ; and sometimes used for the 
hunt, hounds, or pack. Addit. to MoT, q. t. 

To Mot, Mott, Moot, r. n. To give the 
call or sign, to wind a horn or blow a 
trumpet by way of call ; to pipe or call as 
a birà or beast utters its pecuhar sound. 

Now tlM blak kokk« inooiit in hu flathir deipe. 
The lowBtn rokU tba raTin to ileipe. 

Bogg, Bridal qf PUmood, 

To MOUBAND, Moubax*, r. a. To put into 
words; to express, utter, speak, recite; 
Hogg's Tales, L 34, ed. 1884. 

Fr. moiM, tko mouth ; and ftonder, to pat together, 
as in arohitectare. 

MOITD, MoifT, Mourr, Mowm, adj. 
Mouthed; as, *'muckle-mou'c2 Kate.** V. 
Mow. 

And ihaogyHMK'd halocket Meg. 

Blythmmu Bridal^ it 6^ 

** • . MM hon. hUk-hronne fMwiU, with ane beU 
m the fonett." Bnrgh Bees. Aberdeen, L 282, Sp. C 

MOULDES, #. />/. V. MuLDE. 

CoDunonly pron. mooU. 

MOUTER, Muter, t. 1. Multure, q. v. 

Now, miller and a' m I am, 
TUa Ctf I een Me through the matter ; 

There*! men mair notorious to fame. 
Hair greedy than me for the muUr, 

aang : Taii a Man, Tatf xL 

2* A familiar name for a miller. 

Wi' him. the lang fMuUr^ royBer, an' the soatar, 
Hae aften fornther'd an' had a bit spree. 

ihgrning Rah, WhisOe BinkU, I 340. 

Fr. moUurt, moiUurtf meuture, muUure: from L. Lat. 
moUlura, a grinding. 

MOY, «.' Help, assistance : as in ** moy nor 
* hatrance,'' ie., help nor hindrance ; Burgh 
Recs. Aberdeen, L 171, Sp. C. 

MOYT. V. DiCT. 

Thi« entry most be deleted. The term is a misread- 
ing of '*mo Iff," which is found in the earlier editions 
of the Kingia Qnair ; and Jamieson's suggestion re- 
it is wide of the mark. 



MUDE, MtTYD, MoTDy 8, Temper, disposi- 
tion, mood; Douglas, I. 91. 17, II. 273. 
18» Small. Addit to [Mude], q. v. 

The form mutfd occara in Douglas Virgil, L oh. 2, 1. 
17. V. SmaU'sed. ** . ^ 

MUDYR-HALF, *. \ . Atodyr-half. 
(Sup.) X 



MUGWEED, MOGWEED, 9. Mugwort ; Wtgt 

of S. V. MUGGAHT. 

MUIR, •• Waste land, a common, as, *« the 
burgh muir ** ; the common form is ^noor. 
Also hiU or heath pasture common to all 
the Skathalds of a district ; Memorial for 
Orkney, p. 117. Addit to MURE, q. v. 

MULD, 9. A mould for lead bullets ; also, 
. a mould or pattern of the bore of a gun* 

" Item, for mmldU to cast the plumbis in," . . 
Tiija." Aocta. L. H. Treas., L 293, Dickson. 

** . . to a man to talc meaonr of mtMia of diners 
gunnya, to send in Frane to mak peUolda of ime, . . 
zvjd." Ibid. p. 320. 

MULDIS, 9. pi Fragments or portions of 
the dead preserved as relics : " halj mii/- 
dw," sacred relics, or relics of saints : Dun- 
bar and Kennedy, L 378. Addit. to 
MULDE, s. 3. 

MULLION, 8, A shoe made of untanned 
leather; same as RULUON, q.T. 

Thia term oocun in the modem and much condensed 
▼enion of " The Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow,- 
ffiren by Robert Chambers in his eoUection of " Songs 
of Scotland prior to Buma." The tenn used by Rois 
in the original song ia fuUum, 

MULTIPLIE, Multiple, «. Abundance, 
expanse ; Leslie's Hist Scot, p. 41, S. T. 
S. Addit to Multiple, q. v. 

•* In some places is f undo muUipUe of Tinne and that 
of fyne tinne." Idem, p. 7. 

To MUM, Mv:m, r. «. To act as mummer 
or mute at a funeral ; to pretend or act a 
part: part mumingj Douglas, I. 104. 27, 
ed. Small 

To MUMCHANCE, r. n. To mum, to play 
dummy, or harlequin ; to move about sil- 
ently, as if dumb through grrief : mwm*- 
chance. Burgh Recs. Edin., IV. 229, Rec. 
Soc. V. Mum Chairtis. 

** In steed of homane teeres that best can expresse 
the owne smart, tome wiU haue trumpets ; and in steed 
of mourning in the dust, as they did oft^tymes, we 
mumehance and murgeon in such delicate duillis, better 
feated for wowing nor woing, that heires or widoww 
never dallies more nor mder their duilles.*' Blame of 

Kirkburiall, ch. 7. .,.,.. _ j ^ 

The use of this term is said to have been introduced 
through the ^ame at dice called Mumehance. See 
under Chance m Cotgrave. 

Same 



fi. 



as 



To MUMMER, Mumer, r. 
Mammer^ q. v.. 

MUNNA. Must not V. Mauna. 
MUNT, V. and 8. Mount 

This form represents the pron. of the word in the 
West of S. : thus, '* to muni heuks,*' to mount or dress 
fishing hooks ; fnuniibank, a mountebank ; &c. 



KUN 



tmj 



IftTB 



HUNTH, HwNTHT, 8. Y. Month. 

HITBE, aif. Short for 'demure ; ^ manswet 
mmà tmmre^ gentle and demure ; Houlate, 
L 88, Aaloan MS. 

Ol IV. dir wmnt ■hoft for de hmu wutn, «1 good 



MUBTHER-HOLES, Hurdreis-hoillib^ t. 
jiJL SUta, loopholes, &c., pierced in the 
walk of a building for the puipose of 
•hooting through, as in castles of the olden 
time : murdreie^hoillie ; Burgh Rec& Edin- 
burgh, III. 239, Rec. Soc. 

**Àad altbogh to Migmr the lodgings of- men, for 
Imw of thoir wuuiker'kMet, they wu looke ere they 
lo«po ; yet to onforoe the kirk-hooae (m if Qua bod no 
«HMe)^ there ore mooy of einoU feore." Bia»w of 
Kiriihvioll, eh. xix. 

Ol Fr. wuirdrkrt a r<mveri^ pierced loopholeo: lit. 
wnder-hole. 

Thio tons hoe beeo treated very differentlir hy the 
fkeaiih and the English. In Frendi it gradaally oune 
to ho Bmply mewirièrtf o loophole, and in Kugliah 
/ •■■ MV id. For hrerity the one Ungusge adoptea the 
in4 nwt of the tonn, and the other the lest. Thn is 
will uhntrated hy n passage in the Romance of Far- 
tMMiy deeeriptiTO of tiie castle of Melusina. In the 
FkoMh original it nina thna: — 

XnrdileriS il a a Voavert, 
Tour lander, traire, et deffendre. 

The English translation has : — 

At lovNS, lowpes, archers had pleote. 
To cast, draw, and shete, defena to be. 

MUSSELL, e. A yeiL V. Musall, r. 

TUa torm was also i4>idied to the faoe-doth or 
mmMm worn by lepers when they appeared in pnblic. 
In OIbmwiw they were albwed to risit the town twice 
a week for a few boars ; bat they had to "gan^ rpone 
the csJhay syd with thair muisseUii on thair faice, and 
'^ Borgh Boca. GUagow, L 237, Bee. Soc 



MUTE, e. To a 2, in DiCT. add :— Also, a 
law oourty and the meeting or holding of 
il; Burgh Laws^ ch. 31, 40. 

itUTR^adj. V. DiCT. 

The eiyn. of this term is not made clear. It ooght 
to ho leeL mtfCAr- A.-S. mithe^ tirsd. As Prof. Skeat 
h«i pointed oot, '* There are two distinct IceL words, 
ft) WÈtikr^ allied to A.-S. mod, E. mood, (2) mMr^ 
A.-a màke^ Soot. maM, tired, wearied. Etcb Vigfoa- 
mm aixee them np. See his IceL Diet." 

MYCHARE,*. y.DiCT. 

DeL the laat parag. of thia entry and anbetitnte the 



F^om mkK to akalk, play traant ; M. E. rnkken, 
O. Fr. mueer, mucier, later musier, to hide, con- 
y. Skeat'e Etym. Diet. 



MYCHTEN^ Mtghttne, r. pres. pi. Might ; 
Douglas, Virgil, 89,38, Rudd., and II. 158. 
9, Small 

MTDLIT, Myddillit, pari. pL Mixed. V. 
under HmiL. 



MYDMORNE, e. Six o'clock, am. ; Burgb 
LawÌB, ch. 73, 75, Rec. Soc. 

Aoeording to the ancient reckoning midmom waa 
kora prima or the first hoar of the artificial day, and 
— rfc m was kora ieriia or the third hoar. These were 
aeeoonted the lawful hoars for beginning work in sam- 
■MT and winter reepectively. 

MTKKIS, «. pL Prob. apparatus for levell- 
ing guns in taking aim ; Accts. L. H. Treas.,, 
I. 292, 334, Dickson. 

Dntoh, mitten, to level at, aim. 

MYLUART, 8. A miller. V. Mcllart. 

This form ooeurs in Aberdeen Bargh Recs. II. 175,. 
Sp. C, bot is printed mylvari, 

MYifflERKIN, 8. V. Memerkyx. 

MYN, adj. Less: **more and myii," high 
and low, great and little. V. MiN. 

Mtnekik, adj. V. Minikin. 

To Mynis, Mynnis, v. a. To lessen, dimiu* 
ish; part.pt. mt^nHUt, Burgh Reca £ditw 
burgh, 1511, L l33, Rec. Soc. V. Menif. 

To MYN, Mynxe, Mix, r. a. To think, de- 
vise, plan, mention. V. MiND, Mynd. 

MYNNINGIS, 8. dL Woolen cloths made 
at Menin near Comtrai ; Exch. Rolla 

MYNORALL, «• Lit produce of the mine : 
also, mining, course or process of mining,, 
preparation of the metat 

Richt as the mjrnour in his mynoraU, 
Fair gold with lyre may fra the lede weil wyn. 

BenrymiH, Pari, qf Beittis, I 302. 

O. Fr. minerai, '* a mincrall ; ** Cotgr.: from L. Lat. 
wuMore, to lead ; hence, to follow up the leader or lode, 
Le., to ezcarate the ore, to mine. 

MYNT, 8. Aim, effort, threat. V. Mint. 
MYRE, 8. A moor. V. MURE. 

MYSAVENTOUR, Mysauenture, «. Mis- 
chance, miefortune ; Douglas, Virgil, 285, 
32, Rudd. 

The more common form it mUkamitr, which repre- 
aente the pron. of mUaunUr, short for Fr. mtsaventurt. 

v. MlSHAVTBR. 

MYSBELEVE, #.. A false idea, behef, or 
judgment. 

For gif thow wenii that all the Tictory— 
May be reducit and alterat cUr egaoe, 
A mjfàMeve thoa fosteris all in vane. 

Donglat, VirgU, z. ch. 11, L 56, Rudd., Small 

MYSFURE, /)re^ Miscarried V. [MiSFCHE.] 

MYSSOUR, 8. Measure. V. MU80ur. 

MYTH, adj. and adv. A form of Meeth^ 
q.v. 

Thie form ie poet, and in Honlate, L S93, hat been 
adopted to rhyme with 6/^A. 



HAB 



(mi 



NAI 



N. 



NAB, «. y. DiCT. Add to a. 2, 'a point, 
projection, promontory ' ; West of S* 

NACHT. For ne aehi, onght not, was not 
boand or called upon. 

Onhft wan tlM Mid, or srtiUit Gunpiom, 
Or WM Victoar, I luieAf decerne that thin|L 

RotUmd, OmH </ VeuMt, ir. «0^ aT.a 

*'Iaadbld«oenM»'* I wm boI called npoo to dccid«. 
OBitted in QUtm. 

HACKETt •• An impertinent, misehieToos, 
or wicked child: applied also to a pre- 
CDcions child; South and West of S^ and 
in first sense in Oilui* Y. Nachet. 

NADE, Nad. Had not : for ne had. 

NAELSTRING/ «. The navel-string nm- 

iMlical cord; Sonth and West of S. 

A.-a ma/tiot OATel, and ttrttufe, a oofd : Da. mmwI, 
DttB. nawiet 8w. najle. 

NAESLIN, part and adj. Fitting into each 
other, well matohed; working or pnlling 
well together, as in doable harness ; Ofkn. 

PtobL th« local proD. of neaiUng, sitting or fittang 
fèamHj to oach other like yoang binU in a dcsL 

NAFE, Naf. Have not : for ne have. 

'To NAO, Neo, r. a. To bite, snap, indent or 
nark with the teeth, seize smartly ; also, to 
nick, notoh, or hack with a sharp instm- 
Bsent. In the latter sense, syn. hag. Sonth 
and West of S. Addit. to Nao, q. v. 

To Nao, Neo, v. n. To be peevish, quern- 
kms, or sarcastic, to keep on gmmbling, to 
repeat an action with irritating frequency. 
Addit. to Nao, q. v. 

Nag, 8. Bito, snap ; nick, hack, noteh, or 
indentation made with a sharp instrument; 
a snappish answer or retort. 

TVi Naoole, v. a. and n. To gnaw ; to keep 
on acoldine or rating, to quarrel or continue 
an angry lutercation, to be constantly fault- 
• finding. 

Naoot, Naoolt, adj. Touchy, fretful, sar- 
castic, quarrelsome, ill-natured : a person of 
•uch disposition is said to be '* as naggy as 
a thorn-stick.*' 

Jfmg and ita deriratirca are nied in moat of thcae 
in ▼arioas parts of the North of £• V. Brockett, 



NAOUS, «. V. DiCT. 

The etym. anggeated for thia word, ITe^t, or OM 
Nkk, ia ridicalona. Connection with the latter is 
eertaialj^ not warranted b^ the context ; and with the 
former ia aimply impossible ; for, the drink callctl 
mtguM waa invented by a Colonel Negua in the reign of 
Qneen Anae, or about 200 yeara after Dunbar's death. 

NAIF, Neif, Nbtf, 9. Lit. a native; a 
serf, servant ; a kindly tenant. 

**It ia not improbable that the nejff or aerf by 
deeeent — nofivtM cte bUjmU — was distinguished from the 
hood-labourer, but we cannot tell to what extent, or 
in what manner." Innea, L^gal Antiquities, p. 50. 

'* — . . eum na^ivif— that ia. with nativea or 
nrg^ whose name, both here and in England, points 
to their being rejcarded as the remaina m the native 
population oblig«i by the invaders to become serfs." 
Ibid., p. 80.51. 

Of tnis servile race there were two claasrs, the unf 
m ijro»$ — that is the out-and-out sUve, who could be 
bought and sold like a horse or an ox. and the Ney/ 
reffardaHi,—or alave aatricted to a certain land, who 
could not be moved at the mere will of the lord even 
to another eatate. But long after the term naif hail 
ceased to represent this subject race, and to imply a 
degree of bondaji^e, it still carrie«l with it the idea of 
service, and contmue«l to be used as the appropriate 
of a menial and help. 




8w. magifa, to nibble, peck ; Dan. itage, to gnaw. 



Naifship, Neifship, Neyfship, 9. State, 
condition, or service of a serf. V. KxAVE- 

SHIP. 

NAIL. Down on the nail^ pron:ptly paid, 
paid in money, ready money. 

NAIL, Nalb, Nal, Nall, 9, A weight of 
7 lbs., used for wool ; Bui^h Recs. Aber- 
deen, I., 416, Haly burton's Ledger, p. 14, 
43. 

The form noli ia found only in Halyburton*a Letlger, 
and ia improper. Indeed, the spellmg found in that 
work is very misleading. 

In Hal!iwell*a Diet, the nail ia repreaented aa a 
weight of S lbs. uaed for articles of foocL 

NAmCOUTH, adj. V, Namekouth. 

NAIT, *. Use, occasion, purpose ; other 
fonns are Nate, Nayt, Note. £rrat. in 

DiCT. 

The def. and etym. given by Jamieaon are mialeail- 
ing. No doubt he wrote ttfeii in the common Scot, 
sense of ms^, purpo«f ; but this ia a mistake. And this 
led him into the other mistake of relating nait wiUi 
Icel. naufl, need, whereas it is from Icel. neyii^ use, 
from nfjfta, to use. Besides, nand ia the Norse form 
for need; it ia imihM in Icel. 

NAIT, Nate, adj. Neat, trim; also, deft, 
skilful, as in ^naii handis,^ Douglas, Virgil, 
zii., ch. 7. Fr. net. 



VAI 
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NATTRAL, mJ^ Natural^ illegitimata* E. 

IMI^MfVliL 

NAlTRAliy is. A peiaoA of weak intellect, a 
ally penoo, a nuplelon : E. naiuraL 

ir«JlrdL niiylMiiit^ mm^ be of eompArafeÌTely mo- 
dtfB ttM I iar mmhumi, whkk is redly too mno word, 
kM alHMMl mwmntMf tka ■loaiiing of law/id^ logitt- 
Y.Kaxvbm.. 



NAKir.t. Nakednesi. 

For thii dtafvtk ^kM 1m WM deid, anooo 
Wm dwfMjt la tko flad of AclMroiio 

^, titftit, iiaibil, and eald. 

Orfk. mtd 3ur., L 62», Bnn. MSL 



NAL, Nall, •• A nale or nail ; a weight of 
7 Ibs^ used for wool ; Ehljrbartoa'a Ledger, 

S. 14, 43» Bvgk Bees. Aberdeen, L 416, 
p.0. 

NALD, Nadb. WoqU not : for ne waìd^ ne 
wad. Y. NoLD. 

NAMED, mdj. Edged, bordered, hemmed; 
Boigh Bees. GbH^w, IL 297, Rec Soc. 

N ANE, is. No one, nobc dy, nothing. 

Ho vitlMriMt Wnb cntfs to bis luM bed. 
jran#eofWB bii cmM beck or buis bis bare beed. 

ItaoMsagpdeeeUfof aodmek no nieir itryile. 

RaiufCoihear, L 172. 

It MUM so fpde 00 drink oad nag to our bed. 



NANES, Nahib, Nanys, Nonis, Nones, «. 
Noooe : ''for the fMnet," properly, /or then 
ojMi, for the onee^ he^ occasion or present. 
Errat. in Dicr. 

Jomioeon'o dofiailiaa aadl oxplamttioii of tbie form 
and vkneo are iHiogitkir wroog. Tbe wholo entiy 
■iTMtbi diletol 

AaoxplaÌBod ky Sir F. Maddoa in bis Gloet. to Sir 
Gawayaoy tko pkiaee, **/or the manu," is eimplj tho 
A.-S. /or tìkmm ems^ laler»ybr iÀem anef^ writtenybr iht 
namm, Tko Am et ia dii ^ for tkam^ dkt* of the dot. 
aitid% and tko adv. aaes beiag need ao a nooii. Tbia 
ezplaaiatioBy knvoror. waa firrt propueed by Price in 
kia aoUa to WartoB, U.» 48a 

NAPKIN, t. V.DicT. 

Only ni tko laet eeattaca of the note is there oren 
aa approach to tko correct ctyoL In M. E. this word 



Titlen mumIm and napHp dimin. forms of O. Fr. 
a okCk, mm wUek alio hare 



come naprie and 



NAPLE,«. An apple. 

Beibb bis Smo ane ao^« bang also. 
Fast at bb BMwtb vpoaa a twjnid (tbreid]. 
Aafyaaa, Orpk, mmd £mr,, U 282, Bann. MS. 

NAP (y THE KNEE, #. Knee-pan ; West 
ofS. 

NAPRE,«. Napety. Y. Naifrie. 
NAPRON, NAFEÌsr, Naferon, «. An apron. 

Those fomm wpwft-tbo common pron. in Woet 
and Soatk of S. Ikoc h o tt gÌTea ike last form aa com- 
BBOB in Nortk of Ek^gkmd. 



iTflyNwi is not a com of E. apron, bat the correct 
form of which aprom is a corr. It is from Fr. naperom^ 
a large ek4h, which is a derÌT. from O. Fr. nape, a 
ckth (FW. amMK firom L. Lat. napa, corr. of Lat. 
mmppm^ a aapLu, doth. See Apron in Skeat's Etym. 



NARENT, abbot of. The Abbot of 
Unreason, a merry-making at the bringing 
in of summer, similar to that of Robin 
Hood and Little John ; Burgh Recs. Edin- 
burgh, 1. 176, Rec. Soc. 

For particniars regarding these summer gamee, see 
Brand's Pop. Antiq., pp. 144^, ed. 1877. 

NASH, Naish, Nesh, Nesch, adj. Tender, 
delicate, fragile, slim. 

A.-S. kmtBtee, Ane^ce, soft, tender : Ì/L E. neth, 

NASK,«. V.DiCT. 

This tenn is of Celtic origin ; eridently from QaeL 
maag, Miiigt to bind, make ust ; M'Leod and Dewar. 

To Nate, Nait, v. a. Forms of Note, to use, 
etc, q. V. Errat. in Dicr. 

So abo regarding Nate, Nait,' 9. V. Note, and Kail, 
Those nMakcs are doe to Jamieson's misuse of need 
for asr, wkidi is a Tcxy common error in Scot. stilL 

NATBIE, adj. V.Dicr. 

DeL Um note in this entry, and see tbe explanation 
given nader Natterin, and Natier, 

To NATTER, r. n. V. DiCT. 

A simpler and more direct etym. for this term is O. 
Korse gmMr, to gmmble, growl, a frea. of tpiaddtt, 
Norse gnadra, Dan. gnaddre ; all of which are from 0. 
None gnadd, a grumbling. V. Fbitzneb, Aaskv, and 

ClXASBT. 

To NATTLE, v. a. V. Dict. 

This is simply a doublet of Natter, regarding which 
see Um »>le above. 

NAUCHTIE, ajy. V. [Nouchtie]. 
NAUST,i. V.NousT. 

i^oarsf, which Jamieson obtained from Edmondston's 
Gloss, of the ShetL and Orkn. Dialect, does not cor- 
reetly lepresent the pron. of this term. It sboold be 
writtan, ss it is still pron., in its old Icelandic form, 
matut. V. Dasent*s Burnt Njal, p. cxriii. 

The naiut is a slip either natural or artificial into 
which a boat is drawn up for protection : a nouMer, is 
a common landing place for boats : see Arcadian Sketch 
Book, Gloss. 

NAY-SAY, «. A refusal, denial: as, **He 
winna tak a nay^ayr 
Coomion in North of E. also. V. Brockett's Gloss. 

NAYTED, part. pt. Noted, celebrated. V. 
Nate, Note. 

NEB, i. 1. The face, countenance ; as, ** I 

dinna like his looks : he has a gae dour 

neb. 

A.-S. neb, face. And in the Ancren Biwle, p. 90, 
we find "oetende mihi faciem" (Song of SoL ii. 14), 
tendered by " schaue thi aefr to me. 
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2. End, termiQatioii ; mouth, as of a river ; 
a8| " the water-neft,** the river mouth« 

Elderly peopla in Paialevand Renfrew generally call 
the month of the CSart, and the lands near the junction 
of the Cart and the Clyde» the waUr-neh, the toottir- 
110». Addit to Neb» q. ▼. 

To NECH, Neoh, Nych (gntt), v. a. To 
tend to or towards, belong to, concern, fall 
to one by right or dnty : pret. nycA^ ny^A^, 
Honlate, I. 47. Addit. to Neich. 

Sjne to the sam^ fonaith thai as^tent haile, 
Ihat wn it nedkU Katur, thar aliens mastris, 
Thai eonth noeht trete hot entent of the Temperale. 

ffotUaU, I 276, Asloan H& 

In Bann. MS. mffckiU, which ia probably a mistako 
of the eoribe for nyckU, intended to be written npcJUU^ 
according to the practice of the I6th cent, of writing i 
after ch and M, aa in imtiU, njfehtbour, ftc. There are 
rariona aimilar miatakiwi in thii version. 

NEDDIRMAIB, NEDDIRMAIST. V. 
Nethirmare. 

NEDDY, NED, •• A name for a donkey: 
^9L tinkler^s n^ddfy," W. Watson's Poems, 
p. 100. 

Thia tarm ta eoounon in London, and in varioos parte 
of Eng; aa weU. 

NEED, 8* This word is frequently used in 
Scot, in the sense of use, occasion, purpose ; 
as, *'I don't need it,*^ i.e., I don't use it, or I 
have no nse for it; *^ There is no need for 
it,** i.e., no occasion for it ; ** To serve my 
present need/* i.e., my present purpose. 
Various mistakes in the Dicr. may be traced 
to the misuse of need for use. Y. under 
Nait^ Naie. 

NEET, 9. An egg of a louse, a louse. 
Addit to Neet, q. v. 

A.-S. kmtUf a nit; Do. neei, Sw. gnei, Dan. gnid, 
M. £. nlfe. 

To NEG, r. «. A form of Nag, q. v. 

NEIF,Neyf,*. A serf, servant Y. Naif. 

Neifship, Neyfship, *. V. Naif ship. 

Neifty, Nbyfty, b. Condition of a serf; 
also, the service exacted from a serf; Old 
Glasgow, p. 49. 

To NEIS, Nets, v. «. V. Neese. 

NEKED, Nekid, 9. Nothing, next to noth- 
ing. Lat neqmd, 

NEE-HEIONG, «. The largest and finest 
herring, picked fish, that are placed in the 
neck or top-layers of the barrel to catch 
purchasers. 

Than with ane tchont thas can the Cadgvar taf, 
" Ahyde» and thow ane Sek-htring sail haif. 

Is worth my eapill, creiUù, and all the laif.**— 
" Bot qnhat wee yone the carll cr)'it on hie—** 



•' Schfar," eaU the Foae, *' that I can teU tiewUe : 
He said the ITdtrkenmg wet in the craUL* 

•« KcBBit thow that hering ?** ** Yet, Schir, I ken it Weill : 
And at the creill moath I had it thiyit hat doot ; 
The wecht of it aeir tit my tntikis ont" 
Btnryam, Tlu W^f^ Fox, and Cadffmr, U. 1S9, 16S. 

To NEM, Neme, o. o. To seize. Y. Nam. 

NENT, Nenst, • News, prep. Towards, 
against, opposite; as, ^'Tumin* nent the 
east.** Short for Aitent, q. v. 

To NEREy V. To come near, approach, gain 
upon, come up with. 

Bot thaa the twiptr Tnscan hand attaia 
And mtrm latt, ay reddy hym to hynt. 

DoMifUu, VtrffO, zii eh. 12. 

NERES, Neris, #. pi. Y. Neirs. 

Nerecress, Neircreis, 9. The fat about 
the kidneys. 

"That aa tleoehoar tak onto of ony matonno tho 
aerie or th« mereere§t [qvhyl] the feeat of Mychelmeee." 
Bargh Rece. Aberdeen, 4 Jane, 1444, Sp. U. 



Thia ngolatioD waa enforced during the aommer 
montha in aU tibe ]ar|«er bnrghe ; mutton being then in 
poor eondition. An order to the eame eflfect and in 
almoat the aaoM woida ia foond in tiie Stirling Eeca., 
ofSSthMay, 1S88. 

The SpaUing Club vol. prints **/ra the feeat ;" bat 
thie m endentiy a mietake ; even the date of the 
atatnte ^owa Uiat ^nAyf i.e., until, ia required. 

loel. njrro, Dan. nyrr, Sw. n/are, a kidney ; and Fr. 
(fraiste, greaae or fat. 

NERYIT, Neruit, adj. Ribbed, shot, 
threaded ; ^ neruit with gold," Douglas, Pa- 
lice of Honour, Pt. I. st. 47. 

NESH,arf;. Soft, tender. V. Naeh. 

NESTUNO, Nestldt, Nesslin, 9. The 
smallest biid of the nest, the weakling. 

To NETHER, Netter, Nedder, Nither, 
Ntther, v. o. and n. To gnarl, shrivel ; 
Houlate, L 57» Asloan MS.» Bann. MS. 
Addit. to NiDDER, q. v. 

NETHERHOLE, Netuerholl, 9. The 
blackhole, or lowest vault of a prison. 

** Item, that na manor of peraouna be fond walkand 
on the gaitt fra x hoaria furtn of the nycht, mder the 
pay no of patting in. the netherhole incontinent, excep- 
tend folkia of honcaty paasand their leifuU airanda. 
and at thai haif bowetta or candillia within thair 
[hande] in taikin thairof." Burgh Reea. Edinburgh, 
1498, L Ta^ Rec. Soc. 

NETHIRMARE, NEDDIRMAIR, aifj. and 
adv. Lower, still lower, farther downward. 

The dog slepit and fell unto the ground. 
And On>heus attoor his wame in stalL 
And neihirtiiare he went as ye heir salL 
Htmrymn, Orph. and Eur., L 2fi0. Laiag's ed. 

The term ocean in L 345. In both caaea the Bann. 
MS. reada neddhrmair. 

NETHIR3IEST, NEDDIR3fAIST, NeDDIRMAST, 

adj. Lowest : generally used as an empha* 
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tic or inteiiBive form; as, **Theef8 sail be 
pnt in the neddirtnaist hole.** 

NtHUnmaf m » doable ooiiimur., and neEhinmeti » 
dOttbb nper. lued, Uk« all wueh fornix to mark em- 
phatia. 

A.<^ flMoCAera, neotkra^ nather ; with soffix mdra. 



N£VE,Neue,#. Fiat V. Nkve. 
To NEVEL, Nevelu v. a. V. Dict. 

DaL tha nota under s. 1 : tha ttatflment ia wrong. 

NEWLINOIS, Newlins, adv. Anew, over 
again. Addit* to Newlinois, q. v. 

'*• • • and thairforo desyrit the tamyne Metolin^tf 
againa to ba granted for the honour and lorage of 
Oodia serTÌce at tbair altar of Sant Cabart" Burgh 
Race. Edinbaigb, I. 214^ Rec. Soc. 

NEWRDAY, Newrsdat, $. New-Year^s- 
Day. 

NswROiTTy $. New-Year^s-Dajr gift. 

Newsneen, Newbnseen, $. New-YearV 
Eren, the evening of New-Year's-Dajr. 

Thaee tame are atill oommon in the Watt of S. 

NEYF. Neyfship. V. Naif. 

NICE, Ntce, Ntse, adj. Foolish, stupid, 
i^niorant, dall, lazy: also -tricky, as in 
Kincia Qnair, st 155. Addit. to Nice, q. 
T. Y . Nyee. 

DaL tha note whioh follow* Nioet^, under this entrr 
ia Dict. Nice baa nothing to do with niais, which 
Bailee and Pinkerton and Jamieson adopted aa its 
atym. Fr. alois^ is from the ItaL nidkue^ fresh from 
the nest, hence, silly ; *nd nice is M. E. nice, from O. 
mket simple, lasv, which oame from Lat. neteiua, igno- 
laat y. Skeara Etym. Diet. 

To NICHT, Ntcht, v. n. To atop work for 
the day, cease from labour when day-light 
cloaea. Addit to Night, q. v. 

**. • . an the remanent of the vetr, qnhen the 
day ia schor^ tiU enWr to his werk at day lycht in the 
Biorwyn|L hat at half hour to twelf at none, and njfchi 
at ewyn.^ Burgh Recs. Stirling, 26 Aug. 1529. 

This is an extract from tbe engagement which the 
magistrates made with their master-mason, and which 
OB.oartain conditions was to last "enduryng his lyfe- 
tyme.* 

Tha term ia still so nsed in Various diitriots of Soot. 

NlCHTIKG-TIME, Ntchtin-time, $. The time 
when out-door labour ceases during the 
winter season, ie., when day-light closes. 

NICHTBOUR, #. V. Nychbour. 

NiCHTBOURHEiD, Ntchtbourheid, $. Site 
or ground adjacent; Burgh Recs. Edin- 
burgh, in. 224. Addit to Ntchtboubt 

HEID, q. V. 
NlCHTBOUKSCAPE, NtCHBURSCAPE, #• 

Neighbourship, neighbourliness, the rights 



and duties of neicichbours : similar to Nvciit- 
bourheid, q. v. : Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 1 2 
Feb. 1480-1, MaitC. 

NIGHTWALK, s. A night-wake or night- 
watch over a corpse; also called a /tc/i<- 
wake; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 131, Rec. 
Soc. 

NICHTYRTALE, #. V. Dict. 

Jamieeon's explanation of the yr in this Urm is not 
satisfactory. A simpler and more direct explanation 
of the term is the following one by Prof. Skeat. 

loel. ftdUariM by night, in the niffht-time. Here 
the ar is the loeL genitive : and so also in ccUerwaul, 
- the eater is equal to IceL kaiiar. 

To NICK, V. a. To outwit, balk, trick, 
befool, deceive : also, to answer in a mock- 
ing or insulting manner. V. Neck, v. 

Nick, «. An act of * trickery or deceit; a 
retort, gibe, jeer. 

Sw. neba, to deny : Dan. negte. 

NIDDRFT, paH. pU V. Nidder. 

NIDNODDIN. V. under Nod. 

NiDDT Noddy, a. and adv. Nodding and 
shaking, like an old or palzied person : also, 
in the pi. a contemptuous name for assumed 
airs or fine manners. 

To think von birkies o' the town, 
Wi' mffert tark and mocMtet crown. 
Play siccaa tricks on oonntra bodies, 
Wha 're tentleas o' yer niddj/ noddies, 

W. WaimnCe Poane^ p. S2. 

An' ere we're half gate wi' our life. 
Our head plays nùlcf jf noddjf, 
* iMdL, p. 8S. 

To NIE, Nye, r. a. To approach. V. 
Neych, Nech. 

NIKKY,s. V.Nick. 

NILD. Eri-at. f • W, could. V. Dict. 

This is a mis-reading of Pinkerton's transcriber : the 
Maitland MS. has cM. See Small's cd. of Dunbar's 
Poems, p. 38, S. T. S. 

. NILE, s. Blue or green mould or fungus, as 
oil cheese : nxUd cheese^ moulded or mouldy 
cheese; Orkn. 

NILL, Nil, Nyl. For ne willy will not: 
nill ye will y«, whether you are unwilling 
or willing, without consulting you, in spite 
of you : ** An' that Til do, nill ye will ye."* 

Jamieson's explanation of this phrase is defective. 
Like the Lat. form **molen» vokne** it has ▼arious 
applications. 

A.-S. nyllan, to be nnwiUing : made np of ne, not, 
and wUian, to wiU. 

To NTM, Nime, Nyme, v. 1. As a r. a., to 
take or pick up hastily ; to steal. V. Na»i. 
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i. As a V. fi., to walk quickly, trip along. 

A.-S. iilniaii» to take. 

NINE, Nines, *. Perfection : to the ntiiw, 
wf to the ninee, to perfection, to the utter- 
most, in the grandest style: West of S. 

Nine-Tails, Ninb-Tail'd-Cat, «. The 
hangman's hish. 

NIR, Ntr, adj. and adv. Near: comp. 
fimir, nyrar ; sup. ntrest^ tiyrast ; Houlate, 
1. 47, Asloan MS^ Bann. MS. V. Neb. 

NIRLOCE, NuRLOCK, e. A small hard 
lump or swelling, an induration on the 
skin : mostly on the feet or hands. Dimin. 
of NiBli, q. V. 

To NITHER V. Dict. Kidder is a mis- 
print for Nidder. 

To NIVE, Knive, r. a. To pinch, grip ; to 
lay turf on the ridge of a house m order 
to grip and cover the ends of the thatch ; 
Orkn. 

^^Wael, titmth, lam, thoull ithune be richt aoencli. 
Lenk'at thoo there, Maigie, at that saxear (tii-oared 
boat) eomean frae the haaf fn' tae the wayles (^n- 
wales) o' ling and toich. Na micht I trive, Maigie, 
bat I tee A braw new hooa nived vrV poanes (cot turf), 
•a' na leaa than twa marka u' laund." Rambling 
Sketches in the Far North, p. 93. 

Dan. knibe, to pinob» grip. 

NO, Na, adv. Not : no far, not far, near. 
Addit. to NO| q. v. 

There's no a lad in a' the Ian' 

Was match for m/ John HigfaUndmsn. 

Bmmt, JoUff Btggan. 

We are mi foa, we're no that fon. 
Bat jost a drappie in our e's. 

/òmI., WiUU Bnw*d a Peek o' Maut. 

Jfe and na are the nsaal forms of negation in Scot : 
a peculiarity which Jamieson has not made plain, 
altnouf^ he nses many onotations that illustrate it 
No for not is common all over the coontry ; bnt in 
Aberdeen, Banff, etc, na and nat prevail. In the 
Lowlsnds generally, while freqaentlv used with verbs, 
it ia invanably need with nouns, adjectives, and ad- 
▼erbs ; bnt in the S. F. counties it is equally so used 
with verbs, e.g. I no think, I no ken. When the 
negation follows the verb the form na is nsed, and is 
fiequently joined to it, e.g. I ken na, I kenna. With 
anx. verbs this combination is very common, e.g. can- 
no,, manjia, wadna. 

NoBUT, adv. Only, jnst, no more than: 
as, *• Tve nohut saxpence." V. [Na But]- 

When so used nobut has the sense of noeht hvi ; aod 
when it occurs at the beginning of a sentence, it has 
n conjunctive sense and represents No ! kotcfvfr, as in, 
*'Nobut, I canna do that^ In this Utter sense it is 
common in the North of X. V. Brockett's Gloss. 

For explanation of no and bnt see Skeat*s Etym. 
Diet 

No Far, adv. Not far, near. V. No. 



NODDER, NoDDiK, Noudir, eottj. Neither. 

V. NOUTHBR, 

To NOIT, V. a. To use, wear; part. pt. 
noited; "the book's sair MortiV i.e., much 
worn or marked through use : West of S. 
V. Note. 

A.-8. ao<ian, to nse; Sw. ndta, to wear, to be worn. 

NOK. *M nok** an oak: a form adopted in 
alliterative poetry. 

My nsb is netherit as a nok, I am hot sne Owls. . 

NOLL,#. V.DicT. 

This word represents simply E. knoli, and the mean- 
ings noted are all secondary. M. £. knot, and A.-S. 
Cfio/, a hiUock, are most prob. of Celtic ongiu, from 
Welsh CMol, a kuoU, hillock, a dimin. form of Celtic 
cnoe, a hill which in Gaelic means hill, knoll, hillock, 
and in Irish a hiUock, a turnip. In Scot Hour, noice, 
knowe, which represent the pron. of knoll, means a 
hillock, brae, rounded eminence, the. head, crown of 
the head. Comparing these various meanings, the 
leading idea which' they suggest is that of roundoess, 
not mass or eminence; and this is confirmed by Dutch 
knol, a turnip, and Swed. knòl, a bump. Besides, the 
term kttock, as used in the names of hills, is mvanably 
applied to rounded eminences, and to such only. 

NONE-METE, «. Dinner. V. Neemit. 

NONES, Nonis, 8. Nonse. V. Name. 

To NOOL, NuLB, V. n. To submit, bow» 
yield, fawn, cringe: commonly written 
Knooly q. v. V. Noll, r. 

To Knool down at marbles is to place the closed fist 
on the ground, and expose the knuckles to the noffs. 
Another form of the phrase, which is common in Eng. 
as well, is to knuckle doum. V. under Nao. 

NooLED, Nool'd, Noolt, Nuled, part, and 
adj. Subdued, crushed, dispirited, hen- 
pecked : as, ** He's a puir nooCd body.'* 

Prob. only •a var. of ibiooi, knoil, knuli, to knuckle, 
beat with the fista, expressing the purpose of, and end 
gained by, the operation. 

Nool-knee, adj. V. Nule-Kneed. 
NOONSHANKS, Nonesiiaxkis, None- 

SHAXkIS, NUINSCIIANKIS, NUMSCUANKIS, 8. 

Afternoon repast; also the time allowed for 
it. Frequently called four-hours. Addit. 

to NOYN-SANKIS, q. V. 

This repast was called /bur-Aoicrs from the time nt 
which it was taken ; and workmen were alio weil half an 
hour for it In some districts, however, as the follow- 
ing extract shows, nootMhanks began at 3.30 p.m. 

*'The said Jbon haiffand ilk work day aiie half hour 
afor nyne houris afor none to his disjnne, and ane othir 
half hour afor four houris eftyr none to his Hen* 
tckankis," Burgh Recs. Stirling, 26 Aug., 1529. 

Such was the arrangement with the master-mason 
of Stirling so long as he could commence work '* ilk 
day in the morwyng At fiwe houris ;" but during the 
season of shorter days he had no noonnkanks, and only 
n short meal-time at mid-day. So also was it with the 
master-mason of Dondee a few years later ; for his en- 
gagement, dated 1636, distinctly states that in winter 
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b* WM to h*v« **BA tyme of lioonoo of deniuur nor 
jMiwAaiiiHi CMUt of tho ■hortnes of the dftis." 
M«noffUls of Angoa and Momiu, L 298. 

Noamtkamk$ wm originall v m noon<lrink ; for we m« 
lold the! ÌB oertoÌB eaiee Ubonren were allowed iioim- 
Md^ i.e.t Boon-ealio^ and nome-tehencke, te. nooo- 
driaking t tdkaiekt bein^ a «. from M. £. àekenehen, to 
poor ovt or dittribute dnnk. (See yunmeie in Frooipt. 
Fanr.t and Wav'e note on it) And in certain cireum* 
ilaDoct thia auowanoe of an {tftemoon drink ia atill 
kaplup. 

A.-S. memeam, to ponr ont drink, from which eame 
If. £w afeeniva, tckmiken^ or ecAeacAea ; and from the 
laiMer form came ecAeacAc in No»e-«cA«RcA^ which in 
Seal became nooaiAaaAi, and in E. muicMoa. V. 
Skeal'a Etym. Diet. 

KOOT,#. A shinty ball. Y.NoU. 

Alao called a nodfcef* that which ii necked or knocked, 
fto p e il y, howcTer, the nooi ie a ball. of hard wood 
tamed and fitted for the game ; and a naekei ia a piece 
el'wood, bone, or atone, used by pUyen who have not 



NORTIR, No&TEB, ad/. Korthenu Y. 
imder North. 

NOSE-ON-THE-GRUNSTANE. A simile 
expressÌTe of the hard grinding of poverty, 
of the result of improvidence, and of a 
lasj person compelled to work. 

In the aeeond aenae the ohraee it common in the 
Korth of B. y. Brocket's Gloss. 

NOT, »• Naught, nothing ; Court of Venus, 
ii. 978, 975, sIT. S. A form of Nocht, q. v. 

Prdi. written no* ia MS. 

NOTE, Not, Nott, Noot, 9. A knot, 
knob, ball ; head, point, conclusion ; also, a 
tod or weapon: hence, to the note, to the 
bead or point, to the hammer, aze^ etc. : cf . 
iMÌ. y. Note. 

led. buUr, a knot ; Sw. LmU ; Dan. knude ; A.-S. 
; Do. knot ; Cf. Lat. nodus ; Fr.* neud. 



NOnR, adj. Known. V. Notour, 

NOTOURLIE, NOTERLIE, NOTIRLIE, adv. 

Well or widely known, publicly, notoriously ; 
Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, I. 113, Douglas, 
IV. 94-4, ed. Small. V. Notour. 

KOUMBLES, NoHBLES, Nowmtllis, e.pl. 
The heart, spleen, lungs, and liver of an 
animal : *^ nowmelye of a beest,** Prompt. 
Panr., q. t. 

**• • . and at the sellaria thairof [i.e., of flesh* 
aMat] be honestlie habilleit according to thair facultie 
with honest apronis convenient thaiitore, and at thai 
aell Bocht oppinly in the morkat thair nolt heids, 
■wm ytftf, nor interallis of thair flesche hot qoyetlie 
ia private places." Bargh Bees. Edinburgh, I. 114, 
Bee. 800. 

Hùa extract shows that the term ia not limited to 
the entrails of a deer, as is sometimes stated. It has 
aol jet passed oat of nse in the West of 3., and may 
«ocsaionallpr be heard on winter market-days when 
iwmefa' wives are bargaining with tho butcher for the | 



materials to furnish a good haggis : a sheep's bag and 
moimbUs being principal elements thereof. 

L. Lat. namSiVe, numbte : O. Fr. nom6^ the nnm- 
Ues, which Elyot defines, ** as the hart, the splene, 
the lunges, and lyuer.*' V. Note in Prompt. Parv. 

NOVATION, NouATiON, 9. Innovation, 
novelty; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, II. 43, 
Sp. C, B. R. Edinburgh, IV. 141, Eec. Soc. 

This term occurs also in the Peebles Bees, in an 
entry dated 3rd March, 1559. Tho record is interest* 
ing, as it affords a glimpse of that old buivh when the 
Beformatiun movement beean to stir it. On that day, 
it is recorded, *'. . . Uie bsillies of Peblis passed 
to the personide presens of John Wallace als apostat, 
and dischargit him to use ony novatioHtt of common 
prayeris or preiching." They told him also that they 
would not assist him nor an^ of his sect or opinion, 
but would staod under the faith and obedience of their 
prince for the time. Little did they know about the 
force of the current that had just reached them. On 
20th November of the following year 1580, the bailies 
of Psebles were commissioned hv the inhabitants to go 
to Edinburgh to the Lords of the Congresation to 
secure the services of a faithful minister. ]£^ht days 
afterwards, John Dikesone, the first minuter in 
Peebles, was formally installed. 

NOW, NowE, *. V. DiCT. 

These forms represent the Sc. pron. of £. knoR, 
M. E. kntki : Cf. bow for boU, roio for roll, etc. And all 
the varieties of meaning given under Noll and Now 
represent simply different applications of M. E. KhoI, 

To NOW, V. a. To knuckle, to strike or beat 
with the fist : a form of Noll, of which it 
represents the common pron. 

The miliar wss of manly msk. 
To meit him wes na mowis ; 
Thai dnnt nocht ten cum him to tak, 
80 nowit be thair nowiiw 

ChryUia Kirk qftke Orene, Bann. MS. 

NOWEL, 9. The central column round 
which a circular staircase winds; also, in 
pL nowelHe, stones to be used in constructing 
a newel. 

'* . . • for the wark of the tolbuith eteipill, sex 
■core four peice of free aisler stanes of the heughe of 
Kyngnddies, thairof thrie scoir sevin peice long wark 
for lintellis and noweOU, and the remanent schort wark 
for rebbittis." Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, II. 370, 8p. C. 

** Newel (Old Eng. forms, Noel, Nowel, Nuel), the 
central column round which the steps of a circular 
staircase wind." Gloss, of Terms in Architecture, p. 
ISO, ed. 1882. 

0. Fr. nual, later noyau, "the stone of a plum me, 
the nuel or spindle of a winding staire ;" Cotgr. From 
Lat. nueaiii, resembling nuts; hence, applied to a 
fruitstone, an almond, and, from its centnl position, 
to the column of a winding stair. 

NOWN, adj. Own: a common pron. in 
Orkn. : nain in more southern distncts. 

NOWS AND TIIENS, adv. Occasionally, 
at long intervals, rarely. The phrase is 
used also as a «., as in, '^ He jist comes at 
now9 and thens^ i.e., at odd or rare times. 
South and West of S. 

This phrase ìa still used in some districts of the 
North of Eng. V. Peacock's Gloss, of Lonsdale. 
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NOWT»<. CSftttky homed cattle. Y.Nolt. 

NOYNS AKKISi s. Afternoon repast ; abo^ 
the tioM dbm4 for it. Errat. in DiCT. 

Jmmimtmlk fl^rfhunliea of thit Una it aliogstlMr » 

del. ih« definitioii And the explaB»- 
» DiCT.t Mui tee o or rectiom gi^ 




NO YSUÌ^ mif. Hurtful, noxious, deadly ; 
Dooglai, "Wwgil, IIL 59, 13, ed. SmalL 

ÌÌaàm «p off IL E. noy, Mmoyanoe ; and E. mIBz 
tome. Mtm m ■hort for oiMy, £rom 0. Fr. cmot, Teub- 
tMm. V. ft I il'hi Etym. Diet. 

NUB-BEBKT, «. Y. Dicr. 

In Imì psHL «1 lUi entty, L 1, btoo ìm a mufiÌBt lor 



NUDYT,KvBTr,jKirC.p^ Naked, stripped, 
denuded. Lai. nudare^ 

matiam hym to be nwdfft of his frodomo.** 
n«Aviek, 30 Jan., 1551.2, p. «2, Mnit. C. 



Boigh 

NUK, Ncte^ Nukit, Nukkit. V. under 
NaiK. 

NULE, Noa., #• A knob, protuberance. 
y. [Kjrau]. 

NuLCDy Nooixsv adj. Having a knob or 
protnbersf, swollen: as in a diseased 
joint. 

Nulk-Khbb^ Nool-Knbeo, adj. Haying 
enlarged «r protuberant knee-joints; sjm. 
knuckle ftnmf, knaet-kneed. Errat. in Dicx. 
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ion of thii teim is misleading r it is 

off htoei'kHefd. And while a Ìaafe- 

ÌB gsBerally also knock-kneed^ he is not 
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Mk ■■■ may be otherwise : bat, be that as 

ferent idesa. 

noekinc, bat 

and when aalttl knees do knock 



the tmm words imply totally different id( 





; it is becaase the protnbennoes ace 
which has so weakened the joints 
asd nnder the person as he moves 



_ to do with the idea of ki 
of pratnl 
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that they 
along. 

Nulb-Tabi, Nool-Taes, Nule-Taed. Y. 
Enoul-Tabs. 

To NULE, «L «. and a. Y. E:nool, Noot. 

NULED, N00Ì.T, part, and adj. Mauled, 
subdued. V. Nooled. 

NURISKAP,NuRicEKip,«. Y.Nouriskap. 

NWREIS, Kwsis, ^. A nurse. Y. Nuris. 
(SupL> Y 



NYCE, Ntse, adj. Ignorant, stupid, rude, 
offensiTO ; Court of Venus, i. 739 : also, full 
of tricks cr capers, as, ^the nveg ape,^ 
Sngis Quair, st. 155 ; foolish, silly, Ibid., 
St 129 ; Dunbar and Kennedy, L 177. 

JTyic is need in the last sense in Towneley Mys* 
tsrise, p. 237. It is the M. E. nke, foolish, simplo, 
and afterwards fastidious ; from O. Fr. nire, larr. 



pie; originally ignorant, from Lat. nefciaa. 
Skeat's Etym. Diet 

Ntcelt, Ntselt, adv. Foolishly; ISngia 
Quair, st 12, ed. Skeat 

To NYCIt V. a. Y. Neich, Nech. 

NYCHLIT. Del this entry in Dior. 

This is certainly a mistake in the Bann. MS. for 
flfcAJT, came nigh to, concerned. The Asloan MS. baa 
V. nn&r Nech. 



NYDDRIT, Nydrtt, part, pt Y. Niddeb. 

To NYE, V. a. Y. Netch, Nie. 

To NYE, V. a. To deny, refuse, forbid ; pret« 
By<; part pt. nyte. Fr. nier. 

And othlr ram ay< all that eaaè. 

To NYE, V. o. To annoy, vex, harass, distress, 
afflict ; part. pt. nyte, a form of noyt^ q. ▼. 

The May Thisbe wald tine htr self ta nyte, 
Oaos Fnramos away and deid was quite. 

BoUand, CouH of Venus, Qi. 229, & T. & 

•* Waid tine hir se^T." lesolved to kill henelf or to 

perish. V. TiirK. 
The rendering of ayle given in the Gloss, is oertainlj 



Nye, 9. Trouble, difficulty, harm, distress, 
injury. A form of Nor, q. v. 

ToNYME, v.a. To seize. Y. Nam, iVim. 

NYSE, Nysely. Y. Nyce. 

NYT, pret. Denied. Y. Nye. 

NYTE, part. pt. Annoyed. Y. Nife. 

NYTE, V. a. A form of Nate, Note, q. v. 

To NYTE, V. n. Y. Dicr. 

In L I, for V. n. read v. a. 

To NYTE, IT. a. Y. Dicr. 

In L 1, for No read To. 

To NYTTL, V. a. and n. Y. DicT. 

Add to defin. :~-A form of NaUU, with aligbtlj 
diBerent application. 
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Of jmp. On ; but ^nerally equivalent to 
£ prefix a^ meaning on, as in o brede^ 
abroad^ o uewe^ anew, o rights aright 

OAT-FOWL, 9. The snow-bunting ; Neil's 
Tour in Orkn. and Shetl. Addit. to Oat- 
FowLi q. T. 

OBIUSEy •• A corr. of upheise^ vulgarly 
pron. cbhgUe^ a block and tackle, used for 
elevating heairv bodies; Burgh Recs. Aber- 
deen, L 176, Sp. C. 

OBSERVATOR, Obseruatoub, $. Lit. 
an obsenratorj, an aid or help to observers : 
a monstrance. 

*'• • • MM oAienkiloifr of ini« to the ewcharitt." 
Bngh Bitem. FtMm, 27 Oot, 1560, Bee. Soc. 

lAfe. tf è ti w uf, to obterro, piy respect or adoratioii 
to ; and the obaentaiour mentioned in the record wee, 
■MWt ptobobly, en iron ceee for endoeing and at the 
■MM time di^Jajing the hoet. 

OBSTANT, odj. SUndiug in the way of, 
opposing, resisting, adverse ; Douglas, IV., 
184, S3, ed. Small, Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
L 37, Sp. C. 

OBUMBRAT, pret. Overshadowed, shaded, 
screened ; Douglas, IV. 82, 10, ed. Small. 
Lat. ohtmbrarw. 

OCHTLINS, adv. Y. Ouohtlins. 

ODD, Odds, •• Terms used in golfing. 

**{U) ;Ab odd;* 'two otJUU,* etc. per hole, means 
the handicap given to a weak opponent by dedacting 
encb two^ etc. atrokee from his total every hole. 
(8l) To have played *the odd' is to hare played one 
■troko more than yoor adversary.** Golfer's Handbook, 
pi. S5w ed. 1881. 

Soine of the other terms used in coanting the game 
wiU ha most easily explained in connection with the 
loreiN»ng. 

••If yoor opponent has played one stroke more than 
jron* Le., *the odd^' your next stroke wiU be 'the 
Uk9*} if two strokes more, ie., 'the two more,' yoor 
next stroke will be 'the one off two'; if three more, 
*lha one off thrM*; and so on." Ibid., p. 35. 

ODMAN, «. An arbiter. V. Odisman. 

To 0*EROANG, v. a. To oversee, super- 
intend; hence, to treat with indij^nity, to 
<^pres8; West of S. Addit. to Ouroae. 

0*EROANO, OuROAKO, #. Superintendence, 
oppression ; Ibid. Addit to Ourqanq. 

To OERII ALE, v. a. A form of Ouerheild, 
q. v.; also, of OuerhaU^ q. v. 



OVERLAY, 9. and v. V. Ourlat. 

OF, adv. Corr. of oft^ often, frequently; 
*^ also of as neid beis, as often as necessary ; 
Bnigh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 125. 

OFF-AND-ON, Aff-an'-on. 1. As an adj. ; 
nnoertain, unsettled ; as, *^ FU hae na off' 
andron bwrgain : settle't now.'' 

2. As an ado.\ more or less; as, ^^It lasted 
about twa hours of^nd-on^: also, inter- 
mittingly; as, ''We had moonlicht off-and* 
on a' nicht.'* 

OFF-OANOIN. 1. As an adj., outgoing, 
leaving; as in ^the off^angin tenant.'' 

2. As a s., the amount or proportion of the 
crop due to the outgoing tenant who leaves 
a farm while the crop is growing. 

OFTER, adv. Of tener ; comp. of oft. 

To OGHT, Ought, Oqhe, r. a. V. Aucht. 

OH WHAN I inter. Like, and perhaps the 
local pron. of ochone ; but its application is 
more like that of man alive I Orkn. 

OIS, OiSE, Oiss, t7. and e. Use. Y. Otss. 

OEE, 9. The Black-billed Auk (Aka pica, 
Linn.); Neil's Tour in Orkn. and Shetl. 

Katnralists are now almost agreed that the Oke is 
aol a distinet spedee, but merely the Razor-bill in the 
winter pinmage of the first year. V. Ronnie's Notee 
m Montagn'a Omith. Diet, ed. 1831. 

OEER, OiGKER, 9. Usuiy. V. Ocker. 
OLES, adv. and conj. A corr. of Onteee^ q. v. 

OLK, OULLIE. y. OULK, OULKLIE. 

To OMBESE6E, t7. a. Y. Umbeseoe. 

Om is for mnb^umb, A.-S. ym6, roand about. This 
prefix is very common in M. E. in the form of um-^ 

OMELL, prep. Among; Ywaine and Gawin, 
1. 136, 2667. 

ON, prm. Of, about, concerning, regarding ; 
as, ^He couldna sleep for thinkin' o^i't," 
Le., of or about it; ^TU tell your mither 
on you," i.e., concerning or regarding you. 
Addit. to [On], q. v. 

ON, One. 1. Forms of the prefix un^ not, or 
implying the undoing of the action ex- 
pressed by the verb, as ongrait/ie for fin- 
araiihej to unharness, i.e. to undo the 
harness. 
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S. Sometimes an ia intensirey aa'in onntaniin^ 
immoTable^ deteimined. 

N.B. — Wofds beginning with this form of 
the prefix which are not found in the Dior, 
or Snppli maj be found under the form 
Un-. 

ONBETAKn, Onbetechit, part. adj. 
Unrendered, uncommitted, uncommended: 
^onbeleehit hir self to Ghxi/' without com- 
mending herself to Ood. 

*' • . . and oominandit hir to ryn airlie befoir 
th« tone, onAefedUf bir self to God, and onspokin, and 
noeht to aajrn liir aalf nor hir aone towkaad on bir 
breitt." Trial! for Witcbcraft, Spald. Miia, l 91. 

The form mibeUehU may represent the local pron. ; 
bat mora prob. it is a mistake for onheiakU, 

ONBETHÀNKIT, paH. adj. Unthanked, 
unacknowledged; *<Here am I onbetiutnkit 
for a' Tve done for her," West of S. 

ONBREID. y. OnBrede. 

ONBYDREW, pret. Withdrew, retired; 
Douglas, Viigil, xii. prol. 6, ed. Small. 

^ Om is here not nesatire bat inteasire, as in some- 
times is in Latin, and uh in Eng., as in unlooae, Mark 
i. 7. Roddiman's ed. has umbedrew, which is similarly 
explained. V. Oloes. Another use of on will be foand 
in Omlaee^ q. ▼. 

ONCHANCY, oi/;. V. Unchancy. 

ONCOUTH, Onkouth, adj. Strange, un- 
common: generally uncouth^ unkouth^ but 
latterly and most frequently written and 
pron. uneo. V. Unco. 

While uneoMik and aiico are really forms of the same 
word,^ the^ have now very different meanings : vn* 
coiuth iraphea pecnliarity of appearance, dress, manner, 
or bearing, and nneo rsfen to the nature or character 
of a person or thing. 

ONCULYT, Oncultt, paH. adj. Uncooled, 
quite hot, warm ; Douc^Ias, Virgil, xi. ch. 5. 

ONCUNYEIT, part. adj. Uncoined: tin- 
cunyeit aoìd^ gold in bar or mas3, or not 
prepared for coining ; Douglas, Virgil, x. 
ch* 9, ed. Small. 

ONE, adj. Single, sole: hym one, all by 
himself; cure one, all by ourselves; but 
such phrases are now expressed by himself, 
ourselves, &c. There is also an intensive 
form in which al or all is prefixed : thus, al 
hym one, entirely himself or by himself. 

ONB-orr-TWO, One-off-three. V. under 
Odd. 

ONEITH, Oneise, adv. Lit. not easily; 
hardly, scarcely, with difficulty. V. Un- 

EITH. 






ONEBD, adj. UucultiTated. V. Unear^d. 

ONFABAND,ONFARRANT,a«/n IH-favoured, 
ill-looking^ ugly ; Dou^aa, III. 250, 26, ed. 
Small ; it is also used m tiie sense of ill-in- 
formed, senseless, unmannerly, rude, as in 
**He*a aye been an cnfarant body." V. 
Unfabbant. 

ON HERMIT, Onoerii YT, adi. Unharmed ; 
Douglas, II. 4, 31, ed. Small. 

To ONL ACE, V. a. Lit. to lace on, i.e. . to 
bind, fix, or fasten, as a sandal, piece of 
armour, etc. ; hence, to put or fit on, bind 

or fasten firmlv. 

» 

Snfon the attangly oontrar hym to stand : 
Rays hie the tuige of faith vp in thi hand ; 
On hed the halenin helm of hop oiUaee ; 
la cbwryte thy body all eiiibroce ; 
Aad of devote oriaon mak thi brand. 

DomgUtM, Virgil, zi. pioL, ed. Small. 

Rndd. ad. has VMl4Èe€. 

Off is hare both intaiiBÌYa and advarbiaL 

ON LAND, Unland, r. Untitled or unculti- 
vated land, pasture land. Addit to Onland. 

This tarm was left vndofiBod by Jamieeon ; but ita 
meaning is clearly indicated by the following passage . 

*" . . tenras arabilea Ik comeland, terras non ara- 
biles lie umlamd . . . moris, marresiis* pratis, tenia 
non arabilibos lie miterd.** Reg. Mag. Sig., 1546-80, 
Na 2iaS. 

ONLAW, 9. and v. V. Unlaw. 

ONLESS, Onles, Oles, adv. and eonj. Un- 
less, if not; Spald. Mis., L 85 ; olee na^ un- 
less that. 

*' . . . he sal hale na other service bot it oles na 
it be Boekt ten merkis." Charters of Peebles, 4 Feb.. 
1444-5, Rec Soc 

ONMrSURLY, adv. Without or beyond 
measure ; Douglas, IV. 147, 29, ed. Small* 

ONREST, $. Unrest V. Uttrest. 

OXRICHT, OxRYCHT, adj. Untrue^ false, 
defective, unfair, unjust. 

** . • the deakitt of cowperis quha sail have power 
to challenge all sik wrang and onnfchi nùssonris.'* 
Bar{^ Rccs. Glasgow, I. 2!^ Rec. Soc. 

ONSAULD, Onseld, Oxselt, adj. Unsold ; 
Spald. Club Misc., L 193. 

ONSET, 8. An addition to a building either 
for eulargeineut or as au outhouse ; in the 
former case it is often called au onteet ; in 
the latter, a to^fall, or lean-to. 

ONSLAUGHT, s. A fierce attack or onset : 
a bloody fray or battle, Roxb. 

^ "The Swedens disappointed of their <m4lauohi re* 
tired after his Majestie to their lea.'uer, and harins 
put a terror to the enemies armie by this defeat he did 
get some days lon^r continaation to put all thinga in 
|pnod order against their oomin^^" Monro's Ezped., P. 
li., p. 52. 
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f^om 0» tad M. E. daki^ A. S. deaki, » stroke, blow, 
locmod from dedn, to strike. Ske«t's Etym. Diet. 

Mklsd bjr his atytaolo^, Jsmieeon gave two differ- 
ma entries of this tenn, m the belief that they were 
diffn«nt wonls ; bat they are really the same. Both 
flitries most be deleted.* 

ONSNED, adj. Uncut,' unpnmed, not 
trimmed ; Douglas, VirgQ, Bk. ix. 11. 

la the West of 8. some thirty years ago a common 
•Ivset oiy was^ "Birk besoms ; heather beeoms i sned 
m* OMMci / ** The hawkers were generally gipsies. 

ONSPOKIN, adj. Unspoken ; without speak- 
ing to any one, liefore speaking to any one. 
Spald Mis. I 9L 

ONSPOULTET, adj. Unspoiled; Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, I 316, Sp. C. 

ONSTERir, adj. Unstirred, unmoved; 
Douglas, n. 146, 21, ed. Small V. Steer. 

ONTEINDIT, Ontendyt, Onteinit, adj. 
Untithed: without apportioning or paying 
tiia temds. V. Teind. 

**• . for the wrangns takin in of pds OM-taidW." 
Bar^ Bscs. Prsstwick, p. 52» Mait C. 

ONTO, prep. Unto, upon, a-top of. 

The bestis faith hes tnrsrt this iUui fyre 
Onlo the sltar bleeand of hayt fyre. 

JhngUu, VirgU, ziL eh. 4. L 30. 

Hiis is stmply a Tariaat off tmlo. These forms are 
made np of prep^ io and 0. Fries, tmif, •M, nnto. 

To ONTRAT, v. a. Errat for OiUray, q. v. 
V. DiCT. 

Dalets this entry in DiCT. altogether, as ontray is a 
BÌsprÌBt in Pinkerton's Terston of Sir Gaw. and Sir 
Qai: 

ONWISELY, Onuyslye, adv. Unwisely, 
foolishly, rashly ; Douglas, Virgil, 124, 39, 
Bndd. 

The writer of the Elphinstoun MS. has omitted this 
word* and has thereby marred the nieasare of the line. 
The editor notes it as only a Tariovs reading. V. 
Small's ed., IL, pp. 219, 314. 

OOSTJLNO, 9. An encampment, a camp: 
also an army in camp. V. OsT, OsTiNa. 

OosTiNa BuRD, §. A camp-table. 

** Item, giifin for i j tynnyt bandia and Tiij bowlis for 
tnstis for the wtMmg burd^ xuij d." Aocta L. H. 
Trsaa., L 295. 

OOTLIN, adj. and $. V. Outlan, Outlm. 

ORA, Orra, adj. Odd, extra. V. Orrow. 

OBCHARD-LIT, $. A kind of dye-stuff: 
prob. the orchella weed {Roccella tinctoria) 
of commerce; Halyburton's Ledger, p. 321, 
Burgh Bees. Edinburgh, IV. 155. 

ORD, •• A point of land, promontory, head- 
land ; as, ** the Ord of Caithness." V. Dicx. 

Jamseeon's defin. and ^tym. of this term ars incorrect. 
The word is osrtainly of fenglish origin. 



A.-S. enf, beginnino; Pfint, •dm; Qorm. art, a 
peint of land ; Icel. ocfilr, ban. and Swed. od, odtL 

OBpiN£R, Ordinar, Ordtnar, $. 1. Or- 
dinary ; a title given to Church dignitaries 
haying original jurisdiction. 

The bishop of a diooeee haring original jnrisdictton 
was called toe crdinar of the dioMse ; the archbishop, 
the ordinar of his prOTÌnce. 

2. An ordinary, a public or common table or 
meal, pot-luck; dinner at a restaurant or 
inn, or at the table of a friend or neighbour ; 
also, dinner as a meal ; Bob. Stone's Dream, 
p. 4. 

The following injanetions were given to the common 
minstrels of OUsgow who were provided with dinner 
by the honseholders in rotation. 

"Item, that nana of thame hare nather boy nor 
doig with thame qohair thai eit thair ordiner. 

** Item, that thai stops na friemen that is hable to 
gif them ordiner, nor to tak sylner fra ane to pas to 
ane vther. 

'*Item, that thai saU nocht misbehaiff tbame selffs 
in na honssis auhair thai sal happin to eitt thair 
•rdmer, hot to be content of sic ss salbe presentit to 
thame be thame that thai eit with." Bnrgh Recs. 
Glasgow, I. 207, Rec Soe. 

O. Fr. orefifiatre, "an Ordinarie; also, an ordinarie 
toble, dyet, fare ;" Colgr. 

OEE, i. V. DiCT. 

Del. last two para, of this entry ; they are alto- 
gether misleading. The etym. is simply A.-S. dr, 
graoe^ favour. Cm this tenn. Prof. Skeat remarks : — 
" A.-S. dr gives ore, jast as A.-S. £fr gives lore." 

OBLIN, OrunQ, s. a puny, sickly, or 
stunted creature ; a form of WORUX, q. v. 

Worlin assnmee the varions forms of orlm, vr/iM, 
WKrliii, yarltfi ; and they ars still osed in the Weet of 

S. 

OBNACY, 9. Omateness, beauty. Lat. 
amatw. 

This term was generally used in relation to language, 
comoosition, and poetry ; but in the following passage 
it relates to architecture. 

"So then, under these three conditions, to wit, of 
amplitude, omary, and vnprostitude chastity to any 
other vse nor the owue, but specially the last, it be- 
commes a Kirk." Blame of Kirkbunal), ch. 17. 

OBPIMENT, Orpement, $. Orpine, pain- 
ter^s gold; Haliburton's Ledger, p. 323. 
Also called Orphaxy, q. v. M. E. orpiment^ 
Chaucer. 

Ormnyent is an arsenical yellow pigment, sometimes 
called KiHg*$ yellow ; it is a gold colour, but not gold. 
The name is still used. 

OBROW, Ora, Orra, adj. V. Dicx. 

This is a mere derivative of orer, and all its various 
meanings are simply different applications of the 
primsry meaning superfluous, spare. 

** Orrow is precisely Swed. l^rig, remaining, lit. 
over ; adi. from the prep. Cf. Icel. yfrinn, from t^r, 
over; which often drope /, and becomee arinn.** 
Skeat 

OSIL, OsiLL, s. The ousel. V. Oszil. 
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To OSSE, V. a. To offer, Rom. Alexander, 
L 8263, 8307. 

OssncGB, #• An offering, Ibid, L 731, 868. 

OSSIGABy 9. V. OziGBR. 

OST, t. A sacrifice. Y. Oist. 

08TRAGE, OSTAGE, a. An ostrich; also, 
short for an ostrich-feather or plume. 



Tlw gbidfltt nuA wm 8»7Mt for to w. 
With Mturlet cap, quhairin wsa 0$iage 
BtlMuag with gold, and all of calloor blew. 



With icariet cap, guhairin was 0$iage thra, 

, and all of calloor blew. 
BoUand, QmH of Kmttf , L 88. 

Ma^ it perbapa a miaprmt for tirafft ; in any caae, 
it k improporijr rendered ^^ftathtr " in the Gloaa. 

Aafflen almost always call the feathers with which 
tiieir nooks are dressed by the name of the bird from 
whioh they are taJcen. In their parlance a mallard, a 
jay, or a golden plover meana only a feather from tiie 
mallard, ete. 

OTHEBG ATES, Othergaits, adj. Other- 
wiae» bj other means, by another road, in 
another waj. 

This term is still common in the North of En^. V. 
dsfiland Gloss^, Brockett. It oocnrs also m the 
Townlity Myst., p. 10. 

OTTEBLINE, adj. and t. A form of Etter- 
lin, a. T. : ^ ane otUrline cowy** a jroung cow 
in cslf in her second year ; Corshill Baron* 
Coort Book, Ayr and Wigton Arch. Coll., 
IV. 148. 

OTTOMALL, Ottohail, Ottom, Ottum, 
s. A eorr. of out'toanmallf a portion of 
outfield or pasture land newly put under 
cultivation: also called quoylana and out' 
bnk; Oricn. Y. [Tumail], TumalL 

These forms ooenr in Odgines Parochiales, II., pt. 
fl; pp^ 610, 615. 

OUDIB, OwDiR, eonj. and adj. Either; 
Boijrii Bees. Prestwick, pp. 14, 16, Mait. 

0. V. OUTHIB. 

OUERCARIED, Oercaried, part. pt. 
Carried away, oyerdone, overloaded; Blame 
of Kirkburiall, ch. 7. 

To OUERGET, v. a. To overtake, come up 
with: get is often used in the same sense; 
West and South of S. 

To OUERHALE, Ouerhaile,Ouerhati.e, 
Ourhale, Ourhaile, Ourehale, Oure- 

HAILB, OUREHAYLE, OeRHALE, OeR- 

HAiLEy Oruatle, r. a. 1. To overspread, 
cover over, conceal; Douglas, L 88, 24, 
Small 

8. To turn over, overhaul ; hence, to examine, 
scrutinize, consider, ponder, reconsider: 
Kingis Quair, st. 10, 158, ed. Skeat. 

Addit to Ouerhaile, q. v. 



To OUEBSEE, Oueesie, Oursee, Owrsee, 
V. a. To overlook, wink at : hence to per- 
mit, grant, or allow as a favour. 

*'. • • na mair for aalmoondtalUsheirefter except 
the pryees foUovrins, viz., aught pennis for the tail of 
ane lytiU salmonndand aeztein pennis for the taill of 
ane meikle saimoond, . . . ; and yeit for the ns- 
caird thev beir to the aaid WiUiam they wiU ouenie 
him to tak during thair wUlia oniie tnelff pennis for the 
taill of ane lytle aalmoond, and twa achillings for the 
taiU of ane meikle salmonnd." Bargh Reca. Glasgow, 
13 Apr. 1S3S. V. Cnrmèe. 

This is a peculiar and nnoommon use of o««rKe ; the 
usual meaning is io mtjpermUmdL 

To OUGHT, OoHT, OcHT, v. a. To own^ 
to owe. V. AucHT. 

OUNCELAND,s. V. Dict. 

"The meaning of OtfaceAunf is that each subdÌYÌsìon 
of that name paid to the Earl money or produce to the 
▼alne of one ounce of silver. Ae ounceland waa 
divided into eighteen parts, each of which had to pay 
one penny, or the value of one peony, and hence waa 
called a PennyUnd, a Id. land." 

"It is very probable that the assessment by onnoet 
of silver was made by Kin|( Harold Fairbair on his 
conquest of the- Isles ; for it is told that in 902 the 
Earl of Orkney was to pay no skat ; from which it is 
to be understood that the Karl was to retain the whole 
instead of one-third of the akat collected there : this 
implies a tkraU-èkrd^ assessment or valuation-roll." 
Proceedings Antiq. Soc. S&, 1883-4, pp. 258-9. 

OUP, prep, and adv. Up : but mostly used 
as a verbal prefix, as in oupbig^ auphald; 
oupset^ etc. Still used in northern districts. 

OUR-CROCE, €ulv. Across, crosswise; 
Houlate, st 27. 

To OURDRIVE, Ourdrtue, Ourdryff, 
V. a. To resist, battle against, overcome ^ 
Dunbar, Tabill of Confessioun, 1. 20. 

To OUREBY, OuRBT. V. Ovbrbt. 

OURELERIT, part. pt. Well instructed, 
having full knowledge of, learned; Houlate, 
st 10, Bann. MS. V. Lare. 

OURFRET, OuRFRETE, Ouirfret, Ouir- 

FREIT, part. pt. V. OUERFRETT. 

To OUROAE, OuROANO, v. a. To oversee, 
superintend ; hence, to drive, oppress. Ad- 
dit. to OUROAE, q.v. 

OuROANO, a. Oversight, superintendence. 
Addit. to OCRGANG, q.v. 

OuROANOEU, OuRGAKG, 1. Oversccr, super- 
intendent ; director of a band of workmen : 
familiarly called **the aurgangr 

OURERE, OuRRERE. V. Orere. 

To OURHAILL, Ourhile, v. a. V. Oueb- 
hale. 
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OVSHAND, OUIRHAXD, OURHAK*, t. Up- 

per-hand, 8aperiority, mastery : ^ Til hae tne 
' murktm* o' je jet,** i'U excel you by and bye. 

Mol wyth bis M* b«bald dm bTm b«for, 
Ib kit triompbtb witb ourkana ss victor. 

ùougias, iii S16» 16, SmaU. 

I mU tb« wad M Tictor witb mirkand, 
Tb b» maistcr And to uwiotone ibis luid. 

HkL, 456, 40, Rndd. 

To OUBSCHROUD, v. a. To cover over, 
wrap npf enfold ; part, pt ounchroud^ en- 
■hrooded; **with body all curèehroud^ 
Doagla8» Virgil, 385, 23, Radd. 

OUBSMAN, OuRisMAN, ». Y. Ovebsuan. 

To OURSPINNER, Oursptnner, Ouer- 
aPTHiTBE, V* M. To glide, fly, ran, or bound 
rapidly over or along : lit to spin over. Y. 
Sfthweil 

Tb« blidU of btftis witb tber beidii bio, 
^hmmmntfrn mi witb twyft ooan tbe pluM yaìIL 

DtmglaM, VL 185, 1, SmalL 

OURWELTERAND, Ouer^felteraxd, 
OuKWALTERAMD, part pr. Tossing and 
tombling about; also, overturning, over- 
tjknwing. Y. Walter, Welter. 

'^ At lagMiid itonii mirvmlUrand wtUj mIs. 

DmigUu. iiL 74, IS, Sman. 

Woddii^ boTTdis, flokkis, catal«, and men. 
Our wniimnd witb bTm in tbe deip glen. 

i&Jl, iv. 145, SI 

TW mix MMr, otiir, amyrt ai aaed by Doaf;Ua it a 
ioaosj^lable and proa, aa omr^ which ia the preTalant 
m tba Elphiiittoan.MS. V. SmaU'a ed. 

7o OUT, V. a. To vent, void, extrude. Addit. 
to Out* q. v. 

** • • I aad ilk ana of thaim [the heart, the Utot, 
tha bnial, baa hia clengyog plaa, quhar he majr 
bJa eaparnnitiea and eleng htm.*' — Ana Tratyae 
tha Pbatolena, M3. Adv. Lib. 

•OUTAK, OWTAK, OUTTAKAND, OWTTAK- 

AHD^ prep. Except. Addit. to Out-Tak. 
OUTANCE, OuTiN, <. Same as Outinq 

To OUT-AWE, V. a. To owe or be indebted 

to. Y. Inawk, Inawe. 

**• • . aad giToa and oommita to thame fall power 
ta gjlva vp all &btea bothe in-awing and out-awing to 
ÌÌBi aad M him to atheri.** War Com. of Kirkcad- 
bngàt^ pi 171. 

-OUTBRECK, OuTBiiEK, /. 1. A nortion of 
oatlield or pasture-land newly broken up or 

aired for cultivation : also called ^quoy- 
** q. ▼. Orkn. 

**A«tBoylaod o/rotUbret ia ane peice of land newly 
wim witwmt the dykea : " that ia, a piece of land newly 
iintatad and not yet encI<Med. Peterkin'a Rentala of 
Oncney, Na ii, pi 2. 

** If tiM ^noy waa nrar the Tun [Le., farmttoad], it 
waa aoiatimee called an Umbeaet {Um-bua-seiinHngf 
K.)^ aa evtlying homestuad, aa ontaet ; or an ouUfrek 



{Uibrtkkf, K.), an oatbrink (of the townland)." Pfo* 
eaedinga Antiq. Sbc. Sc, 1883-4, p. 256. V. OuraBT. 

2. An outcrop; as wben a vein of coal or 
other mineral appears on the surface of the 
ground. 

OUTBURGES, Outeburqes, t. A bur- 
gess residing outwith the bounds of the 
burgh : Burgh Recs. f req. 

OUTEN-TOUN, Outten-townes, Owtin- 
TOWNE8, adj. Lying or living outside the 
burgh bounds, not belonging to the town ; 
as, ouienrioun lands, outUn^townte burgess, 
ouienriouns multure. 

Theae forma and meaninga occar frequently in oar 
Bargh Reoorda. Jamieaon haa preaenied the term aa 
a aoan only. V. DiCT. 

OtrrEN-TOWNES Multure, 9. Same as Out- 
sucken Multure, q. v. ; Corshill Baron- 
Court Book, p. 81, Ayr and Wigton Arch. 
Coll., Yol. lY. 

OUTGANGING, Outoanoix, Outqanq, 
OuTQAN, OuTGAUX, «. Outgoing, removal; 
the act of giving up possession of burghal 
property. Addit. to Outqanoixq, q.v. 

Ouigang ta alao need, like Outgaii, with the meaning 
omiUi, pauagt^ tgrt^; tbaa, ** Every tenant man haa 
iaehe aad entry, ouigang and ingang, to hia haadin 
(Le., holdine)." Outgang and ingang are common 
terma in Holland. 

OUTLAND, Outlan, adj. Outlying, lying 
on the borders of a burgh; as, ^oìUlan 
merchis;'* also, out of or beyond the bounds 
of a burgh; as, *^outland burgesses," i.e., 
burgesses living outside the burgh. Burgh 
Recs. Peebles, pp. 208, 217, 219, Rea Soc. 

OUTLAKDEMER, OUTLANDIMER, ÒUTLAND- 

MER, $• An overseer of the outlands of a 
burgh, Le., the lands lying outside the burgh 
bounds; also, the marches or bounds of 
those lands ; Burgh Recs., Glasgow, I. 13, 
Rec. Soc Y. Laxdimrr. 

Tbia torm occora in variona fonna in oar Baigh 
ficcorda. 

OUTLAXDER, OUTLAXD, OUTLAX, S. An 

alien, a stranger ; an incomer to a burgh or 

Grish ; also, one who lives beyond the 
unds of a burgh. Addit. to Outlax, q.v. 

OUTLER, Outlair, Outlar, i. and adj. 

V. OUTLYER. 

Stone dykea, marchea, enelosnrea for cattle, etc. in 
mnd district a are generally built uf outlen, gathered 
from fielda, burna, and atreama. Addit. to Outlteb. 

OUTLIN, OOTLIX, OUTERLIX, OUTERLIXO, 

s. The weakling of a brood or family; the 
despised, neglected, or neer-do-weel member 
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«f a famibr, who is treated like an oaUider; 
West «r S., Orku. 

Qirfhw, Mi alMii, altlMMiglk •ooMtiniM writt«i Mrfiui 
(T. Dior.K is ft differait word : it if thort for MCfaailfr, 
oat OMM from or living beyond the bovnde of a bnrfili 
or pondi. (hUim or OMiling (out with din. enffiz 
Aifl Hm eae thai ie poshed or kept ootiide. tho 
wenhwt or leost worth one. 

To OUTRAY, OwTTBAYB, V. a. To injare, 
defeat, deslroj; Awnt* Arth., L 310. Addit. 

t» OUTBATy q. V. 

OUTREDANCE, Outreddino, i. Same 
as Outredy #., q. v. 

To OUTRIVE, OuTRiEVE, V. a. To tear op 
plants, etc. by the roots, to dear laud of 
its growth; al'so^ to encroach upon and 
break up pasture land' for cultivation. 

'*• . • pctMied • • . for the aowme of utx 

Kid Seotie monej for tmirUvintj of bent hmd qnhnirof 
rid Hvper oot the profit." ' Conhill Boroa-Coiirt 
Book. Ayr and Wigton Arch. CbU., ir. 138. 
loiL fyOff to ri^* { Sv> nfva, Dan. rim, to tear. 

OUTSET, t. An addition made to a room 
or buflding for the purpose of enlarge- 
ment; also, an out-house. Addit to 

Outset, q. v. V, Om^. 

OUTSTOLLINO, part pt. For ouUtolUn, 
stolen or slipt away. 

fltmUi ie away, ouUtoUing lyk aae theif. 
Qohilk k^it my the thesaare of esUit 

àSmgÈarl; Douglas, 1 115, IS, SneD. 

AlthoiJi thie tenn haa the form of o part, pr., ite 
•Inetoro and the eenM of the passage inoicafce that it 
is the pari pt. of ouideaL 

A.«& tfi; oat^ and see/an, to steal ; (pret. jlol^ part. 
pL aUim) ; Da. iieim, loeL Uela, 

OUTTAKAND, OwrrxKASD^ pari, pr.as prep. 
Excepting, except; Burgh Recsi Peebles, 
19 Jan. 1466, Rec. Soc. V. Ouiak 

OUT-TOLL, $. The act of giving up poa- 
aeasion of burghal property: also, the 
payment made to the bailie who transferB 
such property, by the P^rty giving up 
possession of it. V. In-TolL 

'* la oar <^er borj^h usages, boxghal sabjects wers 
trsnsierred by the bailie takmc a penojr for iiMof/ and 
a penny for out-toU,** Innes, Leg. Antiq., p. 9L 

OVTiJT, prep. OutwitU. V. Outouth. 

OYERLAIKE, OvmiAiKE, s. Failure ; Rom. 
Alexander, L 1861, 3102. 

OVER-LEDDERIS, s.pl. Upper-leathers or 
uppers of boots or shoes; Burgh Rec& 
Aberdeen, L 176, Sp. C. 



OVER-SEA, Ouir-Se, s. A name for the 
Adriatic; Douglas, Virgil, 245, 39, Rudd. 

lit. the upper sea: IaL Mare 8upermm fite Adriat' 
V. Riidd. Gloss. 



OWER-ANENST, Ower-anens, Ower- 
ANEKT, prep, and adv. Over against, op- 
posite to. 

OWER-MICKLE, Owre-Muckle, adj. and 
* adv. Overmuch, too much. 

OWER-MONY, OwRE-MoNY, O'er-Mony, 
aif. Too many : also, too-stronj^, not to 
be resisted, as, ** Ue*8 owre-mony for you." 

Ttbbfe Fowler o' the Glen, 
There's ower»mfmw wooing at her. 

Sofogè Prior to Bumg, p. ISL 

OWER-NIOE, OwRE-NlCE, adj. Fastidious, 
dainty; also, shy, backward, as, ^Dinna 
be owre-'iitce now, but mak* yersel at hame.** 

To O^VERSE, OURSEE, v. a. To superin- 
tend, manage ; also, to overlook, neglect, 
paas over, v . [Ouersene], Otiersee. 

OWIRTIRIVE, r. V. OuRTYRVE. 

OWN, OwNE. The aztnif its own or peculiar. 

**• • emry Nation seraing it selfe with iAeonw 
vowstie dentse." Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 4 

OWNE, c An oven. V. Owyne, Ooy. 

To OWRESAIL, v. a. V. Oursyle. 

To OWRSET, V. a. V. Ouerset. 

OXINBOWYS, !• pi. Ox-yokes; ExcL 
Rolls Scot, VII. 3. 

SaoM aa OxinboiUM in Dicr., and represents the com* 
■OD pron. v. Bow. 

OXTERED, part. pt. Supported under the 
arm: steaaied or assisted in walking by 
means of such support; as, ''He was 
oxtered hELme'* 

OYD-MAN, 1. A pron. of Odisman, q. v. 
Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 21 Jan. 1487-8. 

OYE, 1. Lit an eye : pL oyes^ openings for 
fight or windows in the walls of a house; 
Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 347. Rec. Soc. 

O. Fr. oeiV, an eye ; pL yeux. In architecture loop- 
holssin a waU are called ailieU. Y. Oloss. Terms in 
Arch. 

OYSE, 9. An osier; also, osiers, willow 
wands for wicker work, scrub cut from the 
banks of a river ; Burgh RecsL Glasgow, 
I 303, Rec. Soc. 0. Fr. ozier. 
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To PACE, Fab, v. n. To pass, go, depart, 
pais away, die ; Kiogis Quair, at 22, 69. 



PACK, #• An old Norse measure of quan- 
tity formerly naed in Orkney: is now 
lepreaented by the terms piece and roll. 

A jpmek of wadnuèl eoBUioed 10 giMlIingi, and escb 
gadlmg ooatMnnd 6 enttels or Sooteb ells. 

Throoghoat SSetlmd tho coitel wm the fandunental 
•■tl of looffth Mid of Talnatioii ; and a euttol td wad- 
wama loog lioro a atandard valtte of 6d. Soota. Six 
oatlais wora aqoal to aD eifre or etre of Taluatioa ; 
twaatjr oattala* to a ahaop ; and dx aeora, or a long- 
haadrad, to aD ox. The valne of the cnttel waa raiaed 
to two ahillinga bjr Earl Robert at a meaoa of carrying 
oat hta emol exactioiia from the luitivea. V. Memorial 
farOrfcaej, pp. M^ 114. 

PADELL, Paidlb, Peddle, t. Lit a Uttle 
pad or pack : a small leathern bag, poncfa, 
or wallet naed by packmen for holding 
amall-waies, odds and ends, etc., and gener- 
ally carried inside their pack; also, the 
kathem ponch worn by country housewives 
aa a convenient receptacle for various odds 
and ends required m their daily work. 
Addit to Padell, q. v. 

Not explained bjr Jamicaon ; bat in a note he qnotea 
Sbbald'a defioitioOf which endeotlj refera to a pack- 
aaa'a ptuUU^ bat la not qotto eonect. The patiell 



a bag or walkt oontoinioff a pedlar'a warea" : 
for it contained only a portion of them, and in moat 
caaea a very amaU portion of them. It held onlv the 
amall-warM, odda and enda, ete. of hia atock, and waa 
ja reality one of the paekagea of hia pack. The hoaae- 
wite'upatUU again waa a flat leathern ponch, with one 
or ance pocketa aooording to the fancy of tiie wearer 
or tlM nature of her daily work. It hang by her riffht 
■do and waa attached by banda faatened ronnd her 



PAIRN-MEAL, Patrns, e. The coarsest 
kind of meal made from bran and siftings 
of wheat. 



parimg^mea!^ farmfft, Le., meal made from the 
pariaga or caatings of the grain. 

PAIS, Pace, Pes, i. Weight, standard or 
legal weight : to bitl pace, to brek the pats, 
to make or sell goods of light weight : to keip 
tke pace, to make or sell goods of standanl 
ctf statute weight. Addit. to Pace, q. t. 

TbeM phraaea occur f reqnentlv in oar Bar^h Recorda 
ia connection with the Aasize of Bread and in chargea 
againat f randalent baken. 

To Pais, Pace, v. o. To estimate the weight 
of an article by poising it in the hand: 
Mirt. pr. paUan, paiein, paUing ; South and 
West of S. Addit. to Fais, v., q. v. 



Paisakd, Patsaivd, Pasand, adj. Weighty, 
ponderous ; Douglas, lU. 36, 9, Small. 

PAFTLAT, Paitlet, Paytlet, Paitlich, 
PAiTCLArrH, Paftclayth, a. A partlet : 
a portion of female dress, forming an orna- 
mental covering for the neck and throat. 
One form of it was like a neckerchief, and 
was called a paitelaiih, corrupted into paii- 
lieh, and sometimes called & paitlich'-gown. 

The change of parikt into paitlet ia aomewhat 
pecnliar ; bat we have a aimilar change in pcùtriek 
from parirkk, a partrid^. V. PaUrkk, 

Thia term ia not denued in Dicr., and Jamieson'a 
noto regarding it ia altogether miileadiag. Lord 
Hailea' anggeation that it waa " a woman'a ruff** ia ao 
far comet ; ao alao ia the en^cgeation by Skinner that 
it waa **a napkin or neck-kcrchief '* ; out both defin- 
itiona reqnira eiplanation, and perhapa the following 
wiU aoifice. Aa the gowna of that period were more 
or leaa open in front, aometimea even to the waiat, some 
aort of coTering for the neck was necessary ; and both 
the kind and form of thia covering woald be determined 
by the circnmaiance and taato of the wearer, aa well aa 
by the fashion of the day. And so there were pariltU 
or pakUU of the most costly matoriala, raffed, frilled, 
or otberwiae ornamented, and others of plain material 
and aimple form : in aome cases, indeed, it was merely 
A neckerehiel Snch, no doubt, was the paUlidi'^Hm 
bemoaned by the hanreat- women when they were 
driven from the field by an autamnal ahower. (See 
** The Hairst Rigi'* ana the qaotation from it given 
under pAFrucB.) 

Planch^ deaeribea the partiet aa " a covering for the 
neck and throat aimilar to what ia now called a habit- 
ahirt"; and statea that **it sometimea had aleevea 
attached to it, and was made of ataffa of the most 
valaable and delicato kind." Britiah Coatume, p. 264, 
ed. 1874. 

ParUeif dimin. of part, a part or portion, may have 
been i^iplied to thia article of dress because it waa one 
of the amalleat portiona of the flown ; or becauae of ita 
manifold diviaiona when ruffea or frilled ; aa it waa 
when first introduced. 

PAITLE, Paittel, Paddle, a. and v. V. 
PàiOL 

PAITRICK, Paitkek, e. A partridge. V. 
Pastrik. 



le Bight lately, fn my fan, 
I gsfld a roving wi' the gun. 
Aa* hroosht ^paitrick to the gran,. 

A Donnie hen; 
And, as the twilight was begun 

Thought Dane wad ken. 
RmnUf EpiUU to John Rankine, st. 7. 

PALE, Pail, i. A paling; Douglas, IV. 
IS-S 24, ed. Small. V. Pailin. 

PALE, Palle, e. Fine cloth. V. Pall. 

Palwerk, f. Fine cloth, figured or bro- 
caded; Awnt Arthur, 1. 19. Addit. to 
Palwerk, q. v. 
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cloU.V"2lL** '^' ^ '^""^ f'- paUe. poOe. 

Thii term wm Uii undefined by JainieM>n, but in en 

mUnfttoiy note he tnggeeted a meaning which is mie- 

PADYANE, Padoean, t. A pageant V. 

Home Tooke'a explanation of R pageani, quoted by 
Jamieecm, le a muUke. M. E. paa^nl orig. meant a 
Bioveable eeaffold made of wooden planka, a sUira for 
•howa or on which plays were acted ; L. Lat pagina, 
a ecaflold, from Lat pagina, a page of a book, a pUnk 
of wood. Named from paeitu, fastened together (p. p. 
of pangere). The term pagina afterwards deootedthe 
&^^^X* ■^•y ^ ■*«* « the Chester Mysteries, 
•^.^j***' . •" ***• various plays or pageanta are 
^ttUed Pagma prima, . . Pagina mcunda, .- . 
5r* '"''•'* account of thoso scaffolds, see Sharp's 
GOYsntry Mysteries, p. 17, and an interesting note in 
Fkompt Parr., p. 877. . 

PAGE,*. A boy. V. Dicr. 

DeL the last fiang. of this entry. Home Tooke'a 
nnplanatiott- is a mistake. 

The etym. of this term ia stiU disputed : but the 
^ral oDimon is that Fr. page. Span, page. Port, 
fopnn, and Ital. paggèo, have come from Lat. pagemU, 
belonging to a nllagei V. Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

To PALL, V. a. Lifc. to cause to lose 
colour, fade, or grow pale : hence, to dull 
or deaden, frighten, appal: "that doith my 
witti8;>a«;'' KingU Quair, st 18. 

A contr. form of appai, which originally meant to 
ttde, grow pale ; and so even in M. E. The transitive 
wnse IS comparatively modem. From O. Fr. pa/fe. 
/NM/^ pale : whence paUir, paslir, and appalir, to wax 
pale, to make pale. V. Cotgrave, Palsgrave^ Burguy. 

ToPALL,r. n. V;J)ict. 

J*^' " 2^* • modification of E. paw, but the same 
ad. SkStf* ^ '^^* ' **** ^^^^ ^ ^'*" Plowman, 

PALLAC^*. V. PEtLACK, Pollack. 
PALLAT.i. V.DicT. 

Ruddiman's explanation of this term, quoted by 
Jamieson. is farfetched. No doubt paUat is sometime 
used in the sense of scuU ; but prob. this is a secondary 
■ense of M. E. pa/€<. from O. Fr.palet, a sort of armoii 
tor the head (Roquefort). See Way's note in Prompt. 
Parv., p. 378. *^ 

PALM, Pauai, Paume, a. Lit, the flat of 
the hand : the blade of an oar, branch of a 
tree, tine of au antler; Douglas, III. 295, 
8, ed. Small. 

Palmie, Palmer, Paumie, Pa^imie, *. V. 
Pawmie. 

M. E. and 0. Pr. paume, from Lat. palma, a palm- 
two. V. Palm in Skeat's Etym. Diet 

PALPIS, *. pi. Papsi Douglas, H. 18, 8, 
ed. Small. 

IPa TOrt ™ •■*"»• *o • oonftwion of alp with aup ; tee 
. (Sup.) Z 



PALSONE EVIN. V. Dior. 

ItmnMafa . .M. M ftrf ww w , w.d for Palm Sim- 
A^JwtM inUbM » mmI for Wkkmmdaf. 

PALWEKK,«L Y, mnAtr Pale, PaUe. 
PAMFHIE,*. V.DicT. 

Johiison*s e 
is simply the 
knaYO of clnba ; 
pampkiitu, the 

PAN. Paxx, 




of this term is a mistake. It 
pumMe, the nsnal name for the 
Litltè*s Fr. Diet. From Lat. 
of askve. 



1. 1. A case, coYering^ 
enclosure ; kent^poMj the brain-case, contr. 
to /Hm, the scull, as wed by Douglas, L 104, 
5, ed. Small. 

2. A candelabrnm or frame for candles, used 
in lighting a chardi. 

''Item, for twa slaus e£ eanda to the pann in the 
mydda of the kirk, and keeping of it, zxv s. iiij d.** 
Bnrffh R«cs. Edinharxh. ii. 351, fiec. See. 

**Item, for zviij faddoose of ane tow to tho jndw 
zzviija" Ibid., pl356. - '^ 

This term is generally stated to be of Celtic origm : 
ef. Irish ptauia, Welsh jmui. It oecurs in A.-S. aè 
panne, a pan, a bread shallow vessel ; and in L. Lat. 
•■ poaaa, a pan : proh. corr. of Lat patÌHO. V. 
Skeat's Etym. Diet. This supposition is mnch 
strengthened by the oeenrreooe of t. Lat paneta as a 
▼ariant of patina; aae Sweet, Oldest Eng. TexU, p. 83» 
L 1489, also Ducange, a. t. 

PANDIE,!. V.DiCT. 

Not from Lat pande, bat a playful Tariation of 
hand, as in the cemsson narsery term handy-pandg. 



PANE, 1. 1. A piece of cloth suited for a 
counterpane ; abo^ the quantity of material 
required to make it Addit. to Pane, s. 3, 
q. V. 

2. A package of furs containing a hundred 
skins: used as synonymous with mantil 
if the «* Book of Customs and Valua- 
tion of Merchandise**; Haly burton's Led- 
ger, p. 305. Addit. to Pane, q. v. 

Bevides, it sometimes means far, sometimes a skin or 
piece of fur : see quetatiOM ia Dicr., also Gloss. Liber 
Albuf. Regarding the nomber of skins in- a pane, aee 
under manlU in Gloss, to Accts. L. H. Tteas., Scot.. 
▼oL L, Dickson. 

PANE;Payx,i. V. Dict. 

This term is used to represent any kind or degree of 
pain, grief, penalty, or suffering: hence, but payn^ 
without trouble, essily ; a pane, with trouble, damage, 
ksa, dismce, as in Doaglaa, i. 92, 8 ; in difficulty, 
danger, disaster, at a pinch, as in Barbour, is. 64 ; 
through fear, or dread, or on account of difficulty or 
danger, as in Barboor, ia. 80; with difficulty, hardly, 
aearoely. 

The phrase a pagm is frequently printed as one word, 
and under this form it was treatea by Jamicson : bin 
explanations, howcTer, are not quite satisfactory. 

PANFRAY, *. Errat for pauf ray, a pron, 

of pal/ray^ a small riding horse. V. Dict, 

The version of the Bnnow Lawea from which the 
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rotainm in the Dicr. it taken ie evidently oormpt. 
better tendering of the passage' is : — ** Bot neuer 
Ihe lees the best jpalfta fallls to the ayr.** Ancient 
Lawa and Cuatoms of the Burgha of Scotland, pw 171» 
]teu.Soo. 

PANS, Paksb» Paunce, Paunsone, t. The 
panzar or gainbeson, a wadded and qailted 
tanic Bometimes worn instead of a hanberk. 
Errat in Dict. V. Pans. 

Plrob. Jamieson's mistake aroee through confoanding 

le fom or pamar with the poUin, According to Sir 

8. Meyrick the wambeys or aambemm was a wadded 



the pan§ or pamar with the poUin, According to Sir 

'.Meyrick the wambeys or gat ' 

and gnilted tanic, made of leather and atnffed with 



wooL It waa worn as a defence by thoee who ooold 
not afford a hanberk-; and by Deraons of distinction it 
waa sometimes worn under the nanberk, like a surcoat. 
The Northmen, both Danes and Norwegians called it 
m pamar or pamara, and for ithort pause or pounce, 
which is frequently but improperiy translated coat of 
maiL V. Planche's British Costume, p. 91. 

O. Fr. poMce, ** the |Muich, or the great belly of a 
Doablet"; Cotgr. And paneerot^ ho' renders "the 
Ibll-atnffed beUie of a doublet/' 

To PANSE, V. a. To think, meditate, plan ; 
aboy to look to, attend, dress, care for, as a 
aorgeon attends to a wound. V. Panst. 

*'• • • in curing and pansmg Mathow Weiche of 
ane Tloer in his fute thrie oulkis syne or thairby/' etc. 
Bnigh Reca. Edinburgh, 12 April, 1587. 

O. Ft, panser, to dress, attend, or look unto ; Cotgr. 
Mod. Fr. penter. 

To PÀRALL, r. a. To apparel, deck, adorn, 
mount ; Douglas, L 87, 27 ; part. pr. /Hir- 
aUng^ used ako as a i. 

Parauno, t. A form of apparelling^ prepara- 
tion; hence, fitting, mounting, of any kind. 
Addit to [Paralinq], q. v. 

See Pending in Dicr., and AppareOing in Mnnray'a 
New Eng. Dict 

PASEGALE, adj. V. Dict. 

The O. Fr. word is not peregai, aa sÌTen by Rudd., 
but parigal, given by Roquefort and Bnrguy. The 
latter, a. r. ewer^ says it is derived from/wr and igaL 

PAKLASY,#. V.Perlast. 
To PABRIRE, V. n. V. Dict. 

This is certainly the 0. Fr. parir, another form of 
O. F^. paroir^ to appear, and has no connection with 
Lat. parere, to obey. 

Bofguy gives the forms paroir, parir, parer, pareier, 
to appear, to be visible, to show oneself. 

PARSELL, $. Parsley. 

" Petroeelinum, parseU/" Duncan'a Appendix Ety- 
mologis, 1595, ed. Small, E. D. S. 

To PART, 17. II. To depart, leave ; Douglas, 
n. 146, 72, ed. Small, Kingis Quair, st. 67 : 
part. pt. partitf gone fram, awaked, as, **new 
partii out of slepe;*' Kingis Quair| st. 2. 

PARTIK, $. Short for Particate, q. v. : 
Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 5 May, 1511, p. 
42, Sfait. C. 
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PASIT, adj. Heavy. V. under Pais. 

PATILL, Paitle, PaitteLi Paidlr, Pad- 
dle, s. A scraper. Addit. to Pattle. 

To Patill, Patil, Paittel, Paidle, v. a. 
To scrape or clean with a pattle: E. paddle. 

•* Item, for ane patill to vaiil the kirk with.*' Bargh 
Reca. Edinburgh, ii. 331, £ec. Soe. 

** Item, the xr day of Marche 1554, gevin to Thon^tf 
Hallia aenrand for paUttliing and deichtin|f of all the 
ateppÌB of the tumgrysa of the tollmith, viij d." Ibid., 

PATRON, Patrone, s. A commander of a 
3mall vessel ; Douglas, Viigil, v. ch. 4 : pL 
pairouns^ Ibid., ch. 3. 
Lat. paironnSf a protector : from jMler. a father. 

PATTIE, s. A small pot : dimin. of pat. 
West of S. . 

PAUMES, *.pi Antlers. Y. Palm. 

PAUNSOME, 1. Same as Pant, Pante, q. v. 

PAVEAN, Paveen, adj. Pretentious, up- 
setting, vain: lit., peacock-like. In Orkney 
the pseudo-rich are called **pavean bodies.^ 
V. Paven. 

Lat. pato, a peacock. 

PAWN, f. Another form of Pand, Pan, 
Pane, q. v. Addit. to Pawn, q. v. 

Not Belgic, bnt French. **Pant a pane, piece, or 
paanell of a wall ; . . • also the akirt of a gown, 
the pane of a hose ; " Cotjgr. 

PAXIS, s. pi. A corr. of pacts, bundles; 
Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 436, Sp. C. 

PAY, t. Del. this entiy in Dict. 

Pay mm a misprint for gay in the 1506 ed. of Gawan 
and Ool. In Pinkerton's ed . the mistake m-as corrected ; 
Imt, aa the alteration was made without explanation, 
Jamieson rejected it and held bjr the earlier reading. 

ToPAYRE,r. a. To impair. V. Pair. 

PA YSAND, Patsit, paH. as adj. V. Pais, v. 

Patsit, Pasit, part, as adj. Weighted, 
loaded, heaped up, heary; Douglas, UL 
170, 7, IV. 108, 31, ed. Small. 

PAYTLET,!. Y.Paitlat. 

PEACE OF A FAIR, s. The freedom and 
security during the time of a fair, which 
was assured by royal proclamation to all 
persons attending the fair except traitors 
and miscreants; also, the public notice, 
declaration, or proclamation of said freedom 
and security ; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, I. 88, 
154. 

On the evening preceding the opening of a fair the 
town-officcn by order of the magistrates gave poblic 
notice of the event, and proclaimed the Peace of the 
Four to to^^-nsfolk and country-folk. This was called 
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''erying the peace i4 i^ f^vr*** or mmplj **^nf'^ff ^ 
Mr.** How this WM done U detailed ander To Cry a 
MiUr, q. ▼., mud in the Glasgow Bargh Rece. refenred 
tonboYe. 

The old Imrghal Uw on which the prodanMiioB is 
beaed ia entiUed **0f atabillyng of the peoe of fajria,*' 
and mna that : — 

**Thia ia the ordinana of the pece of Ìayrìa on thia 
balfe the wattir of Forth, that ia to wyt, that f ra tha 
pece of the fayr cryit thar sal na man be takyn na 
attachyt wythin that ilke fayr hot gif he breke the 
pece M the fayr towart it camande or wythin it 
daelland or fra thin paaaand, bot gif he war the kyngia 
tray toar, or gif he war auilke a myadoar that gyrth of 
haly kyrk aw nocht to aauffe hym. And eif ony 
aoiike mvidoar bo fundyn, or aio aa has brokyn the 
pMMie of the fayr, he sal be attachyt and aykerly kepyt 
till the motia of that ilke fayr, and thare he aw for to 
byde dome and laach of the oourte." Burgh Lawia^ 
eL S8, Rec Soa ^ 

If the latter part of the enactment illnatratea the 
stem jnatioe of oar old Soot, laws, the following item 
on the aame aabject ia a fine example of ita tender 
meroy :— 

"uif ony man fyndia hia bonde in the fay re the 
qnhilk ia fra hym fled, qnhil the pece of the fayr ia 
fcatande he may nocht of lauch chase na tak hym." 
Bnrsh Lawis, ch. 88, Rec. Soc. 

Thia enactment carries na back to timea when aerf- 
dom was a recognised and legal institution in our land. 

PEAK, Peek, «• A very small quantity, a 
mere pick ; as, '* a peoJk o' licht, a peek o' 
fire." 

Aa generally ased thia is an intenaive fonn of /Mcit, a 
imaU quantity. V. Dicr. 

Peakib, Peekie, adj. Petty. V. PicLie. 

PEAKY, Peekie, s. One who knits woollen 
caps, nightcaps, etc.: lit. one who works 
with peakiea^ i.e. pricks or pointed wires. 
Also called a peaky^icorkerj and the occupa- 
tion is called ^* the peakies^ Ayrs. 

Gael, pic, Irish pke^ a pike, spike. V. PiKESTArr 
and [FicKis] in Dicr. 

Ayrshire haa long been noted for its woollen manu- 
factnrea; and for at least a century its chief town, 
Kilmarnock, has been specially noted for its woollen 
caps, cowls, etc. The knitting of these articles waa 
done almost entirely by females, called jieaties or 
peakif-worbere ; and only a few years ago there were in 
&ilmamock and the surrounding villapis many thoos> 
ands of tiiese knitters in constant employment. Now, 
however, no such work can be got, and the occupation 
of the peaky ia completely gone ; for every variety of 
knittea cap or bonnet ia worked by machinery. 

PECE, f . A form of pais^ weight ; Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, I. 390. V. Pais. 

To PECE, r. a. To appease. V. Peis, v. 

PECHEB, Pechar, s. A pitcher, breaker. 

Thia form of vessel was much more common long 
ago than it ia now. It was made of earthen-ware or 
metal, in a great variety of shapes and sizes, from the 
small pitcher that held the morning's milk and 
eveuing's ale, to the large pitcher that heht the house- 
hold supply of spring or well-water, or the larger ones 
in whicn the ale- wife. kept u convenient supply of her 
different kinds of ale ** fre^-dravm" from the tun. 
It was the ale in her pitchers, not in her tons, which 



the cunnere or taaters examined when they came to 
test the quality of her ale ; and they drew the sampleo 
for themselves, aa the following extract imolies : — 
*' . • . and ane of the cunnaria sail m\ a oo^ of 

?uhat peehar he plessis." Burgh Recs. Fftstwiok, 
May, 1470, Mait. C. 

C nr. pkhUr^ "a pitcher; a Langnedoe word;* 
Cotgr. : from L. Lat. òicarticm, a wine-cop. Henoe^ 
pitcner and breaker are different forms of the same 
word, derived from Ok. bUcoe^ an earthen wine-vesseL 



PECK, Pek, $. A corr. of pack^ a collection, 
great number: as in '* a peck o* lees,** a pack 
of lies ; ** a peck o' troables,** many trouoles. 

Peck is so used in various districts of Scot ; and the 
phrase, " a pek of lyiss,'* ia found in the Burgh Rece. 
Abenl., i. 159, Sp. (J. 

PEEL-GARLIC, Pill-Garlic, adj. and #. 
Pale and thin, meagre, stunted, worthless, 
miserable. 

Our gentry's wte oeet-garlie setts 
Feed on bear meal an' sma' ale swats, 
Wi' thin beef-tea, an' scours o* sauts, 

To keep them pale ; 
But aitnieal perritcii straughts thy guts, 
An' thick Scotch kaiL 
J. BaliaHtine^ The Wee RaggU Laddie, st i. 

The term is also used as a «., aa in the phraae, "a 
puir wet peel-garlic,'* which ia not uncommon in the 
West of S. It has various applications, but they all 
imply a wan, sickly, wasted, or miserable appearance, 
ana consequently weakness or worthlessneas. 

Webster's Diet, gives peeled tjarlic as another form. 
In this form it was an old ioke. A man who had lost 
hia hair by disease was called a pitied garlic, from his 
head having the amooth white look of garlic when 
peeled. And thia may be the origin of piU-garUc too. 
Some of the applicationa of the term, however, imply 
miserly, nigganlly habits in the matter of food, and 
insinuate that the person roferred to ia mean enonsh 
to eat even hia peelings of garlic. In this sense ue 
term has much the same force as ekin-jiiiU; but at 
generally used it refers to the appearance of a person, 
and in a jocnlar way accounta for it. 

PEELIE-WALLY, s. A name applied to a 

tall, slender, sickly-looking young person ; 

also applied to a tall, slender plant or youn^ 

shoot. Also pron. speelie'icaUy^ West of S. 

Prob. a compound of peelie, thin, meagre, and iraffy, 
withered, sickly -looking. 

PEEN, PiN, 8. A pane : as, ''a peen o* glass." 

To PEEVER, r. ;i. To tremble. V. Piffeb, 
Picer. 

PEGANE, 8. A corr. form of pageant : re- 
presents the vulgar pron.; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, L 449, Sp. G. 

To PEIGII, p. n. To pant. V. Pech. 

"Anhelo, to peigh or pint;** Ditncan^a Appendix 

Etymulogia*, 1595, ed. Small, K D. S. 

To PEIRE, Pere, v. w. To be on a par, to 

equal, match, or mate : ** to peire with," to 

pair or compare %vith; Kingis Quair, st. 

110, ed. Skeat. V. Peir, «. 

In thia passage of the Kingis Quair the MS. has 
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wpgrtrtM^ wbioh it oerUinlv a BiiaUke» and 
wluek Fnif. Skaat haa ■aggeaiad ptWt. Saa hia 
Ifolab n^ 80-L 

PEIS» Pbsb, #• A yesseL Y. Pece. 
PEIS^ JL Weight. V. under PaU. 
PELE, t. V. DicT.^ 

fVmn Lat j^^ a pillar, pile. 8aa Pee/ in Sa^ to 
flkaal'a Btyoi. Diet. 

PENmONy Penitioun, «. Pttnishroent, 
penaltj; Burgh Recs. Stirling, 28 April, 
1547 ; fenwwìie^ Burgh Recs. Preatwick, 
80 Jan. 1551-2, p. 62. 

Lai. jMmftlo, for pMadto, pnniahment : from peau^ 
aatiafartiott for a crime, poniahment. 

PENNY* The maUi venny^ the most money, 
hiffhest price, best aavantage ; Burgh Bees. 
Eoinborgfa, U. 1, Kec. Soc. 

Sailariy, the maypennjf meane more money, higher 
fiiea, batter adranta^ To aell an article for Me 
mafff jn — r ia to aell it at ite highest market price, or 
to tha higneet bidder. To mak the maUi ^niiy of an 
aiticia i^aa abo need in the same eenae. 

Pennt -BsEiD, t. The penny4oaf: also, 
pennj-loaves, as in the phrase, *' flour for 

The term 6reKl ia atiU need for loaf and loavea aa 



PsNimroBTH, Penny-worth, t. Goods, 
merchandise, saleable wares ; ** to mak pay- 
ment with penny or pennyworth/* Le., with 
money or goods equivalent, cash or in kind. 
Y. Borsh Kecs. Aberdeen, I. 433, Sp. C, 
B. B. Sirling, p. 58. 

Gaoda idld in pefmyworiha, Le., in small qnaatitiea, 
bf rataQ ; which ia also expressed by in tmaU, when 
apposed to wholeaale, which is in great. 

PENSE, t. Thought, instruction, lesson; 
Burgh Sees. Aberdeen, IL 102, Bees. 
Soe. Y. Pens, v. 

PENUBITIE, t. Penury, poverty ; Burgh 
Bees. Glasgow, L 153, Bee. Soc. LaL 
penuria. 

PERCAICE, Peb-Cace, adv. Perchance, 
Doaghs, II. 15, 19, II. 243, 17, ed. SmalL 

IV. ea», 6om Lat. eeuus, case, event, chance. 

PERDUBAND, adj. Lasting, enduring; 
Douglas, L 81, 6, ed. Small. 

To PEBJURNIE, Periurnie, r. n. To 
travel throughout a district, to pass through ; 
Bnigh Bees. Edinburgh, III. 218, Roc Soc. 

PERK-TREES, Perk-Treis, *. pL 1. The 
poles in a green or garden for supporting 
iheperk or clothes-line. Y. Perk. 



8. Bough or unbarked poles from which green 
or garden poles are made. 

PEBPBISE, Ferpriss, Perprisioune, ». 
Invasion of the rights of a superior, encroach- 
ment on the ground of a neighbour ; Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, L 401, Sp. C. O. Fr. per^ 
priaan. Y. Purprisione. 

PEBBYE, 1. Precious stones ; Awnt Arth., 
1. 368. Addit to Perre, q. v. 

A eorr. of pierrery, from O. Fr. j^errtrie^ jewels. 

To PEBTENE, Perteen, v. n. To pertain, 
Kingis Quair, st. 107 ; part. pr. pertenandf 
beine by right the claimant, succeeding ; 
Lyndsay, Papj'ngo, 1. 414. Lat. pertinere. 

PEBTLY, Pertli, ado. Openly : short for 
Apertly, q. v. 

PES, 8. Weight. Y. Pais. 

PESE, «. Y. Pece. 

PETER, exclam. Marrvl Short for "6v 
Si. Peter:*' a form of oath; Rauf Coil- 
year, IL 87, 304. See notes to Piers Plow- 
man, C. viii. 182. 

PEUtDER,«. Y. Pewder. 

PEYYCHE, PÈWECH, adj. Y. Peuaqe. 

PEWDER, Pewdar, Peulder, *. Pewter ; 
Burgh Recs. Glasgow, I. 83, 129, Rec. Soc. 

Pewderar, Pewdrer. s. A pewterer. Y. 
Peutherer. 

PEYCHTIS, «. p/. ThePicts. YPechts. 

PHILOMEL, Fhilomexe, Phylomene, a. 
The nightingale, Cherrie and Slae, st. I, 
Kingis Quair, st. 62, 110. 

PIBBOCH,!. Y. DiCT. 

**PAtocks or airs " is an expression used by Smollett 
ni Hamphrey Clinker ; see letter dated Sept. 3. Prob. 
pibroeh ÌM merely a Gaelic formation from the E. word 
pipe. 

ToPICK-FOAL. Y.DicT. 

This means simply to pitch, i.e., to cast a foaL It 
has, therefore, no connection with Fr. piquet, as sug- 
gested by Jamieson. 

PICKIE, Peekie, Peakie, adj. Diminu- 
tive, petty, insignificant, trifling: *'The 
bairn *s a puir, pickie^ wee thing.'* West of 
S^ Orkn. Y. [Pick, #.] 

The form peehie is not a mere Yariety of pronuncia- 
tion : it is generally naed as an intensive of pickie^ and 
applied to very smaU objects. 

PIERREUY, Pierrerie, Pyerrery, *. 
Precious stones, jewels. Y. Perrye. 
** She . . . had on a ryche coUer of pyerrtry. 
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• . . Hb diwtt WM bordered of fyne pierrerif and 
pattb."* MariMge of Jamet IV. and Marearot of Eng- 
LmI. UhMd'a ColUet., iy. aOO. 
Q, f^. fierrmrk, jnnkf preoioiia ttonea. 

To PIGNORATE; v. o. To pawn, pledge ; 
part ^Lmjfnarat^ taken or pat in pawn ; 
Gorslull Baion*Coart Book, Ayr and Wig- 
ton Arch. Coll., IV. 115. 

IM. / i f ow u g , to pawn, pledge ; from pi^iiiii^ a 
pMge. 

PILE, Ptle, t. A small quantity ; a wee 
piUy a yery small quantity; West of S. 
Addii to Pile, Ptle. 

A.-a |i<4 from La*, pj&i, a pile, pillar. 
PILL-OARLIC, a4/. and «. V. Peel-GarUe. 

PINTO, «• A wooden pin or lever for tam- 
ing a wearei^s beam. West of S. 

To PIPE, V. fi. To blow, rush, or whistle as 
a rising wind. 

Scan thk wee laid, qahen evin at our desyre, 
Tlie attonable air mù vp fair and achire. 

l)Mi9^, Fir^ iiL ch. 8, ed. SmalL 



nia ward ia etin in nae. In the Wcet of S. it is a 
eoauBon aaring wbcn the wind ia riainc; " Hear how 
it'apt/rfa r the lam-Up." It oocnrs Jm in variooa 
nautical tenna. 

PISTOLATE, PiSTOLET, i. A pistol; 
Boigh Bees. Stirling, p. 56. 

PITTEN. part. pL Put: a prou. of putien. 
V. under PuL 

To PIVEB, Peifer, P^ever, r. n. To 
tremble, shaken quiver, as with fear or cold, 
or like an aged person. Addit to Piffer, 

q.v. 

"i *fc« Weat and South of S: petver and pe{fer are 
MM: in Orlmej, piwer, as in the following passage 
dMcnptiTeof tlie fear of a jailor while setUng aprisoner 
me frooB the joags^ 

** Fatia waa nneo sweer tae rise ; and sweer was he 
tae tak the lock aff o* the hass-iron : for he wns terraUy 
JQbnh o* Brockie'a mnckle fit For ye see hid waa 
t OQ^t a mnckle snolie on ony aen wha wus jogged, 
gin ba deud no' kick the offisher whin he teuk him 
oot." HoweTer, "Patie pat on the key, bit his han's 

C" tend wi' faer a' the time. Trath, a' the time he sat 
o.. T^ffT^' H!S* • P^^^* ^^ » P^**-" Orcadian 
Sketdi Book, p. 33. 

Pioer is merely a variant of hiwr ; from A.-S., bijan, 
to shake, cognate with Ger. beben. 

PLAGUES, $. pi Playthings. V. Plaio, 
Playokis. 

isJk^s^.&'^^^^^ ^PP- ^*^' 

PLAIT-LOCK, 1. A form of lock in which 
the works are fitted on a thin iron plate ; 
Burgh Kecs. Peebles, p. 389, Rec. Soc. 

PI«AT, 1. Short for pUxiformy and old word 
for a gronnd-plan ; hence, a plan i^nerally, 
"a plot Addit to Plat; q. V. 



PLATES, Pi^Tis, Plaitis, *. pi Tablets, 
memorandum or note book ; so called, be- 
caoae thqr consisted of two or more thin 
{dates of metal attached in the form of a 
book. They were of various shapes and 



. that atandia writin in this lytiU byU with 
Jon Baryis hand befor Master Jon Bary and 
Job Gkmt in Jon Vakeria hons on the yiai\9 or he deit.'* 
HaiyWrtoii's Ledger, p. 61. 

PLATFOOL, <• A jester, merry-andrew. 

**lfeffMH a pleasand or playfool ;^ Duncan, App. 
Etym., 1503, ad. SmaU, E.D.S. 

PLE AS AN D, 1. A jester, merry-andrew.. 

** MoiM, a pieoMnd or playfool ; *' Duncan, App. 
Etym., ÌSK, ed. Small, E.D.S. 

PLEBAN, Plebane, s. The parson of a 
mother church which had other churches 
or chapeb dependent on it. His authority 
was somewhat similar to that of a rural 
dean. L« Lat. plebanus. 

^The said Oylbert oonstitut the saidia piebane^ 
cnrat^ and chaplanis and thair successoris to he kepp- 
aria to the archidenis place.*' Burgh Bees. Peebles, p. 
189^ Rec Soc. 

To PLENE, Pleix, Pleyne, r. n. To com- 
plain, Douglas, IL 34, 14, ed. Small, Kingis 
Quair, St 70, 90, 91. V. Plenyb. 

Theae are contracted forms of p/caye, plamyie. 
Dongiaa uses both p/eiie and pUnye ; the kingis Quair 

■■^BW ^^u^^p^s^> 

PLET, #. A plait, a fold; hence, a lappet, a 
rag. 

"Ladnia, a piet, or ngf Duncan, App. Etym., 
1595^ ad. Small, E.D.S. 

PLET, Plett, part. pt. Short for pletlit^ 
rooved, rivetted ; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 
36, Bees. Soc. V. Plet, p. 

PLEYABLE, arf;. V. Dict. 

Thia aimply means plea-able, and has no connecUoa 
with A.-S. pieo, pleoh, plioh, dancer. It is not from 
Fr. plaider, to plead, but from O. Fr. p2ai, a plea, abort 
fotpiaU^ which ia from Lat. placUum^ aa Jamieson re- 
marks under Pliy, s. 2. 

PLONKET, PLoyKETTE, Plunket, *. A 
coarse woollen cloth : pltuiket in Halliwell's 
Diet. 

Hir belle was of pionl-ette with biidis fbU Uulde 
BoloQcde with besantes and bokellode full bene 

ArouL Arth,, L 866. 
•* Betier t^ mMtle. 
The Douce MS. reads blunlet. 
These forms are prob. mere varieties of blaHktt, O. 
Fr. blamkH, dimin. of blane, white, from O. H. Ger. 
blamck, plaiKh^ white. V. Skeat's Etym. Dict. 

To PLOOK, Plouk, V. a. To pluck, pick 
or poll out ; to witlidraw smartly or with 
force : another form is pook^ q. v. E. plucl\ 
West of S. 
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To PLOOK, Plouk, Pluke, v. o. To set 
tlie plook or meaaure-knob on a yessel used 
as a measure of liouids : part. jpr. ploutmg^ 
part pL ploukU. Of. Kptrng. Y . Pluke, t. 

'* • . Ofdaaii Hm Umatdiip to W wwnit to ^ryna 
fSkabr stoiipis to be maid and maaovrit . . . and 
etdania the eraftiamaa to have for ilk pond wecht of 
pawder working vi d^ aad for tke oahr pioukyng of 
▼tiierit iiii. d.» and the treyn atoijHB to be ploukU and 
-^'- lykwya." Bwgh Beea. Glaegow, I 83, Beo. 



^ Ib 1899 the magiatratos of Stirling iaaaed the foUow- 
iag inatmctiona for plooking the pewter meaaurea need 
in that bnrgh. 

**na ooonaaU hea oondieeendit and oewin exprea 
eommand to Robert Roberteone^ pendrar, being present 
at ooaatallf that all atoapis, sac at quartia» pyntis, 
ehopinea, to be maid be hun heireftir, eal be agriabiU 



to the jng aad atampit with the townia 
atampp and that the jSaift be benethe the mouth of ilk 
atoop aa foUowii^ to wit, of the ^uart atonp and pynt 
atoap ana inche, and of Uk chopem atonp half ane inch, 
and that he present the afeamp to the oounsall yeirlie." 
Bnigh Reca. Stirling, ppi 92-3w 

Plookit, Plukkit, part, and adj. Same aa 
pbtkUf covered with pimples orplules ; also 
a contr. of plutU'/aeedf fierjr-jfaced, as in 
«• Plato that plutiU dake,** Douglas, V ii^I, 
▼L proL 

PLOY,#. V. DiCT. 

Tkb atjm. auggeatod for thia word ia eertainly wrong. 
In all aanaes the term ia French ; from O. Fr. p/oif , a 
▼ariant of plaU, a plea, which ia from Lat. plaeitum ; 
mmplaU in Boigny. V. nnder Plbt, s. 2. 

FLUMBOSE^t. A corr. of primrose, West 
ofS. 

PLTCIIT, t. Danger, obligation, Iiabilit7 ; 
to have plycht^ to ran risk, be made respon- 
sible or held liable, suffer panishment, pay 
the penalty. AddiL to Pltcht, q. v* 

Not defined in Dicr.; bnt the oorrect meaning ia 
Muunated. The torm here need ia qvtto different from 
pSSf^ ^ ^ p'itet meaning aUto or condition : it ia 
nlatad to IL plight, to pledge, aa ia ** to plight troth ;" 
and ia the yC £. plUU^ danoer^ also engagement, from 
A.-a, j>fiA<, danger, obligation. See Snpp. to Skeat'a 
Stym. Diet. 

POACHER-COUST, i. A nickname for 
the Bork-Sessiun ; Bums, Ep. to Rankine* 

PODDASWAY, 1. A corr. of padìuuoìfj i.e. 
Padua silk. Addit to Poddoswat, q. v. 

Delete the last para, of the entry in Dicr. The ex- 
planation is a mistake. 

To POIL, V. a. To poll, clip, or shear. 

**Tondeo. to clip, to pwi ^ Dnncan, App. Etym., 
IfiOS, ed. Small, £.D.S. 

To POIND, V. a. V. Dicr. 

The etym. snff^sted for this word ia altogether mis- 
leading. Poind is simply the A.-S. pymlan, to im- 
ponnd, from A.-S. pànd, a ponad, fold ; and it has no 
connection with Germ, ffaud. Bcsitlfis, Jamieson ro- 
'varaea the order in derinng the ah. from the verh» See 
vndar Pousdlaw. 



POINT, POTHT, «. In poj/wt^ on the noint 
of; Kjngis Quair, st 168, ed. Skeat. 
AddiL to Point, q. v. 

PoiNTMBiiT, PoTNTMBNT, 1. Appointment, 
Doaglas, IL 100, 10, ed. SmalL 

POLEMUS, «. Probb a mistake for poleinis^ 
poleyns, long-pointed toes, shoes with loni^ 
sharp, or turned-Qp toes ; also called poiS- 
aines; Awut. Arthur, 1. 385, &IS. Douce. 

y. PULLAIXE. 

These iMfeyaemnst not be confounded with the small 
platea of iron or steel worn on the shoulders of chain 
mail, and hence called epaulières or poleyns: see 
Planchè, British Costnme, pi 101. Thejjr answer to the 
L. Lat. polemae, ponlaines or p>leyns, cited by Jamie- 
eon nnder Pvllai.hk, q. v. nx>perly, tbey were long- 
pointed toca which were fitted to shoes or boots, and 
imitated in arraoar ; bnt the name was also given to 
shoes that were aharp-pointed, peaked, or turned up 
atthe toea. 

In tha early part of the reign of Ed. IV. ^'almost 
all, eapecially in the oourta of princes, had points at 
the toea of their shoes a quarter of an ell long and np- 
wsrds^ which they now called poM^aiaf< ; " see Plancb^y 
Brit. Coetome, p. 218w The^ were restrained by Ed. 
IV., but not wholly bid aside till the reign of Hen. 
VUL 

POLK, $. V. DicT. 

Polk is for pott; a mode ef writing pout, a pouch. 
In MSS. kk is frequently found written as Ik ; this waa 
a doTÌce of the scribe to secure ease and speed in 
writing. See under Rolk, 

Sometimea also t was written for u, and waa not 
sounded as I consonant. 

POLLAC, POULOCK, POWAN, S. V. DiCT. 

Begarding theae namea being applied to different 
fishes, ProT Skeat suggest^ "If, as is probable, all 
thfSe forms are from poll^ the head, as signifying a 
large-beaded fiah, this will account for the vague use 
of the namea." 

In Webater^a Diet. poUodt means a whiting. The 
Welsh for a whitii^ ia gwjfmad^ not gwÌHÌad^ as Jamie- 
son has given it. 

PONES, 1. Same as Pounce, q. v. 

POOPIT, POWFYTT, 1. V. Pupit. 

To POOR, V. a. To impoveiish; pret. and 

part. pt. poaredf pouritj powriL 

Till drink and dice have pooreif him to the pin. 

PriaUi^PtebUt. 

PORCIUNKLE, 1. A small portion, pen- 
dicle; Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 7 May, 1470, 
p. 2, 4, Mail. C. IjSlì. portiuncula. 

PORPAPYNE,*. Porcupine; KingisQuair, 
St. 155. 

Called by Henryaon the "pennii porcicpyn^,'^ CarL 
of Beiatis, L 109; and in Kingis Qaair, '-^the vtreiy 
porpapyne^" the warlike porcnrpine, in allusion to ita 
fabled power of loeeening ita quills and darting them 
at its pursners. 

Other E. forms of this word are porpin for porXv/Ma, 
and amnettnies porpeHtime* 

O. Fr. pore tititim, the prickle-pig : from Lat. 'pQrcu9^ 
a pig; and spuio, a thorn. V. Skcat's Etym. Diet. 
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FORPEN, i. A partition : a corr. of par^ 
panef q.' ▼•: one porpen v/allf a partition 
wall, BvLTgh Recs. Edinburgh, II. 297. 

PORTAGE, t. Thivellers* baggage, the 

C^r8onaI luggage which a passenger is a!- 
wed to take on board a vessel. AddiL to 

POBTAOE. 

PORTATIVES, PoRTATiuLs, Portatifis,*. 
A small portable organ formerly used in 
public processions ; Douglas, L 20, 23, ed. 
Small, Houlate, I. 765. 

OiTea M Portatibot in Dicr., bot not explained. 
In the Bum. MS. of the HoaUte, the word is certainly 
indistinct, bat appean to have been originally porUUifU: 
in the Aeloan MS. it is clearly jportaHuw^ and in the 
Pislioe of Honour, Small's ed., it is poriatiues, 

ThiB mnsical instrument was a small organ fitted to 
bo homo aboat upon a man's back, and to be set down 
npon a stool when required for use. The carrier then 
blew the bdlowa idiife the performer played. 

PORTOUNS, PoRTOus, *. V. Dict. 

^e modem form of this term is porieste. In M. E. 
porùnUf p&rthor$, from O. Fr. portehon (from porter^ 
to carry, and hun^ forth), a translation of the Latin 
name porf (/òriniN, formed from Lat. portart, to carry, 
/orU, abroad. See PorUne in Skeat*s Etym. Diet. 

POST AND PAN, Poist and Pan. Lit. 
post and tie, or posts and binders : the name 
. given to an old style of building a bouse. 
The walls were formed of upright j:h>s^« tied 
with poiis or cross pieces of timber ; and this 
framework was £lled up with stones and 
black mortar, Le., clay or mud. 

The ^'anld clay biggin" mentioned by Bums (Vision, 
at. 2), was so constructed ; and specimens of the style 
mav still be seen in some of our rural villages. PoU' 
ana'pam building was common in Eng. also in olden 
times ; and specimens of it may still be seen in old 
towns like Shrewsbury, Ludlow, &c. 

*'. . . -the letter of deikinheid grantit to the 
wxychtit this daye sail nocht prejuge or hurte ony 
Ttheris that prssmtlie workts bothe masone craft and 
wrycht craft, and sic as biggis with poiti and pan and 
layee with blak morter.** Buigh Recs. Glasgow, i 
ids. Baa Soo. 

From Fr. panne; see under Pawns in Dicr. 

POSTIE, 9. Power. V. Pouste. 
POT, Pott, i. V. Dict. 

Poi, in the sense of a pit, a pond, like A.-S. pjft, E. 
pit, is from Lat. ptUeus, 

To POT, Pott, v. a. To pit, twnch, or 
mark off by furrow, as in boundaries of 
land; Bureh Recs. Aberdeen, II. 129, 
Sp. C.: to plant or set in a pit, as in potting 
march stones : also, to pit and cover» as in 
potting or pitting potatoes, in order to pits- 
serve them during winter. V. Pot, •• 

To POURE, V. n. To pore, caze, look in- 
tently; **prye and poure;** Kiugis Quair, 
St. 72. 



Swed. dial, jwra, pmra, to work sluwly and gradually, 
to do anything slowly ; Biets. Dutch pcrren^ to poko. 

POUT, s. The sound made by a pout or 
chicken, a cheep : io play pout^ to make the 
least sound, to utter a word. West and 
South of S. 

POVERT, Poukrt, t. Poverty; 
Quair, St. 3, 5. V. [Pouer, adj.] 

POW-AIX, Pow-AX, 1. A pole-axe; Pit- 
cairu's Grim. Trials, XL 432 ; Burgh Recs. 
Prestwick, p. 66, Mait. C. 

The earlier E. form of this wotd was pollax, which 
occurs in Chaucer's Cant Tales, and is prob. derived 
from the O. Low. Ger. wMexe^ from poll, the bead, and 
ere, an axe. With thm the Scot, pow^ix certainly 
agrees. V. under PcU in Skeat*s Etym. Diet. 

PO WRIT, part. Impoverished. V. Poor. 

PRACTIK, aJi. Practical, laborious, requi* 
ring skill and application. 

Thdst wele, to fellow sue fizt teoteoce or mater. 
Is maÀrpraetik, diflid]], and mair strater, — 
Thau for to write aU wsys at libertie. 

DougUu, Virgil, Bk. I proL 

For the various uses of this term as a «., see under 
Ptattik. 

PRAME, s. A frame, hulk, sidework; Burgh 
Recs. Aberdeen, L 142, Sp. C. 

PRECAT, Preccat. #. V. Pricket. 

To PREJUDGE, Prejuoe, r. a. To pre- 
. judice, damage, injure ; pret. and part. pt. 

prejudgetf Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, II. 327, 

Sp.C. 

'* . • . the letter of deikinheid grantit to the 
wrychtis sail nocht prrjuge or hurts ony Ttheris." 
Burgh Recs. Glasgow, i. 206^ Rea Soc. 

Lat. pnxjudkare, to be prejudicial, injurious, or 
hurtful. 

PRENTISSHED, *. Apprenticeship; Kingis 
Quair, St. 185. 

PRESENT, part. pt. Presented, brought, 
offered. 

*' . . • and at the fsls stuff be pre§ent to the pro- 
vest, baillies, and connsale." Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, 
22 Aug., 1533^ Rec. Soc 

PRESTLY, Pristly, ado. Promptlj, im- 
mediately. V. Prest. 

To PRESUME, V. a. To assume, pretend, 
make show of. O. F. presumer. 

Sum knew hir weill^ and sam had nn knawledge 

Of hir, becaus scbo was sa deformait 
With bvlis blak ovirsnred in hir visajre, 

And nir fair colour faidit and alterait ; 

Yit thAY pretumii for hir hie regrait, 
And still niurnin^ scho wa« of nobill kin. 
With better will thairfoir thay toik hir in. 

JSTmryjcm, Tut. Crtuàd, L 397. 

To PRETEND, v. a. Lit. to stretch forth, 
spread out; to set forth or state, as an 
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aiguiiient, to arrange in order; to pkn, in- 
tend, purpose; also* to portend, presage; 
Donglasy IIL, 300, 17, Small* 

**My Lofd of Amam with io« nuuiy ho we i ep past 
fHdwMfd to fdlow the Frenchmen, prtiemiimp, that if 
tbqr had aeen auflScicSit oocation. to nave mioled with 
them.'* Hiat.EetateofScotUad,P- 81,WodrowSoa 

MiMk 

PBEYAGELY, adv. Carelessly, slovenly, 
nntidilj ; Douglas, IIL 28, 18, ed. Small 
Y. Pbyaoblt. 

Radd. ad. of Donglas^Virgil reads pnutffeig, Proh. 
from LiUL pirvdguif from pervagari, to ramhie about, 
■traai^e* 

PBICE, Prike, 1. Contr. for Pricket, q. t. 

A.-S, pfieUf prkop a prick, point, dot ; Dan. prit, 
Swed. fììrkkt a dot^ marie 

PitiCK, Pbik, adj. Pointed, erect, upright, 
a8injmdt-€ar^^. 

With ab feill moathia carpii seho and beria, 
JJa mony haa achonrik wpataadaad ens. 

Jbaujflas, VirgU, ir. ch. 5, L Sa 

Phickbt, Priket, Prtcat, Prekat, 
Prbkit, Prektt, #• Candle or taper 
liolder, fitted with a spike, or spikes, on 
which the taper was fixra ; Burgh Records 
'Aberdeen, L 75. Also, wax-tapers adapted 
for such holders ; Accts., L. H. Treas., L 
800 ; and in the pt appUed to a pann or 
frame for lights suspended in a church. 
^e oontr. form prick^ prike^ is also used ; 
Burgh Bees. Edinburgh, II. 354, Bee. Soc. 

Priokit-witch, Prickat-wicue, 9. A tested 
and proven witch; Burgh Bees. Stirling; 
p. 86. 

Sna^aetad witehea were teated by pricking ; for a 
veal witch waa belicTed to bear on her oody the witch- 
■ark which waa inaenaible. And the parpoee of thia 
frickiag waa, aa Jamea VI. explains, ** the finding of 
the maAe, and trying the insenaibleness thereof." 

The witch-mark ia described aa **aometime8 like a 
Eltla taate ; aometimea like a blewish spot ; and I my- 
•df have aeen it in the bodv of a confessing witch like 
a Httla powder mark of a blea colour, somewhat hard, 
and withal inaenaible, so aa it did not hived when I 
ariekad it." See Brand*a Pop. Antiqaitiea, p. 591, ed. 

ten. 

Fuk-Merkis, 8. pi. The butts or targets 
used for archeiy ; properly, marks to shoot 
arrows at. 

Boda or wanda were generally need for thia purpose, 
Moa the term priek-wand. V. Halliwell'a Diet. 



FRIME, Prtme, s. The first hour of day, 
or the first division of the day ; Ejngis 
Quair, St. 171. 

PRISE, Prtse, $. A screw-press. Addit. 
to Prise, q. v. 

**Itaai, ana prvm with ane taming ataf.** Burgh 
Aberdeen, i. 176, Sp. C. 



To PRISE, V. a. To value, estimate, ap- 
praise ; part pt. pmtf, appraised, Accts. L. 
H. Treas., L 200, Dickson. 



O. Fr. prUtTt to esteem ; from 0. Fr. jnìì^ price. 

PRISE, Prts, Prtse, $. Lit taken, cap- 
tured ; a hunter^s call ; the note of the horn 
blown when the deer is killed ; Gaw. Ro- 
mances. 

Fr. pri$, pviw^ part. pt. of prendre to take, aeise. 

To Prise, v. a. Short for apprise^ to 
adjudge goods or property as security for 
debt ; part. pt. pritit ; Accts. L. H. Treas., 
L, 315, Dickson. 

To PRiyE, Priue, v. a. To deprive, rob ; 
pret privU; part. pa./>rtvate. 

*' . . . proTcst, bailliea, counsale, greitt dossane, 
and deikynia think is ex|>edient that he be pricate of 
hia fredome for euir, qnhill he recover it again at the 
townia hand,** etc. Burgh Recs. Edin., 24 Slay. 1492. 

Lat. privartf to bereave ; from privtu, single, separ- 
ated. 

PROCESS, Processe, «. Procedure, proper 
means or method, as in the phrase, **be 
procesi of law ** ; also in Kingis Quair, st. 
114; course and sequence of events or 
things, Ibid., st. 127 ; be processes in course 
of time, in due time, and so in st. 143, 192 ; 
also, as a law term it is applied to the docu- 
ments or proceedings in a suit 

PROFIT, Proffitt, *. Interest drawn or 
paid for the use of money. 

** • . . and ordanis the aowme of ane bandied 
merkia to be vpliftit vpon profit be the tbesaurer,'* 
ie., to be borrowed at corrent interest. Bargh Reci. 
Aberdeen, U. 2S4, Sp. C. 

". • •' the soame of ane hundred merkia borrowit 
be the tonne . . . and to p^y the aoume of four 
pandis for the proJUt of the said soume for the half* 
yeir past." Ibid., p. 256. 

O. Fr. profit, from Lat. profietuM^ advanced, made 
profitable. 

PROGNE, Proigxe, «. A poetical name 
for the swallow ; Cherrie and Slae, st. 1. 
Kingis Quair, st. 55. 

Regarding Progne, who waa turned into a swallow, 
aee the aizth Ixwk of Ovid*s Metamorphose-, or the 
Lefl»nd of Fhilomena as told by Chaucer in his Legend 
of Good Women. 

To PRONYE, r. a. To deck, trim. V. 
Proyne. 

PROTIIOGALL, $. Protocol : a notary's 
book in which he entered drafts or abstracts 
of the instruments drawn by him ; Burgh 
Recs. Aberdeen, 11. 182 ; and in p. 180, 
prothocalL 
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PROXY, Photty, adj. V. Dict, 

Fmiif k MDiDljr a Tmriety of praU^, mm old fbtm of 
gnUm; Mid it hM no oonneotion with Sil-0. pnd, 
wludi if E. proud. 

PROVmiT, adj. Arranged, planned, pre- 
meditated* 

**. . . llMarritj»rovicUftIaachtertt,oppre8noo6i, 
■ad ■kMthii done to wi." Burgh Rooo. Poehlai, 4 
Get, 1582; Boo. Soo. 

IM. providuit proTÌding for, pUnning. 

PROWDE, <uf;. and 1. V. Dict. 

Merely the E. proud, ii. E. pmci, from A.-S. pniC 

PRYSE,t. V. Prise, /Vm«. 

PUrrXERNELL, *. A corr. of Potter. 
LINO, q. v.; Bnrgh Recs. Aberdeen, IL 
824, 825. 

PUMPHAL,t. V.DicT. 

Thie it merely a eorr. of M. K pon/oAf, pmmd/oH 
e. pound-fold, luoally pin/(^« V. Paxo. 

To PUND, V. a. To pound, impound; pret 
aiid partpt, pundit ; Burgh Recs. Stiriing, 
p. 72. v. Poind, Pund. 

PuNDiNa, PoNDTNO, s. Poinding pound- 
ing, arresting; Burgh Recs. Abeedeen, I. 
880. V. Poind, r., and Pundj *. 

PUNSES, PoNsrs, $. pL The three fore- 
toes, with the claws, of a bird of prey. 



Le. 



. • 



JoTie byg fowle^ tbe era. 



WHh Ur itnng telloeys end hirputuws atera. 

DougUu, vf. 197, 6, ed. SmelL 

BeDdered UdomM in Oloee ; but the talon ie properiy 

the Aied-eUw of the bird, ae we read in the Book of 

81 Albau, CoL S^ " Tbe greto deee [claws] behynde, 

. . ▼• aliAll oall hem [them] Talvnt, The cleee 

th»in the fote ye ehall call . . . Poum^^*' tk« 



with»in the fote ye ehall call 



— ^— - ■ ■■-- * • • • ir tm iPb'w' H AHV 

latter term, however, has become obeolete, and iaitm$ 
ie now applied to all the claws alike ; see Skeat's Etym. 
Diet, and Sapp. onderTALox. Patues has come from 
Lat piMcCiM^ pp. oiptMgert, to pierce. 

PUPIT, POOPIT, POWPEIT, POWPTTT, $. 

Pulpit : represents tlie vul^r peon, of the 
word ; Bui^h Recs. Abercteen, L 160, Sp. 
C Buigh Recs. Stirling, p. 42. 

To PURPLE, PURFEL, PURFILE, V. a. A 

term in sewing, implying to make the one 
edge of a seam spread or fill out over the 
other : hence, to ornament, deck, or adorn 
with trimmings, edging, or embroidery ; to 
lay or fix the nem of a gown, etc. ; to attach 
a trimming of ermine, sable, etc. 

PURTLB,^ PURFEL, PUHFELINO, PURFLING, 

s. Trimming, edging, or embroidery; the 
edge or trimming of a gown, the filling out 
of a seam : a trimming of ermine, etc. 

O. Fr. pourffer, to purflo, orsrcast: pour/Umrt. 
^rfiUun, purflin^ overcasting. 

(Sup.) A 2 



PURIS, PuRYS, s. pL The poor, paupers. 

" • . . so sastene the haill pare of all oocapa- 
tiouttis within this burgh, sic as craf tismen, . . . 
▼ponn thair awin proper chargis fra this dajr furth, sua 
that the j[ade toun nor oane resortand thairto sail be 
trablit with thair purw." Bnigh Bees. Glasgow, L 
SOS. 

PURPRESION, PuRPRESTURE, $. A feudal 
casualty of forfeiture or fine for encroach- 
ment on the highways or commonties be- 
longing to the overlord or superior. Addit. 

to PÙRPRISIONE, q. V. 

PURSE-JMAISTER, $. A banker, a money- 
changer. 

" Argentaritts, a banoor or pHrse-maiaUr ;" Duncan, 
App. Etym., 1505, ed. Small, E.D.S. 

PURS-PYK,s. V.DicT. 

A poetio Tariation of M. E. pkkpor$^ a pick-parse. 

PURSY, orfy. V.DiCT. 

Jainieeon'a etym. of this term is a mistake. Tho 
M. E. forms were purcy and purejif, from O. Fr. pour- 
€if, a Yariant of iMv/^f/*, which Cotgrave renders '*par^ 
aie, short-winded.'* The modem Fr. forms pouisi/Mnd 
pous$if, from poiUser, pouuer, to push, thrust, are, aa 
Wedgwood remarks, much truer to the origin, Lat. 
puUatt, to beat, thrust 

To PU' STOCKS. One of the superstitious 
customs observed on Halloween. It is the 
first ceremony of the series performed by 
the company met for the occasion. 

The ceremony eonsista in the company passing out 
together to the kail-yard, and pulling each a ttoek or 
plant of kaiL 

"They must go out hand in hand, with eyes abut, 
and pull the first plant they meet with : ite being big 
or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the eizo 
and shupe of tne grand object of all their spells — the 
husbaud or wife.** Bums, Halloween, st 4, Note. 

For particulars see st. 4-5 with accompanying notee. 

To PUT, Pit, v. a. To put, place, set ; part, 
pt. putUuj pitten^ put. Addit^ to Put, q. v. 

To Put on, v. a. and n. V. Dict. 

Correct the misprint in this heading. 

To Put to or ta^ Pit to or fa, r. a. To shut, 
close ; **' Put ta the door aliint ye,** i.e., shut 
the door as you go out. Addit. to Put to, 
q.v. 

PuTTEN, part. pL Thrown, cast. V. Put, 
Putt. 

To PYE, Pie, Pye about, v. w. V. Dict. 

Delete the last sentence of the note under this entry. 
"The remark that y< is merely the common prefix ta 
not to the point: for the \Vel»h y«/Mo is merely bor* 
ruwe«l from E. j/>v; and the E. tpy from Fr. eBpier, 
where e is radical. Skeat. 

To PYKE, Pike, v. a. To trim and improve 
by picking out tlie refuse, as when a gar- 
dener pik€9 his flower-beds, vines, and fruit. 
Also to deck, adorn, beautify, and finish 
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emhroidefy and tambour-work bj dressing 
it with a pike or picker, and by inserting 
pidn^ alilclies, or threadB of silk, goU, or 
nhrw. 

PtXXST, PtKXIE, PtCKBIB, i. y. PiKABT. 



Ptk-thank, s. a flatterer, fawner ; Doug- 
las, IIL 145, 20, ed. Small. 

PYLIS, #. pL Down, etc. V. Pile. 
PYBNIT, part pt. y. under Pirn. 
PYSSÀNC£,t* Power. Y. Pissance. 



Q 



QUAD, QuED, adj. Vile^ base: compar. 

gmader; Comrt of Yenns, ii. 161, 333. 

Addit to QUAID, q. T. 

8131 astd, btti as a low or ilsag tvm, ia the Weit 
•CSoot 
Ost^ kmaad, oril, QL. 

QUAICH, QuAiOH, 1. Y. Dict. 

Ììmàkk m Hm origia of E. qm^f, m tlio foUowiag 



**A, «M||^ ih*ft is s eurkmi cop made of different 
fiooM Of wood, aoch aa box aad emBv; cat into little 
fllnvw»* Ae., SmoOet^ Hnmphrej dinker (1771K letter 
datedSepta. 

QUAIR, QuBBE, #. Y.DicT. 

Qmmbr u mtnihr E. quòrt^ apelt ewaer in the Ancren 
BiwK frwn O. fr.uMoier, later ^uajfer, eayer^ and in 
■Mid. Ftr. eaUer. The origin of the term ia L. Lat. 
wmtiimmm, a ooUection of fonr leavM^ whence ahw ItaL 
ywMfrmo^ a qnire. In Wrishfa Voa, i. 606, L. Lat. 
enafera— la gloaaed by O. Vr. ^pttt$er^ and in i. 692, 
tgr ^part^ a qnire. 

QUAir, ai(^'., 1. and V. Quiet Y. [Q(7ATE.] 
QUARLT, adv. Quietly. 



QUALTTIE,!. Qualii 

** • « aad the aaid Mr. Jamea Roaa aeceptit of the 
■aid slipeDd with the qmaìStìi aad oonditioon abone 
"^ Bargh Reca. Abetdeen, ii. 375» Sp. C. 



QUAREOB, #. A mason : lit. a quarrier. 

"'Lapieidai a naiion or ^vnreor sqal lapidea caedit;'' 
Daaean, Appw Etym., ed. Small, & D. S. 
O. Fr. OHorrJeiir, aqnariier; fima fHorrer, to iqaare; 
oaanrarc* 



QUABT, Quarts, i. Health, joy, happiness ; 
Awnt. Artb., 1. 256. Addit. to Quert, q. v. 

QUAYS,*. A choir. Y. Queir. 

To QUEAK» Queer, r. n. To saueak or 
ciy, as the young of rats or mice do : part* 
jiMciiii, used also as a t. 

QuBAK, QUEEK, *. A gentle squeak, the weak 
peeping cry of the young of small animals. 

Thia ia prob. an imitatÌTe tena formed aa a dimin. 
sf oaotft^ oimmtA, the cry of a dack, which in M. E. was 
fvafar, ^fx; Icel. qpaka^ Dan. ^adbbe, to qoack, croak. 



QUED, QwED, o^f. Bad. Y. Quaid, Qiiarf. 
ToQUEEL,v.n. V.Dicr. 

Ifon likely from A.-S. eitan^ to cool, which ia still 
npnaented by prov. E. lattL 

QUEEN, oi^. Few. Y.Quhene, Whben. 

To QUEESE, QuEASE, v. n. To wheeze, 
wheezle; part, crtie^^m: *^queesin like an 
anld bellows.*^ E. wheeze. 

QUEINE, QuETN, s. V. Dicr. 

Qmeime, ^uetui, and ^neai, are aimply different forma 
•C tha aame worL 

To QUEITH, QuBTH, v. a. To pacify ; to 
bid farewell ; Douglas, Yirgil, v. ch. 2* IceL 
hethja. 
For particolara regarding thia term aee Dicr. nnder 



QUERT. t. V. Dict. 

Qmai ia aimply the aent. tvirt of O. IceL hfirTf qoiet^ 
which ia now spelt kyrr; hence kvirt ia now spelt Iryrf. 
Jaasiesoo'a rslmnces to kyrt in explaining this term 
aia therefon qntte to the point. 

QuBTHiKO, a(^'. Pacifying, composing; Ibid. 
60, 21, Budd. Addit. to Quethino. 

QUENRY, s. Womankind, women; also, 
harlotry, carnal lust ; Alex. Scott's Poems, 

p. 89, ed. 1882. Addit to Quenrt, q. v. 

^^^ • 

QUENT, part pL Quenched, extinguished ; 
Douglas, Yirgil, 124, 53, Rudd. 

Raddiman connects thia term with Qaeinth; aso 
Dicr. As nsed in this passage, and by Chaucer, it 
aimply meana quenched^ £rom A.-S. ewenean, to quench, 
eztingnish. 

QUERE, QuETR, adv. Exactly, plainly; 
Douglas, Yirgil, 238, 51, Rudd. : queyr in 
Small's ed. 

This ia a eoatr. dperqutret from Fr. par eeeur^ by 
heart, accurately, exactly. V. Pkbquxr. 

QUERRELL, «. A bolt or arrow for a 
cni5s-bow, a dart ; Douglas, Yirgil, 54, 38, 
291, 10, Rudd. 

O. Fr. quamau^ earreau, from L. Lat quadrdlum, 
a aqaare-headed bolt for a crossbow. 
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To QUEST» V. «• To give tongue as dogs do 
in huntiiig: ynt. quettedef hunted in full 
erf ; Awnt. Aitk, L 48. V. Questes. 

QUEST, QwBST, 9. Inquest ; Burgh Recs. 
Peebles^ 2 Nor. 1456, Rec. Soc 

QUHAISILL, t. Weasel ; Henryson^ ParL 
of Beistis, L 11 6. A.-S. wule. 

QUHALM, «• Destruction. V. Quaum. 

QUHALP, t» A whelp; satirical for son, 
descendant ; Bob Stene*s Dream, p. 5, 
Mait. a 

To QdHAMLE, Quhomle, v. a Y. 
QttiiemU. 

QUHAP, QUHAPB, i. V. QUHAUP. 

QUHATEN, QuHATAN, Quhattane, adj. 
What kind of, what or which, when used 
intent^tiTely; O what, how great, when 
used interjectionally, as in 

OKkaifmiu MM ffUikit fUe am 1» 
fc ààj mj Mlxwitli meUnoolj f 

aUx, Seoi^t Poem», p. 75, ed. 1881 

Tliw eorr. of qwkaikin la ttill common in both senaea. 
Addit. to QOHATKIN, q. r. 

To QUHETT, 9. o. To white or whittle. V. 

QUHITB, QUHTTE. 

QuHEiTNAM, 9. A whittle, a pocket-knife ; 
Bnigh Bees. Stirling, p. 79. 

To QUHELM, Quhalm, v. a. 1. To over* 
turn, turn upside down; Douglas, Yirgil, 
150, S6, Bodd. : pret quhelmit, ibid., 36, 49. 

no mora oaa u aoa lonn la quhemie, with ita vane- 
Ungmkamie, qwhomUe^ qukunuef from Su.-G. hunnUeL 
V. nndar QuHXiiLS. 

S. To turn up and down or from side to side, 
to toss or tumble about. 

Qohan on-lbitaM fukelmffs the qnheil. thair gala grace hy. 

OoL OMd Oawatn, L 1225. 
In U. E. wktiWÈem generally meana to overtam, and 
la oaed Uka Soot vmemle, whamie, whonUe ; bat thia 
paaaaga aiwwa that it alao meant to tern backward and 
forward or from aide to aide, to toaa ; and whemle ia 
•toll 80 oaed in the Weat of 3. V. • QuhemU. 

QuHELM, QuHAUf, t. Destruction. V. 

QUAUM. 

To QUHEMLE, Quha3Ile, Quhomle, 
QuHUiiLB, V. €u To turn backward and 
forward or from side to side, to toss or 
tumble about : to quhemU a boat^ to rock or 
toss it from side lo side; to quhamle milk^ to 
cause it to move from side to side of the 
vessel which holds it, to toss it about; 
West of S. Addit to Quhemle, q. v. 

QuHEMLE, Quhamle, Quhomle, Quhumle,. 
«. A rock, toss ; a rocking, tossing. Addit 
to Quhemle, q. v. 



QUHILES, ttJ«. Sometimes, at ciiuci, now 
and then ; Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, I. 872. 

y. QUHILB. 

To QUHIRL, V. a. To whirl, turn from one 
point or degree to another; also, to hurL 
V. Whirl 

And Ihankit be fottnnya exiltree 

And qnhele, that thna to wele hat mAiriit me. 

jrtn^ QMOtr. ft 18», Skaal. 

QuHiRLiNO, #• Whirling, turning, Ibid^ st 
165. 

QuHiRLT, QuHURLiE, 8. A small wheel^ a 
caster; a low truck, used in moving heavy 
packages; also, contr. for quhirfy'barroWf 
quhirly4^ 

QUHISCH, «. A hissmg or whizzing noise ; 
Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, L 1926 : alao 
applied to a stroke or blow which produces 
such a noise. 

QUHISLE, QuHissLE, Quhistle, Quhis- 
SILL, V. and t. Whistle, pipe, fife ; Burgh 
Kecs. Edinburgh, EL 219, Eingis Quair, st 
135. 

QUHITEIiL, QuHiTLEM, Queitnam, s. A 
whittle, a pocket-knife. V. Quhite. 

QIJHO, pron. Who ; Eincis Quair, st. 57 : 
whoever, whosoever ; Ibi<C st 78 : ^ at qvho 
ioÌB^ as one might say; Ibid, st 77. Addit 
to QuHA, q. V. 

QUHOMLE, QuHUMLE,v. and «. Y.QuhmU. 

QUHY,t. V.DiCT. 

Thia ia aimply E. wAjf, and not So.^. Avi, aa ang* 
geated. 

QUHYLUMES, adv. Sometimes, at times, 
occasionally ; Lyndsay, The Dreme, L 410. 

A.-S. hwilum. V. QUHILUM. 

QUHYMPERAND, part Whimpering 
whining, wailing ; Douglas, Virgil, 64, 21, 
Kudd. 

QUHYNGAR. V. Whinger. 

To QUHYTE, Quhite, Wheat, v. a. V. 

DiCT. 

The aame aa M. E. thwUen, from A.-S. Mirtlajt, to 
cut. Bot E. whittle, a knife, is not from A.-S. hvnidi 
indeed, it haa no connection whatever with wkH ; it ia 
from A.-S. thicitel, lit a cutter, a der. of theUim^ to 
cat. See Whittle in Skeat'a Etym. Diet. 

To QUIKIN, r. a. To quicken, vivify ; to 
give increase and energy to. 

And tchortty, to wele fortune han hir bore. 
To quitin trenl j day by day my lore, 
To my largei that I am cumin agayn. 
To bhsse with her that ia my touirane. 

Kingit Quair, tt. 181. Skeat'a ed. 
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QUINQUIN,*. y.DioT. 

Tkis ia simply a fonn of Audbm, tbort for O. Dnteh 
tbmekoÈ^ àimukent (ooimpfeed into kiiiierkim)^ the eiffhth 
Birt of a Tftt Regurdioff this tenn Skeat saya,^" The 
Ilk aanaa » 'liltla child, bocaoae the maaanre ia a amaU 



aa eomparad with a tan. Tat, or barreL Formed 
with dimin. aaffix -lien (now nearly obaolete), from Do. 
tod; a ehild, eognata with EL dUM." V. Etym. Diet 

QUISH, QuiSHiE, s. Forma of Whish, q. v. 

^ Properly quUkie la a dimin. of quUk^ and it is acme- 
tiaea ao nacd in the aenae of the aligfateat soand, the 
laaat whisper ; bat generally it ia OMd with the aame 
quish. 



To QUITE, QuTTE, QwYTE. V. n. To curl ; 
to hurl a stone along ice towards a mark ; 
partjpr. quUmgf quUin^ used also as a «. In 
the West of Sl the old name for the game 
of curling was quUing^ generalljfpron. quUin. 

QumKO-STANEy Quttin-Stane, Qwttin- 
Staks, «• A carling-stone. 

Te quUe ia proh. of the same origin aa to quoU ; from 
O. fir. eoiietp eoiiiert atiierf to preaa, JPiiali, hasten ; 
sad heaoe prob. to hurl ; V. Borgnv. To harl a stone 
«r imi ring throagh the air tewarda a mark ia to eoU 
9rqm9U; while to hnrl or drive a atone over smooth 
ioa towMds a mark ia to quite or (vyle. 

QUITTANCE, s. ' Clearance, discharge; 
^ has f ailyeat quUtanct^ has failed to obtain 
or secore discnarge; Peterkin's Notes on 
Orkn. and Shetl.» Appendix, p. 35 : ^* under 
^uUtanee^^ in or during the process of 
clearance^ or, within or during the time 
allowed for securing acquittance or clearing 
oneself of a charge ; Ibid* Addit to 

[QUITTANS], q. V. 

One of the recorda» above referred to in illastration 
of the second phrase, mns thns : — 

*«P1- Jnne, ISOS]. It is tryit that Magnna-Blance 
haa dyit mider mtUtance of the atowt of hia n^hbor'a 
paita^ and aeooralinff to the lawia deeemia his ffuids and 

Kt to be eacheit uiairfoir." Extract from tne Court 
k of the Earl of Orkney. 

ToQUOFF, r. a. To buy, purchase. V. 

COIT. 

QuoiTTN, «• Purchasing, bargaining, ex- 
change» 



M 



• the said George allArat he had gottyn it in 
OM^^ fra the aaid Jamea." Bargh Beca. ^^twick, 
Oct. iSlSb p. 47t Mait. C. 



IbaL tumpt Swad. kjpt Diao. iiOe, a pnrohase ; but 
all are hot r o we d froai Lai. coiips^ * nnekster. V. 
Skeat'a Etyas. Diet^ nder Cbbat. 



QUOY, QuoTi^ND, s. V. DioT. 

Add the following explanation : — 

** Qnoyland (from Norse fv^ an enclosnre) waa oriff- 
inally a patch encloeed from the moor and cnltivatea. 
• . . If the fMf waa near the ttin [farm or home- 
ateadl it waa a omet i me a called an mmbetet [N. um-bu§' 
9ettmumq), an ontlying homestead, an outaet; or aa 
miibrgk (N. ^-brektr), an ootbrink (of the townland). 
Qnoylaad waa exess^ed from the Tidoaa process of 
rMMtale.** Captain nosaas^ R. N., Proe. Antiq. Soe.» 
▼oL XTÌiL p. 2ML 

QUOY, Quote, adj. Quiet, secluded; 
Dou^as, II. 97, 4, 102, 16, Small's ed. V. 

KOT. 

Raddimaa'a ed. haa itf in both paaaana. 
onoffv C0ff. qniet ; CSotsr. : bnt an older fora 
from Lai. gaietej^ atilL See Skeat'a Etym. Pict. 
nnderCoT. 



O. IV. 
brm ia eoit. 



QUYKE, adj. AliTe, living; . Ljndsay, 
Papyngo, L 670. V. [Quik]. 

QUYNE, s. A form of Queine, q. ▼• 

QUYOK, QuTACH, s. A young cow or 
heifer; Douglas, Yii^l, 248, 35, Rudd. 
Properly a dimin. of Quet, q. v. 

QUYTE, QwTTE, V. V. Quite. 

QUYTT, $. A cote, doit ; a small Danish 
coin worth about one*twelfth of a penny: 
^ ane Dens qujfti^ Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
L333»Sp.C. 

O. Dan. Mtt, Mod. Dan. Mi, a coin, one-third of a 
Dan. ahilling, or about one>twelfth of an Eng. penny : 
aimilar in Talne to the O. Scot. doU, Hence» a thincr 
of little or no ratne waa aaid to be " not worth a eif/€, 
or, " not worth a dmt ; ** " availyeia nodit a cute,** Alex. 
Scott's Poems, p. II, ed. 1882; *'cacis nocht thra 
dUit," Ibid. p. A, 

The term oocvia alaa in Dvnbar and Lyndaay ; aeo 
DiCT. nnder Cim, where the aecondary meaning and 
general nae of the term are given, bnt both etymology 
and ezplanatioo are entirely wrong. In Laing'a ed. of 
Lyndaay tiie term ia mideied "a small piece of 
atraw." 

Qwest, $. Y. Qm$l 

QWYTE, Qwttin-Stake. V. under QuiU. 
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BABBLEMENT, #• A promiacnoDs and 
noiay crowd, a mob : alao, incoherent talk 
or oiacoorse: lynon. raUach. Y. under 
Babble. 

BACK, s. The clouds, douds in motion; 
the movement, coarse, or direction of the 
doads ander the action of the wind: a term 
common in weather prognostics. Addit. to 
Baik, and Bak, q..y. 

BACK, J. and v. Wreck; wreckage: more 
commonly Wrack, Wrak, q. t* 



ly Rackle, Rauole, adj. V. DiCT. 

DeL last para, of thia entry. 

Badtel, aame aa M. E. ralxi, rtmh, recklen, ia 
lalated not to loel. mclr, ready, but to loeL reiixiU, 
▼aoabond, from reika, to roam abonl^ to wander. It 
ia from Swed. mJEo, older form raeta, to nm about ; 
whence have oome Se. raik, to roam, nmge, and Eng. 
fate, a diiaolate man. See Wedgwood and Skeat 
under Bake. 

To BAGUNNIS, Bacwnnis, v. a. To re- 
cognosce, to resume the lands of a vassal on 
account of a breach of conditions of tenure. 
Addit. to Racunnts, q. t. 

"Item, that Ok day [30 Jannarr 1466] the balveia 

haa racvmnU the wait land in the North Gat for taut 

of tiie Ryngia borroomaUis, and for fant of the mallia 

thai war aet lor. Witnea the hal cort." Borgh Rea. 

; Peeblee, p. 117, Rec. Soe. 

The definition siven above eertainly ezpreaaea the 
general meaning of the term aa it ia naed in oar Bnivh 
Beoorda. Skene*a explanation, which was adopted by 
Jamieaon, ia too limited in ita application ; but it ia 
not 80 limited aa the foUowini^ which ia given by 
Enkine :-^" Recognition ia the forfeiture arising to 
the auperior from alienation by the vassal of more tnan 
half the land without the superior's consent." 

BAD, Rade, adj» Quick, ready; Awnters 
of Arthur, st. 23, I. 8, Douce MS. A.-S. 
rade* 

Bade, adv. Soon. Errat. in Dict. q. v. 

Bade, ia a form of rathe, raith, soon, as stated in the 
ezplani^ry note, and is therefore an adverb in the 
poeitive diytree. It cannot, therefore, be rendered by 
raiher, which is a comparative. See next entry ; also 
Raith in Dict 

Radlt, adv. Quickly, hotlj, fiercely. 

To RADDLE, v. a. To thrash, beat ; lit. to 
beat with a stick or switch; from raddle, 
a switch. Errat. in Dict., q. v. 

This word can have no oonnection with riddle as 
Jamieeon suggested. Aa used in the passage quoted 
Ikom Soott'a Bob Roy, it certainly means to tbiash or 
beat, and it is still so used in the N. of England. 
HalliweU atatea that in Sussex the term raddle is 



Implied to louff pieoee of supple underwood twisted 
between upright atatea to form a fence. He also 
quotes from Harriaon, p. 187, regarding the wattled 
houses of the ancient Bntona, that *' they were slight- 
lie aet up with a few posts and many radel^" A 
raddU, therefore, ia a amaU rod, prob. from Du roede, 
rod, wand, awitch ; and to raddle is to awitch or beat. 
Atkinson in his Cleveland Gloss, suggests that it may 
have sprung from A.-S. wrcBthian, to wreathe, weaver 
wattle. 

EADDO\VRE,j. v. Dict. 



The. origin of this word ia moat probably O. Fr. 
roideur; " ftifnesse, • . . violenoe "; Cotgt. 

BADE, Raid, s. Y. Dict. 

Bade is now generaOy accepted aa from Icel. reiYA, a 
riding, a road; from IceL ritka, to ride, to be borne on 
a horse or in a ahip. A.-S. rdd haa given E. road. 
See Skeat, a. n Raid, and Wedgwood, a. v. Rklf. 

To EADOUN, r. n. V. Dict. 

DeL the note under thia entry. 

Badoun is simply the mod. EL redound, from O. Fr. 
redonder, "to reciound, .... retnme back;'* 
Cotgr. 

BAG-FOOTED, adj. Lit., ill-shod : hence, 
poor, worthless, untenable: ** rag-footed 
reasons ;^ Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 19. 

BAGMAN, J. V. Dict. 

Del. definition and notee of a. 3 : they are altogether 
mialeading. 

The ragman there referred to waa a papal bull with 
many sesis of bishops attached. A ranmam or ragmam- 
roU meana a document with a. long bat of names, or 
with numerous seals. Ai shown b^ Wright in his 
Anecdote Literaria, the naiQe waa ongtnally given to 
a game consisting in drawing characters from a roll by 
strings hsoging out from the end ; the amusement 
arising from the fitness or unfitness of the characters 
to the persons who drew them. Hence, from its simi- 
larity to the apparatua used in this game, any deed 
with a number of eeals attached came to be called a 
ragman-roll; but the name was specialty applied to 
the collection of deeds by which the Scottish Barons 
were made to subscribe allegiance to Ed. I. As the 
Chron. de Laneroost has it — " a SootiÌM propter mnlta 
MUa dependentia ragman vocabatur." The name was 
afterwards applied to any long, intricate, or atupid 
story. Lit. a coward'a roll or story (from Icel. rag- 
menni, a coward, with the addition of roll), and after- 
wards corrupted into rigmarole. See Halliwell, s. v. 
Bagman ; alao Wedgwood, and Skeat, a. ▼. Bigmarole. 

The note on 6oN^cf is altogether a mistake. The 
word in Piers Plowman ia not hoìÈched but honcked, 
struck, lit banged, puahed, knocked about. See Gloss, 
to Skeat'a ed., Clar. Press Series. 

BAHATOUB,*. Anenemv. V.Rehatoub. 

• 

BAIBLE, 8. and v. V. Rabble. 
BAID, Bade, j. Spawn. V. Bed. 
BAID, Bade, $. A cleaner. Y. Red. 
BAID, Bade, $. Counsel, V. Beds. 
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BAID, Ked, prei. Bode. V. Rad. 
BAIL,i. y.DiOT. 

n« etjrm. girmi lor* this word it wrong: Imt il ia 
•ometlj ffiven under RaiUy» wbioh it nmpljr «ioth«r 
iMm of the word. A.-S. hra^l, kreai, ■wnddling 
dotÌMt : bnt it Iim no eonnection witn loeL roegg, 
mmm, m micgwted. See Wedgwood nnd Bkmi, •• t» 



BAIL, Baill, part, pt Bailed, fitted with 
a ntlÌDg: ^a guid rail stair,** a well*railed 
•tair, or, a ewtd stair and railed; West 
of S. 



i« 



t«rli< 
Baish 



haa aae sniBeient gaid dure end foir yeit 
end lokit, with ane raill galrie atair and 
nponn the northmoat wiado thereof." 
GUaigow, L 148^ Rec Sec 



Bailed, Baiut, Batlede, part pL Set 
with rails or bars, lined or marked off, en- 
closed; also set, mounted, adorned. 

And Ihaa Schir Ckwane the gay dame Oayenonr he kdiii^ 
In a^btteruide gyde, that giemet fall gaje : 

With iieh rtbanet rtoeraaede. who that righte iedjn» 
Jbyteif with rabea one royalle arraje. 

AwUyn qf Artkuf^ at 8. 

•^Mafide^ set; MS. Morte Arthore, t 87." Halli- 
wèlL 

Swed. Ttgd^ a bar, bdt; Oer. riegd^ O. H. Ger. 
Hgli^ a bar, bolt, orig. a latch of a door. Thia latter 
fom ia from O. H. Oer. rihan^ to faaten. Skeat, 
X^ym.I>iot 

BAIN-BIBDSy $. pi A. name giyen to the 
woodpeckers (genus FictUf Linn.), on ac- 
count of the peculiar cries which th^ are 
said to emit on the approach of rain ; oouth 
and West of S. 

BAISrrLY, adv. Excitedly, astonishedlj; 
Bob. Stone's Dream, p. 23, Mait C. 

BAISS, Bais, Basse, Bace, s. Y. Dict. 

A oiore direct etym. for thia term ia A.-S. raa, a 
soniae, net, atraam. Thia ia confirmed by M. E. rtei. 



BAISTTT, par*, and adi. Wrinkled, shrivel- 
led; Burgh Bees. Stirling, p. 47. V. 



BAlT, pari, and orf;. Y.BayU. 

BAIVEL, Batel, «.* Confusion, state of 
confusion, a confused speech or stoiy. V. 
[Baivel]. 

To BAIVEL, V. a. To fit or enclose with 
railing: part Pt raiveld^ raivilt^ as, *'a 
raivUt stair.^ V. Baivel, s. 

Baiyeuno, B avelino, Be avelino, s. Add! t 
to Baitel, j., q. V. 

BAK, s. A stretcher (pron. $treeker); an 
instrument used in stretching and softening 
leather. V. Back, Bak, v. 



*'Item, ane kyat lokit faat, ane acherp rak for 
ladder, ane blont rak/* Bargh Beca. Aberdeen, L 
170, Sp. C. 

BAK, Bawk, Boik, Book, $. Y. Dict. 

In hie eaplanation of theoe forma Jamieeon haa 
confaaed two quite diatinct worda, and haa connected 
them with a aource to which neither of them ia related. 
Aa generally accepted rack or rak meana light, driving 
elonda, also the drift of auch clouda, and oomee from 
Icel. reka, to drive ; rek, drift, motion, the thing 
drifted ; and the M. E. form waa mk. On the other 
. hand roik or reek, ia vapour, amoke, and haa come from 
A.«Sb rede, rie, amoke ; IceL rekyr. Do. rooib. And 
neither aet ia related to the verb rack, to extend. See 
Wedgwood and Skeat, a. v. Rack, Reek. 

To BAKE, V. a. To gather together, to 
cover, to heap or Aap. To rake the Jire. 
ia to gather it, and then heap on coals and 
cinders so that it may continue burning all 
night. 

Bakinq-Coal, Baikin-Coal, Bakix-Piece, 

J. The coal or piece of coal used in raking 

a fire : also called '^ the happin-coalJ* 

A.>S. meo, a rake : and allied to Qoth. Hkam, to 
collect, heap np. 

BAEIS, $. pL V. Bakkis, Bax. 

BAEEILL, Bakil, «. A chain. V.Backle. 

To BALYE, v. n. To rally, joke; pret. 
ralyestf for ralyeit^ Dunbar, Mar. Wemen 
and Wedo, 1. 149. V. Baill. 

BALYEIT, part. pt. Streaked, striped, 
barred* V. Bailed. 
Thia term waa left undefined in Dict., q. v. 

BAMASSE, i. Collection, summary, re- 
sume ; Blame of Eirkburiall, ch. 19. O. Fr. 
ratnaSf id. V. Bammasche, adj. 

To BAME atf v. a. To rhyme or keep re- 
peating the same thing : as when a person 
always asks the same question, sings the 
same song, or tells the same story. V. 
Bhame. 

Bame, Bahino, i. That which is constantly 
or very frequently repeated: abo, repeti- 
tion, iteration ; as, '^ His rame o' that sang 
has spoilt it." Addit. to Ba3IE, q. v. 

BAMLIN, Ba^imelt, adj. Tall, slender, 
fast growing. A ramlin or rammely lad 
is a tall, fast growing young man. V. 
Bammel, s. 2. 

BAMSII, *. V. Dict. 

E. romapiw/ bnt not allied to loel. rtifiir, aa ang- 
geated. 

To BAND, Bander, Boxd, Rukd, Bux, v. a. 
To thicken, strengthen, or protect the heels 
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of stockings by lewing or darning: lit. to 
tliieldy protect. V. Ranter 

JIunI And miMfer an Hm forma used in Orfcnay: fhnn 
leaL r0nd^ a rioi, bordar, ahMd« protection. V. ILura^ 
i. 

JhM r y aan ta the jwtm. now genaial^ foOowod in 
variona diatrieta of Scot. 

To RANDER, Randib, Randrs, Rand, v. o. 
1. To render, retunii restore ; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, L 322, Sp. G. 

8. To submit, yield, gire np ; to randir ihem^ 
to surrender ; Compl. Sc4>t p. 77, E.E.T.S. : 
pret randrit, surrendered ; Ibidl, 1, 113. 

8. To melt, make liquid : '^ to rander tallow.** 

'V. RENDS& 

fir. raiire, from Lai. rtddertt to givo baok. 

Sand, j. A melting, as much as oiay be 
melted at one time : as, ** t wa rand o* tallow.'' 

BANE, Ratne, «. V. DiCT. - 

In p. 020^ ooL ^ L 18, for Rards road BanU. 

BANOAT,j. The rabble. V. Ranoals. 
RANTRY,«. a form of Rantree, q. t. 

Rantrt-Tree, j. Rowan-tree-wood, wood 
of the mountain-ash. 

rn cur my ain Tuoala gaa down to Um liow. 
And cot ma a roek of a widdershiaa grovr. 
Of good raMirw4rm for to cany my tow. 
And a ipinale o' aama for the twining o*t 
AUskkm^TkaRockamiihe IVeeFÌeUel^. 
•'Oraw," growth. 

R et ar ding tha rowan-tree aa acharm againat witchca 
•aa nndar Roinr-TaBB. See .alao Brand'a Popular An- 
liqnitiaa, ed. Ellia, toL ìl, p. 80, note 2. 

To RAPARAL, v. a. To repair. Y. Rs- 

FARELL. 

RAPHELL,<; J)oe-skin. V . Raftbl. 
RASOUR,j. Prob. cutting, shred. V.DiCT. 

TIm anppoaition tiiat rammr ia for or nw, Venioa 
■Inl^ ia not <!Hitiafactory. Jamieson eridently doubted 
it^ aaeing he left the term undefined. It ia mon like 
O. Fr. rasure, a aharing; cutting ahred ; aee Co^rnvn. 

RAT, $. y. DiCT. 

8e. m^ aa in coH-rat^ and E. nr/, are quite different 
wwda. Itai haa come from IceL rtUa, to ■cratch, and 
an ia allied to E. write; but E. nf< haa come from 
Lot. rwia, broken, through Fr. rtmie, *«a rut. way. 
path 1*^ Gotgrare. See Skeat and Wedgwood. 

RATGH, V. and #. Scratch, line; prob. a 
dimin* of Rat, Baut, q. v. . 

RATGH, Ratche, J. Abound. V.Rache. 
RATHT^j. V. Raixh, J. 

RATIONABLE, adj. Reasonable, sensible, 
just; Burgh Recs. Edin., I. 4, 82, 83, 
RecSoc. 

Lat ratwnabiiU, from raUa, reaaon. 



RATTON,*. V.DiOT. 

The seneraltv accepted etym. of thia term ia Ft. 
rolon, oimin. of Fr. nil, from L. Ger. ftUai^ rale. Y. 
Rkeat, Etym. Diet 

RATT-RIME, $. Originally, a rhyme or 
piece of poetrjr used in charming and killing 
rats. These rhymes were the merest 
doggerel, and hence the secondary meaning 
of the term given in DiCT. Addit. to 
Ratt-Rime, q. V. 

Jamieaon ^krt only the aeeondary meaning of thia 
term, and hia explanation of it ia wrons. A mora 
aatiafactory account of it ia giren in the following 
paaaagea from a note to Aa You Like It, iiL 2, IGI^ 
Clarendon Freaa Seriea. 

**The belief tiiat rate wero rhymed to death m 
Ireland ia frequently alluded to in the dramatiata. 
Steerena- qnotea from Ben Jonaon'a Foetaater, To the 
Reader : 

' Rhime them to death, aa they do Iriih rati 
In drumming tunes/ 

" Bandolph in his play^ The Jealoua Lòrera, p. 156» 
ed. Haslitt, haa a reterence to the aama belief : 

' And my poeti^ 
Shan with a aatfae, iteeped in sail and Tinegar, 
Rhyme 'em to death, aa they ao rats in Irelattd.* 

** And Pope in hia Teraion of Donne'a Second Satire,. 

* One nn^ the fair ; but aongs no longer more ; 
No rat la rhymed to death, nor maid to love.* 

** In Scot'a Diaoorery of Witchcraft, the power of 
magic incantationa ia said to be claimed by the Iriah 
witchea : * The Irishmen addict themaelTca wonder- 
fully to the credit and practice hereof ; yea and they 
will not stick to affirm that they can zime either maa 
orbeaatto death." 

Theee referencea sufficiently suggest the kind of 
rhymes that wero need for the purpose, and enable one 
to understand how the term raU'ritne came to mean 
halting metres, doggerel, a tirade of nonsenae. 

RAUE, RouK, RoAKT, adj. Misty, foggy 
Same as Raukt, q. ▼• 

RAUT, Rawt, Rauk^ v. and s. Scratch. 
VRat. 

RAVAND, Rauand, part, and adj. Raven- 
ing, ratenoas; ^rauand sanuage ToIflBs;*^ 
Complaint Scotland, p. 2, £.£.T.S. V. 
Ravin. 

RAYEUNG, Reavelino, $. A rail or 
hand-rail of a stair; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
ni 7. Addit. to Ravel, Raivel. 

Thia form of the name ia atiU common in the Went 
of Scot 

To RAVERSE, Rauerse, v. a. To ransack, 
explore; Blame of Kirkbariali, Dedic. Fr. 
rediverter. 

RAVESTRE,j. V. Revestre. 

RAY, «. A spar, yard, etc. V. Ra, Rea* 

RAYIT, part pL and adj. Arrayed, ranged ; 
Douglas, ni. 6lr, 4, SmalL 
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BAYNDOUNy «• A itraight line or coarse : 
Ift mvncliNm, direct, directljr; Burgh Bees. 
PeeUee. Addit to Bandoun. 

BE, Rbb, imiefj. A carter's term meaning to 

the ri^t, or torn to the right. A similar 

. and more common term is Jee (q. ▼.), which, 

howerer, is indefinite* and often osed with 

Ae meaning^ to the left." Y. Heck. 




fotm of tho saying ta, — *' He'll neither keek 
met ree," Le., adlher torn to tlie left nor to the right. 

READE, s. y. Bede^ Rbid. 
BEAP, Bbapb, t. A rope* Y. Raip. 

•'Bietio^ nrwq wme ker, or ane that hanet himeelfe ;' 
Daaean App. B^ri».» 1505, ed. Small, E.D.S. 



BEAST, $. A rest for a mosket; Spald. 
Glob Misc. y. 160. y.ReiST,s.4. 

BEASTED.o^'. y. Reested. 

BJBBALD, Ribald, t. A rascal, scamp. 

Ol Wt. rSbeM, fram L. Let. ribaUme, araffian. 

To REBALE, Rebak, v. a. To reboke, 
aoob, threaten, insult; pret. and part, pt., 
n rf gflte; part. pr. rdnJoH, Addit. to Re- 
BAWKIZ, q. v., 

**• . • that he wransmely rebalkU hym ft drew 
a knyf til hink* Bnrgh Bees. Prestwick, 14 June, 
UOU ICait. C. 

O. Ir. w ftoiUMer (Mod. Fr. rebaudker), to stop tha 



BEBATT, Rbbbtt, s. V. Rebbits. 

BEBE, i. y. under Reve. 

BECHAS, i. The recheat, a hunting term : 
die notes blowa on the horn to recall the 
do(p from a false scent Addit. to Rechas, 
q. ▼• Fr. fwAoiMT. 

To RaoHATE, Rebate, Rehatte, v. n. To 
wind at blow the recheat ; part. pr» rthay'' 
Umd^ blowing the recheat, recalling the 
dogs. 

To REGELES, «. a. To abandon, give up, 
depart from. y. Rakles. 

And feddte aocht yoar cinnd for the noe. 
Bet east yew for to cam ane vthir day. 

AlUx. SeottM FoewM, p. 17, ed. 1882. 

BECOLIj, t. A collection, selection ; pi. re- 
coUitf deantngs,. memorials, as in ** the re- 
cottÌM S Troy ; ** Doughis, yirgtl, proL Bk. 
L Fr. reeu€ÌL 

To BECONIS, RECOxrsE, v. a. and n. y. 
Bbooqnis. 

BECOUNSILrr, parti pt. Reconcned; 



Kingis Quair, st. 90, Skeat's ed. y. 
[Rbconsale]. 

BECOyERANCE, Regouerance, s. Re- 
coTeiy, hope of recovery ; ^ dispaire without 
reecmiranee^ hopeless or blank despair; 
Kingis Quair, st. 87. O. Fr. rtcouwranee. 

RED, Rede, Rade, Raid, b. A contr. form 
of rmUer^ a clearer, cleaner, cleanser, rid- 
der; as, ^That will mak a fine red for a 
pipe.** Addit. to Red, q. v. 

jlaiil is so used by Dunbar in a somewhat coarse 
pess^e of The Twa Mariit Wemen and the Wedo. 

RED, pari. pt. Lit counselled, advised : Tm 
red, I am led to think, or inclined to sus- 
pect, I am of opinion. Errat. in DiCT., 
q. ▼. 



Dnt Dirie, led, I'm red ye're glaikit ; 

ledeckil 
Bums, Second £p. to Davie, st S. 



Fni tauld the muse, ye hse ne«eckit 



Jsmisewi has either missed the sense of red in this 
pssssjce, or has been misled by expressing it by means 
of e^raii^ as used in Scot. coUoqaial parlance. Bed in 
that sense, however, has nothing to do with rad, afraid: 
it is froHi rede, to advise. 

REDDAR OF PLAIES, e. An umpire of 
sports. Addit. to Reddab, q. v. 

** Sequester, a reddar o/ plaiee;** Dnncan, App. 
B^ya., 1505, ed. Small, E.D.8. 

REDE» Readb, s. A calf s stomach used 
for rennet. V. Reid. 

To REDOUN, Redown, v. a. To make 
good, atone for.- Addit. to Redouxd. 

** • • . and is ordanit to redown the skaitht to 
the said Janes snstenit be him." Burgh Bees. Olas- 
gam, L 61t Bee. Soo. 

RED-WAT, adj. Dyed red ; wet, dyed, or 
stained with blood, blood-stained. Addit. 
to Red-Wat, q. v. 

TUo term was very improperiy defined by Jamie- 
sea; howvrer, the passsge in which it occurs ia 



Red-Wat-Shod, adj. and adv. 1. As an 
adj.f wet over the shoe-tops with blood, 
soaked or soaking with blooa to the ankles. 

2. As an adv., walking in blood over the shoe- 
tops, ankle-deep in olood. 

At WsUace' name, what Scottish blood 
Bat boils up in a ipring-tide flood 1 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 

By Wsllaoe' side, 
Stin pressing onward red-tetU-sKod 

Or glorious dy*d. 

Burne, Ejnetle to Simpeon. 

RED-WUD, Red-Wod, adj. Y. under 
[Reid, adj.1 

R£EF,«. The itch. y. Reif. 

Reef-Saw, #• Salve or ointment for the 
itch-disease. 
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BEEL-BANEf Beelb-bane, BEvrBL-BANEy 
BoTAXi-BAKEy «. An unknown material of 
which saddles were supposed to be made. 

This tonn oeenra fraqnently, and under varioni 
lorms, in the older helladB and romances. In Chaucer, 
Cant. Talee, L 13807, it appears as rewel'òone ; in the 
romanoe of Thomas of Ersyldoune, as roelU-bone ; and 
in the romanoe of Yoang Bekie, as royal-bone; bnt re- 
gaiding the material so called there is no certainty, 
opeght sapposed it was ÌTory stained in mauy coloursy 
mm F^. rtoU, streaked, rayed. 

BEFE, Bef, $. Bobbery. V. Beif. 

To BEFLOIB, v. n. Lit. to flourish apin ; 
to burst, abound, or overflow, as with joy 
or gladness. O. Fr. rejlourir. 

lAade, rraerenoe, helth, vertew, and hononris, — 
To the Venuf I lander eaormoir. 
And nocht causles : with ■uperabandant 
Mirth, melodie, thovr doia my hart r^oir^ 
As Inninoeat, Tietour, and tnamphant 

RoUtmd, Court t/ VeniA, I 295, S. T. & 

To BEFUGE, v. a. To drive away, scatter, 
blot out. Lat. re/ugere. 

Sen for our Tyoe that Jnstyca moo correct, 
O Kins most hie I no«r pacify thy feid, 

Oar svn Is huge, r^fuae, we not suspect. 
As thott art Joge, deluge as of thu dreid. 
In tyme assent, or we be schent with deid. 

AsafysM, Brayerfar (he Pett, st. IL 

BEGEMENT^^. Bule, government ; Compl. 
Scotland, p. 2, E.E.T.S. O. Fr. regimenL 

BEHATE, V. and s. Y. BechaU. 

To BETBTTiL, v. a. A form of Behable, 
•q. V. 

BEID, «• Fate ; synon. weird. V. Bede. 

Beid-Baip, «•• Lit., fate-rope; fatal-rope, 
gallows-rope. 

*« Schir," said the Foze, ** God wait, I mene nocht that ; 
For and I did, it wer weill worth that ye 
la ane rtid-raip had tyit me till ane tre." 

Htwrfwn^ Wolf, Foxe, and Cadgear^ 1. 6SL 

BEIDSEIT, adj. Errat. in DiCT. for 
Reuersiedef q. v. 

Delete this entry altogether. The term is a mis« 
reading in Pinkerton's reraion of Sir Oawan and Sir 
Galogras. 

BEIM-KENNAB, «. V. Dict. 

Remrding this word Prof. Skeat has kindly fnmished 
the following ezplanation:^*'It is obvious that Sir \V. 
Scott has here tamed the IceL rimlxtnn, one skilled in 
rhyme, into Oerman tpeUing ; he has substituted the 
O. retmfor IceL Hm, and the O. henner^ i.e., "knower," 
lor the IceL adj. hcenu. This hint is of considerable 
importance, for I snspect that Sir Walter has done the 
same thing in nnmeroos instances. He knew a little 
German, bnt no Icelandic, and thought (as all did thtn)^ 
that it made no difference. This may enable us to ex- 
~*iin other words. 



To BEIB, Beiter, Bere, v. and $. V. 
Beird, 9. 

To BEIST, Beest, r. o. -To reduce, to set 
or. keep at a lower rate : as ^ to reUt the 
(Sup.) , B a 



Jire^ to bank or damp the iire, i.e., to heap 
it flo as to keep it up all night ; Fife, Forfar. 

Bbistbt, BEKSTiTy Baistit, pari, and adj. 

Lit. arrested, stopt, stopt short ; hence, aa 

applied to growth or progress, stunted, 

shrivelled, withered; West of S. ; raxetU^ 

Stirlings. 

The wofd-k alin so nsed. Neglected* half-starred 
childrsn ai« called "pnir wee rtetitU things ;" and wood 
that haa become shrivelled or rent is called **rees<i( 
timmer." So also it was nsed by Bums in his Addreaa 
to the l>sil, at. 17 :— 

DYs nind that day, when in a bii^ 
Wr nekit duds, and ft€$lH gisz, 
Te did present year smoutie phÌL 

If sag better folk* 
Aa* sklented on the man of Uzs 

Tev spitefh' Joke f 

Rtaiei §ia^ atwited or shrivelled wig: it was with 
this meaning that Bnms nsed the phrase ; see hisGlos- 
sary. The gizt was properly the head-dress by which 
the gaart or mnmmers disgaised themselves, and per^ 
•onatod the ehaTaeters they represented. And it la a 
devar stroke of Boms to represent the deil as donning 
tho orthodox amaU-wiff of tne douce elders and minis- 
ters cf that time, in order to make his "Mmouiie phiz " 
more preeentable asaong the **beiter foOs** he was to 
"^^^ "iftfll dèy.** 



BEIT, $. A device, method; hence, spell, 
charm ; pL reiUie^ witches' spells^ methods 
of witching; Trials for Witchcraft, Spald. 
CI. Misc. £ 148. Synon. /reit. 

Lat. folio^ caknlatioi^ device ; from ratef^ part. pi. 
of reor^ I think, deem, devise. 

B£IT| part pL A contr. form of revii^ 
reaved, plundered : ^* thair gudis reit and 
rent;** Sempill Ballates, p. 127. V. Beve,^. 

To BEKff^ V. a. and n. To stretch, extend : 
part. pr. rdoand^ Burgh Bees. Peebles, p. 
U4. y.[BEBK]. 

BEL AND, adj. Boiling : reland ei»^ go^le 
eyes, also^ saninting eyes; Bob. Stone's 
Dream, p. 8, Mait. U. V. Bele. 

To BELENT, a. a. To soften, appease. 
Addit to [Belent], q. v. 

Were Fertnne lovely Peggy's foe, 
Sneh sweetness woald raent her. 

As blooming spring onliends the brow 
Of snriy savage winter. 

Bums, Young Pegyg, st. 4. 

The nee of reUni as a trans, vb., although uncommon, 
is quite in keening with the origin of the term,— O. Pr. 
mMnf lr» *' to slacken, remit, loosen,*' &c. Cotgr.: Fr. 
m- being pot for rt-a" (Lat. re-ad) ; and lenUr from 
Lat. len/M, sUck, stow. V. Skeat, Etym. Diet. 

Lyndsay naed the word in the sense uf osMiaye, le«» 
sen, Ugkien^ in the passage referred to in Dicr. 

With siching sair I am bot schent. 
Without seho cum incontinent. 
My hcsYÌe langour to rdeni 
And saif me now fira dtiid. 

Thrie BdaUU, L S91. 

To BELESCH, Belesche, v. a. To relax, 
assuage ; Kingis Quair, st. 184, Skeat. 
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To Bblksch, v. n. To bunt out, guah forth : 
part. pies. rtUfehand^ as iq[>plied to sound or 
music, ringingi swelling resounding. Ad- 
dit to BmBiscH, q. ▼• 

Tht lirScli lowd rtletekmid In tlM akyis. 

DtoiVlM^ W. S7, 80, 6<L SmalL 

n« <t»flnitiflii in Dicr. is defeetÌTe; and, in the 
tiplanatiop of the jNMaaffe anoted, there ie no reference 
to the diAraeterietie of tno Lurk'e aong, which the poet 
«m«Hee hjr the term refeieAioMi. 

O. Wt, rrtiacAer, '* to tUeken eaae, refreeh, remit ; " 
Cotgr. Fkom Lst. reXoxore, to relnx. 

Bele8CHE» 8* Relaxation, ease; Ibid., st. 
150. O. Ft. reloiche. 

HEME, s. Cream. Y. Ream. 

To REMEMBER, v. a. 1. To convey or 
express to a person the sympathy, regards, 
or good wishes of a friend or acquaintance ; 
as, **Bemimber me kindly toyour folk i Tm 
sure I wish them a' weeL** 

S. To make allowance for, make good, re- 
munerate, reward ; as, ** Lend me five pund, 
man, an FU remember *t to you on term 
day,** Le., FU repay it then. 

'^The.pronest, hailliee, and oonnaall lykwayia or- 
dmie ICr. Peter Blakbame, miniator, to be rtmemberU 
for the intortening of the said Mr. George thia ton or 
ziL dayea paat in the said Mr. Peteria hous." Borgh 
Beea. Aberdeen, 11. 188^ Sp. C. 

In both senses the woid is still nsed in Tarioas parte 
of SeoUand; and in the first aenae it ia common in 
fiii^and. 

BEMEMOBANT, adj. Mindful, bearing in 
mind ; Compl. Scotland, p. 175, E. E. T. S. 
Rememaraneef remembrance Ibid., p. t. 
O. Fr. remdmarer. 

To BEMORD, 9. a. Lit to bite again ; 
hence, to question, search into, examine, test. 
Addit. to Remobd, q. t. 

• • . • ttat thar wald panes and prant, 
Oooslder weill, and in thair heid tek tent, 
Btmord thair mindis onhidder gif Chestitie 
Bs not midr dene, mair fflorioiu, sad hie 
THamphant stait, mair mgne and eminent 
Than venni warkii with all hir dignitie f 

JUOamd, Onari ^ Faiitf, iii. 843, a T. & 

In tiie OIoss. to this work, rcmofti is improperlv 
vsndered *'to relreeh the memory aa conscience does ? 

BEMYT, 9. Bemission, excuse, forgiveness. 

Qaho lal be thars to pray for thy rtmfi t 

kwmgis Qmir, tt 195, Skeat 

Lat. remiUeret to send back, alacken, abate. 

BENCH, Bensh, v. and e. Binse. V. 
Bebnge. 

BENDEBED-FAT, Bender3ient,Rendeb, 
#• Dripping; also called kUehen-fee^ because 
it is generally a perquisite of the family- 
cook, y. Rendeb. 

To RENEW, Rbnewb. i;. o. To make or 



tell anew, to recount, rehearse ; Houlate, I. 
708. 

Rekewe, e. Renewal, repetition; ISinpA 
Quair, St. 125, Skeat. 



form ia an example of the tendency to drop the 
affix which ia common u the northern dialect, espeo- 
ially in the case of the part. pt. 

To RENFORSE, v. a. To supply, succour, 
reinforce ; pret. and part pt renforek, 

**Be that indnatrana martial act, he ret^orsii the 
tonne witht victaalis, hsffbutoris, ande monitiona.** 
Com^ Scotland, p. 0, E. £. T. 8. 

O. Fr. re^forcert to reinforce, strsngthen. 

RENT, Rente, e. Interest, annual payment 
for the use of money, land, or property. 

"TbesaidiaproTeat, bailliea, and connsaH, thinkia 
it now maiat meit and expedient that the aaid soume 
of five handrethe merkis salbe imployit on veirlie rent, 
aa it hes bene thir six jrairis brgane^ for toe help and 
anpporte of the ministrie of Ckmìs words within this 
biugh in all tyme camyng.** Boiigh Bees. Stirlin^^ 
Feb. 1612, p. 120. 

'* . . . the soume of ana handrethe merkis, nsnall 
money of Scotland, to be imploved be the toon on reni 
to the help of the ministrie of this barghe." Ibid., 
Jan. 1611, p. 126. 

O. F^. rente, rent, annnal payment. Cf. Ital. roKf»te, 
rent, a corr. of Lat. rtddUa^ fem. of pp. of rtddere^ to 
render. 

To REPERALL, v. a. Y. Repabell. 
REPET, 8. A quarrel. Y. Rippet. 

REPLADGIATION, e. Replevin, act of 
replevin; Burgh Recs. Peeoles, p. 101, 
Rec Soc Y. Kepledoe. 

REPORT, 9. Narrative, stoiy, record. 

And than how he [BMoe^ ia his poeUy rtpoH^ 
In philosophy can aim to confort 

■'• • Quair, St i, Sksat 



To REPOSSESSE, v. a. To give back to 
the original owner; Blame ot Kirkburiall, 
ch. 19 ; same as Repone, q. v. 

To REPREHEND, i;. a. To overtake, ap- 
prehend ; to take one in the act. Lat. re* 
prehendere* 

" . . , it adbe leanm to quhatsumerer nvcht* 
bonr that remrekendis the layaris of the said f nue to 
tak the TescheU that it sell liappin to be brocht in, to 
be keipit qahUl thai be nonyat for the braking of thia 
atatnt.^' Buj^ Bees. Aberdeen, i 156, Sp. C. 

REPUDIE, 8» Repudiation, divorce. 

Qahen Diomed had all hii appetrta. 
And mair, ftilfilUt of this fair Ladie, 

Upon ane nther he set his haill delyte, 
And sead to hir aae lybell of rt^udu. 
And hir exelodit fra hii oompanie. 

Eturywon, TesL (fnMteid, L 74. 

O. Fr. repmdier, to repndiato ; and prob. repudU ia 
short for repudiemetU, 

REPUT, part. pt. Reputed, deemed ; Blame 
of KirkDuriall, ch. 6. 
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BESAVE, Resau£» Bssawe, v. a. Addit. 

to KbS AIFF| q. Vp 

RESIGN, Re8TNO» Resstno, s. Resigna- 
tinn; the act of Tieldinff np property or 
<^ce to another; Bargh Recs. JPeebles, 
Oct 1457, p. 120, Rcc. See. 

RESOLUTE, Resolit, adj. Resolved, well 
considered, decided, final. 

". • • dMjriog the saidis Imirowis oonformiiie 
and retoiuie anawer anent the eaUhlesching of/' etc. 
Bugh B«08. Aberdeeo, IL 191, Sp. C. 

**:• . . and to gif hia rete/if aaawer thairaneni." 
find., p. 194. 

Lai. ftBoltitua, from resolture^ to loosen, take, to 
pieces ; hence to investigate, decide^ rseolre. 

To RESP, 9* a«« To rub or scratch with 
a ronah surface ; to. rub' or grind away, 
as with a file. Addit toRssP, q. v. 

Resp, «. A rasp or. coarse file. 

O. ¥t. nMpcr(Mod. Fr. taper) from O. H. Oer. ru- 
9^ whence Oer. raspeU, to rasp. V. Skeat'a Etym. 

To RESPATT, Respate, Resplait,. Res- 
PLATE, V. o. To respite, delay. V. Re- 
spect. 

*< ... the assia respiaUU this oahil thai he for- 
thir avisit with men of lair.** Borgh Bees. Aberdeen, 
L 401, Sp. C. 
The fonn rt»plaiU ocean on p. 404 of same toL 
The word ia still frsqnenUy pron. rupaie in the 
West of 8. 

Respate, Respait, s. Respite. Y. [Respit]. 

RESPLAID, part pL Intermixed, worked 
into each other ; combined, repeated, varied. 

His hois thax war of the reid Skarlot maid,— 

Bsgarrit aU with tindrio sUkii hew, 

Of Bsdm wark richt richolls all r^plaùL 

Rottamd, CtmH qf Vtnui, I 121, S. T. & 

In Glor*^ improperly rendered, '* having the edgee 
of the seama sewed down." 

Cf. O. Fr. rqriier, allied to ruphiter (see Boisny), 
"to rsdoaUe, to bow, foald, or pUit into many doub- 
lings ; to make to toilie or wmd in and out Tory 
often ;" Cotgr. Formed from Lai. rtpikart. 

To RESPLATT, Reesplat, ». o. V. Re- 

PLAIT. 

RESPONSAIL, J. Response, promise ; a 
reading or forecast of the future, an as- 
surance. 

Upon Veaos and Cuplde angerly 
Seho oryit oal and said oo this same wyie, 
' AUace t that ever I maid yoa sacrifice. 
Te gars me anis ane dsTÌne reaponuuU 
That I sold he the flonr of luif in Troy, 
Now am I maid an nnwortbie outwaiU 
And all in cair translatit is my joy.' 

Mmrymm, Test, Cruseid, 1, 127. 
L. Lat rtivontaUi^ a letter written in answer to 
another i aee I>ncange. Heoryson, however, used the 
term in the sense of a response or reply of an oracle. 

-To RETEENE, Retene, v. a. To retain, 



keep back, maintain ; Blame of Kirkburiall, 
ch. 4. Lat. nUnere. 

To RETERE, v. a. and n. To retire, with- 
draw; Corapl. Scotland, p. 15, E.E.T.S. 
V. Reteir. 

RETH, adj. A form of Raith, q. v. 

RETHORIKE, <. Rhetoric ; Kingis Quair, 
St. 196, Skeat 

Rethoriklt, adv. Rhetorically ; Ibid., st. 7. 

REIT, J. A street; the plane reu ; the open 
or public street; Compl. Scotland, p. 182, 
E.E.T.S. Fr. rue. 

REUTH, J. Wild mustard seed: 

REUYN, part.pt. Riven, torn. V.[Reue]. 

REVE, $. Errat in Dict. for ru&itf, ruby ; 
Awnt. Arth., zxxL 4. 

This is a misleading of Pinkerton's renion. TIm 
MS. has rffre, a misteke forVvoae ; hot the Tbocnton 
MS. haa ni6yet. See Laing's Tersion. 

To REVE, Rewe, v. a. Forms of RnrSy 
with meaning to tear up, turn over, delre, 
plough ; pi^ pt. revtn, retoin^ Burgh Recs. 
Aberd., U. 345, 325, Sp. C; rewyn. Burgh 
Recs. Glasgow, L 454, Rec Soc. Ad(Ùt. 
to Reye, Reus. 

The use of n've in this aeoae is wefl iUnstrated by 
the passage ia Death and Dr. Hornbook, in whidi 
Boras pities the poor grave-digger ruined by the akiU 
of the Doctor. 

His braw ca]f*ward whsrs gowans grew 

Sse white and hoanie, 
Nse doubt they^l nve it widths plew, 

Hieyni ruin Johnnie f 

To REVERSE, Reueess, v. o. To overlay, 
to fold or lay back as a facing; part. pt. 
reuerssedet Awnt Arth., ii. 3. Addit. to 
Reverse, q. v. 

See the quotetion under IttMetL 

RHIND.j. Y.Rind. 

To RHUME, V. n. To Ulk nonsense, to rave; 
Orkney. A form of Rhame, q. v. 

RHYME, 9. The covering membrane of 
the skin, the intestines, etc; ^the rhyme 
side," the grain side or outer surface ; Burgh 
Recs. Edinbuigh, I. 29, Rec. Soc. 

RHYME-PROOF, adj. Fit or determined 
to resist all inducements to write poetry; 
Burns. 

Proof here has the same foroe aa in skoi'proo/, or aa 
Burns has it, prie/o* shot, i.e., fit to resist the power of 
shot, or not to be injured by shot or lead. 

RHYMIN-WARE, 9. Compositions in rhyme, 
poetry, poems and songs. 
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Wète gto M nigbf s disduurgt to oftra, 
If w» foigtther, 



AM* lUM a swtpo' rhginm'WQft, 
Wi' UM anither. 
Amw, /Vnl JTp. to Lapmik, it IflL 

fii Us Saoood Ep. to OvrU he oalli hia poana rlyailii 
dmer. 

BIBUP, K1BUPE9 «• A musical instrument 
of the violin kind, and played with a bow ; 
Houlate, I. 759. 

CUM alio a rt^ee, and a rihibe. Nans Btatet that 
il waa ori^nally an uwtninient of two atringi, then 
tturea^ tni it was improrad into the nerfect inatrament 
of ioiir strings. It la said to ho a Moorish instrument. 

Vr. nàac and rebebe-; Arab, rabàb, Pors. rubdb. 

SIBUS, s* Errat. in Diox. for Ribup^ q. t. 

Thia ia a misrsading in Pinkerton's ▼oraion. Bann. 
US. has rSmp^ and Asloan MS. riJtmpe, 

SICI;BtOE»«. a twig. V. filSE. 

SICE^f. V.DicT. 




«€L tL p. I12L 

BIDDCr-EAIM, 9. A reddin^-comb ; so 
pion. in West of S. Y. under Bed. 

BIDE, Beid, 9. Spawn of fish or frogs. Y. 

BlTDB. 

BEEF, $. Bobbery ; plunder. V. Beif. 

*«.... the slaest pankia thief, 
^ That e'er attempted stealth or rief^ 
Te snraly hae some warlock-hreef 
Owie homan hearts. 
Amw, Jrjp. to Jamm SmUh^ at L 

Bnr, Beif, Beaf, adj. Thieving, given to 
planderingor robbing; riefrandUsp thievish 
Deggars, plundering gypsies ; Burns. 

BIFE, adj* Plentiful, abundant, common, 
prevalent : also used in the sense of apt, 
leadj, quick^ much given to, as in ^He's 
imco rife wf his promises,'' i.e., he is very 
ready in making promises. 



Ths tann is stiU common in the North of England. 
▼. Bioekett'a and Peacock's Gloss. 

BIO, Bto, 9. A measure of land extending 
to 240 paces by 6 paces, or 600 ft by 15 
ft ; ana containing 9000 sq. ft. A firlot of 
oats was reckoned^ sufficient seed for a rig. 
Addit. to Bio. 

BIOING, «• Bidge, crown; ^the rwing of 
tìie casey ;** Bur^^h Bees. Glasgow, U. 236, 
Bee. Soc. Addit. to Biooin. V. under 
Bio. 

BIOMABOLE,j. V.Dicr. 

The esplanatiuns of this tarm soggested by Jamieson 
■rs fancinil and nnsitpported. 

** There can be little doabt that it is a comiption of 
ffvymaa-fW/t which was osed in a very sinùlar sense." 



Wedgwood, s. ▼. Skeat gives the same explanation. 
V. ttnder Ragman, 

To BIKE, Byke, v. n. To reach. V. Beik. 

Lat me tffke np to dight that tear, 
And go wi' me and ba my daar. 
And tnen your evary care and fear 
May whistle owre the lare o't 

Mums, JoUy Beggan, 

A.-S. neoon, raceony to reach, attain to ; Mod. E. 
racAen. 

To BIN, BiNN, V. a. To melt Y. Bind. 

This form represents the pron. in the West of S. 

BIND, Bhikd, Bine, Bin, Bino, Bono, 
BuNO, J. Yarious forms of Band, Bond, 
Boon, q. v. 

When the list or selvage is narrow, it ia generally 
called a rind or rise ; when it is of medium breadth, it 
is a road, ma, or raae, or a roond or rocn ; and when 
il ia of the widest make, it is a ruiMf, rvangt or nmg. 

Tk€ rhind or rind is a term in golfing applied to the 
wrapping of selvage on the handle of a dub nnder the 
leatner, which ia pot on in order to thicken the grip of 
tiie dob. 

Bindt are platted or woven into a kind of cloth used 
for the uppers of light shoes, which are therefore called 
riad or na«-8hoon . Rand* or rounds is the name gener* 
ally given to remnants or strips of coarae cloth, carpet, 
ale. used for the same purpose. Runda^ rvnga, or 
rongi, are the strong selvages of horse-cloths, girths, 
etc., snd are used as straps, bands, or runners. For 
eysmnle, the slips of wood which form the bottom of 
a bea are attadied and kept in poeition by rungs, 
Addit to Booy, Roond. 

Bind-Shoon, Bine-Shoon, «. pL Y. Boon- 
Shoon. 

BINEL, BiNNEL, 9. A runlet, gutter ; Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, I. 78. Y. Bcnneb. 

BING-B ANE, «. An osseous growth on the 
pastern Joint of a horse : it is generally the 
result of severe inflammation. £j. ring-bone* 

To BIPE, V. a. and n. To ripen, to grow or 
become ripe ; part. pt. ripen. 

*' And to speak truth, I hae been flitting every term 
these four-and-twenty years ; but when the time comes, 
there's aye something to saw that I would like to see 
sawn — or something to maw that I would like to see 
mawn~or something to ripe tiiat I would like to see 
ripen^sa* aae I e'en daiker on wi' the family frae 
year'a end to year'a end." Sir W. Scott, Bob Roy, 
eh. Ti 

BIPPILL, 9. and v. Y. Bipple. 

BIPPLE, 9. A painful illness, deadly disease, 
death-pang. Addit. to Bipples^ q. ▼. 

Anld Orthodoxy lang did grapple. 
But now she's got an unco ripple / 
Haste, gia har name up i' tba chapal. 

Nigh unto daath ; 
8ae how aha fetches at the thrapple. 

An* gasps for breath. 

BwrnSf Letter is Otmdie. 

BISE, 9, A steep bank rising abruptly from 
a level surface. 
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SIST> «• A masical instrument; prob. a 
mall stringed instrument of the lyre kind. 

Tht folt tad tbt FMOidoor* Um libope, the rùL 

BtmlaU, L fw, AaloM MS. 

That the rUl waa a ttriosed instramont is enggcrt e d 
bj tliA obat of initraiiMnts with which ifc is grouped ; 
and thai it waa of the lyre kind is made proa bj 
Wrigfat^s Voe., which gires wrttie as the reDaering of 
Lai. pUetntm ; and the name of the little ivory instm- 
■Mnt with which the lyre waa played, was often vaed 
poet for a fyre. In Hod. H a ufre$t is the name of the 
nislnunent or key need for toning a' harp. 

BOAK, BoKEy 8. Forms of Rook, Rauk, 

ROARIN'-FOn, adj. and 9. L As an adj., 
in a noisy, boisterous mood through liquor. 

That er'iT naig waa ca'd a shoe on, 
The smitn and thee gat romrm fim on. 

Amu, Ttm & ShtmUr. 

2. As a «., the nois}r, bobterons state of in* 
tozication. 

ROBLOEIOS, «. p2. Lit, ragamuffins. A 
contemptuous name for a familvi a group 
of followers or dependants, etc. ; Kob Stene s 
Dream, p. 21, Mait. C. V. Rabble, 
Rabblach. 

GmL HobUkk^ ngS^ • rioblakk, a ragged fellow. 

ROBOUR, $. A keg, small barrel ; Burgh 
Bees. Olasgow, L 450. V. Koubbouris. 

BOCK, J. A distaff ; also the stuff on the 
distaff from which thread was spun by 
twirling a ball or other form of weight 
called a spindle. 



TWie was an anld wife had a wee pickle tow. 
And she wad aae try the ipioning o't ; 

She lonted'her down, and her roek took a low. 
And that was a bad beginning o't. 

ilisE. HoM, Tkè Rock ana ike Wet Fickle 2W. 

M^dt here means the lot» on the rock. 

BODE, BOOD, BooDE, adj. and .9. 1. As an 
adj.^ red, ruddy. Y. BuD. 

t. As a J., redness; complexion, or more pro- 
perly, the ruddy tint of the complexion ; 
Awnt Arth., xiii. 5. Y. Bude. 

Body, Boddt, adj. Buddy ; Kingis Quair, 
St. 1, Skeat ; also used as a «. V. Buddy. 

BOE,g. V.Bew. 

BOOH, adj. Bough. Y. Boch. 

BOIF, BovB, BuvB, BuFE, Buff, *. Break, 

Euse, cessation ; hence, repose, quiet, peace, 
rat in Dicx. 

TIm deiin. and derÌT. of this term given in the Dict. 
are certainly wrong. For explanationa see nnder 

BOLK, 9. A form of roik^ a rock, frequently 
found in MSS. Addit to Bolk, q. v. 



Even in the most carefully written MSS. U is fro- 
qnently written as Ik. This was simply a device of Uie 
•eribe to secure ease and speed in writing. Beddee, in 
nil snch forma the / was not sounded. 

This explanation i^pliee also to Rovuc, which is 
lenlly the O. Fr. rouqme. 

BOME, V. and 9. Orowl, roar. Y. Bame. 
To BOND, Bun, v. a. To shield. Y. Rand. 
BONE, 9. A shrub. Y. Dicr. 

"The etym. of this word ie loeL nmnr, not name, 
aor mnis as stated." Skeat 

BONNE, paH. pt. Bun, berun: **blodjf 
rofme/* run over with blood ; -Kingis Quair» 
St. 55, Skeat. 

BOOD-BBOD, Bud-Brod, 9. The altar- 
box, offertoiy-plate : the plate, box, ladle, 
or other vessel used in collectinjg alms in a 
church. So called from beinglaid otk the 
altar under the rood or cross. 



" It is thocht expedient be the provest, bnillieap and 
connsall, that quhatsumevir persone being charget to 
gaddir with the Jiud hnd, in the nycht prMeding, that 
be that refusis and gadderia nocht that be aall pay of 
bis awin pnrs als mykle as the samyn gyflBs on Sonday 
nizt preceding, or Sonday nixt following.*' Burgb 
Boca. Stirling, p. 68. 

BOOD-FAIB, Buidfair, Bude-faib, s. 
The name of an annual fair held in various 
towns of Scotland, in May or September. 

Those held in May were probably so named to com- 
memorate the finding of the Holy Croea by St Helena,. 
May 3^ a.d. 328; and those held in Sept., to com- 
memorate the recovery of the Croea by the emperor 
Heraclina, Sept. 14^ 615. These faira were, in meet 
cases, instituted by the Church, and almost always 
wore nnder its patronage. 

*'In 1685 a confirmation by King Jamee VII. of a 
pant of the Marquisato of Huntly to George, Duko of 
Gordon, included the patronage of the Cbnrch of Kil* 
manerock, with a yearly fair called the RukUahr, to 
be held there on the 2nd of September. " Orig. Paroch., 
VoL U., pt. 1, p. 174. 

BOOK» g. A pile, small heap: as of haj. 
V. Ruck. 

To Rook, v. a. To collect into piles or heaps; 
part pt.» rootit. 

ROOM-FREE, Roum-Fre, Rowme-Fbb, 
adj. and adv. Free of cost, rent, or duty. 

** About 1S54 the land and tenement of Weetersoft- 
law were granted with die privilege of grinding com 
rmm^re at the mill of Maweil, on condition, eto. 
Orig. Parocb., I. 448^ Bann. C. 

'*. • . and als we find at the comes of Corscnn- 
nyngfeld aucht to be routn frt in the myln of Peblis 
to tue fourty come." Charters of Peeblee, 18 Feb. 
1484 5, Rec. Soc. 

Room-frte at a miU means muUurt'frttt or free ef 
duuge for grinding : and *' roicm frt to ike fourtv 
coriK,'* as in the passage above, means that the mul- 
ture is fixed at one-fortieth of the melder, or that the 
eoet of grinding does not exceed one-fortieth of the 
stuff. 
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fal * dwttUÌDg-llOIIM BMMUI to tit 

to iMid a property room»frte i» to hold 



il WNMK pi9«g «M MHMI BUCK 

BOOPy Soorr, Boom. Y.Boup. 
BOSSIN^pflrtjiC Boasted. 

**• • • fwmtm fal kk VodjOy aojif H« hod heno 
ffMito fal MO TM^* olik Trials £or ITntchenIt, Spold. 
MfaL, L M^ IfilT. 

BODI^i. Y.Dior. 

iteollod thorofe isradlytho 
I'o otyin. is a mktake. Seo 
ia 8lni«ro B^rs. Diet. 

BOTHE; Botth, t. The conditions and 
rights of the Odaller as master of his own 
hoose; Memorial for Orkney, p. 118. 

BOTHMAX, BoimsvAK, RoiTHismAN, #• An 
Odalkr; RoiUgnmCs tons^ Odallers by 
descent. Y. Ghieranoes of Orkney, App. 
IL 




BOULE^ BowLB^ #• 1. A roll or piece of 
eloth ; Haljbuiton's Ledger, p. 326. 

%• A fvler for Bsaiking lines ; Ibid., p. 310. 

O. fk^ foli; roaif, tnm Lot. rofaiiii^ a roU. 

BOULK, BoLK, oi^'. Y. DioT. 



For aaploaatioa of ttooo forme eee iindori?oft above. 
laL Sef aole^ for **'mmMUpkf' read ''ae eaw/jM<." 

BOUNCI^ BouHOis» BouNcnr^ s. A steed, 
hocse. Y. BraiBT. 

BOUN-TBE]^ Boan-Tree, t. Y.Digt. 

M 



it 



ondor thie entiy arean- 
II ii tha 8«a£r0ii», Dao. r9nn^ loeL reynir ; 
to do with raaer, aa eoggeeted." 



BOUND, m^. Goosttting of Inmps^ in large 
pieces^ free from dross: genonulj applied 
to coal lit for household use. 

BouvDT, m^. Id the sense of ronndish, i.e.» 
eoDristing of sosall lumps suitable for mend- 
ing a five; without dross : ayn. erunkfy. 
Theeo tanM are rw i i a in the K. of England alio. 

BOUND, Mm lit. a turn, course, in convivial 
gatheiuigs a toast, a simultaneous drinking 
by a company; Bums. 

BOUP. ToCrga Roup. Y. under Cry. 
BOWMONT, 9. Enrohnent, decree, ordin- 



**• . . wo d a e i t ana rowmofU of court of the 
balroof k]^' Batgh Rece. Prestwick, p. 60» Mait. C. 

6, Vt, ioaifeifaf, that which ie made mto or entered 
apoa a nil ; iroea Let. roitUamaUum, 



BOWSE, adjm Contr. for Rovoanis^ of or be- 
longing to Boaen : Rowse elothf cloth of 



Bouen ; Halyburton*s Ledger, p. 320. Y. 
[Bowanb]. 

To BOYNE, Bhtne, v. fi. To grumble, 
nowl, mutter discontentedly; West of S. 

V. QUHRTNE. 

BUB ON THE GREEN. A term in golf- 
in^ denoting a favourable or unfavourable 
knock which one's ball may receive during 
.the game, for which no penalty is imposed, 
and which must be submitted to. 

BUBES, s. Buby ; pi. nAet, Awnt. Arth., ii. 
4, Lincoln MS. ; rybeei^ Douce MS. 

BUCH, Buou, adj. Bough. Y. Rough. 
BUCKLE, V. and $. Y. RuUU. 

RUDIR, s. A rudder, helm ; rttdirman^ 
a helmsman ; CompL Scotland, p. 41, 
E.E.T.S. M.E. roAer, roder. 

▲.•& roiker^ a paddle, an oar. The mdder wae 
caDad the demer-ruder, the iteer-peddlo or steer-oar : 
▼eeeela having originally been eteerpd by an oar work- 
ing at the atom. V. Wedgwood's Etym. Diet. 

To RUFE, V. n. To break, break off, pause, 
stop, cease. Errat. in Dicx. Y. Rufe. 

This wid ftntsstyk luat bnt lafe 
Dots so yang men to madness mafe 



That thay ma nowthir rest nor n^/Si 
TUlthaym 
AUx. Seotes Poems, pi 77, El 1882. 



thay mischeif thair aellls. 



BuFB, BuiT, RuvE, Rove, Roif, j. Break, 
interruption, pause, cessation; hence, re- 
pose, quiet, peace ; but roif^ without pause, 
incessantly. 

Qloir to the Fader he aboif, 
Gloir to the Sono for our behoif, 
Qloir to the Hsly Spreit of loif, 

In trenefsld ▼nitie ; 
As wes, Is, sslbe ay. but nif^ 
Aae tiirs. aod thre in ane, to proSf - 
Ihy Godoeid nevir may remou : 

Lord God deliuer me. 

iW..p.«. 
His mvad sell molf bnt rest or rave, 
With dioerss doloorlt to the deid. 

iKd., p. 7S. 

Regarding the other forms of the word, see the illns* 
trations given under Roir in Dicr. 

The definition and origin of the word there given 
are oertaialv wron|^ and do not suit the passagos quoted, 
mach less do they suit those now given. 

Binf aad rest is not ' a mere pleonasm,' as Jamieson 
suggests, but a phrase of frequent occurrence in popn« 
lar poetry, meaning peace and rest, a break or pause in 
won or worry permitting rest to the wearied or 
worried one. 

Bt{fe is from loeL rju/a, to break, pause, intorrupt ; 
whence rofp a breach, opening, interruption ; and from 
theee the secondary meanings of repose, quiet, peace, 
are easily obtained. 

To RUG to, V. a. To snatch, seize : to rug 
to ofUf to seize for oneself. Addit. to RiNO, 
q. V. 

** Arripio, to plucke, or ra^^ to me ; " Duncan, App. 
Etym., 1595, ed. Small. . 



RUI 



c«n 



RTH 



BUIFFy $. Running water, streams. 

*'• • • torfM muM de PetleTy cam toftii» croftit, 
MMlarM, pririlcgiii «t le mifwi eiwdem ■peetantilMfti.'' 
Km. Miig. Sig., 161S-164(^ No. 2393. 

OmL mUk^ flowing; mI or atate of flowini^ m * 
■krMm I Mlieod Mid Dowmt. It nuy, hoireTer, be io> 
lalad to O. Fh ramr^ to bear airav eaddenly, Lak. 
mjMre. Cf. mvin^ a bollow worn by flooda, from O. IV. 
mviM^ npidity, impetaonty; see Skeal and Wedg* 



BUN, varL and adj. Oone, completed, per- 
fected : hence, oomplete, perfect, thorough, 
ontHand-out, habtt-and-repute.; as^ a run^ 
knot, a complete knot, one that is tightly 
diawn; a run-deil, a thorough deil, a person 
who is thoroughly wicked, also, a youth who 
is exceedingly troublesome or continually 
working mischief. 

Tbe Lediet aim-fik-ami in elaaten, 
ÈM gnat and gracious a* as sisters : 
Bat beer tbeir absent tboughts o' ftber, 
Tb«yVe a' noMlWZi an*^ ja£ tbegither. 

Bwnt, TkM Ttioa Dogt, 

For men rte'ttree miscbievoas boys, 
fimwlnlt for rantin' an' for noise. 

ìòmX., The In/vaUuty. 

BUNCHECK, BuNSTCK, $. Wild musUid ; 
Orkney. Y. Bunches. 

Tbeso may be merelv local Tarieties of the term 
nmcAeSp by which the plant ia known tbronghont the 
oontnd and aonthem ooantiea of Scot. In Shetland it 
ia oanedfvi^gy .* aee Edmonaton*8 Glosa. 

To BUND, Bun, r. a. To shield. Y. Rand. 

To BUNO, 9. a. To fix run^ or steps in a 
ladder, or spokes in a wheel; Burgh Bees. 
Edinburgh, IL 348, 350. V. Bung, $. 

BUN-METAL, s. Cast-iron : metal that 
has been run into a mould, as opposed to 
that which has been forged. Also called 
pot^meialf paJt^meiaL 

BUNTY, adj. Short and thick-set, stunted. 
V. Bunt. 

To BUTE, V. n. To take root, be securely 
planted. V. [Bute]. 

Td seis thy snbiectis so in lufe and feir, 
That nrcht and reason in thy realme may nUe, 
God gue the srace aganis this gode new yeir. 

AUk, SeotVs Poenu^ p. 11, ed. 18S2L 



BUTlLiLAND, BuTLANDE, partpr. Croak- 
ing, v. RuUU. 

This term waa left undefined by Jamieaon. Hia 
■aggeation that it refera to the appearance of the raven 
ia a miatahe : it refera to ita rough Toice, and ia aimply 
a form of raiiUng, with the meaning implied in deaih' 
ratiU, 

To BUTTLE, Butle, Rutill, Buckle, v. 
n. To rattle; to breathe or speak with a 
xoudi rattling sound, as on the approach of 
death, on account of cold, etc. : also, to 



croak: part pr. ruilande^ Lyndsay, Papyngo^ 
L 688; rmiiUamd, see Dict. 

Buttle^ Butun*, Buckle, Bucklin', #• 
Batth^ rattling; the deathnrattle, or any 
noise oocasioned by difficulty of breathing ; 
also, a croak, croaking. 

Dnteh nrfrtf, to ratUe, to make a hoane or hard 
Eoogh aouid. JL-S. hrettde^ a rattling. 

FuttUt botfi aa a V. and aa a a., ia common in North 
of Eng. alao. V. Brockett. 

BUWITH, 4Bdv. Errat. in Dict. for intoUh, 

.within, inside. 

A miirtadiag in Finkerton'a Teraion, aa Jamieaon 
aoapeotod. See Note in Dict. 

BUYNE, i. A growl, curse. V. Byne. 
BYCE, Bts, Btbs, t. A twig. Y. Bise. 

BYELL,<; A coin. Y. Bial. 

BYIM, a. Bime, hoar frost ; Compl. Scot., p. 
59,£lE.T.S* A.-S*Ar6it. 

ToBYKE,9.n. To reach. Y.RHe. 

BYNDALE,<; a term apparently equivalent 
to BuNSio, q. T. 

**. . • at lie PieWland jaeentem tyiicfafe in torn* 
torio de Coltia.'' Beg. Siag. Sig., 1513-1546, No. 318d. 

To BYNDE, Btnd, v. a. To melt Y. 
Bind. 

To BYNE, Bhtne, Botne, Buyne, v. n. 
To growl, grumble^ croak, mutter, curse. 

Y. QUHRTNEL 

Btne, Bhtne, Botne, Buyne, s. A growl^ 
grumble, croak, curse. 

Urn leit he no man hia peir ; 
Gif ooT neeh wald him neir. 
He haa thaim rabaldia orara, 
WitharanriML 

Irovloec, L 910, Aaloan US. 

Btnin, Botnin, Butnin, s. Orumbling^ 
croaking, complaining. 

A.-8. Arteon, loeL Arfno, to aqneal like a pig, to 
growl, gmmUe, complain. 

BYN-MABT, Btn-Mutton, Btn-Wedtr, 
a. Y. under Bhind Mart. 

The ej^plaaation of tbeae terma offered by Jamieaon 
ia not aatiafactory ; bnt no betterone haa been anggeated. 
It ia vadeaa to apeenlate regarding them, for the terma 
have long aince paaaed ont of oae. See under Mori. 

To BYNSE, Binge, Beinoe, v. o. To rinse, 
lare, clear, clean, purify. Addit to Beenqe, 
q.v. 

And in Aqnary, Citherea the clere 
Mwmsid hu tresfia like the goldin wyra 

KUgii Quair, at 1, Skeat. 

Btnse, Beinoe, «. A rinsing, scouring, cleans* 
ing, washing. Addit. to RiNOE, s. 2, q. t. 

Bynser, Binger, Beinoer, $. A rinser. 
Addit to Beenoe, s. 1, q. v. 
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^S, 'Sb, 'S, -be. Besides the possessiTe case of 
notuM^ these forms represent— 

1« The monoiia Atf; as in ^tilFf ain time 



Had lowth o* sear, tad hooM o's ain, 
Andbaeflaidiaaii'a'. 
Aim Wit^B P^mu, iL 80», ad. 387& 

S« The present tense of the verb to have^ or 
ia$t wnich is still nsed both in sinfr. and pL ; 
as in <<Thon ^se nathin^ to fear ; ** '< We *se 
got it, an' we *$e keep it^** i.e., we've got it 

• and we'll kieep it; see under s. 4, below. 

rU oloot BUT Jdmia'a gnj braakay 
For ft' tba fll ha't dona mt Tat. 

Stmg, Jokmi^M Oraif Anodb. 

Waa modaat erimaoB-tippad flowV, 
TboaV fliat ma in aft avtl boar ; 
Vor I maun eraah anung tba atour 
Tlqr dander atom, 
iinnu, A • Mcmmlaim IMjy, at L 

8. The present tense of the verb to be, or if, 
which is still nsed in both nnmbers. 

Thara'a naa lock abovt tlia honaa, 
Wban oar goidman't awn. 

MtdtrMacnmL 

JaBBf and bar Jo'# coma. 

4. They represent the verb $al^ Old Northern 
form of $haU; and therefore express (in a 
fntnxe sense) purpose, determination, etc. 
In some cases the present also is included ; 
as in <" Fm no do that," Le.,ril not do that, 
I shall not do it now or ever. 

Bnt, Tm baa aportin bj and bj, 

Vor my gowd guinea ; 
Hw* I aboold berd tba Bnckskift kfa 

For't la Vliginia. 

la thia aonae \ 'ae abould, more oorreetlT, be wrii- 
tnj^thiia, "la" no do that," Le.. laballnotdotbat. 

**Bi^9, probably abort for he aa/ (be wiU); atiU in 
«M ia the North of England." Mote to The Two 
Kobla Kinamen, iii. S; 22; ed. Skeat, 1875. For far- 
ther explanation aee Dr. Mnrray on Soot Dialecta, p. 
S16L 

Am In the same sense they express a promise, 
threat, etc.; as in, ** Yc'm get mair than ye 
baigun for/' 

Bat Maaehline noa or Maofihlina Cdr, 
I aboold be proud to meat yon there : 
We'ae gle ae nicbt*a dlacbaige to care 

If we foigatber, 
▲n' baa a awap o' rhTmin-ware 

Wranaanitber. 

Bmma^ Mp, te Ltqtraik, 

The following atanza, from the old Teraion at ^ The 
Weary Pond o^ Tow," ia remarkable for the number 
and variety of the examplea of V and 'ae whieh it oon- 



O wcel't 08 a' on oar gnidman, 

For ba'a ooma baoie, 
Wi' a aoit o' new daea ; 

Bat earfcin be't got naoai 
Ooma lend to me some sarkin, 

Wi' a' the baste ye dow, 
And ye'ae be weel pay'd bock again. 

When ance I spui my tow. 

SACCADGE, J. . Sack, pillsge, plundering. 

*' . . . for the mxaeiy inflictd bv the Gothea at 
the taeeadffe of Rome." Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 2. 

Fr. §ac, ruin, spoil ; from Lat. aarcica, a aack, bag. 
''From the use of a aack in removing plunder;" 
Skeat'a Etym. Diet. 

S ACHT, part. pL Reconciled. V. Saucht. 

S AGELESS, Sakles, ^>. V. Saikless. 

S AGR AND, Sacbtko, S acrtn, adj. Sacring, 
i.e., giving notice of sacred or holy services ; 
** the $aerand bell,** Dunbar and Kennedy, 
L 160 ; Mait. Glub Misc., iii. 203. 

SaeroMd ia the old mcrmg, tiie prea. part 
** Saering beU, the little bell rung at maaa to gjive 
notice that the elementaare conaecrated [Le., are being 
oonaecrated] ; aee Henry VUL, iii. 2, 2»5 ; " Schmidt 
Shakeapeare'a 



SAGRISTANE, Seosta^ s* A sexton. 

E. taeriat and taeristan* 

Sagridamei Boigh Beca. Aberdeen, 1503, 1 72, Sp. C. 
SegsUtr; Ibid., 1531, L 143. 

SAIG, Saioe, s. Forms of Seoe, q. v. ; see 
also under Sege. 

To SAIG, V. a. To press down. V. Sao, 
Sso. 

SAILLIE, Sailte, Sally, $. A projection ; 
outjutting; applied to a room, sallery, or 
other building projecting beyond the face 
of a house or walL 

The aotflSs or milye waa a derioe to enlarge the rooma 
of honaea built in the nanoir atreeta and Umea of olden 
timea ; apecimena of irhich may atill be aeen in many of 
our large towna. It waa adopted alao aa a meana of 
defence in fortified caatlea, city walla, fto.; and gave a 
maaaive frowning appearance to the battlementa. 
When ao naed, it waa called a eorbaUaUjfe, q. ▼• 

O. Fr. taillU, a projection; "an eminence, iutting 
or bearing out beyond othera ; " Cotgr. Fr. 9aiUir, to 
to go out, iaane forth, project. 

SAIL-STONE, Saile-Staxe, s. The stone 
for sailing by, i.e., the lodestone, magnet 

'* Moffitett the adamant, the fai/ie-afone." Duncan'a 
App. EtyuL, ed. Small, KD.S. 

SAIM, Seim, Seem, Seam, s. Fat, lard; 
but generally a[>plied to hog^s-fat, hogV 
lard. V. [SambJ. 

When naed in the aenae of hog'a fat or hog*a-Iard, 
aolm ia abort lor Ao^a-aaim. Thia ia ahown by the 
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other oompoandi ttill in me, ■ach m Aen-tanN, ffoatt* 
joim, MviMe-eatm. The word it pron. both §aim and 
èeank, 

Saim ÌM not from A.-S. Mimt as is fiequeiitly stated* 
bot from O. Fr. mitm, lard, oontr. from Lb Lai Mogi' 
men; cf. eaginart, to fatten. V. Barsay, s. ▼. 

**Tbe A.-S. mim ìm easily seen to oe a fiction, be* 
eanse the diphthong e« is onknown in A.-S. MSS." 
Skeat. 

iSAIK, adj. Severe, greedjr, nndae. Addit* 
to Saib» q. T. 

"Complaint of the baztaris and maltmen apnia 
David Qraheme, enstummair, for tmbling of thaim in 
the wrangus and sair taking of thair cnstom.'* Baigh 
Stirling, 154^7, p. 46. 



SAIB, Sairin. y.Ser. 
SAKARf «. A purser, treasurer. 

'*Comperit in the said fenssit ooort dene George 
Esok, snoprior of Cambossohennocht, and dene John 
Amot, $aiar ot the said place, and thar reqnirit the 
said Doncan Patonaoun to pay thame ane staue of talk 
or of STJd., eftir the forme and tenor of thar chartoar." 
Bnrsh Kecs. Stirlins, 17 January, 1520-1. 

*Mt was fnndin be the hu^aest that Doncan Bow- 
aoold mak the pot that he keist to dene Johen Amot, 
solnr of Cambassckennecht, ane gude snfficient pot." 
Ibid., 23 Oct, 1625. 

L, Lat. taeeuet a bag, pnrse ; socoore, to pot into a 
bag; Dttoange. 

SALAR, Saleb,* Salure, s. A salt-cellar. 
Addit* to Sales, q. v. 

SALLAT, Sallèt, Sellet, j. A helmet. 
y. Sellat. 

Sallat-Oil, Sellett-Oyle, s. a coarse 
kind of oil used in polishing helmets, in 
cleaning armour, domestic utensib, etc. 
Sates of Customs, 1612, Halyburton's 
Ledger, p. 311. 

Tkeqoentlv called, and written MUad-oU; bat not to 
be confoonded with the pore, sweet oil now called 
. mUad-oiL See Palmer's Folk Etymology, p. 338 
O. Fr. to/Ssde, a sallet or head piece ; see Cotgr. 

SALMON, 8. The great and inviolable oath 
of the Scottish gipsies ; a corr. of O. Fr. 
§armentp an oath. 

*'She swors bv the àolmon, if we did the kinchin no 
harm, she wonid nerer tell how the ganger got it" 
Sir W. Scott, Gay Mannering, oh. xxxiv. 

SALMON-TAIL, Salmond -Taill, Sal- 
hont-Taill, Samont-Taill, Saumont- 
Taill, r. The tail-piece of a salmon, the 
portion extending from the vent or anal-fin 
to the tip of the tail. 

This portion of the 6th, being the cheapest, was much 
in demand by the lower classes in Glasgow. But as 
the popaUtion increased, and the salmon did not, this 
article of food naturally rose in price : a result which 
the people stontly resisted, and which they attributed 
nmply to the greed of the magistrates and of their ser* 
vant the breaker or salesman of salmon at the public 
stocks. Troubled by the continued clamour and re- 
peated charges against this public servant, the magis- 
trates at length were compelled to take action ; and, 

(Sup.) C 3 



probably understanding the real cause of the rise in 
price, and foreseeing that the rise mutt increase rather 
than abate, they tried to steer a middle oourso by draw- 
ing out a scale of charges which apparently fixed the 
pnoe d the article, but at the tame time gave oppor* 
tnnity for its advance. The following was their resolu- 
tion, which was generally accepted throughout the city 
as " the law qf salmon taits," 

** The provest, bailyeis, and counsall, wnderstanding 
the grait abuse done and oommittit by William Ander- 
sone, present breker of the salmound, in taking sutche 
grait and exorbitant pryces for the taillis of sakmonad 
att his awin pleasonr and optioun, far exccidin^ the 
prycis that war wont to be takine of old ; for remolding 
quhairuf it is statut and ordaiiit that the said William, 
nor na vtheris the breckeris of salmound att the tonnes 
oommonn stock, tak na mair for talmouHil taitiU heir- 
efter except the pryces following, viz. aught pennies 
for the taill of ane lytill salmound, and sextein penois 
for the taill of aue metkle salmound, and that vnder 
the pane of deprivatioon pretentlie, the tamein beinff 
tr^it ; and yeit, for tbe regard thej heir to the said 
\\illiam, they will oversie him to tak, during thair 
Willis onlie, tuelfi peunis for the taill of ane lytic sal- 
mound, and twa scbiilings for the taill of ane meikle 
salmound.*' Burgh llecs. Gb^gow, 13 April, 163S, 
vol. i., p. 387, Rec. Sua 

For a time peace was restored, and the sale of the 
town's salmon went on quietly ; but as the demand far 
exceeded the supply, the 6rti*er felt he could get a bet- 
ter price for the taiU, and was tempted to at&pt oues- 
tionable practices in order to secure it. Fish of medium 
sixe he cot slightly above the crMfii6 or vent, that their 
tails might look like tatU of '* meikle salmound," and 
so fetch the highest price. Again the outcrv against 
the salmon-breaker was raised, hit greed and hit mal- 
practices became subjects of public talk ; and the 
poor, who could no longer be purchasers, declared they 
were wronged and oppressed. Once more the magis- 
trates were compellM to desl with the case ; and as 
the breaker was clearly in fault his dismissal was all 
but resolved on. However, by judicious apologies 
before the council, and through the influence of 

Eowerful friends outside, he was retained in office ; 
ut he was strictly bound down to the law of tails, 
and to implicit obedience thereto by the threat <i 
instant dismission should he offend again. At the 
same time the council expressed its sympathy with 
the people by fixing a new scale of charge*, and 
reducing the highest price of a tail from two shillings 
to twenty pence, Scotch. There, however, their sym- 
pathy euded : for the prices they then fixed were 
considerable in advance of those of 163S. The ordin- 
ance of the council on this occasion was as follows : — 

** The provest, bailleis, and counsall, taking to ther 
consideratioune the liveBt wroogis aod abuissis done be 
the breker of the salmount, in taking far sreater and 
moir eiorbitant pryces for the tails of salmount nor 
hes bein done heirtofoir or allowed be the counsaU 
conforme to the act sett doun theranent vpon tbe 
thrcttein day of Aprill 1638; the saids provest, 
bailieis, and counfiall now ordain that he tak no moir 
for the taile of ilk salmount he breks of the pryoe of 
twcntie schilinss and benethe but twelff peuneis Sootea 
moneye allanenie ; and for the taill of ilk salmount he 
breks that is of the pryce betuixt twentie and threttie 
icbiltngs, sextein penneis ; and for the taill of ilk sal- 
mon ud that it above threttie or fourtie schilings, or 
above, of his breking, twentie penneis Scot^s moneye ; 
swa that the dearest tail of salmound that he tall brek 
sail not exceid tbe said soume of tuentie penneis 
mooeye. And that he jtall be hcirby bund and 
astiictit to lav tbe tails of the salmount to these partee 
that be sail brek, that etf it be the buyers will and 
desyr to have the tail witli that [mirt of the fische tbeT 
buy, that the persona sail have it to whom it aall faU 
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bs lol or cmSif the wM breker mII rander the Mmetn 
vpon pajnieiit of the pryces on the taib as it abore 
vrittia, navtng respect to the pryces of the salmonnd 
M it ii above speoefeit. Natber sail it be leasttm to 
bM t» eati tiie salmoand above the cnimbe or any 
fairia tberof. And gif it sail happen him to contra* 
wmm ÌM any of the premisis heiref ter he is presentlie to 
be dieehaiyit of his said cbar^ and haill casualties he 
baa tberby, and never to be leadmittt therto^** Bnrgb 
BaesL OUisgow, ii. 67-8, Rea Soc 

Bneb was the famous 'Law of Salmon Tails' to 
wbieb in after years the people of Glasgow frequently 
■npealed. But it is now only a recorà of the paat. 
no Clyde, which then was one of the best salmon 
rirefs in Scotland, is now noted for something so very 
diffsrent^ that from Dumbarton to Rutherglen no 
oould live in it. 



To SALLY, SAULLTy v. n. To move or ma 
from side to side, as children do in certain 
games, and as workmen do on board a ship 
after it is launched ; to rock or swing from 
nde to side, like a small boat at anchor; 
abo^ to rise and fall, like a ship on a roagh 



Sallt, Saullt, 8. A run from side to side ; 
a rush or dash ; a swing from side to side, 
locking ; a continuous rising and falling, a 
sail in a'small boat over rough water; the 
•winging or bounding motion of a ship at 



fir. mmkr, to issue forth, bound, leap. 

SALT. V. under Salt-fat, in Dict, 

To the note on SvUllng Salt add the following :— 
ifpUUmff §aU at iabU was formerly reckoned a serious 
■BdToBÌiioos accident, presaging a quarrel between the 
panoo spilling the salt and the person towards whom 
&M apiltod si3t fell. The seriousness of the quarrel 
was indicated b)r the quantity spilled ; and the extent 
er endnraace of it by the surface over which the salt 
iffeaJ. The accident was in any case a matter of 
grave ooneem to the parties interested ; but it was of 

Svest import if they happened to be relatives, and 
(ve all if they were members of the same family and 
bouaebold. 

To Cast Saut Upo' Ane's Tail. This 
expression is used in yarious ways, but 
the most common applications are to take 
one unawares, to get the better of one in 
aiKument, in bargain-making, or by means 
of some sljr, underhand trick. 

Boras in fond praise of his faithful, oft-tried, riding 
mare^ Jenny Gedaes, said she could outstrip even " the 
flset dawn," for he could, with fitting opportunity, — 

• . • when aald Phoebus .bids good morrow, 
Down the sodiac urge the race, 
Antl cast dirt on bis goUship's face : 
Tor I could lay my bread and kail, 
He*d ne'er out saul upo* thy taiL 

Burm^ Sp. to Hu^ Parker 

SALUTE, preL and parL pL Saluted. 

With an« humble and lamentable chere 
Thus $mluU I that goddesse bryght and clere. 

Th€ Kingù Quair, st M, ed. Sksat. | 



SALVED, Salued, pret. and part. pL 
Healed, doctored; Awnt. Arthur, 17, 12. 

SAMBUTES, J. pL Housings, saddle- 
cloths; Awnt Arth., i. 11, MS. Douce. 
Addit. to Sambutes, q. v. 

Jamieson's etym. of this term is defective. The word 
haa come from L. LtX. aambytOf contracted mibuta^ 
** curris vel equi ornatus ; '* Ducange. 

SAMEABILL, Sebiladill, adj. Similar, 
like ; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 320. 

SameahUl is prob. a mistake for aanUabitt : tne tran- 
acriber having misread a short / as an e. The form iem- 
iahiU occurs m p. 317 of same vol. 

SANAPy 8. A napkin ; Awnt. Arth. 35, 8. 
Errat. in Dicr. 

Delete the entry under this heading in Dicr. The 
phraae **9aHapes and sakra " means napkins and salt- 
cellars ; and the use of the aanap is clearly indicated 
by the full form of the name — a mvtnappe. The 
Prompt. Panr. gives, **aanop, manutergium, mantile.*' 
See Sir F. Madden's ed. of Sir Oawayne. 

SAND-BLIND, Saan-Blix, adj. V. Dicr. 

^ As noted by Jamieson, this term haa various applica- 
tions ; but it always implies that the person so aniicted 
. ia partially blind. Lit. it means half-blind, and is a 
corr. of O. Eug. Mm-blind: from A.-S. adm, half, and 
hiind, blind. See Palmer*a Folk Etymology, p. 339. 

SANDE, part. pt. V. DiCT. 

Delete this entrv in Dicr. Scaidt is a miareading of 
Strndt, sewed, embroidered ; q. v. 

SANDEL, Sandil, 8. The sparling or 
smelt : lit. little sand-fish. West of S. 

SANDEL, 8. Silk. V. Sendal. 

SANDERS, Sauxders, Saxxers, Sauners^ 
8. 1. Abbrer. of Alexander. V. Sandie. 



lia abbrev. of the name, in all ita various forms, ia 

Knerally applied to an elderly porson ; and ita e(|niva- 
Bt Sandie la applied to younger persons. This dis- 
tinction is almost constantly observed in families 
where father i^d son are named Alexander. For ex* 
ampler a wife will say to her husband as he leavea 
home on some errand : — '* Sanders, gin yon see Sandie 
en the road sen' him hame." In a aimilar way the 
forms Sandie or Sannie and Sannock are employed. 

2. A ludicrous and familiar name tor the 
devil: sometimes the adjective aiddovauV 
18 prefixed. 

Conaidering the religious bias and upbringing of the 
Soottiah people, it is aurprising to find in their voca- 
bulary so many familiar and jocular names for the devil, 
and so many playful allusions to his abode, his charac- 
ter, and his wiles. In our old popular poetry, but 
specially in our older proverbs, and in the familiar 
aayings of every day life, this mm humour ia of fre- 
quent occurrtnce; but gencnuly there is an air of 
geniality abont it, and very seldom does it appear in 
an offenaive or irreverent form. See Bums' Address to 
the Dcil, and the following passage of later date. 

It had been good for you and me. 

Had mither Eve been sic a b« uut j. 
She soon would garr'd aidd Saunders flee 

Back to his dungeon dark and sooty. 

AUx, Rodger^ WhisOe Binkie, I 127. 
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SANDS. To taK the •and$^ to flee the 
ooontij, aedc safety in flight ; Bums. 

8ANO, Mt Sano, Ma Sanq. Aveirdoath; 
m eorr. of the O. Fr. oath, Tm Sangue^ or La 
Stmgmi Dieu. Addtt. to Sang, q. v. 

IMtto tÌM ImI para, of the entry in Dicr. JamieMn 
WM mitlad by his etym. of this term, which ia a mere 
fMcy. 

8ANOSTER, «. A songster, singer ; also, a 
ooUectioQ of songs or of song-tunes. V. 

Sang. 

**OlMen. qni ore eanit ; a $ang§ter, m ainging foole 
ina things to oome ;*' Doncan'a App. Etym., ed« 



aMalI.KD.8. 

8ANN0CK, 8. A dimin. of Sannie, Sandie, 
Aol; an abbreviation of Alexander. 

An' L~ remembar siiiging Sannock, 

WT hale hreeki, nurpenoe, and a bannock; 

Bunu, LttUr to Jamet TenM/onL 

SAP, Sapp, #• A bunch, clump ; the sap, a 
kind of but used in eel-fishinji^, consisting 
of a number of worms strung on woollen 
yam and formed into a buncn or clump ; 
West of S. V.Sop. 

To Sap, Sapp, v. n. To fish with the aap; 
part. pr. tapping. 

Thk node of fiahing for eeb is practiaed in salt 

water aa well aa fresh, and it atill followed at the 

. BMath of tidal riven on the east ooaat of England. 

TImto also it ia called by the same name mpping, V. 

life of ¥nak Backland, p. 217. 

Sap ia aimply a form or aop, a round compact maai^ 
tnm loeL 9oppr, a ball ; aee under SopnL 

SAP, Saup, «. A quantity, lot : applied to 
liqiiidfl, and generally to liquor. West of 
S., Oiimey. 



see are P>^ lo^al forma of Sour, Sup, q. ▼. The 
geaenuly impliea a small quantity or lot, and ia 
need by penona wishing to extenuate the quan- 
tity of liqiior tney have oonaumed. 

SAPE, 4. Soap. V. Saip. 

SARGE, #. A taper; B. B. Aberd., I 206, 
Sp. C. V. Seboe. 

SARKIE, «. Dimin. of Sark, q. v. 

SATOURE, #. Del. this entry in Dicr., 
and see Faioure, 

Stdomrt ia a misreading of faiourt^ a deceÌTer ; and 
an the editiona of The Kingis Quair have this mistake, 
•aeepl the one by Prot Skeat, which haa fatourt, 
SibbaU reada/Mtor, this also ia wrong. 

SAUCHTER, Sawschik, b. Forms of 
iSsHMT, q. y. Errat. in DiCT. 

The weaiiiag which Jamieson suggested for theae 
loema ia a mistake ; so also ia the etymology. And 
very probacy tamper ia a misreading or a miswriting 
of mmdUer or fOMcAer. However, the meaning ia 

iply mmeer, fifjure or emblem of a aaucer, a aaucer* 
kvity. Y. Sauèer, 



To SAUCIITIXE, V. a. Tu reconcile, make 
peace between. V. Saucut. 

Desr laydv, yet tha snecnrs me 
And mmehtiru me and tbi sowne. 
That I ma came with hym to wjne 
And bmk his blys.-* 

Sarbour, Legend* oftkt SaùkU^ 

A. -9. takt^ reconciliation. The M. Eng. verb to re« 
eoneile was mUuUn^ from A.-S. miktUam. See under 
Savcht in DiCT. 

SAUDE, part. pL Sewed, embroideced, 
ornamented. 

Here ssdel sette of that Hke 
Saude with sambntaa of silke. 

AumL Arikure, 2, 11, MS. Donoap 

Miamnnted mmU in Pinkerton'a version. 

Sir r. Madden with hesitancy anggeated '* served " 
aa the meaning of this term ; but that it is aimply a 
form of §ewed (indeed, it represents a pron. that is still 
eommon), ia confirmed by the readixig of the Il!n^w^^n 
MS., which is — 

Hir sadiU semyde of that ttke 
Semlely sewede with sylkew 

SAUF, Saufe, adj. Safe, secure; as, ^in 
$auf keepin*.'* " Hir worschip «ati^," her 
honour being kept safe ; Kingis Quair, st. 
143, ed. Skeat 

To Sauf, 9. a. To save, preserve, keep 
safe, protect. Addit. to Sauf, v., q. v. 

SAUFFER, Saulffer, Saifare, Saw- 
Silver, 8. Salvage money; Register 
Priv. Council, Vn. 148, 712, 721, 728, 744- 
5. v. Safer, Sauohe. 

3AULLY, V. and 4. Y. Sally. 

SAUNIE, Sawnie, Sawxt, «. L Abbrev. 
for Alexander. V. Saxdie. 

2. A ludicrous and familiar name for the 
deviL V. under Sandere. 

She tnias the key wi' eaonie threw. 
An' owT« the threshold veotares ; 
Bnt first on Satenie gies a ca'* 
Syne haoldly in she enters ; 
A ratton rattl'd np the wa*, 
An' she cr3r'd Lora preserve her I 
An* ran thro* midden-hole an' a'. 
An' prayed wi' seal an' ferrour. 
Fa* Cast that night. 

Bmnu^ HaJOauMO^ st. 21 

To SAUNT, V. n. To varnish ; Burns. V. 
Sant. 

SAUSER, Sawser, Saser, Suaser, 

Saucher, Sawschir, f» The figure or 

emblem of a saucer; a saucer-shaped cavity 

on the top of the march -stones of the lancb 

belonging to the city of Aberdeen, and called 

' the town's mark.* ^The term is also used as 

an adj. 

In perambulating the marches on 15th June, 1615, 
the party came to a place "quhair thay land aae 
mercne stane perfytelie merkit with the eigne of the 
tauttr^ finding the same to be aoe of the towne of 
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AbtrdMM merdies of piopertie.** Burgh Reca. Aber- 
H— o, ii. S2^ SphC. And havbe tr»ced the old march* 
Em ìknmfjà ike groftter part otito <^arw, " ud keip« 
and Um Mid aside ■wrehe rod* ttane be aUne aa thay 
w ■MrUl vilh tha aaid eigne of the mtiser . . • 
till it eoMe to ane great eauier etaoe merkit with twa 
•mtera'* (Ibid., pi 925), the partv then turned east- 
ward ; and aliD tneÌBg the boundary line they came 
to *^Me wb e eteaei merkit with ane taiuer and ane 
key," and alao to **twa merehe ttanes merkit with 
Sand PlMtetia key," whkh marked the boundary **oC 
aold betnzt ^e hwdia of Sanct Peterii hospitaU and 
the laid Iowm of Aberdeines landia." Ibid., p. 326. 
Aadaooo aftcrvaide the perambulation was completed. 

KfyiTdiag the orimn of this aaii$er'merl% or bow it 
oamo to bo adopted by the burgh, no information can 
BOW bo obtaiaed ; hot the following statement in ex- 
plaaaftioM of ^e mark occurs in the Council Register 
d Ml May, 1580^ in a record regarding the marches of 
a cortaia portioa of the town^Iands. It runs thus : — 
** Tbo first maeko of the saidis Justice Mylnis begynnis 
at tiM grayo stsiis qobair it is pottit and ingrauit the 
towBs oo m aw mam vitht aoe sauBer, and swa calUt 
the aamtrr staae, lyand in the bume betuixt the landia 
d tbo Jutieo Myhns and the lands of Ferrihill." 

Tko tens is repeatedlv used as an adj., meaninjg of 
or with tho saaocr-mark, saucer-like ; and sometimes 
ift tko aeaao of mmeend, marked with the sanoer-mark. 
Thna:— 

*'. • . to tibo bold of the den of Murthin quhair 
tbair is aao great aomfr stane on the south syde of the 
■yir at Iho keid of the said den ; and f ra the said 

JBnrgh Recs. Aberdeen, u. 323, 
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. qnbilk stane wes ordanit to bo helpit in 
mariL thairoi** Ibid., p. 322. 



To Sauseb, Sawser, Saser, v. a. To cut a 
nuoer-sluiped mark on a block of wood or 
•tone} to mark or engrave the figure of a 
saneer: parL pt. sau^mf, * # aierà, marked 
with the figure of a saucer, as in the phrase, 
** ane 9ai€rit stane.** 
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» • qakair tkair wes ane merehe stsne ordanit 
to bo mtm ent witk the townea mark.** Burgh Recs. 
AberdooB, fi. 982. 
A ssiieer was originally a Tesnel for sauce. O. Fr. 

^^^^^^^^'^^■a ^pw^^^^^w aBvaa^iv ^^^^oo^pes^h w wwkasaaaa ^^^wa^^'^^^o 

SA.UT, «. and V. Salt 

To SAUVE, Saufe, Sau, Saw, v. a. To 
salve, anoint : also to alleviate, heal, cure. 

This tsras oecurs in Tarions Soot. proTerbe. ** Saro 
a* ye can : it will help to mure a sair fit ;" i.o., it will 
bo a means of so^[NMrt in time of need. 

** Iksy wha fieely ser the deil 
Has little to MM the sairs o* eU*." 

A.-8. oedK ointment : Do. xal/: M.E. talue, 

SAYORCOLL, Savorcoil, s. A wood, 
cotter or sawyer, a forester; pi. savarcollU 
tavorcoilit* 

** Ordanis tko tkesaarerto pay four pundis mooie to 
tko agent of bnrrowis for persute the werkmen in 
clachanis and BafitoUU ; ana it sail be allowit be the 
ooanaalo.** Charters of Stirling, Appendix ii. p. 219. 

Oad, sAMair, a sawyer or cotter, and eoiY/«, a wood, 
forest, or groTe. V. M*Leod and Dewar. 

SAVOUBOUS, Sauouuous Sauorus, adj. 
Wholesome, nutritious. V. Savour. 



Hendis and medicine for all mennia neidit, 
Help till hert and till hurt, helefull it was, 
Vnaer the circle solar thir ioucurouM sedii 
Were nariat be dame Nature, that nobill maistres. 

MouUUe, L 81, Bann, Ma 

Asloan MS. has aauùrttt^ In Pinkerton's version it 
was printed §anourotu, which Jamieson rendered 
"healing, medicinal ;'* see Dior. 

To SAW, Sau, v. a. To salve. V. Sauve. 
To SAWEI, V. a. To save, preserve. 

I can nocht say saddanlie, so me Christ sawe, 

MoidaU, 1 120, Bann. M9. 

Sawte, Sawatb, *. Safety, protection. 

" Enerte man sail bygge his dik sufficiant . . . 
for sawate of tbair awin stufe.** Burgh Recs. Prest- 
wick, 1572, p. 73, MaiL C. 

SAWSTER, 8. A sausage, pudding. V. 
Saster. 

**Farcimen, a podding, a saw9ter; '* Duncan's App. 
Etym., od. Small, E.D.B. 

SAXEAR, a. A six-oared boat: short for 
Sixareen, q. v. 

Dan. sex, six, and aare, an oar : IceL sex; and dr. 

SAXTER, adj» Of or belonging to a set or 
company of six ; saxter^th^ the oath of a 
company of six compurgators. 

'* . » has failzeat qnittance of the saxf«r*aith of 
the stowth of lynis the last seir, and according to tho 
lawia is decemit to quvte himself thairof this zeir with 
the twelter-aithe, and failzeing thairof to pay 12 markis 
and to nnderly the law thairof as stowt.'*^ In the Law- 
ting Court of July 21, 1603, one is ordained to quit 
himnlf of theft by the twelter>aith, because the stowth 
is groat ; and another to quit himbjslf of the same theft 
with the sojEter-aith only, in respect of his minority. 
Peterkin's Notes on Orkn. and Shetl., Appendix, d. 35. 

According to the old Norse law which ruled in Orlcney 
and Shetland, if an accused person could not clear him- 
■elf bv his oath, which was called "(Ae tawryt-alth,^ 
he haa to find six compurgators to qnit him ; and this 
was called " the mxUr-aitL " If he failed in this oath, 
be had to go and find twelve compurgators ; and thia 
was called " the hoelter^Uh,'* 

IceL 
iraigators 
six, and 

SAY, 9. A bucket. V. DiCT. 

Scot. Mjf, North of E. «o, soa, and M. Eng. soe, are 
not derived from Fr. seau, as Jamieson has stated. 
They hare come from Icel. adr, Swed. td, a cask. The 
final r in the IceL word is merely the sign of the nom. 




Fr. 9eaH is regularly formed from L. Lat. Bttellus, 
dimin. of Lat. sUula, a bucket ; and is therefore quite 
a different word. 

SAYER, Seyer, Sihe, s. A gutter, drain ; 
Burgh RccJ*. Glasgow, II., 54, 73, Rec. 
Soc. V. SnrER. 

SCAIRTH,arf;. V. Dict. 

The etym. of this term is simply IceL iXMrih-r, di> 
minished, scanty. 
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SCALDRIEy 9. ScoIdiDgy intemperate Ian- 
gaaga V. Scald. 

**P«raoBM ooBTÌei for flviioff uid KoMrk adjugett 
to ba ftOTtt on the eroee qahill lonr aftenioiie ;** Bargh 
Recfl. Edinboigh, ISth Jan., 1502.% R«e. Soc 

SCALE, SCiVLE-Disii, Skeillib, «. A thin 
shallow vessel like a saucer used for skim- 
ming milk. V. Skail, s. 3. 

SCANTLING, Scantun, adj. Scant, scanty, 
Tery scanty. 

Bania, in one of hia lettera to Clarinda, nsea thia 
tenn in the aenae of Bcanty^ tmatt; bat aa generally 
need it ia a dimin. of mcohì^ and impliea very tmaU, 
wtr^aeanip, 

SCAS, 4. DeL this entry in Dict. 

8ea§ ia a misreading of eati in Pinkerton'a Teraion of 
Sir Oaw. and Sir GaL 

SCASHLE,4. Scnifle. V. Scushle. 

SCAUR, adj. Timorous; shy, shrinking. Y. 
Scar, Skac 

And tho' yon lowio heugh'a th j hame^ 

Then travels Car ; 
An' ikith 1 thoa*a nsither.Ug nor lame. 

Nor bUte nor tcaur." 

Munù, Addrett to the DeU, st 8. 

SCEBIjES. adj\ Knavish. Y. Skeblous. 

SCERLANE, t. A form of skirlinffj scream- 
ing; shouting, acckmation. V. Skirl. 

*' Item, on the XV Apprill in anno a tboaaand vi 
bnndred ane yeir, the Kingis Majestie cam to Perth, 
and tliat aam daj he waa made ProTOst, with ane great 
jeerioae of the oonrteonrs, and the bancait waa made 
at the eroia, and the Kingia Maiisiie waa aet down 
thereat," Ac Pcaooek'a Annals of Perth, p. 607. 

SCHAKELL, «. A fetter, bond, handcuff. 
y. ShackU. 

To SCHANK, ScHONK, o. n. To go, depart, 
run, rush, gush: also, to snap, break, or 
^ve way at the shank or handle, as when a 
nammer or a spear breaks while in nse; 
pret. and part. pt. schankit^ schontit» V. 
ScHANK aff^ under Schank. 

Thair speris in splendris sprent, 

On scheldis sehonkit and schent, 

Eoin oor thsir bedis went. 

In field far awa J, 

CfoL and Oatsanet L 619. 

Wallace the fomiast In the bTnieis bar ; 

The gronnden sper thronch his body schar. 

The shaflt to sekamkU off the fruschand tre : 

Dewoydyde soae, sen na bettir mycht be; 

WttlUue, iiL 147. 
A.-S. aoeocdii, to shake, also to run, flee, fly off: 
hence acetmca, àcanea, the shank or lower part of the 
leg, lit. the mnner, that by which the body is moved. 
Hence the shaft or handle of a hammer, a speat, Ac, 
ia called ita ahank. 

SCHAP, adj. Skilled, learned, able, accom- 
plished : ^ ane scliap clerk,'' a learned 
scholar. V. Sciiapyx. ' 



;«It ia anriait and tlM>cht expedient be tho com- 
misaaria of Waioaia • • • that thar be direct 
Mw adhqp dsrk and twa bafges merehantlia of fa^son 
tothoA i i h i i a k oiAMlm." Borgh Recs. AUcdeen. 
I488Ì, i. 67. S^ a 

•PsajMi a , to shape, form ; hence, to 
: pfu JcajNM, seeapen, formed, qualified. 




SCHAWIS) ScHETis, #. pL Blocks or pul- 
leys: **borniwit thair thre greit sekaivis/* 
b onD wed their three great pulleys, i.e., their 
set ct block and tackle ; Accts. Burgh of 
Edinburgh, 1554.5. Y. Schav. 

SCHEAR, SCHEDt, J. The groin. V.ScHERE. 

SCHED, a. A shade, shadow ; ** a scked but 
sabstance^** a shadow without substance, a 
mere shadow; Bob Stene's Dream, p. 3, 
Mait C. 

SCHEDDIT, pret. Shed forth, shone, 
glowed ; PaL of Hon., Douglas, I. 71, 14, 
ed. SmalL 

SCHEIDIS, #. pL Del. this entry in Dict. 

Sekadk waa aimply a misprint for 9cheildi9 in Pinker- 
ton'a Tersioa of G»wan and GoL : henoe, Jamieson'a ez* 
planation of tho tens ia a mere fiction. 



SCHEIU^EN, SCHEILLINO, SCIICLLEX, #. 

Same as Shillin, q.y. ; Burgh Bees. Prest- 
wick, 1562, p. 66^ Mait, C. 

SCHENKTT, parL pi: Del. this entry in 

DiCT. 




of ttAoukii in Piokerton*a 
'a aapianationa are therefore useleaa. 

To SCHEBE, ScHEiR, v. a. To clip or dress 
ckth. Addit. to ScherE| q. t. 

ScHERAB, ScHEiKAR, #• A cloth-cIipper, a 
bonnet-dresser. 



" . . . that in tyme to com baith the 
▼ia. webstarÌB^ wakeria and teheraria, in all tymea of 
procesaowi pea to^edder and be inoorporat vnder ano 
naner in ala fonua aa thai pleia ; • . . and the 
aaid a ek t rvuU and wakeria to paa Tnder the banner of 
the wobataria qahill thai may gudlie fumis thair awin, 
and the armys of the aaid scAeraris and wakeria to bo 
now pot in the webataria bannaria gif thai may bo 

Edlie ioraùt and fottin thairmtilL*^ Butgh lleca. 
tinbnigk, 15th May, 1509, Ree. Soc. 
. Pkopeny, acAcmr ia abort for teherar ofciaUk ; and 
in the Seal of Canae of the Walkers and Sheansra of 
Edinbnrgh, the craftamen are ao named : — *' tho 
maateria and crafUsroen of the Walkaria and Scheraris 
Q/daaJL" Bnrgh Reca. Edinburgh, i. 80, Rec. Soc. 
Abont twenty ycara after the passing of this Seal of 
Cause, the Bonnetmakers were associated with them ; 
no doubt beeanae walking and shearing were neceasaiy 
parts of their craft and manufactures ; aee aame toI. 
p. 19$. 

SCHETE, SCIUT, a. A shoot or by-water 
of a mill. A.-S. setdtan, to shoot. 

*' ... for dailia to mend the scheie of the Rode 
Mflne with." Bnrgh Reca. Peebles, 1655, p. 221. Kee. 
Soc. 
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To SCHIBRYVE, v. a. A poet form of 
§ekruv4^ to shrive, used by Dunbar in his 
Tabill of Confessioun, 11. 9, 18, Scot. Text 

. Soc. ed. 



This form re p reec n te a 



pnm. of tli« 



Twy 
wordy and Afloòiinto for the form adUr or tchirt, to 
■hriviB^ whieh oeean in tho Howard MS. Tonioo of thia 
oama piooa^ and ia adopted in Dr. Liiiie'a ed. ; aee 1. 4. 
In tbo Maitlaad MS. it it acArym. HowcTer, tehir 
maj bore mean io ahare^ dbetr, ie., lo poor off, lepa- 
late^in^eaenseof topargeordeaaae. V.Schiu,v. 



SGHONEIT, To-Shonkit, preL and part pt. 
Snapped, broken broken, gave way. V. 
Schani. 
DaL the entry in Diet. 

To SCHSOUD, ScHRUED, Schrtde, v. a. 
To cover, protect, screen, ward o£F. V. 

SOHBOUD, «• 

SArumUtU in a achorta doke, that the rayne tekrpdet, 

AwmL AftiUut^ 2. 7. 

A.-8. 9enH ^(arment. clothing ; Dan. and Swed. 
airiH^ dreaai attire. 

8CHYNBANDES) Schtnbawdes^ m. pi 
Gkeavesy annoar for the legs; Awnt 
Arthur, 81, 5. 



term ia improperly defined in DiCT. The aeAyfi* 
hamd or acAynoona waa a piece of armonr for defence of 
the ahank or lower part oi the 1^ and at firat oonaia- 
tad of a aiogle plate reaching from the knee to the front 
of the foot, aald faatened by atn^ie behind.* It after- 
waida became a jamb or ateel-boot, with a aoUeret or 
•▼er-lapping plate for the foot. See Fbnch^, Britiah 
Ooatame, pp. 132; 150. 

SCHYND, ScHOixD, Schownd, #. An in- 
onest of Thingmen regarding the rights, 
daims, and settlement of heritage; Orkn. 
and ShetL 



. nginaUv the finding of thia eout waa gÌTen viva 
woee, bat uter the acceaaion of the Scottiah Jaria, it 
waa generally by a Skynd-bref or Schynd BiU. V. 
Memorial for Orkney, p. US. 

leeL atyii* nnderatandin^ jndgmant; Dan. d^Om^ 
Jadgmen^ eatimate. 

SCLADYNE,«. Errat. for Seladtkc V. 

DiOT. 

So miaprinted in Pinkerton'a Tenion ; and the ae£a- 
dfjriMf of MS. Donee ia a clerical error for aeJeuMljfiiea, 
q. T. The rendering of the term given by Jamieaoo ia. 
Bowever, oorraot. 



SCLAYIN, ScLAUiN, 9. A pilgrim^s mantle ; 
li. Lat. mslavina, O. Fr. edclavine. 

Al hia kingdom he foraoke* 
Bot a adaiim on him he toke ; 
He ae hadda kirtel no bode, 
Bchert no aether gode ; 
Bot hia harp he tok algate, 
And dada him barfot oot atta aatai 

Or/to mmd HemndU, L 229. 

7o SCOB, V. o. To scoop out roughly; 
Bums. V. ScOB, 4. 



SCOGGEUS, Sc(JOO£iis, m. pi. Shanks or 
legs of old stockings used by countrymen to 
keep the snow out of their shoes, oame as 
HOOOBBS, q. V. 

SC0LE2, SooLLE, a. The skull, head, brain, 
understanding, ability. Icel. tkdl^ bowl. 

*• Hkidt o* the teoUe " ia atill need to expreaa dull or 
alow of anderatanding : and **Aw 9coU€*9erackU** im« 
i^ee Uiat the peraon ia of weak mind, or lacka in 
abili^. 

With mony a noUe resonn, aa him likit, 

EnditÌDg in bia faire latyne tong. 
So full of fniyte. and rethorikly pykit, 

Qnhich to declare m j teoU ia ouer jong. 

jrtafù Quair, at 7, ad Skaat 

**Kot 'aehool' aa Tytler auppoaed. 'Cranium, 
teolU;* Wrigfat'a VocabnUriea, voL L, p. 179, 1. 6l*' 
Ohiaa., ed. Skeat 

To SCON, V. a. and n. V. DiCT. 

A more direct etym. for the term ia A.-S. aci<a«dn, to 
■hnn, originally to apeed, aend along. From thia word 
aeon or acoea oomea the word aehoonen See Skeat'a 
Biym. Diet. 

SCONCE, 4. The bini or Bxed seat by the 
side of the fire in the large open chimney of 
olden times. 

SCONE. The hafy etane of Seone^ the 
coronation stone on which the kings of 
Scotland were crowned at Scone; Dunbar 
and Kennedy, I. 277. 

Thia atone waa taken from the Abbey of Scone by 
Edward I. and carried to England. It waa placed in 
^e Abbey of Weatminater aa an offering to Edward 
the Confeeaor ; and it ia now placed under the corona- 
tion chair. See Tytler, Hiat. Scot, toL i. p. 47» ed. 
1864. 

To SCORE FLESH, Scoir Mutton. To 
make incisions in the breast or buttocks of 
an over-fed sheep, in order to improve the 
appearance of the flesh and to reduce its 
ramp flavour. V. under Let doun^ s. 3. 






'*That aU fieaehoonria bring thair fleache to the 
mereat croce, ... and that thai blaw nane thair- 
o^ nor yet let it donne, nor acorr U under the pane of 
viij a. Burgh Beea. Peeblea, 1555, p. 215, Rcc. Soo. 

** It ia atktute and ordanit that thair be na muUoun 
veorU on the bak nor na pdrt thairof, nor yit lattin 
donn before, bot ane acoir owder befoir or behynd, 
wnder the pane of riij a. ilk fait.'* Buigh Keca. 
Glaas^w, 15H i- 28, Reo. Soc 

Thia barbaroua practice waa common all over the 
oonntry, and waa peraiated in nntil comparatÌTely 
modem timea, in apite of all the efforta of the 
magiatratee to put it down. When an over-fed aheep 
waa about to be killed it waa thua operated upon, and 
waa then left to bleed alowly tor aome taoura before it 
waa pnt to death. In aome ca a e a aalt waa put into the 
wonnda to further the proeeaa. 

SC0SCHE,4. A drum. Y. Swesch. 

**Item, ane perchement akyn to Robert Mair to 
cover the seotehe, iij a. rj d." Bnrgh Reca. Glaagow, 
1574» i. 455, Rec. Soc. 
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SCOTCH mLE, Scots Mile, s. One thoii- 
aand nine hundred and eighty-fonr yards, 
or two hundred and twenty-four yards 
longer than an English mile. 

WhQt we tit boiiaiii|p at the nappy, 
▲n' gettiiig fott and nneo bapp j, 
W« wak na on Um laag ScoU miUt, 
Tha moaiies, wateni, •laps, and ttilea, 
batwean na and oar bama. 



That 



Mmnu, Turn o' SKanitr, 



SCOTINGABLE, Scotintabil, adj. Lit^ 
able to bear scotting or taxinp^ fit to be 
taxed ; Bargh Recs. Peebles, 1457, p. 125, 
Rec. Soc. V. Scot, if. 

SCOTTISWATH, «. V. Dicr. 

For looL ffod, tm ffiven bj Jamteaon, read leel. vatk, 
a ford, and tbe expbnatkm of the term beoomea more 
■impia and direct. 

SCOUT-WATCH, Soout-Watchi^ s. A 
patrol. 

** Ordainea a teoiei-waiche to ba keipit nigbtlie, and 
tbat twa boramen be aent owt, . . . and tbat «ane 
of tiie ioowtia lyd to David Heialope howa, and the 
▼tber ioowt to ryd to GUdhowe milne dayle, and 
report newea anent the BM>tiofm of tbe enemie.'* 
Bargh Reca. Peeblea, 1650, p. 390, Bee Soc 

SCOWIS, «• pL Small wattles used in fixing 
thatch on the roof of a house ; Burgh Recs. 
Edinburgh, L 221. Addit to Scow, q. v. 

SCBANNY, ScRiVNKiE, adj. Thin, meagre, 
wrinkled, withered, as applied to a person : 
^a scranny bit o* meat,^ a lean, scrappy, or 
indifferent piece. Addit. to Scranny, q. v. 

SCRATTÈR, 8. A coarse scrubber made c^ 
heather, used for cleaning pots, pans, &c. 
Orku. V. Scrubber. 

SCRAUT, Scrawt, s. and r. Scratch. V. 

SCEAT. 

SCREED, IK and t. V. Dict. 

It ia now generally accepted tbat tbia term ia aimplj 
tÌM Northern form of K tkred ; cf. Sc. reid for E. reJL 

SCREIOII, ScREEcn (eh gntt), Skkeigh, 
adj. Screechy, screeching, shrill, piercing. 

y. SCREIOH, V. 

Still in common oae; aea qnotation onder Sleer, 
Iriab mreach, OaeL sgreach^ Welab yj^rccAian, to 
■hriek. 

To SCREW, r. a. A term in golfing : same 
with DraWj q. v. 

SCROTCIIERTIS, b. pi. Sweatmeats: 
Burgh Recs. Glasgow, I. 454. V. ScoB- 
cheat. 

SCROW, Skrow, «. A scroll. V. Dict. 

The atym. of tbia term ia O. Fr. cArreae, "a acroll ; " 
Cotgr. From Dntch nchroode, a abred. See Skeat'a 
Ktyni. Dict, a. v. Scroll 



SCRUBBS, f . pi The husks of oats, barley,. 
rye,&c Orkn. 

SCRY, Scrie, b. a great number ; a crowd, 
multitude; West of 8., Orkn. Same aa 
SCROW, q. V. 

SCUFF, Skuff, a. The nape or hinder part 
of the neck : also called Bcruff^ and euff^ and 
frequently the cuff o' the neck^ scuff o* the 
neck^ or scruff o* the neck, 

Weilgewood derivea tbia term from Do. t^ocki^ 
§eho/t, atlaa, the nape of tbe neck ; and be definea it na 
"applied to tbe looae akin on the ahouldera by which 
one Uya bold of a dog or a cat*' Bat aenf and tert^ 
tm now used are merely Tarietiea of €^f in tbe aenae of 
flap, fold, or alack : and tbia idea ia confirmed by the 
fact that tha alack akin of the battocka ia alao called 
tbe cii{f, aetuff or aen^foi tbat region. 

SCUILL, ScuiL, ScuLE, t. School. 

Theae old /orma of the word are common in oar 
Bar^h Recoida, and repreaent the common pronon- 
ciation. 

SCULTY,arf7. Naked. V. [Scuddy]. 

To SCUTCH, V. a. V. Dict. 

Scutching-Knife, s. a bill-hook, a hedging- 
knife. 

» 

Scutchixos, Scutchins, f . pL Ref nse lint 
or flax that remains after the process of 
scutching ; waste tow. 

2. Twigs, thistles, etc, that have been lopped 
bv a scutcher ; scrub. 

SEA-REV£R, Seà-Rewar, s. A sea-rorer^ 
pirata V. Reyer. 

*' Pjfratii, a aea-reiear, a pyrate." Doncan'a App. 
Etym., ed. Small, E.D.S. 

SECK, See, s. Sack. Lat. saecus. 

Tbia term, while it baa oome to na from the Lat., in 
prob. of E^jfptian origin : cf. Coptic sok, aack-cloth. 

Seck-Olaith, Sek-Cloth, s. Sack-cloth; 
Kingis Quair, st. 109, ed. Skeat. 

SECONDER, adj. Secondary, second, of 
the second rank or grade ; Blame of Kirk* 
buriall, ch. 11 ; Bccundare, Burgh Recs. 
Edinburgh, I. 46, Rec. Soc 

SECRETEE, s. Secrecy. Lat secretus. 

And tecrttre, hir thrifty chamberere. 
That besy wai in tyme to do Mfuice. 

iTtfi^ Quair, st 97, ed. Skcat. 

SEE'D. 1. Represents a common pron. of 
see it ; West of S. 

2. A vulgar pret of see : used only by the 
lowest classes ; " I see'd him comin." 

SEESTCr, Seesta, Seestow, v. Seest thou. 

Tbeae -forma repreaent the old pron. whicb ia atill 
for owed in aoma parta of tbe country. 
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SEOEy Saio, Saioe, $. Seat, Le. stool, 
nighUttool, closet, privy. Addit to Seob, 
^ y. 

** And alto that all maaer of parsonia indwellaraa in 
tibia toima den^ all filth of miget^ and Tther filth 
bafor thair lagaingi within three dayea heirafter,** 
Bargh Baoa. Edinbargh, 1G21, L 204, Kac. See 

••am aland-bad fizit in the wall of the eaid 

ahalaMT* weill bandait, ane panttrie dure, and ana iaig 

.dwa^**— Bargb Race. Glasgow, 1689^ i. 148^ Bae. Soe. 

SEOSTAEt, $. A sexton; Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, i. 143, Sp. C. 

8EIL, t. and v. Y. Sile. 

8EILL, 8. The collar bj which cattle are 
boand in the stall; Spald. Club Misc, L 
179« Hence binding cattle in the stall is 
called uilling them. 
laaL arfl; A.-S. èàl^ a rope, atring. 

SEINDILL, Seyndill, Sendill, adv. 
Seldom ; Alex. Scott's Poems, p. 87, Rol- 
land. Court or Venus, ii. 156, S. T. 8. 

SEKE, adj. Sick; Kingis Quair, st. 58. 
Y.Seik. 

Sekbness, Seknesse, •• Sickness ; Ibid., st. 
111. 

8ELANDYNE, t. A chalcedony; Awnt 
Arth. 2, 9, MS. Douce. 

SELLD, SellT, preL and part. pU Sold, 
didseU. 

M J plengh ii dow th j bairn-time a': 
Foar gallant brates ai e'ar did draw ; 
Fofbya laz maa^ IVa teWt awa, 

That thoa hast aunt : 
Thardrew me thretteen pond an' twa, 

The Tana want 

BmrnM, Th» Farm/tr to hU Mait Maggie, 

8ELLET-0IL, Sellett • Otle, 4. V. 
SaUatOa. 

4SEL0US, Selourb, Selure, Seiloub, #. 
A canopy ; Oawan and * OoL, 66. V. 
Stloui^ Siller. 

•SELY, adj. 1. Seasonable; Kingis Quair, 
tt 185, ed. Skeat. 

S. Innocent, simple'; Ibid., st. 134. 

Addit. to Seilt and Selt, q. v. 

A.-S. ècHig, timely, aeaaonable. 

To SEMBLE, v. n. To join battle, to fight 
Addit. to Semble, q. v. 

Vow, hot I semblt for thi saull with Saraienis mycht, 
SaU I aener lene be into Scotland. 

SindaU^ L 434. Asloan MS. 

SEMLABILL, adj. Similar, like; Burgh 
Reca. Peebles, 1568, p. 73, Rea Soc. V. 
Semeible. 



The form Semeihie^ quoted by Jamieaon, ia prob. a 
mistake for Semiibiet the tranaoriber having misread a 
abort / aa an «• See under SameabitL 

To SEN, V. a. To send, grant, beetow. 

Unto the Cok in mynd he said. "God am 
That I and thow wer lairlie in my den." 

Htmrymm, ChanteeUir mui Fox, L lOQl 

SEN, 4. V.DiCT, 

Thia ia prob. a misprint for /en, mnd, filth, which ia 
the reading in the Elphynstonn MS. : aae Smaira ed« 
of Douglas, VoL ii., p. 132. 

SENACinE, ScuENACHY, Chexachy, #. 
A reciter of stories, an orator ; a recorder, 
annalist, genealogist : e/ieiiaehi^j Houlate, L 
803, Bann. MS. 

*' At the graTO the orator or tenaehie proaoiinced tha 

regyric ofthe defunct, every period being oonfiimed 
a yeU of the coronach." SmoUet, Hnmphiy din* 



kar. Letter of Sept. 3. 

OaaU 9eamiekaM, a reciter of talea or atoriea, an 

genealogist : from teanaehaa, atory or event 



of the past, comp. of eean, old, and eùU, matter, affiùr. 
V. M'LeodandDe 



swar. 



SENCE, 9. Incense. This is the O. E. 
form given in Prompt. Parv. V. Sens. 

•• W jth sowne of clarioan, organe, song and amce 
For the atonis, LonL Welctun all we cry. 

Dunbar, Weleum to Lord B, Siewart, L 2QL 

SENDAL, Sendale, Sandill, s. Fine 
silk ; Awnt Arth., 30, 9 ; sandeiU^ Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, L 234, Sp. C. Also written 
eendaL 

SENSES, 4. pL Faculties, wit, mind, judg- 
ment; ^out of one's senses^ deranged, 
mad; ''one's senses are in a creel," Le., where 
and how they ought not to be, hence, be- 
reft of one's senses, mad, foolish, stupid; 
another form of this expression is, ** one's 
head is in a creel." 

JTjf senses wad be in a ered, 
Shoald I bat dare a hope to speeL 
Wr Allan, or wi Gilbertfield, 

The braes o* fame ; 
Or Fetgnson. the writer-cbiel, 

A deatnlcM name. 

JSunw, to W, A'siSMi, OekiUrm. 

SENTENCE, s. Opinion, judgment ; Kingis 
Qoair, st 149, ed. Skeat. Addit to [Sex- 
tens], q.v. 

O. Fr. oenienee, a aentence, pithy aayine, opinion, 
judgment ; from Lat. oententia, a way of thmking, 
formed from Lat oentire, to feel, think. 

SENTRICE, s. pi. Centres or cooms : the 
wooden frames used by builders in con- 
structing arches, vaulting, etc. Errat. in 

DiCT. 

The defin. auggested by Jamieaon ia altof^bar 
wrong, and unwarranted by the record from which hia 
quotation ia takfìn. It runs thus : — 

^. • . Gelis Monro and his compleda tuk oa 
hand to vphane (i.e., upheave, hoist into position) the 
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itnlrfae of tlie brig quhilk the spait haid brooht dome 
iBOOotiiieni, quhow eone he myoht gadly> for ftiie 
Vmioe crotne of gold promest to him ; and in the said 
Qelis defalt ihm nid tenlriee ar brokioff, epylt, and 
away to the eee haid in gret ikayth and oiunag of that 
BohM wark : the qnhilk akayth extendia to aae ban* 
dreth pnadie." Burgh Reoa. Aberdeen, i. 105, Sp.G. 

See alio CtiUer*, CeiUreÌM, and the passages there 
foferrad to in VoL ii. 

SEQUELS, 4. pL Lit followers : applied to 
the diildren of neyfs or serfs, and to the 
young of animals. Addit. to Sequels. 

^'Chm-naiivU ei eorwn •equdiè means exactly with 
neyfs and their followers, just as a horse-dealer now 
■eUs a mare- with her followers. It implies a transfer 
of the property of the whole descendants of the neyf 
lor eTor." Cosmo Innes, Lsgal Antiq., p. 61. 

To SER, Saib, 9. a. 1. To serve, supply: 
j»et« and part. pt. èerd^ Bcdrdi '*DaiI sma*^ 
and sotr a ,** Le., divide into small portions in 
order to serve the whole company. 

2. To be of use, profit, or advantage. 

If honest oature made ye fools. 

What $ain your grammars ? 
Te'd better taen up spades and shools. 

Or knappin hammerb. 

Bm%»^Ep, ior Lapraik, st 11. 

To Sbr otUf Sair outf V. a. To deal, divide, 
deal out; as, *^ to ser out the puir-sillcr;^ 
also^ to complete, fulfil ; as, ** The prentice 
maun $er out his time.** 

Sebik, Sairin, 8. Service, supply, portion, 
dole; as, *'He helps himsell; he neer waits 
for ti'ierinr 

SERVlT, V. pret Deserved, was justly 
liable; Dunbar, Tabill of Confessioun, 1.22. 
V. Serve. 

SESS, s. and v. Cess, stent, tax ; short for 

Lat. ossfsnis^ pp. of asaidere, to sit beside ; whence 
OiseMsr, one who sat beside the Judee and fixed the 
taxes : from that term was formed tne verb to OMesi. 
Y. Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

To SET, V. n. 1. To face in a dance. 

The piper load and loader blew ; 

The dimoers oaick and quicker flew : 

They reel'd, tney ui, they crosa'd, tliey deekit. 

TiU iUca carUa swat and xeekit. 

JSunM, Tarn o* SkatUer. 

2. Short for to set off, i.e., slip off, go away. 

A eoantra Laird bad ta'en the batts. 
Or some carmarrlng in his guts. 
His only son for Hornbook teU, 

An pays him well. 
The lad, for twa guid gimmer-pets. 

Was Laird himieL *^ • - . 

Bunu, Death and Doctor Sombook, 

Set, part. pL Bent, warped : as applied to 
wood not properly seasoned. 

Set, g» A twist or warp. 
(Sup.) Da 



Sets-te-weel. It becomes you well : geneiv 
ally used in a taunting or ironical sense. Y. 
Set, s. 8. 

Setten, part, pt Set. 

This old part, form is still used by the comnoon 
people ; and a few other verbs alio retain it, such as 
' Ad; H pmt, àc. 

Setten-on, adj. Short in growth, stunted, 
ill-thriven; **He a wee tettefi^on body." 
V. Set-on, [Sitten]. 

An the words and phrases of the foregoing sronp are 
eommon in Tariooa parts of the North of ^gumd also. 

SETOLER, .Soteler, s. A pkyer on th^ 
citole : Awnt. Arth., 27, 5. -• * 

SETTEEN, *. A weight V. Settino. 

leeL iètiuHgr, a sixth part; being the sixth of a 

SETTER, t. The infield pastura of a fun or 
farm ; Orkn. Addit to Seter, and Ster. 

loeL mgtr, §etr, a seat, residence: also, monntaia 
pastares, dairy Umda ; Vigfusson. 

SET UPON SEVIN, Set on Sevin. In 
most cases this expression is spoken of God 
in allusion to the work of creation; Met 
haying the meaning of dispose or set in 
order, as in Pystyl of Susan, xxi 4, Gol. 
and Oawan, 1. 1045. But sometimes it 
means to attack, encounter, or meet in 
battle, as in Gol. and Gawan, I. 668. 

I sweie be authfast God that settis all on tevin, 

QoL and Oawan, 81, 8. . 

For thair is aegis in yon saill wil set vpone tevn. 
Or thay be wrangit, I wis, I wame you ilk wy. 

7»^., 40, SL 

In the Towneley Mysteries, pp. 85, 97. 118, the expres- 
aon oocars in the first sense ; and in Mort Arthur, 
foL 70^9 it occurs in tbe second. In this latter sense 
it means to strÌTe to the nttermost, fight or work with 
idl one's might. 

SEUTE, part. adj. Bun out, used up, set 
aside, out of use; lit waiting on, kept 
waiting. 

** Ordanis the Vanelaw [a common] to be proelamit 
waiat, teute, and hanyng/* Le., empty or not in osa. 
elose^ropt or mn out, and under protection or preser* 
Tation ; J^nrgh Uecs. Peebles, 1571, p. 32G, Rec. Soc. 

O. Fr. iuiU, in the sense of in auUe^ in waiting, kept 
waiting ; other forms of suite. axe seute, siute, site. V. 
Bnigny. 

To SEW, Sue, v. a. and n. To follow, pur- 
sue ; Awnt. Arth., 6, 2 ; Kingis Quair, p. 
54, 1. 4, ed. Skeat. 

To SEW, V. a. To show, describe, relate. 

Now gife I saU »ew 
The onlour of thair anuea, it wer to tell teir. 

IluulaU, I 577, Bann. VS. 

SEYER, 9. A gutter, drain. V. Sailer. 
SEYNDILL, adv. Seldom. Y. Seindill. 
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To 8E YKE, p. a. To tay, declare, utter ; 
Kingis Quaar, st 27, 88, 42. 98, ecL Skeat. 

SETNITr. Del this entry in Diet. 

1« «k« tarn M a mprmt for t^ym/j^, the explanrntory 



SfiULCOJE, SOUAXELL, SCHAKTL, t. 1. In 

tile aing. This term means the wrist, as in 
^aeUe-bame, the wrist-bone, wrist-joint ; it 
is abo applied to the ankle or ankle-joint. 

S* In the pL it has the same meanings as in 
E^g. Tia. hoods, fetters, connections ; but 
it is inost generally applied to fetters for 
the wrists and ankles, handcuffs, anklets. 



Ins. h^9 %mm it oommon in the north of Ens. 
alM ; Me OkM. of Bn>eket^ Atkinaon, Peacock. 

li « the mreningi of this term two ideas are 
tepaed, moTeneBi or moYahleoesSy and coupling or 



«*A.^ eeeaa^ bond, fetter; IceL tkoliO, pole of a 
oeiiMee» from tkaia} Swed. skakel, kxMo ahaft of a 
ttmaieo; Dmi. ttagk, the aame.** Skeat 

SHAIBD, 9. Shred, shard, portion, frag- 
ment y. Shabd. 

AaT 



tte anld OMXin'a caim to lea'a them. 
Boat aftttnf they'D fatch it wi' them, 
/oat f tB2lr poach. 

SELAJSDY, Shaknie, adj. Backward, shy ; 
also, wanting in vigoar, push, or energy. 
For the first sense the synon. is blatei for 
the second, /€eiU!rM. V. Shan, Shanb. 

8HAN6Y, Shanoie, s. A loop of gut or 
hide ronnd the mast of a boat into which 
the lower end of the sprit is slipped; 
Orim. Addit to Shangan, q. v. 

SHANK, SiBAHKS, #• Short for Noonihanke^ 

8HANNA. Frequently so written, but pro- 
perly àkJ no, shall not. 

Sbnlarijr i w '— a, wiU not ; dinma, do not— the do 
Uing proDonBeed di, with ahort i; aa in dÌTÌde ; mmna^ 
may not—the aiajf heing pron. nU, with ahort L Theae 
hare prohablj heen formed in imitation of canna, can 
■oC, flMDUMi, oian (Le. mnat) not. 

To SHAP, Shape, v. n. To begin or set 
about anything; as, ** He shaps to his work 
like a man;** to seem, appear, promise: as, 
^It shapes weel to grow aguid beast;" 
also^ to fit, he adapted ; as, ** The naig 'II 
aiip better for the cart nor the plow.** 

Shapik-Brod, Schaipino - Buird, s. a 
smooth flat board on which a tailor, or a 
shoemaker, shapes his materials; Buri^h 
BccsL Aberdeen, I. 176, Sp. C. 

To SHAROE, SoARO, r. a. To sharpen, 
grind, face. 



.. 5** ■*"• **«»Xr« ■pwdia nor worklowmea vpon 
ttehng-atanea vncler tlie pane of xl a. totiea quotiee." 
"5? ~; Peehlea, 1S22, p. 361, Rec. Soc. 

n» word, which la atill in uae, ia prob. a corrnption 
S ^fy ^ . . ■?? ^' however, be a aoftened form of 
St atainfrnaed lu the aenae to aharpen. Similarly a 
■■ ■ ■■'■ laeaMedaiAarfc. ^ 



To SHAVE, Shaue. v. a. To gall, fret, or 
ruffle the skin ; part shaving ; pret and 
part pt shaved; as in wind-shaved, 

Seated, «/;, Galled, fretted. 

Shatino, Shauino, *. A shaving, fretting, 
or mffling of the skin. 

SHEAL, ScHELE, s. V. DicT. 



A mach aimpler and more direct etym. for thia term 
? *?**.T3r*» **"'*• ^^» ahelter, cover; Due. and 
Swed. «i|./. That.it ia allied to Swiaa ehaUi, how- 

•"^' ?.^"J"ì^f • *K** '^®"* » ^«>™ Lat- «w«. Nor 
git allied to Icel. met; nor to A.-S. aaeW. V. Skcat*8 
AtyiB. IHei. 

SHEEBMEN, Shearmen, *. Properly and 
originally cloth-cIippers, cloth-dressers ; but 
latterly cloth-workers, including all the crafts 
Ringed in dyeing, fulling, dressing, and 
finishing cloth. Addit. to Sheermen, q. v. 

The eomhination of theae crafta, which the general 
«erm akerrmen imphea, moat have been accomplished 
gradn^j ; bat it appeara to have been completed all 
over the country before the middle of the sixteenth 
«nw»y. Ia EdmburRh the walhera and ahearera of 

^ ?"*^S!^ ^V^. **^ <^' ^*««« from «»e MamV 
tntee m 1^ ; and m 1520 the boHneimakern were in- 
clnded, and a new Seal of Canae waa obtained in ratifi- 
eafeMNiof the contract. From that time the term Shcar- 
menbegaa to be need aa a general name for the varioua 



crafta ao gnxiped. In the aame way the term ìlam- 
nrlnded amitha, wrighta, maaona, coopers, 



•Utera, goldamitha and armourcra. And theae general 
tarma were lamdly brought into nse through the pro- 
m a m a ftw rn a and arrangementa that had to be made in 
oonnectMMi with the procesaiona and pageanta of the 
oafta OtiM mit popukr featirals of Candlemaa and 
CorpuChnati. See Burgh Reca. Edinburoh, i. 80. 198. 
Kec Soe., and B. R. Aberdeen, i. 450, Sp. C. 

SHEET-MAKER, Scheit-Makar, s. A 
' maker of sheet-iron. 

"The haiHiea haia aasignet thia day xv daya to the 
d^ua and craftiamen of the hammermen to prefe gifo 
9eheU mokarU acottia and lottia with thar craft in uder 
bonmn.— that ia to aay in Edinburgh. Dunde. Glasgow. 
Sancbc^toun. or in Abirdene." Burgh Reca. Stir' 
hng; 17 Feb. 1521-?. * 

SHEKYLS, Shakers, t. A name for amie : 
also called « the trimles,'* i.e., the trembles ; 
but the latter term is mostly used in re- 
ference to sheep. 

Sheh^ ia not an uncommon term in M. E., aa ia 
ahown by iu nae in the Town. My at., p. 99. 

SHEUK,pr^. Shook, did shake. 

He wded : and the kebara sheuk 
AhooB the chorus roar ; 
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WhiU IHghtod imttona backward leak, 
And Mtk tlM bwmott bora. 

Ainu, «/UI|f Beggan, 

SHEW, preL Showed, did show; statedi 
explained. 

** • • . jral tÌM BMsetdtM was neaer abaolnto, m 
we $hew befdrs." BUine of Ktrkbari*U, eh. 19. 

To SHEYL, Shtle, V. m V. Dict. 

A.-S. Mcioi, aqQÌn^ as in §eM^dget iqmiit-ayed, CL 
àhyltt Mid tMlif, 

8HIEL, ScHiELy Shielix, Sheeuk, <• A 
hat, shed, Ac. Y. SheaL. 

To SHILL, Shool, v. a. To take the hnsks 
off seeds. V. Sheal. 

SHIP.PpUND, ScHiP-PUXD, a. The old 
standard weight of a barrel bulk in shipp- 
ing; it contained sixteen and a half stones 
Troy, or 264 lbs. 

'n barrel] being of weieht 



•• nk Barrel [Le., 
one acA^ pund,** 

** Ado tehip pound conteinia aezteene atones and ana 
halfe of Scottiah Trois weieht.** 

" nk Trois staoe oonteinia aezteeno poond Trota." 
Skene, Do Verb. Sign. 

SHIP-RAE, Ship-Raa, $. A sail-yard, the 
yard of a ship. V. Ra, Rat. 

'^AnteHAOf a ^kip-rae;" l>nncan*a App. Etym., ed. 
Small, E.D.S. 

SHIP-RAID, Schip-Rade, Schip-Rede^ $. 
A road or haven for ships ; Leslie's Hist. 
Scot, p. 8, 127, S.T.S. 

To SHIRE, V. a. To ponr off. V. Schire, 
Shake. 

SHOK, ScHOK, $. A piece or roll of cloth 
containing twenty-eight ells. 

" FaldaTels the §hok conteniiig zzriiL elnia." 

Saljfburton'B Ledger, p. 818. 

SHONE, «. A form of Sehynd, q. v. 

" . . to bo ot the Arffhowa . . betwixt thia 
and AU-haUow-evin next eftir the dait of thia present 
writ, to mak ane laachfall shone and ajrrfkest, as law 
IsTis.** Grieyanoes of Orkney, Append. II. 

SHOPE, pret. Shaped. V. Shoop. 

SHORT-AIND, Soort-aikded, Short- 
ended, adj. Short of breath, short-winded. 

**AnhelH9, pnrsie, or Bhori'ended ;'* Duncan's App. 
Etym., ed. SinaU, E.D.S. 

SHOT, 4. Share, proportion ; as, ^ He plans 
ay to get the lucky $hotf^ i.e., the best 
share : also, each man's share of the launn 
or score at a tavern. 

A.-S. ocoip shot, payment; loel. èkaiir, Dan. «2n/, 
tribute, tax. Skatt, an old Danish tax 4s still paid in 
Shetland. Y. under Skat, -Skatt. 

SHREW,*. V. Dict. 

Jamieson's loog and learned note on this term is alto- 
gether misleading. The word shrew has been dearly 



traced 



the 
easily 
direw 
bite. 



thfonajik M. E. skrenfe to A.-S. seredwa, a ahrew 
: Kt Mer. And aU the varioosaensse in which 



need, even the wont of them, aro 
ler by the very old fable regarding thn 
thai il had an exceedingly Yenomoaa 



SHRO, SoHBO^ a. A shrewmonse. 

**8orex, a raMoni aacftro;" Dnncsn'a App. Etym., 
ed. SnaD, K.DL& 

To SHUO, V. ft. To shake; part pr* 
skuggm^ Mkmff-^uggÌHf frequently or con- 
tinaonsly shaking; Whistle Binlae, ii. 226, 
316. v. Shoo. 

To Shuooub, Shooole, v. a. and n. Freq. 
ot 9kug^ Mhocg : to shake rapidly or easily^ 
to make a rattling noise by shaking. 
Addit. to Shugole, q. V. 

The moon has rowed her in a cloud. 

a Ua t a g i n win's begin 
Tb tkitggU and daud the window-biodi, 

like loens that would be in. - 

Wtlttun Mmer, Orm, BaimUs, Qrte^ st. L 

SIBO W, Stbow, s. An onion. V. Seibow. 

O. Fr. wcmmOe CCotgr.), ItaL eipoUa^ an onion ; BL 
K cheboU; all Irom Lai. eaqM, dimin. ctepuUa* 

To SIDDER, V. a. To sunder, separate ; a 
oorr. of smder; Alex. Scott's Poems, p. 25, 
ed; 1882. 

SIDES&IAN, #• An umpire, referee. Addit. 
to Stdbsmak. 

SID&WIPE, 4. An indirect, covert, or sly 
rebuke : a remark implying blame or reproof 
of a person, and spoken not to him but so 
that he may hear it. 

SIESTER-PEN, #. The plectrum or qoni 
used tor striking the sistrum. V. Seistar. 

"PfMfraii, a fiddle-etick, or a «i«tler-pen ; " Don- 
can's App. Blym.» ELD.S. 

SIFE,t. A sifting-cloth, sieve. Y. Sir. 

** Xu gr n i ffa in, a stfe or boolte-daith ; " Dnncna'a 
App. Etym., ed. Saull, E.D.S. 

SILVER-SEIK, adj. Moneyless, without 
funds: also used by Henr}'son as a 4. in the 
sense of one whose money is yet to seek. 

Sen I sm ttewsrt, I wald we hsil sum stuff, 
And yt ar si/trr-ènii', I wait richt weill ; 
Thocht we wsld thig, yone vemy charUsche chufl^ 
He wald aocht gif us ane bering of his creill, 
Befoir yooe chnrle on kneis thocht we wald kneilL 

JfoifysM, iVo{f, FojBCf and Cadgear, L 88. 

SINDLE, SixNLE, adj. and adv. Rare, rarelj^ 
seldom. Y. Seindle. 

SINGT, SiKOET, SiKOiT, parL pi. Singed. 
Y. Siko. 

SINGULAR, adj. Single, individual, certain. 

"Again, of the peenliar sort, som ar proper to 
nnguiar persons only, and others to mo, vet being of 
one sort or faai^.'* Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 8. 
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SIPERS, •• Fine crape : so called because it 
was originally made in Cvpnis; Rates of 
Onstoms, 1612, Halyborton's Ledger, p. 328. 

Of tÌM Tarioot kinds of er^pe Uwb mad tlM noct 
Talnable were the cmrl dpen, mOb ttpen^ and «011« 
Bipen, noted in Bates of Costoms of 1012. 

SIRE, Stoub, 4. A gutter, drain ; Burgh 
RecsL Glasgow, IL 128, Rec Soc. Y. 

SiTEB. 

SIRFOOTFEATS, s. pi. Fragmente left 
after a banquet or feast, scraps of delicacies. 

** • . • wine dnink in abandsnce, glaises broken* 
tkfoo{f€ai9 oasten abroad on the canaej, gather whaso 
please." Bejoidnn in Aberdeen, 26 June, 1507. V. 
Rm. FHt. CoaneiC ▼. 67. Intro. 

O. Fr. mtrfaiit excess, andybtf, feUd, a part, portion, 
ar^le; mrfali having come froon Lai. mtper and 
/acen, 

SISTIR,t. The zither. V. Seistab. 

SIT, SiTT, #• Pain, ailment. Addit. to 
Site, q.y. 

To Srr, ff. n. To fit, suit, become. <<It tiu 
je weel,** is said ironically of a person who 
attempts what ii beyond his power or posi- 
tion. Set is used with the same meaning. 

To Sit down on on^$ tnee$. To kneel or 
bow as a suppliant, to humble oneself in 
the dust, to assume the posture of contrition 
and supplication. 

Thia was the first acL which ofieoders against the 
law had to perform in doing penance publicly in the 
pttish ohnreb, sis the fdlowing record dnly sets forth. 

Ln Aberdeen, in the ^ear 1555, John Sandris and his 
wife were, after due trial, found guilty of **stniblens, 
■tryking, and bluiddrawioff of Thomas CSellane and his 
wyxe ; *^and having been duly bound over to keep the 
peace, " the baiUies modifiit the amends of the said 
ateublens as after following : that is to say thai or- 
danit the said John and his spous forsaid to pay to the 
laid Tbomas Oellane xx 3. S«>ttis, and to pay the bar- 
boor for the mending and curing of his woondis, within 
▼i^ ^y*f ; ""^ *^ to com on Sonday nizt cumins to 
Sanet xCichoIase parroche kirk, in the qoeir thereof, in 
the tyme of hie mess, with ane candill of wax in euerie 
ana m thatr han^, and thair to tU doune on thair kneU 
kk preeens of the ^d men of the toun, and ask the 
nla Thomas and his w^f forgifnes : and gif euer thai 
be oonuiekit for sidj^k ul tyme enmyng, to pay tene 
aaarkis to be applyit to -Suiet Nicholace wark onfor* 
gewin." Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, i. 282, Sp.C. 

For similar records aee Burgh Bees. Abmeen, L 27, 
Bnri^ Kece. Glasgow, L 149. 

To Sit on one*s knees. To kneel, remain 
kneeling, as in prayer. 

To Sit wmnume. To sit still when called, to 
dbregard a call or summons, to neglect or 
disol^y orders. 

The nde wyfe [was] glaid with the ^le to htàn^ 
Toi aunt icho neoer tii iwtiuunmdu that echo hsrd 
say. 
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SITHOL, SiTHILL, 4. V. CiTHOL. 

SITTLENESS, t. Subtilty; Alex. Scott's 
Poems, p. 76, ed. 1882. V. [Sittil]. 

To SrVE, V. n. To drain. V. Sipe. 

SEAINYA^s. Packthread. V.Sk££KGIE. 

SKAIRNES, «. Scantness, scarcity. V. 
[Skaib, v.], and Skaibth, adj. 

*' . . • that the tries [barrels] wer nocht to tho 
extreme quantitie becaus of penuritie and akairtèea of 
tymer." Burgh Bees, of Glasgow, L 153, Bee. Soc. 

A.-S. ictfron, to shear, cut, diminish ; Icel. tterOf 
Dan. tkttre, Sw. slxira, to shear, cut short. 

SBlARCH, 8. A form of eiart, an opening 
between rocks ; Burgh Recs. Peebles, 1470, 
p. 1. 165, Kec. Soc Y. Skaibs. 

SEEBLOUS, Scebles, adj. Rascally, evU- 
disposed, y. Skebel. 

"And everie b^nzer, Tsgaboon, ydel and $ceNe8 
■len and women." Burgh i&ca. Glasgow, L 359, Bee. 
floe. 

SEEER, adj. Exciting, rousing, wild. Addit. 
to Skeeb, q. V. 

It's no the little thing sae screech sad «Xie0r, 
That drunken fiddlers play ia bams and booths. 
Bat the bigaancT fiddle thatiae soothes 
The speerit into holinen and calm, 
That e'en some kirks has thocht it mends the psalm. 
JL IjtighUm^ BajpieetemerU o* the Bairn, 

SEELLUM, 4. A worthless fellow, ne'er- 

do-WeU. y. SCHELLUM. 

She tanld thee weel then wss a skfUum, 
A blethering, blostering, drunken blellum ; 
That fra November till October, 
Ae market-day thou was nae sober. 

Mmrmgf Tom o' Shanier, 

Dn. 9chelm^ Swed. sZifiAn, rogue, knave^ villain. 
We got thia word from the Ketheriands early in tho 
aeventeenth century. 

SKELPIE, adj. Lit fit or deservuig to be 
elelped or whipped ; an o{>probriou8 term 
generally applied to a girl. Addit to 
Seelpie, q. V. 

This term is often used as a s. 

SEELPlE-LBmER, t. A mischief-worker that 
deserves to be skelped; an extended form 
of ekelpie^ but more particular and opprob- 
rious. 

This term is generally misunderstood ; and it haa 
been misinterpreted and misapplied by various writers 
on Bums. Jamieson defined it aa *'an opprobrious 
term applied to a female : " which, though not absol- 
utely wrong, is certaioly a vague explanation. Othera 
have interpreted it as *'a mischievous or violent 
woman ;** and Dr. Mackay, in his "Poetry and Humour 
of the Scottish Language,** has explained it as "a 
violent woman ready both with hands and tongue." 
Kow for obrious reasons these meanings are absurd ; 
and chiefly because the term, if properly used, cannot 
be applied to a woman at aU, for she is too old to bo 
subjected to the chastisement of aktlping. which the 
term implies. Besides, as used 1^ Bums^ the term waa 
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owtftinlj applied to a yoaog cirl, a mera child, whom 
ho ealla '* wee Jennie^" who pM for tho pretonce and 
pvoteotioii of her grandmother in the daring adventnre 
' whioh she propoeed. To snch an one the epithet 
etelpieMmmer, miiehief-worker deterring to be eteipedf 
WM most appropriate ; and that the wai rach an one, 
and not a woman, will he evident to ererj one who 
nude the paaaage with ordinary intelligenee. 

Wee Jennie to her graaaie la js, 

Will ye go wi* me, Orennie f 
ni eat the apple at the ghue, 

I cat ftae anele Johnic.** 
She iniTt her pipe wi* ilc a Innti 
In wrath the wai aee ▼ap'rin. 
- She notic't na, an aixle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron 
Oat thro' that night 
*• Ye UttU akelpU4imm€r'7Laè I 
I danr Toa trr tic nwrtin, 
Ai seek the fotil Thief onie phMW. ~ 
For him to epae yoar foftiue.'' 

Mmme, Hattameem, et 14. 

Both Jbeipk and etelpte-Ummer are still in aoe in the 
Weet of S.; bat they are applied only to yoang people, 
and mostly to girls. 

SEEMLER, i. An attendaDt, a lacquey. 

Addit to SsiAHBLERy q. V. 

SEEMLIS, #. pi. Y. Skamble. 

SEILLET-BELL, s. V. Skellat. 

SEINEINO, adj. Thin, liquid, and muck 
boiled ; eldnking^ware^ liquid food, as soups, 
etc. y* Skink. 

Anid Scotland wants nae Ai n kin ^ wue, 

lliat Jaaps in Inggies : 
Bat if ye wish her ^tefa* prayer, 

Qie her a Hsggui 

Acnw, Aa BmffgU^ st & 

To SKINK, Sktnk, v. a. To cire or hand 
OTer, to add over and above, maae a present 
of. Addit. to Skink, q. v. 

**• • • thai sail eontent and pay to him ten li. 
• • • at the oompleiting^ ending, and Tpeetting of 
tÌM said ra( . • • and Tpoon his gnde warfcmane- 
■diip and gyding thai ekffnk him the tymmer of tiie 
anld mf." Bargh Recs. Edinboigh, 30 Sept, 1506;, L 
117, Reo. Soe. 

To SKLENT, v. a. To utter or give forth 
indirectly, to speak at one in a spiteful or 
sarcastic manner. Addit to Sklent, q. v. 

D'ye mind that day, when in a bin^ 
Wi' reekit dods aa^ reestit ^ìn. 
Ye did present yoor smoatie dÀiìl 

'ICang better folk. 
An' ekktUed on the man of Uzx 

Yoor spitefa' jokeu 

Bwm$^AMrt»i»iUDea, 

SKONSCHON, •• Scoinson or escoinson ; 
the interior edge of a window side or jamb. 
See Gloss. Archit Terms. 

** The dores and chimnayis to be marbillit, and the 
pend of the windowes and Aoneehonia to be weiU layit 
over with ane blew gray." Acct. for Fìùnting in 
Stirling Castle, 1628, Mait. Clnb Misc., iii. 372. 

O. It. eseoM, hidden, ooTered, pp. of «jeoasrr, to 
Ude^ oonoeal ; from Lat. oAscondiere. 

To SKOOG, Scooo, v. a. and n. V. Skook. 



Skoooit, Scoooit, part, and adj. Concealed, 
sheltered, shaded. 

Now here comes Forgsn manse amsng the trees, 
A oozie spot, wee] Mkoogit free the breesc 

it. LeigUon^ BapUetement o' ike Baim, 

SKOUGH, V. and a. Shelter. Y. Skook, 
Skuo. 

SKBEIIGH) Skrbech (ch gatt), Screech, 
adj. Sa:eechingy shrill, piercing. V. 
Sereigh. 

To SKRIP, Skripe, Skrap, Skrop, v. a. 
To mock; Honlste, 1. 67. V. Skirp, 

SCORP. 
The Bann. MS. has ekirp; the Asloan, sib^^e. 

To SKBYl^f, Skryme, v. h. To rush, dash, 
make a feint at ; Iloulato, L 67. Asloan 
MS. V. Skyrhe. 

O. Fr. eeerimer^ to fence, fight ; from O. H. Oerin. 
edrfftaMf to skirmish. 

SLABBER, Slubber, s. The slop or mud 
of roads in wet weather : also, the slosh or 
half-melted snow on roads when a thaw 
sets in. 

Slabby, adj. Same as Slabbery, q. v. 

SLACK, #. A soft or slimy place ; Sempill 
Ballates, p. 117. Addit to Slack, q.y. 

SLAID,s. A sledge. V. Skd. 

To SLALK, V. a V. Dict. 

This is a MS. form doe to the scribe writing (bjr way 
of contraction), 1*1; so as to resemble it. There is no 
■noh word. It shonld be elakk, rhyming with wcJtk of 
the prsTÌons line. 

This method of contracting the writing of doable 
long-letters was fnlly explained by Prof. Skeat in hia 
Address to the Philological Society in 1896. 

To SLAMB, Slam, v. a. To smear, as with 
lard or ointment: part. pt. nlamd^ slambj 
slam. 

With coistly faris, Incire and sabile, 
With stanis and perle innnmerable ; 
All gold begaine, a glorius growme, 
Siamb oner with faira and fyne perfwme. 

ito6 SUne'e Drtam, p. 4. 

SLAP, ado. Suddenly, unawares, unexpec- 
tedly: an imitative word, implying euaden 
appearance or change, as if at a slap or 
clap of the hand. 

let us not, like snarling tykes. 

In wrangling be divided ; 
Till, elap, come in an unco loon. 

And with a rang decide it. 

SumSf The Dun^riee Vclunieere, st. S. 

To SLATE, V. a. To set on, hound, incite. 
Addit. to Slate, q. v. 

** To elaie'* implies more than '*to let looee," an 
given by Jamieson. Comparison of the passage qnoted 
will confirm this. 

The etym. is not loeL elaeda^ but A.-S. aloBtoii, to set 
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dofi OB abaU or other aoioial, and hmioaa to hound, tn- 
«to. 8m iEIfrio'a livw of the SuDta, ed. 8ke»t, toL 
L fw tM^ L 72. 

SLAUGHTER^ adj. For slaughter, to be 
■ for food. 



**Vk doÈtchUr kow pMsuiff iMigii the bris • • •» 
% peiuùee { aod ilk f yve sheep cuming uey wyes, 
apenmee.'* Boixh Rect. Stirfiag^ 101^ p. 132. 



SLED, Slbad, Slaid, «• A sledge : a low cart 
witboat wheels used for the carriage of 
goods. 

" TVbAco, a ffecuH" Doncan*! Appendix Etym., ed. 
teaH E.D.8. 
loeL eiefAn Dan. abacte, Sw. afed^, a aledge. 

SLENEy t. Del. this entry in DiCT. 

8kak ia a miaprint for 9lifng€t a blow, in Pinkerton'a 
ofGaw. andOoL 



SLEDTH-HUND. Slewth-hund, s. V. 

DiOT. 

The ■qggeationi rmrding the origin of tieuih are on- 
antaUe. It iaaimp^ loeL a&M, track or traiL 

SUK, Sltke, adj. Such like, such, similar ; 
Bool Alexander, I. 783. 

Wnm. ▲.-& aMf-Ae ; M. Ooth. mealeiks. The latter 



ia gifea by Jamieaon aa the oriain of M0y2& ; bat thia 
ii a aiatake : it ia aimply the A. -S. èwiU^ which ia made 
vip of jwd and lie, 

SUE, adj. Del. this entry in Dicx. 

SBk ia a miareading of t2ileain Pinkerton'a Tenioa. 

To SUEE, V. n. To slide, slip, glide. 

The awad swapped on Ua swaoge and on the mayle tlita, 

AwmL ilfiAur, 48, 6,»Dottce US. 

To SUNG, S1.TN0, V. a. To cast, throw, 
dash, strike. 

Sung, Si«tno, Sltnge, $. A cast, stroke, 
blow. 

SLOGAN, «. V.DioT. 

OùgoM ia not a oormption of dunhome^ bat a more 
oomet form of it Indeed, $lughome ia a oorr. of 
aftyome, an old apelling of dogan^ a battle-cry : from 
GaM. Mmof^-fhairm, compu of duagh^ people, tribe, 
araqr, and gatrm, a call. Slttaome ia therefore not a 
bomatalL See ^layAora in Snppl. toSkeat'a Etym. 

To SLOEE, Sloik, v. a. To slake, quench, 
satisfy; also, to reduce, pulverize, as by 
throwing water on lime-shells: pret. and 
part. pt. slokiif ahikit. 

**. • with ane onaatiable drontht, qahilk echo 
eold aocht tloOt.'* Triala for Witchcraft, Spald. Misc. 
LaS^lMT. 

SLOT-STAFF, $. A kind of pike, or Jed- 
bnrgh-sta£F; Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 1561, 
p. 66» Mait C. 



SLOUN,#. V.DicT. 

iOotm cannot be connected with èhwhouiu^ aa aug* 
gmted. See nnder Sleuth-hund, Meet prob. from Icel. 
aUai, **a gaant and downiah boor ; " Vigfaaaon. 

SLUCHT, $. A kind of cloak or overcoat, a 
jnpe. y. Slug, Slogie. 

*'To Alex'. Checkam, commoun poist, fyre pnndia 
to help to by him a $lucKi of blew." Borgh Reca. 
Aberdeen, ii. 103, Sp. C. 

SLUGHORNE, s. V, Dicr. 

A dagkom ia not a horn at ail, bat a battle-cry : the 
etym. given ia therefore wrong. For explanation aeo 
OMer Siogan, 

To SMACK, V. n. To taste, or smell of a 
thing. 

" Renpio, to smeU or amack.'* Dancan*a Appendix 
E^rm., ed. Small, E.D.S. 

Smax, f. A taste, smell, taint 

* ** Sapor, a taist or tmadk" Doncan'a App. Etym., 
•d. Small, E.D.S. 

S&f AB ADGE, s. A kind of emerald ; also 
applied to any precious stone of an emerald 
colour; Alex. Scott's Poems, p. 15, ed. 1882. 

Lai. mmtragduMt aa emerald. 

SMATTBIE, 4. A large number, flock. Y. 
Smttrie. 

SMIDDIE-GUM, $. Small-coal used in a 
smithy. 

In Yarioaa parta of Soot, drosa or amall-coal for nae 
in amithiea and furnaces ia called gum, a cormption of 
chIm, which in aome dialects is eoam (Halliwelf). 

Brockett defines tmiddy-gum aa *'the refuse of a 
amith'a ahop, the fragmenta atruck off from the hot 
iron by the nanmier." 

To SMIEE, V. a. To cheat ; pret and part 
pt smikUj cheated. 

*' Beeana it ia weill knawin and fund that he nnikU 
and defrandit hia brother foiraaid, and did aiclyck to 
the said Nicoll hia brothir aone." Grievances of Ork- 
ney Append. IL Y. Smaik, «. 

SMlT, #, Infection, contagion. Addit to 
Suit, q. v. 

Smittlish, Smitlish, adj. Infectious, con- 
tagious. 

SMrniNQ-SiCKNESS, 8. An infectious disease, 
infection. 

**C<miagiO, an infection or wmiUing-dchHti.** Don- 
can'a Appendix Etym., ed. Small, ED.S. 

SMOUTIE, a^/. Smutty, black, begrimed : 
merely a poetic form of smutty. 

iyj9 mind that day, when in a bizi, 
Wi* reekit duda, an reestit gizz, 
Te did present your smouUe phiz, 

'Mang better folk, 
An' sklented on the man of Uzz, 

Tour spitefti' joke. 

BumM, Addreu to the JkiL 

SMOW, tf. and 9. Smile. V. Smog. 
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SNICK, Skick-Drawino. V. nnder Sneok. 

SNIPEy Sntfe, c. a kind of muzzle for a 
|H{^ which prevents it from eating the 
growing e(Nm ; Orkn. and Shetl. 

To Snips, Sntpe, v. a. To muzzle, to put a 
muszle on the snout of a pig. 

*' AiMiit the iwyn* of Papa, that thai aall be mtffpU 
and ruttit ia tjme of aiimmer and winter alio, to the 
•fleot ttiat the haiU nyeboura in thair grisa land and 
■wy be frie of thair akayth." Peterhin'a Notes 



Orkn. and Shetl., Appendix, p. 30. 

DUL aao^i^ a snout : cf . O. Do. wiave/, moòe/, dindn. 
d mMe^ mMe, a bill, beak. 



To SNIRTLE, Snurtle, v. r. Dimin. of 
niri; to kugh in a subdued, restrained, 
timorous, or mocking manner : to snirtle m 
OJi/# MUeve^ to snirtle secretly, to chuckle 
or smile slyly in mockery of a person. Y. 
Snirt. 

Wi' ghastly ee, poor Tweedle-dae 

Upon his honkers bended, 
And pray*d for grsoe wi' raefu' fkce. 

Am sae the qoarrsl ended. 

Bat tho' his little heart did grieve 
When roond the tinkler prest her ; 

He feign*d to ttnirUe in his aUeve. 
When thos the Caird addiess'd her. 

BumSf JoUy Beggan, 

8mUi^ of whieh miriU ia a dimin., is allied with both 
mmr aad snorf, and comee from Dan. meerre, to grin 
Uka a dog, or show one's teeth at a person. V. Skeat*s 
Sliym. Diet, under Sxbkr. 

To SNOWK, Snouk, Snock, v. a. To poke, 
mess into, or turn over with the nose, as a 
dog <Nr pig does : as, ** The pig's anowkin out 
the tatties.** AddiL to Snowk, q. v. 

Nae donbt bat they were &tn o' ither, 
An' onco pack an' thick thmther ; 
Wi' sodai nose whyles snolfd and snowkit, 
Whylss mice and moadieworts they howkit 

Bums, The Twa DogM. 

To SOANE, V. ffi. To sink down, settle down, 
fall into place and position, like a hewn 
stone in a building. 

**For aa Salomons many thousand artificers were 
•araraaed about the building of the materiall temple ; 
■o most we, the maoy millions of the greater nor Salo- 
Boaa men, be oocnpyed in making vp the spintuidl, 
and in ai|aairing oar selaes as the Lords lyaely stones ; 
that bei^g founded on all sides, we may Moant aright 
ia the Lords islare work, the which is oar edification." 
Blamo of Kirkbariall, ch. 15. 

The foUowimr interesting account of the etym. of 
thia word is by Pro! Skeat. 

'*Tba spellmg toane^ suggests an A.-S. form sd-nan^ 
from a baas erf-, Goth. sa«-, a strengthened form from a 
a root 8L Bat comparison with A -S. further suggests 
that the root should rather be SIG-, as there is a strong 
Tarb tigcM^ to aink down ; but no such verb as «i-an. 
The loss of j7 ia not uncommon, as in E. rain^ brainy A.- 
8. reya, hn^feik. This shows that the A.-S. equivalent 
d aoaae was tag^nan^ repniarly formed with the 
paanva or intransitive suffix -nan from aàg^ pt. t. of 
a^-oji, to aink. But as the A.-S. tdgnan is not 
taooidad, we must find its equivalent in other Ian- 
The Icel. form would be nig^na (not found). 



the SweiL wmld be sfa-na, and the Dan. »eg-ne ; ami 
the two latter are found. The Dan. «^ne, is to settle 
dawB, sink down gradually ; and the Swcd. sri/ao, 
Ihoa^ BOi given in the Tauchnitx Diet, appears in 
Widejprsn'a Diet (1788), with a by-form ugna, to sink 
4own. VWrther light ia thrown on the word by Swedish 
Dialacla. Thns, Kiets gives lùga^ to sink, with the 
derivatives ùgmi^ aHina^ to sink slowly down. These he 
OKplaÌBB by the mod. Swed. sfqna, Ucnce to wMine is 
to aink down gradually, to settle into a final position.** 
Froos the same root we have the forms to teg^ tag, 
mg, to shaken F''^''' ^^ settle down, as in filling a sack 
wil^ grain or flour. V. Seo, v. 

SOBES^ SoBiRy adj. Steady, industrious^ 
well-doing; as, **He was a douce, sober 
man,* a quiet, industrious man, or, a quiet, 
well-doing, working-man ; soòir foliUj Uie 
Mobor uUtU^ working people, the working 
class. Addit. to Sober, q. v. 

Thia Bcaaing of the term, which has not yet passed 
oat of nae, was overlooked by Jamieson. It occurs 
freqnentiy in onr Buivh Recs., especially in regulationa 
of ratea and ehargea for the community. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen, when fixing the 
•oiolnBents of the sacristan in 15Ò5, agreed to give 
him a aalary of ten merks yeariy, and that he should 
kava **of aoeidentia, of euery mariage, xviij<L, of 
hoaest or reche folkis, and zijd. of tobir/olku ; and of 
bavtysme, zij. penneis of honest folkis, and vid. of 
ao6tr follua ; and for making of eravis of the burial!, 
zvUj penneia of reche and honest U>lkis, and xijd of the 
mbir estait (alwaise, in all ther thre forsaidis, the pair 
and indegent to bo fre)." Buigh Recs. Aberdeen, L 
361, Sp. C. 

To SOO, V. a. and n. To sink or press down* 
V. Seo, Sao, v. 

SOHi, SOILL, t. Sill, base, bottom, 
support: ^the soillvf of the windob,** 
Bui]^ Sees. Glasgow, I. 348, Rec. Soc. 

A.-S. tgl, a base, support ; loel. and Swed. tglL 
SOIIr-BURD, SoiLLrBURDE, SOILBAND, 8. A 

strip of wood placed on the sill of a window- 
to keep out the rain. Ibid., I. 67. 

SOK, Sock, «. 1. A stock, frame, rest, sup» 
port ; as, ^ The gun needs a new sock,'* 

2. Surety, guarantee, backing, assistance: 
*^ to lay 9ok to a warrant,'' to find or obtain 
surety for a claim, i.e., security against loss 
or damage. 

To SoK, Sock, r. a. 1. To stock ; to fix or 
mount on a frame or support. 

** • , and als tba ordand the deyne of giltl to cause 
the Hambnrght man aok the g%»*ne at the blokhouao 
safficientKe with aue guid soun sok, one the townis ex- 
penais." Buigh Recs. Aberdeen, i. 222, Sp. C. 

2. To make sure or secure, to give or find 
surety against loss or damage : ** to sok to 
one^s warrant,*' to fall back upon one*s 
surety in case of loss. 

**That Theman, goldsmycht, sal sustene na scathe 
for the brekine of the saide ferthing [of a gold noble]^ 
hot deliner it agayn to the saide TLomas Rybume, and 
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hà Co ooBtant ThMMa of ▼ ■. vi d. agayn* that lie gaf 
Um lor il^ MO it was noebt laehfall nor lufficianda to 
mm §m pavaaot oa work, and the forsaide Thooiae 
iillMft td Ua waimode, sif bo hafe ony, til Yprioht 
bni." Bofgb Beoi. AbeiSeen, 1463, L 28. Sp. C. 

Tbo moaning of tho loot statement of too above 
*«ofd ia that llMMua vigbt fall back npon the person 
liooi whom bo cot the gold pieoo to free him from loo. 
^ Sok ia prob. abort for jeeor» O. Fr. tocors, saocour, 
aid. aapport^ which Bmgny records along with Mee&n 
and Mem% from Lai. meaurrere, to snoooar, sapport. 

SOLAND, SoLAND GoosB, t, V. Dict, 

Tbo o^ym. ghren bj ifarttn and Sibbald are certainly 
wiong : ttat given by Pennant, and adopted by Neill is 
ooRoet» bat not oomploto. Solan is simply Icel. stilan^ 
tbo gamiet : n standing for the def. article in the def. 
fom of looL Mla» a gMinot. V. Skeat^s Etym. Diet 

SOLE^ #• A term in 
flat bottom of the 
OL Golfer's Handbook. 

SOLEYINO, pari. V. Solyeino. 

To SOLPf SowLP, tf. a. and n. To steep, 
soaL drench ; pret. and part pt. tolpit ; 
Hoolate, L 957, 42. Asloan MS. V.Sowr. 

80NOATIS, SoNEOATis, adv. According to 
the coarse of the son. 
''Iftaditwilbo 



SOUSE, t. V.DiCT. 



golfing denoting ^ the 
head of a golf-club.'' 



yeir: tho bled of tho come 
growia witbenones; and quhan it growis aonegcUig 
abont. it wilbe ano gndo chaip yeir." Trials for 
Witeheraa. 1507« SpaUL Bfia.. L OS. 



SO'NSy a. piL A contr. form of iowens; 
buiUr*d 90 n$f sowens served with butter in- 
stead of milky formed the usual supper of a 
oountrjr comrany after the amusements of 
HaUoween; Bums, Halloween, st. 28. Y. 

SOWENS. 



Li bis note to this term Bums stated that huUer*d 
S9*n§ is always tho Halloween supper. It was so at the 
timo tbo fNMt wrote, and in the district with which he 
waa aeqnaintod ; but oven then sowens were beginning 
to giro plaoo to potatoeo in Tarious districts of Scot- 
land, and now they are alosoet entirely disused. IHie 
tunal sapper now is beat or mashed potatoes, or as 
tboy are nsaally called thampU UUUe*. 

SOO. Soo-BOAT| t. A small sqaare-stemed 
boat with a scull-hole, for towing after a 
larger one. is called a soo, or a soo-btxU; 
Orkn. 

SOOLEEN.t. V.DiCT. 

Dan. jofoi, from which Jamieson rightly derives 
Sbotl. tooteen^ means '* the sun." being the def. form 
of 0sn. 00^ sun ; en representing the def. article. A 
aunilar form is found in the word Solan, q. t. 



SOPS DE MAYN, s. pL Strengthening 
draughts or viands. Addit to entry in 

DiCT. 

fiOUC AND, SoucAK. 4. A single-ply straw- 
lope ; when the rope is two-ply it is called 
a ** simmond or nmmon»** 



"O. Vt» ooU, muM, ia derived from Lat. nom. iotìdui, 
like Ckarkà from Caroluo; bnt the Mod. Fr. son is do- 
rived from Lai. aee. solMlam.'' 8keat. 

To SOW. SouE. V. fi. To breathe, murmur, 
sigh: a form of Sough, but implying a 
lighter, gentler sound, as if it were a dimin. 
of that term: ^*The wind scarce towed 
amang the birks." West of S. 

SOW-TAIL. SoVs-TAiL. s. A spoiled knot 

in binding sheaves ; Orkn. 

In binding sheaves the ends of the straw band aro 
brought together and twisted into a particular kink ; 
and if that kink is not properly made, the result is a 
§ow*o-taiL Prob. so called from the appearance of tho 
band after tbo knot has slipped. 

To SOWF, ». a. A form of Sowth, q. v. ; 
Whistle Binkie, L 123. 

SPAC. Spak, adj. Quick, smart : used also 
also as an oJo.. short for èpaety^ spakly. 

His sdama he dede on al ao spac^ 
And heoge his hsrp opon his dac^ 
And bsd wel gode wil to gon. 

Or/to and Bewrodii, L 343. 

Kow sthir stoore on ther stedis strikia togedir, 
Bpvmss ont wpoMy with fperis in hancL 

Rom. Alexander, I. 7861 

Spac and epaeU oeear repeatedly in Will, and Wer- 
wdf. See Gloss. 

SPAIKIT, SPAKiTy part, and adj. Dried on 
ipaitSf i.e., bars or flakes of wood. like skins 
or hides for export. Y . Spaik. 

'* . • norskynnisjpaibir, norhyddiskippit»*'i.o.. 
neither dried skins nor salted hides. Burgh Bees. 
Edinbntxb, 1437-8» i. 6, Rec. Soc. 

SPAK. Spack, prei. Spoke, spake. 

Yestreen I met you on the moor. 
Ye spak as, bat gaed bv like ttoitre ; 
Ye geek at me becaoae I'm poor, 
S^t Sent a hair care L 
O Tibbie I hae seen the day. 
Ye wooJd aa been sae shy ; 
For bck o* gear ye lightly me, 
Bnt trowth I cars na by. 

Burnt, 

This form is still common ; and it is used in tho 
North of EogUnd also. V. Brockett's Gloss. 

To SPANYS, V. n. V. Dicr. 

Kot from O. Fr. emmottir, as given by Tyrwhitt^ 
bat from tbo shorter O. Fr. espanir, to blow, given by 
Cotgrave, which made the j[>art. pros, espaniaa-ant ; 
and this verb is not Gennanic, as Jamieson suggests, 
but has come from Lat. expandere. 

SPAR-HALK. 8. A sparrow-hawk; Bates 
of Customs. Haly. Ledger, p. 313; Hou- 
late. 1. 330, Asloan MS. Bann. MS. has 
Sperk Halk, q. V. 

SPART. Spkkt, Spirt, $. A dwarf rush : 
also, the coarse rush-like ^rass which ffrov/s 
on wet. boggy land. Other forms of the 
name are Sprat, Spreat, Sprit, q. v. 
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Spabtt, Sperty, Spiutt, adj. Full of 
fpart or rash-grass. V. Sprittt. 

SPAVIE, 9. Tho spavin; Bums, TIio la- 
ventory. 

Spayiet, adj. Spavined, having the spavin. 

0. Fr. eèparvain^ '*a ipavin in the leg of a hone';" 
Cotgr. But this O. Fr. form has eomo from the L. 
lAt. tparvariu; spftrrow-like, from the hopping or 
spanow-like motion of % hone afflicted with spavin, 
v. Skeat's Etym. Dick 

To SPAYN, Speak, Speane, Spbn, v. a. To 

wean: also to hinder, prevent, suspend: part. 

\it.8pat/ndfSpeandfSp€nt Addit. to Spain, q.v. 

** PtpeOo, to pat awsT, to matte, lacte depelUrt ; " 
Duncan's App. Etym., ei Small, E.D.S. 

Spaynino, parL and $• Preventing, suspend- 
ing, stoppage. Addit. to Spainino, q. v. 

" That nane of thame tak vpoun hand to tap nor sell 
darrer [i.e. dearer] . . vnder the payne of 

tpayning fra the occnpationn for yeir and day." Burgh 
Bees. Edinburgh, L IM, Bee. Soe. 

SPECHT, «. The speight, spite, or wood- 
spite, a kind of large woodpecker, better 
known as the popinjay ; Picus viridisj 
Linn. 

The Speeht was a pnrseTant, proude to apper, 
That raid befor the emperour. 
In acot of armoar 
Of all kynd of coloor, 
Gnml J and deir. 

BoìdaU^ L 334, Asloan MS. 

The SpUe is one of the Bain-birds. It is called by 
▼arions names, sacb_as the Awl Bird, High Hoe or 

Yaffle ; see 




- . „ renders "A 

Speight ; the rea-tayled woodpecker, or Highaw.'* 

SPEELIE-WALLIE, Speely-Wally, adj. 
and «• Same as Peelie-Wallie^ q. y. 

SPEENDRUT, 4. V. DiCT. 

To the note appended to this entrjr add : — 

The old sense of tpoon was a chip of wood, hence 

Mpeendrift means that the spray flew about Uko chips 

oriven by a storm. 

SPEET, Spbat, Speit, s. A spit ; Burgh 
Recs. Stirling, 1560, p. 72. 

To Spset, Speit, Speat, Spait, Spate, v. a. 
To spit, fix on a spit ; to stab or run through 
with a sharp instrument. 



He swoor by a' was swearing worth. 

To iptet him like a plii 
UnleM he wad from that time forth 



To iptet him like a pliver. 
bIsm he wad from that t 
Relinquish her for ever. 



Bunu, JoUff Beggan, 

To SPEIR trt, Speer in. Spier tVi, v. n. To 
go in and ask for; as, ** Speir in at father's 
as ye gang by :"* also, to call at a place 
to fetch something; as, *^ Speir in at the 
tailor^s for my coat. • 
(Sup.) E 2 



To Speir out, Speer out. Spier out, v. a. 
To search out, find out, or procure hy 
means of inquirv; ** to speir out men fitting 
to be employit, Burgh Kecs. Glasgow, LL 
157, Rec Soc. 

SPELDEU'D, Speldert, part. pt. Lying 
with the limbs stretched out: like a dog 
before a fire. Addit. to Speldbe, q. v. 

Hey t Willie Winkie, are ye oomins ben f 
The cat's tinging gray thrums to the sleeping hen. 
The i1og*s $pcliler*d on the floor, and disna gie a cocepi 
Bat hero's a waukrifo laddie that winna fa* asleep. 

Waiiam, MiUer, WUIU WinkU, st 2. 

SPELINO, 8. Del. this entry in Dict., and 
see under Spilling. 

To SPEN, Spebx, ». a. To spean, wean ; to 
hinder^revent, stop. Forms of Spain, 
q. r. West of S. V. Spayn. 

SPERD, Sperde, pari. pL Barred, shut. 
V. Spar, r. 

SPERGE, V. and t. Y. Spairoe. 

SPERK, 8. A spark ; a gleam of fire, but 
generally the merest gleam, as in the ex- 
pression, ^'No a 8perk on the hearth,^ im- 
plying tliat the fire has gone out: also, 

. eperk if fire, a small fire, as ''Bide a wee» 
an' ril put on a *8perk o* fire;*** hence, 
like spark in Eng., the least portion or de- 
gree, as, a eperk o* wit, eperk o* sense. 

Quhareby there hang a ruby, without faille— 

That as a tptrk of lowe, so wantonly 
Semyt bimyng ypon hir quhytè throte. 

Kingi* QHot r, st 4S, ed. Skeat 

SPIDARROCH, 8. Lit. spade-darg, a day's 
work with a spade, the extent of ground 
capable of being dug with a spade in one 
day. 

To SPIER, V. a. To ask, enquire. V. Speer. 

SPILLING SALT. V. under Salt. 

SPILLING, Spilltnoe, e. Failure, mis- 
take, loss; Awnt. Arth., L 253, Lincoln 
MS. V. Spill. 

MS. Douce, from which Pinkerton's version was 
taken, has tpeiing, which is prob. an error of the scribe. 
Jandeson rendered the term " iMtruction^** a meaning 
which makee nonsense of the passage. That entiy 
must therefore be deleted. Y. aptling. 

SPITTAL, Spittaill, Spittle, Spittal- 
Hous, 8. An hospital, leper-house. 

Than in aae maatill and aae bevar hat. 
With cop and clapper, wonder privefy. 

He opnit ane secreit yett, and out thairat 
Convoyit hir. that na man suld espy, 
Unto ane Tillage half ane mvie thairby, 

DelTverit hir in at the SpUtaUl hous. 

And daylie sent hir part of his almous. 

ifcMfyson, T99L Cresseuf, L 89L 
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Tlds it » oontr. form of katpUaÌ^ wkieh HtmyaoB 
MS in tho Mune poem. 

TlMÌrfor in lecreit wjm ys let bm ^ 
Unto yov Mo§piiaU at Um tooms 



To SPONE, V. a. To dispone^ bestow, ex- 
pend; part pt. $ponyt: a oontr. of dispone. 

**• • • to gmi ImB ft RifiMid lewTBt and the 
Iftjrf bo »pony( oB the pus qwar moat ned ia." Btugh 
PaoUea, 1460» p. 116, Rae. See. 



SPONGE, Spounoe, Spunoe, $. A brush 
made of hair, fine heath or heather, &c. ; 
Bates of Costoms, Hal/burton's Ledger, 
p. 829, 

Tbo Damo sponge waa formerly pTeB to aoy imple- 
■OBt oaed for cleaning deario^, or drenim^ aach aa a 
■mp^ broah, or beaom ; and Tanoiia artidea of that kind 
aio atill ao called : anch aa the bmah with which the 
artillery-man deana oat hia gun ; the mop with which 
a baker deana oat hia oven, ftc. And the act or pro- 
ocaa of deantng ia in each ease called tpomgUtg. 

Tho Batea o? Cnatoma of 1612 mention " «|ioi«^ or 
kmakoo^ of heather, of heath, and of hair ; naed rca- 
peetÌTdy aa deanera, aa head-broahes, and aa brnahea 
for weoTora or " for dichting of dothea." And what 
are now named apongea are there caOed "watter 
■poongeo for chirargeana,'* and are rated ai twenty 
anillinge the poand weight. See HaL Led., ppw 292; 

SPONTOON,#. A kind of half-pike carried 
bjr inferior officers in the army : hence, 
metaph. an officer : ** gilded sponioon^ 
gandjr officer. 

Wtom the gilded opontoom to the ftfe I waa ready, 
I aakcd no mors bat a sodger laddici 

Jmm^ JoUp Meg g miK 

Boma rapraeenta thia Jttle du rernmeni aa ready to 
wdoomo any aoldier from the gold«braided officer to 
the hnmbleat bandsman. 

Fir. oponUm^ tapowUm, a kind of half -pike, etc; from 
BaL optaUonet derived from /iptmiaret to bmk off the 
point, to blant; and that again haa come from Lot 
0» and pumgert^ to pierce^ prick. 

SPOBNEf part, and «. A form of tporing^ 
apnxring in the sense of hasting, hnnyin^, 
setting out on a jonmej, &c Enrat in 

DXOT. 

Oft in Bominis I rsid, 
••Airly 4ponM^ late tpeld.'' 

Oawan mnd <ML, 68, IL 

IMeto the entry in the Dicr. Jamieeon haa been 
aided by the anaaud form of the word, else he woald 
haTO raoognised the very common proverb here osed. 
Throog^oot Soot ita naod form ia 

nie mair haste the waor speed 
Qao* the tailor to the laag thread. 

flosMtimea it haa a alightly different form, and raw— 

The mair harry the less speed: 
like a taUor wi' a bag thread. 

SPOBT-STAFES, b. pi The sUtos or 
poles used in the game or sport of quarter- 
staff. 

•• Bemittia to Johnne Robeeonn, traveOoar, the aez- 
toao pandia for his nychtboarheid and bnrgeesbip^ in 
leapeet of the aervice done be him to the toon tho 
^ymo of hia Majeateia bdng in Scotland, in hambring- 



ing and taking agane to Edinbar|^ theipor< OUtfu and 
gownes.** Buigh Beea. Stirling, i Sept., 16H P- 172. 

SPOUSAGE, Spowsaqe, «. Wedlock ; the 
state or bonds of wedlock; fptnubreke^ 
tpotubreehf.^ eiàvltery; **brekarof«potMa^e," 
an adulterer or an adulteress ; Burgh Rec& 
Stirling, Stirling, 28 April, 1547. 

SPKAINGED, pari, and adj. Dotted, scat- 
tered, spread over. Addit. to Spbaikoed, 
q.v. 

The window's jprsàiflecf wi' icy stars. 

WkiiU BmkU, H dSO. 

SPBAWLS, $. pL A corr. of spalds, pieces, 
shreds, tatters ; lit. limbs : ^ rive to sprawls; ** 
Whistle Binkie, i. 352. 

SPREAOH, Sprecu, s. Lit. cattle ; hence 
prey, booty; Scott, Bob Eoy, ch. 23> 26. 
Addit. to Spbeith, q. v. 

SPRETTY, ac/y. V. SPRirrT. 

SPRING, s. The degree of suppleness that 
an instrument, or the handle of an instru- 
ment, possesses : used regarding a fishing- 
rod, the shaft of a golf -club, •etc, 

SPRING,/*. "Tak i spring o* your ain 
fiddle,** i.e., Follow your own plan and take 
the consequences. ' V. SPBmei 

ThÌM proverb ia addreaaed to persona who propoeo 
amne qaeatiooAble plan, or to thoee who reaiat good 
advice. { 

But sen ye think it easy thii^ ^ 

To moaot aboif the moon| 
Of yoor ain fiddle tak a tprwg^ 
And dance qaben ye haif done. 

Montgomorjf, Ckerrio mod Slat, st. 96. 

ff ' I can hear no remonstrances,' he continned, turn- 



Inff away from the Baihe, whoee mouth waa open to 
oaarvoo him ; ' the service I am on givea me no timo 
for idle diacassion.' *AweeI, aweei, air.' aaid the 



Bailie, ' yon're welcome to a tone on year ain fiddle ; 
but see if I dinna gar ye dance tiU't afore a'a done.' ** 
Sir W. Scott, Bob Boy, ch. 29. 

To SPRITN, V. ft. To apur, apring, rise, 
project. 

My heikis ar opnmimg he and haold. 

DunSetr, PotUkm ^ Orag Morten L 40. 

A.-S. opura, a spar ; Ger. opom : hence K spur, to 
press forward, ana «ptfni, to riae anperior to, aa *' to 
tpum delighta." 

SPULE, Spuil, s. a cope or pirn on which 
yam is wound for the weaver; Whistle 
iBinkie, L 353, Burgh Rec. Edinburgh, i» 
122, Rec. Sec. Errat. in DiCT. 

Kot ** a ahattle," aa Jamicaon defined it, bat tho 
cope or pirn which carriea the yam in the shuttle ; and 
the pirn whether filled or empt^ ia ao named ; that is, 
a spule ia a pirn for yam or a pim of joat, Beaides. 
the oopea or yam osed in thiead-making are called 
opmleo. E. apooÌM, 

SPURTLE-BLADE, s. A ludicrous name 
for a sword. Y. Spubtiix. 
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Itft taald 1m wm a aodgor bred. 
And tut wad imther &ii thao fled ; 
Bat BOW he's quAt the spwriie-bladi. 

And dog-ikin waUet, 
And ta'en the Antiquarian trade, 

I think they caU it 

Bunu^ Ùn Captam Orom, at k 

SPYNLE, SPTinrLEy $. A sptndle; mv^ 
ipynyUf the spindle or shaft of a corn-mill ; 
Burgh Recs. Frestwick, 6 Feb^ 1496. Y. 
Spinnel. 

To SPYEE, r. a. To search, ask. V. 
Sfere. 

SQUADER, •• A squadron, squad, set, 

'*Tha next tquader that oommea in are eaptainea of 
cheef." Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 19. 

O. Fr, e»quadref e$eadre, from Ital. ajnatfni, a 
■qoadron. 

SQCAHEy adj, A term in golfing, used to 
denote the state of a game which stands 
evenly balanced, i.e., when the players are 

anal in their count of holes. Gl. Oolfer*s 
emdbook. 

SRAL, *. V. DiCT. 

A miaprint in Pinkerton'a Teraion of Sir Gaw. and 
Sir Gal. torlralt which ia prob. a oomxption of Oriellet 
a kind of preciooa atone deacribed by Sir John Mann- 
devillo aa **a aton well acbynynge ;** Voiage, p. 48, 
•d. 1839. y. Gloaa. to Sir Gawayne. 

*' IrvUe, a kind of preciooa atone. " HalliwelL 

STABLE-MEAL, «. The liquor consumed 
in an inn by farmers by way of remuner- 
ating the innkeeper for accommodating their 
horses during the day : i.e., ètable-maiL 

When thon an' I were young and akeigh. 
An' aUMs-mealt at fairs were dreigh. 
How thou wad prance, an' 'snore, an' akreigh. 
An" tak the road. 
BmmB, The Farmer to hit Mare Maggie. 

8TADDLIN, Staddle, $. The foundation 
or stance for a com or hav stack ; also, 
the mark left in the grass oy a hay-rick 
which has stood for a long time on account 
of bad weather. V. Staddle. 

STAG, «. A stake, pile, fixed or for fixing 
in the ground: È. stake. West of S., 
Aberd. 

To Stag, v. o. To stake, to drive stakes in 
the ground; pret. and part pt sta^fftt^ 
staked, set on stakes, erected on piles; 
Burgh Recs. Aberd, II. 300. 

STAGGIE, «. Dim. of stag. 

Tho* thon'a howe-backit now, an' knaggie, 

I*Te seen the day, 
Thoa conld hae gane like ony Uaggie 

Oot-owre the lay. 
BttrnSf Th9 Farmer to his Man Maggie, 

STAEBAND, part. Staggering; Bob 



Stene*s Dream, p. 8j Mait 0. Y. 
Stakkeb. 

To STALE, Stail, v. a. To shun, avoid. 
v. under Mait 

That vttder core I got aic cheek. 
Which I might not remove nor neck, 
But eyther etail or mait 

Monigomerg, Cherrie and Stae, at IS. 

Cheeky etaitf and mate, are all cheaa terma. *' Bat 
•yther dcUl or mait,** meana, ** bat I moat either aoffer 
Stale-mate or check-mate," Le., I moat, in anycaae, 
get the worst of iL Stail ta aimply B. etale^ allied to 
wtatttMdetUi. 

To STALE, Stail, Stal, Stell, v. r. and a. 
To make water, piss; pret. itaildj Inter. 
Droichis, Bann. MS., 1. 54. 

" Item, gif on^ etal in the yet of the gilde or a|KMi 
the widl of the gild endnrand the ffild, he aaU gif iiijd. 
to the mendia." Lawia of the GiKl, ch. 10. Ancient 
l4iwa of Scot., Rec. Soc. 

LaL etillare, to drop, diatiL 

Stall, Stell, «. A pool or collection of 
urine, that which has been staled, 

STANCHER, Stanegher, Stanchel, ». An 
iron bar for a window. V. Stanssoub. 

To STAND for. Stand in for, v. a. To 
engage, be bound, come good for, war- 
rant. 

Thoa art ane Ummcr, I atoncf /or'dL ' 

Lyndeag, Three Eetaitie. 

Stand fin'd, atand for it. 

The ezpreaaion etand in for ia need when one party 
becomea auretv for another ; aa, ** He haa taan the 
farm, and bia brother aton'« in for him." 

STANDAR, adj. Always standing : **8tandar 
oliphant,** the elephant that always stands ; 
Kingis Quair, st. 156, ed. Skeat 

" The elephant waa aaid to have ouly one Joint in 
hia 1^, ao that he conld not lie down. He naed to 
lean againat a tree to go to aleep ; aee Philip de Thann, 
p. 101 ; Goldine'a tr. of Solinua, bk. i. c. 32 ; E. Phip- 
aon'a Animal Lore in Shakeapeare'a Time, p. 146." 



The use of thia verbal-adjective form ending in-«r 
er) ia in imitation of Qiaacer. In hia Aaaanbly 



Ibid., Note, p. 87. 

The use ot 
(Eag. er) ia J 

of Foalea we find *' the shooter ew," and " the biUier 
ook." See Gl. Kingia Qnair, p. 109. 

STANG, pret. Stung, did sting. 

This old protwite of sting is common in Mid. Eng. 

STANNEL, Stanel, Staxyel, Stonegal, s. 
Same as Stanghell, q. v. 

To STAUK, Stawk, v. a. and n. To stalk, 
to hunt game ; also, to walk with high and 
proud step : part. pr. etaukin, used also as a «• 
£. italk. 

The last Halloween I waa waakln 
My ^oukit aark-sleere, as ye ken ; 

His likeness cam ap the hoase staukin-^ 
And the very grey breeks o' Tun Glen I 

Bums, Tarn Olenl at 7. 
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To STEAL, V. a. A term in golfing meaning 
^to iMile an unlikely put from a distance.** 
GL Oolfei^a Handbook. 

To STEAVE^ Steve, Stave, v. a. 1. To 
alilbn, tiditen, acrew up; prct. and part. 
jL Memfidf Biavtd^ stiffened, made firm. 

I ffMnv «p mj tmpvr-ttring gajlf , 
Ab* wUIw a bit vene I do chant ; 

flor iMHi j« ksB. maun be wyU«, 
Vi walk vp tfa«r vnoo bit want 

W. W9imm^ The Cneo Bit WtaU^ st X 

S« To main ; ^ He Mteved his wrist and staved 
mj thnmb.'* Addit. to Steeve, v. q. v. 

8TEDABLE, adj. Helpful, ready to give 
Miriitince, y. Sted, Stede, r. 

**TIm Made TKomw aaU be Btedable to tba saida 
TraiiBiBantkiagia tbathabas ado.*' Bnivh Coca. 
Ab«dM% 14f7. i. 27» Sp. C. 

8TEEK9 Stek, Stik, «• A piece, as of 
doth. V. Sttckel 

STEEL-BOWED, Steut-Bowed, part. ^t. 
Aalricted, deroted, or set apart for a special 
mirpose ; guaranteed, assured, inviolate. V. 

SIUL-BOW-GOODS. 

**F«r •§ bj tha fostar-fRtbar-bood of sacb bigb 
9ttBm^ Oodi Altar-mana traaela in bia own tmeth 
Mgiil to ba SMl-heteed : ao tbesa giraat-good gifts of 
itara and gnaa doas plantif ally * promit tbat comfort 
va.* Bhim of KirkbariaUy Dadication. 



STEEPFAT, Stepfat, «. A vat in which 
malt is steeped : ^ Kyll and stepfat^ Burgh 
Bees. PeeUes, 1550, p. 204, Bee. Soc. 

A i f ft ' f aa l «aa alM caUad a maU-eoble ; bat oftan it 
wmùaàf '^AcaMe." Saa nndar Cobl^ CoUe. 

To STEKUi, r. a. To straw, scatter, 
spiinkle; part pt. itekilUde. 

1m aldt WW ba itaflbde, tbat tteryn was on stedci 
Alls af sIsnjB af golda, tbat iU i nU ed M was on straya. 

AwnL Atik., I 80a 

Tbia Bay ba a aarr. of ttntìe^ gtriMt^ to atraw ; bat 
Iha oostoai ralbar saggasts its eonnection with M. £. 
to atidi IB, inaart, inlay, of which bUMI may ba 
a. Hsaaa sCidfc/y, rongh, prickly, on acconnt of 
paiata ar abjaets insartad or inlaid. 

STEMS, Stesi, «. A glimpse. V. Styme. 

STENCHER^ Stexser, Stensel, $. V. 
Stanssoub, Stengheu 

To 8TENTE, Steyxe, Stex, r. a. and n. 
To atretch, extend. Forms of Stend, q. v. 

A giy gians dobs tbat wUl nocbt stenyc 

Wowing qf Jok a»d Jennjf. 

To STEP, Stap, Stope, v. o. To step over, 
pass by, miss^ neglect, leave out: syn. to 

w•s^^^• 

Ib Saai. Wnba bag a|(o, tba common minstrel or 

I aappbsd with dmner daily by the inbabitanta 

B ; aiad ba was directed by the magistrates 

**to kip BBBe." In tba list of instractions mven to the 

ObMgmr BUBstrala in IGOO, one was,— •*Item, that 



Mar 

In rot 



thai tiojie na Crieman that is habia to gif them ordiner, 
nor tok syluer fra ano to pas to ana vther." Burgh 
Bacs. Glasgow, i. 207, Rec. Soc 

A.-S. jfrapaa, to bereave, deprire; O. H. Ger. 
tih^am^ to deprive of parents, to deprive of anything 
▼alnable to one. 

To Step-bairk, Strp-barne, v. a. To treat 
with partiality, dinfavour, or unkindness ; to 
exempt from favour, benefit, or advantage. 

"And if otherwise it were, why doc they .o 
partially tiep-barne the pnrsse-uiiscrablo poore from 
aacb a soal-helpe ? *' Blame of Kirkbariall, cb. 10. 

STEROP, «. A kind of hawk ; Ploulate, 1. 
652. 

STEWTII, Stewthe, «. Theft: Burgh 
Bees. Stirling, p. 134. A form of Stowth, 
q. v. 

To STICK, V. a. To stab, kill, murder: 
pret. and part. pt. stickit; part. pr. sticking 
used also as a «., as, ^ I wadna trust bitn 
wrf the stielin o' a cawf." 

A.-S. Jltciaa, Da. §leken, to atob. 

Stickit, Sticked, part. pa. Stabbed, mur- 
dered, assassinated. 

'* . • tba corps of atiched Twouin to ba both bathed 
and balmed ; " BL of Kirkburisll, cb. xiv. 

STIDDIE,«. An anvil V. Study. 

** InctUf a smith's Hiddie,*' Dancan's App. Etym., 
ad. Small, E.D.S. 

STBIY, STEDIMY, «. A tei-m in golfing 
to express the predicament in which a player 
is placed when he finds that his opponent's 
ball lies in the line of his put. 

Ptob. a oorr. from E. item, to check, stop, block, 
which has coma from A.-S. tia/n, ttefn, siemn, the stem 
of a tree : " from the throwing of a tree-trunk into a 
river, which checks. the cnrrent. So Icel. ttemma, 
Dan. ttemme, to dam np, from Uemme, trunk. Skcat'a 
Stym. Dictb 

To STINT, Sttnt, v. a. To scrimp, curtail, 
stunt, impoverish; West of S. Addit. to 
Stint, q. v. 

ia still so ased in the West of Scotland ; aa in 



tba common sayings, ** Stint the belly to deed tha 
back ;" "It's ill hain't to atini a bairn in his brose ;» 
** A aanless simmer aiiHÌs the corn.** As the following 
antcy showa the torm was so ased in the time of Burns. 
It ia tba same as £, siint, M. E. $tinian, but it has a 
wider range of meaning and application. 

Stintit, Styxtit, part, and adj. Scrimped, 
curtailed, stunted ; and in some applications 
it implies small and grudgingly given, as in 
the expression, '' a poor »tintit wage.** Cf. 
K itintei 

** Fra itimUi mest comes reatU growth," ia a common 
adage in the Wast of S. 

Bat now the cot is bare and cauld. 
Its branchy shelter is lost and gane. 

And scarce a ttiniit birk is left 
To shiver in the blast its lane. 
Burnt, Destruction o/Drumlanrig Woodt. 
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Thai §lh4 and i<«jil mnr closely oonnected may be 
MO from the following. M. E. tiÌHÌan, to thorten, 
eat aliort, Ium eome from A.-S. tiwUan, fonned from 
MmiUf tUÌpià, ebort of wit ; mod 0. Swed. ttynta, to 
shorten* has eonae firom MtHHi, short, small, cut short. 
Skeat. Etym. IXet. In fact, A.-a y is the regiUar 
matatioa of «. 

8TIRKAP. «. A hook, chain, or rod by 
which an article is suspended: ^thre 
§iirrapù for the lampys ;'' Register of Vest- 
ments, &c.f in St. Salvator, St. Andrews, 
Mait Clab, Misc. HI. 205. E. ttirrup. 

STITHILL, adv. Del. this entry in DiCT., 
and take the following one instead. 

To STITHIL, Stithìll, Stitele, Stiohtle, 
V. fu To exert oneself, to toil, journey, 
Toyage, press on ; also as a v. a., to dis- 
pose, guide, manage, rule. 

M oay witgB oar ths sea to the cite socht : 
Schipmen oar the streme thai stithil full straught, 
With alkya wappjos I wys that wes for were wroght. 

Oawan and OoL, L 40a 

Jamieeon evidently misunderstood this pasMige, and 
bis failure, if not caused, was at least confirmed by 
leading MUkU as an adj, or ailv. V. Dict. 

In its active sense it occurs repeateiUy in the Green 
Knight^ and in Boai. Alexander, L 195, 589, 2298. 

To STIVEL, Stiitle, v. w. To stumble, 
stagger ; to walk or work like one stupified ; 
part. pt. sUvelU, tiijilit: al to-stiffilitj com- 
pletely staggered or confounded ; QoK and 
Gawane, st. 49. Y. Stevel. 

STOCK, «. 1. A plant of colewcrt or kail, 
cabbage, etc 

The itockt palled by persons holding Halloween were 
whole plants. 

2. The head or top of the plant, i.e., the edible 
portion is also called a stock : '* Bring in a 
guid kale-itoei, and a weel-filled cabbage- 
9toek for the bioth the day." 

Jaraieson's defin. of a 9tock is not the one generally 
used. V. Dicr. 

8. A stand or rest. The block or table on 
which a butcher or a fishmonger cuts up 
his goods; Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, I. 114, 
B. K. Glasgow, L 64. Also, a hold, handle, 
stalk. Addit to Stock, q. v. 

Stockit, Stokit, pari. vt. Fitted with a 
stock or stalk : mounted. Y. Stok. 

presented vnto thame aoe bell, new and 



atoekU^ quhilk he frielie gevis and mortifies for the vse 
of the grammer schole." Burgh Kecs. Aberdeen, ii. 
395, Sp. C. 

To Stock-Band, Stok- Band, v. a. To 
mount, fix, and bind a gun on its stock : 
generally applied to the fixing of a cannon 
on its carriage. 

"[I^he provost, bailiei^ and council] ordanis Jhone 
Harwod, theasarar, to oaus Uok band and mont the 



townis artalyeie, now presentle lyond in the end of the 
kirk, and to by an<l cans fumis all thincis necesssr 
thairte^ to the effect the samyn may bo m re<ldines 
preparit and leperallit in cats onye foraiie inemyis wald 
earn and persew this burgh,** &c. Buigh Recs. Edin., 
9 July, I5S7, Recs. Soc. 

AH the varieties of stock, implying a stick or stalk, 
staff, stess, stump, block, table, frame, stand, etc., may 
be referred to A.-S. ftoce, a stock, post ; Ger. dock, 
Dutch «<o£, Icel. ttokkr, Dan. Hok, Sw. tiocL See 
Wedgwood, and Skeat 

STOFE, «. A stove, vapour-bath. Addit 
to Stovk, q. V. 

*' Vmmrarimm, a hot Uqfe/* Duncan's App. Etym., 
•d. ttoMl], E.D.8. 

STONEGAL, s. A kind of hawk. V. 
Stanchell. 

To STOO, Stou, v. It. Same as stound; 
and as applied to the sense of feelings to 
ache^ smart, thrill ; ^ My finger's »tooin wi' 
the pain ; " as applied to the sense of hear- 
ing to soand, resound, clang, thrill ; pret. 
ttoaii^ 9iou*t; part. pr. stooùij stouin. Y» 
Stound. 

O meikle bliss is in a kiss, 
Whyles mair than in a iieore : 

Bat was betak the stou in smack, 
I took aUnt the door. . 

Song, The kisi akint the door, 

"SEoom mmaek,,'* loud sounding kiss, or, as Bums 
called it, *« a okefpin ki«$ ; *' see The Jolly Beg^n. 

Stoo, Stov, «. Acute pain experienced in 
stings or throbs; a sting, thrill, or throb 
of pain; also, the feeling produced^by a 
shrilly piercing sound. Same as Stound, 
q. V. 

STOOBIE, adj. Bestless, romping, frolic- 
some, y. Sture, Stoor. 

Wearied is the mither that has a ttoorie wean. 

WiUiam Miller, WiUio Winkie, st S. 

STOUT, STOOT,a^'. Stout-hearted, haughty, 
defiant; also, daring. 

iSSleaf k frequently so used in Scot ballads. 

And they hao auarreird on a day, 
Tdl luujorie s heart grew wae ; 

And she said she'd chase another love. 
And let young Benjie gae. 

And he was ttotU and proud-hearted. 

And thought o't bitterlie ; 
And he's gane by the wan moonlight 

Ts meet his Haijorle. 



"Oh wha has done thee wrang, sister, 

Or daied the deadly sin T 
Wha was sa fioul, and fear'd na dout. 

As throw ye o'er the lion ? " 

Ballad, Toung Bny ic 

STOWIN, part pt A poetic form of atounif 
stolen ; Alex, ikott's Poems, p. 25, ed. 1882. 

To STRAIK, Stbeik, Strek, r. o. To strike, 
start, begin, commence: part. pres. 
straHin^ streilw, atreìdng^ used also as a #., 
as in ** the straikin o* the licht " (ie., the 
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break of day), **the Hrekin o' the plows'* 
(Le., when fannen begin to plough, or, the 
oommenoanent of qpring). Addit to 
Stbaik. 



iloarii to W maid and ehottng per- 
patiudM to Tw/ jeirlie ia tynm eaming all properteia 
.and oomnMNiteta perieayiig to the libeiie and fredom 
of bmgk at tha Mrekmg m tiie plewia yerelie, betwix 
flaaet Loeaa daj and Meiiymea, and at harrowia 
jCrdUM, gif ony thairof be tolit be nyohtbonria adia- 
«enl^ tnal the aamin may be reaiatit in tyme." Boigh 
Bm8. Pceblea, p. 218, Kee. Soc 

The ▼ariooa entriea of Straik ought to be oombined, 
aa they preaent mere Tarietiea of meaning: 

Straik, Strake, Strek, ». ^ 1. A handful of 
flax in proceee of dressing: and when 
dressed it is made up into a small roll or 
bundle, called a strait, or a straik o* lint. 

v. Streik, Stbeek. 

S. A streak, line, trace; as, ''a sttytik o* 
bluid : ** a small quantity, a ver^ little, a 
mere handful ; as, ** Gie the puir body a 
•Imtto'meaL" West of S. 

Straik o' Day, Streik o* Light, «. Day- 
break, dawn of day: ''He was up by 
strmi o* day/* ' Another form is street o' 
dojf. 

To STRAIT THE PIN, Streek the Pm. 
To tighten the temper-pin of a spinning- 
wheel, keep it at the right pitch, which im- 
plies close attention to the spinning ; hence, 
the order, ** strait or street Hiepin!^ meant 
attend to your spinning mind your work. ' 

AoM Inekie myi they're in a creel, 
And ledda them vp, I trow, fa' weel, 
Criei. " lames, occapy your wheel. 
And 9traU HUpin." 

JTciM, The Ftarmer^s Ea\ it 1& 

'*Afild laokie,** the mistrem of the hooae. 
**Bedds tiiem up," latea or aoolda them lor their 
trifling: 

STREANE, V. and «. Strain, sprain. V. 
Strxind. 

**ArMm», to dretme^ or wring.** Doncaa'a App. 
E^ym., ed. Small, B.D.S. 

STREOHT, Strtcht, part. pt. Bound, 
attached; Houlate, L 652, Asloan MS. 
V. Strick, v. 

STBEIPILLIS, s. pL ^ Strapples, small 
straps; ^Ane sadiil with streipillis!* i.e., 
stirrup-straps, Aberd. Beg. Cent. 16. Errat. 
in DiCT. 

Hot ifimrpi, aa anggeeted hy Jamieeon, bat atrapa 
for stirrupa : and verr prob. they were called ÈmaU 
Mrapt to dbatingniah them from the larger atraps for 
keeping the eaodle in poeition. There may or may not 
haTO been atimipe along with them. 

Simply a dimin. from E. itrap, as in Jamieson'a firat 
ation. 



bed ; Burgh Bees. Edinburgh, I. 91, Bee. 
Soc. y. Strek, Streik. 

STBEEIN, Streikin, #. V. under Strait, v. 

To STBET, V. a. To bind by promise or 
oath, astrict; part pt. stretit, bound, 
astricted, constrained ; Spald. Club Misc., i. 
95. V. Strait. 

STBINCATES, «. pL Jewels, trinkets; 
** tresour, strineates, and artalyery ;** Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, 1489, 1. 45, Sp. C. 

Perhapa a oorr. of irmheii^ from O. Fr. treneher, to 
cat, canre, of which Bnrgov givee as prov. forma 
trenear, trinehar, irinqnor. Cf. Sp. trinchar, and Ital. 
irmekare, to cnl; canre. For further diicawion aee 
Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

STBOAN, V. and *. V. Stroke. 

To STEOW, V. a. To scatter, spread, cover 
over; part, pt strount, strewn; Kingis 
Quair, St. 65, ed. Skeat. 

A.-S. sireowiam, Gotb. Mranjan, to ttrew, scatter. 
CL Lat. MranuM^ atraw, lit what is scattered. 

STBUDEE, Struther, Stroudyr, Strow- 
DER, s. Lane, avenue, walk ; Burgh Bees. 
Peebles, p. 180. V. Strothie. 

This term ia need in varioos districte of Scot, and ia 
generally applied to a long^ straight lane or conntry* 
load near the bank of a river. 

STBYCHT, parL pL V. StrecAt, Strick. 

STBYND, Strtnde, s. A strum, a sullen, 
surly, or pettish fit : same as Strunt, q. v. ; 
Dunbar and Kennedy, L 55 ; also, perver- 
sity ; Alex. Scott, p. 16, ed. 1882. 

STBYND,*. V.DiCT. 

**8trpid, in the aenae of 'race' or 'disposition,' is 
from A.-S. ttrynd, race, aa stoted in Dicr. But 0. Fr. 
eUraine is from a Frankith equivalent of it, not from 
Lat extradw, as Roquefort suggested." Skeat 

STUDE, pret. Stood, did stand. 

Similar e ~ 



Similar ezamplea of « for Eng. oo are found in gtide, 
nuu* 



8TBEK-BED, Streck-bed, s. A folding 



STUSIPIE, s. Dimin. of stump : applied to 
a worn quilL 

See I wt paper in a blink, 

And down ^ed 9tumpU in the ink. 

aanu^ Bp. to Laprcdi, 

In another epistle to the same friend Burns uses the 
word aa an adj., meaning much worn, blunt :•— 
See mT auld stompie pen I gat it 

Wi' muckle wark. 
An' took mj jocteleg aa' what it 
like ony dark. 

The aboTO meamngp are additional to those gÌTen by 
Jamieeon. 

STY, Stie, Stee, s. a narrow way, lane^ 
path; a ladder; Bom. Alexander, L 5064» 
2481. AddittoSTT. 
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STYEN,t. V. DiCT. 

The ttym. given for this term does not explun the 
flud Ik The A.-S. niune was tUqema^ risiiig, from the 
pftrk pree. of digmi, to aicead, nae. It was ased m 
' ihort for dlgend edgt^ rieing eye, which in M. Eng. 
became oormpted into ttuamye^ m if it meant **ttjfon 
eye** I and afterwarda by dropping aometimes -ye, 
■ometimee -onye. it became wt^fon, ana «^y. See Skeat'a 
Btym. Diet, a. ▼. S^. 

Thia explanation aooonnta for the expreaaion atill 
oommon, "^aityontke eye." 

SUAIF, SwAiFy adj. Suave, sweet, pleasant. 

Btoanae I faad hJr ay so noeUff 
8ic favovr to that siMit I gai^ 
That ay I aall hir hononr ttàf. 

And ichame-coDMÌll j 
And for hir lake lufe all the laif 

With UttUl deill. 
AUx. SeoitM PMaM, (i 93. ed. 1882. 

SUAKE, SwAR, s. The neck. Y. Swabe. 

SUBELL, SuBBELLy 9. A form of Isobel ; 
Bargh Bees. Olasgow, L 245, Bee. Soc. 

SUD, preL Should ; commonly written suld. 

SUDAB^ «. A napkin ; a portion of the fit- 
tings of a chnrcn altar ; Bees, of Old Dun- 
dee, p. 559. E. iudary, 
Lat. awfartum, a napkin : from tudart^ to aweat. 

SUEBDOME, 9. V. under Sweer. 

SUFFEBAGU, «. Suffrage; service or 
prayer for the dead. V. Suffrage. 

** . • tira markia of obit ailuer to be uplift and 
tane to the feftchaplania yeirly for naffer atjh to be donn 
for the aanllis of wmqahill AUexander, lord Elphiu- 
■feonnand Sir Johen Elphinatoan hia fader, of ane land 
and tenement liand in the Bakraw.'* Bargh Reca. 
8tlriing,U Oct, 1521. 

Thia term moat prob. repreeenta the local pronanci- 
alion of Mfjferaye, a form of n^fragt. The population 
of 8tirlin|; waa at that time chiefly of Celtic origin 
and familiar with Gaelic ; hence the peculiar termina- 
tioB of thia word. 

SUFIAND, SuFiANT, adj. Sufiicient, suit- 
able; Burgh Bees. Peebles, 1456, p. 116, 
Bee Soc. 

A ooUoquial and equivalent contr. fonn of st^j/Uand, 
which oecura in Barbour, i. 368. Cf. Fr. sujfire, which 
may have been Ensliahed aa ntfjf, £. sufiee ia not 
frooi the infinitive, but from the atem of the part. prea. 
fl|^a-an^ 

SUOET, SUGGET, 9. A subject. 

SUMMEBINQ, Sombierino, 9. An old 
border custom of making hunting excur- 
sions into England during the summer 



Thoae gypay adventnrea, well outlined in the follow. 
ing extract, were gradually put down after the union 
oCtheCrowna. 

** Quhairaa aindrio of the Ellottia and Armcttraoffis 
in LIddiadaill and aome other partia of the Middle 
Bhvria of thia Hand continewia ane anld cuatome 
fwhiche wea formarlie keepit be thame whill aa these 
Middle Shvria were divydit under the govemament of 
two aevenul free Princea), in the aommer tyme repair* 
ing to aome of these boundia that belong to thia 



kinfdome, and thair in hoatile manor making thair 
■tay and reaidence thay deatroy the game, cuttis the 
woddia, and utherwayea eommittia auche inaolenciea 
aa oould not be weUl borne with yf tboe« boumlia wer 
still ane bordour, and aoold noway be auflierit in the 
very middia of this oure kingdom. And thairfore ouro 
pleaaour and will ia . . . thair forbearing ony 
snche lyke Bommerimg heirefter, uuder greate pecuniaU 
Danea,''^ete. Letter of Jamea I., 12 April, 1606, Privy 
l)ouncil Recorda, vol. viL p. 469. 

SUMQUHILE, SwMQUHYL, adv. For some 
time, at one time, some time ogo. 

" Deponyt that he hym self twk nemqvhvl ta the 
Rwd servys tha iiij.a. of the aayd landis. Burgh 
Boca. Peebles, 1460, p. 136. 

SUN-HOBLOGE, SoNB-nOROLAGE, t. A 
sun-dial ; '* to draw and mak dyellis or 90ne 
harolagu;^ Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, IL 158, 
Sp. C. O. Fr. horloge. 

SUPCLIE, Supple, 9. Support, backing; 
in the sense of takinfr part with or lending 
aid to another. O. Fr. tupplcer. 

*' Forsamekle as the forMÌd lorde ia oblist till wa 
in manteiiance and ntppHU to keipe wa in oure f redomea. 
and infeftmentia for certaine termea." Burgh Raca. 
Aberdeen, 1462, L ^ Spu C. 

SUBCOATy Surcote, 9. An upper garment 
worn bj females, a dress or ornamented 
kirde. Errat. in DiCT. 

In his treatment of thia word Jamieaon baa confused 
the atcrvoal and the mrktL The sarkei, dimin. of sart^ 
waa a portion of dress worn by both men and women i. 
but the wtcoat waa worn by women only, and it waa 
plain or ornamental acconfiiij; to the rank of tho 
wearer. It ia thua deacribed tnr Planche in hia account 
of female coetume in the twelfth century : 

" Over- the loog robe or tunic is occasionally seen » 
shorter garment of the aame fashion, which answera ta 
the description of the ntper tunica or sur coie, first 
mentioned by the Norman writers. In the illuminn- 
tiona it ia chequered or apotted, most likely to repre- 
sent embroidery, and termioatea a little below the knee 
with an indented border. This waa the commencement 
of a fashion againat which the tirat statute was promul- 
gated bv Henry IL at the close of this century, but 
which defied and aurvived that and all aimiUr enact- 
menta." Brit Coetume, p. 81, ed. 1874. 

Ami aae turcote the werU long that tyde. 
That semyt [volto me of dlttene hewis. 

KÌMffÌM giMu'r, St 160, ed. Skeat 

To SUBFLE, SURFEL, y. a. To overcast, ta 
gather or spread a wider edge over a nar- 
rower one : hence, to ornament or adorn 
with trimmings, edging, or embroideiy; 
similar to purfle^ q. v. 

SURFLE, Surfel, Surfelixo, SuRFLiyo, 9. 
An overcast ; a trimming, edginc^, or em» 
broidery ; a border or edging oT ermine, 
sable, &c.; the hem of a gown. V. 
Purfle. 

SUBGET, 9. Errat. for Suget. V. DiCT. 

Thia ia, aa I suspected, a miareadiug of èwjtt in Pin- 
kerton*s version. The Lincoln MS. reada •ugtUe^ 
Jamieaon'a note must therefore be deleted. V. Smgei, 
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SUKBEGENIE, Suurboisnuie, Surre- 
OENBY, «. Surgeryi the craft of a surgeon. 

** • • • oar Mid erafi of Surrtffenie or Barboiir 
crmft" Seal of Cause to Barbera, Bargh Reea. Edia- 
borgh* L 102, Rea Soo. . 

** • • • and that na barboar, maister aor aeraand, 
^ within this bargh hantt, riie, nor exeroe the oraft of 
8urr90emrie withoat he be expert and knaw perfytelie 
the thingis [belonging to the craftl." Ibid. p. 103. 

O. Fr. chirurgien, ** a sargeun ;* Co^. 

SUTE, $. Soot, smut, blacka 

**FHUgQ, sttte." Duncan's App. Etym., ed. Small, 
£D.S. 

SUTHBON, adj. Southern; English. 
Addit to SOUTHROX, q. v. 

Well ting aald Coila's pUina and fells. 
Her moont red-brown wV heather beUSb 
Her banks an' braes, her dens an* dells, 

Whers glorious Wallace 
Aft bore the gree, as story tells, 

Vrae ait&nm billies. 

Bums, To W, Simmn, OchHine, 

SWAIF, adj. Suave, sweet V, Suaif. 

SWAIRD, 9. Sward ; Buma 

To SWALL, V. n. To swell, enlarge : pret 
and part, pU dwald^ swale; still common. 
V. SWALD. 

SWANE,«. Sweden. 

*'The said Jamea weddit ane tar barrale that the 
Qnene grace of Yn^Iand said mary the King of Swtate*'* 
Bnr^^ Bees. Peebles, p. 262, Roc Soc. 

SWANK, adj. "Stately, ioUy;" Bums: 
well biit, erect, and bold ; and when 
applied to a person it means well-formed, 
good-looking, manly; West of S. Addit 

to Swank, q. v. 

Jamieson is certainly wrong in his statement that 
Bnxna has improperly explained this word : for it is 
■till in common use with the meanings which Bams 
attached to ik Nay, more : in the passage from Fer- 
gnson quoted as proof against him, the mcd must be 
jwcepied in Bnmrs sense. Look at it — 

ICair hardy, souple, steeve, an' MasaJ^ 
Than erer stood on Tammy's shank. 

If twank here means ** Umber, pliatd^ a^À^" •* 
Jamieson says, then it has exactly the same meaning 
M soMplf with which it is joined, and the line is a 
weaUmg whose testimony is worthless , but let èìpank 
mean daidy, as the author no doubt intended, and the 
Bna beoomea one of which even Burns would not be 
ashamed. Besides, whatever may be the meaning 
which the word has elsewhere, we must grant that 
Bums knew the |>recise nense in which he usisd it, and 
that he expected it would be understood by his readers 
m that sense; and surely we may accept his word 
lor it 

Moreover, the term noaniinff, which is similarly 
applied, and which is still common in varioos districts of 
Scotland and of the North of England, means "great, 
laige, strong and strapping, hearty." See Diets, of 
HaUiwdl aid Wright, and Gloss, of Brockett, Atkia- 
■CO, Feacock. 

ToSWARE,v.a. To speak, declare, answer; 
Bom. Alexander, 1. 674. 

A.-S. sverMM, to swear ; also, to speak, declars. 



SWDOUR, s. A sudary; Mait. Club. 
Hisc, m. 204. y.Sudar. 

SWEAT-HOLE, t. A pore of the skin. 

"Poms, a sweat-hole;** Duncan's App. Etym., ed. 
Small, E.D.S. 

SWEER, SWEIR. Stcetr^utf unwilling or 
difficult to turn out, hard to dmw : a term 
applied to a veiy lazy person. 

And for ane jack ane ragged cloak has tane ; 
Ane sword noeir-oui anorusty for the rain. 

PrieHUo/Petblea: 

SwEER, SwElR, a. A lazy time, a short rest 
during working hours, such as field* 
labourers take between meals ; Forfars. 

To SwEER, SwEiR, V. n. To be lazy, to rest 
for a short time during worldug-hours ; 
** Come, let's sweer now," ie., let ua have a 
short lazy. 

SwEERDOM, SUERDOME, a. Laziness, un- 
willingness to work. 

For thi eosampil ma be tane 
Of this haly mane, sanct Niniane, 
Sucrdome and idlenes for to lie 
And sgano al wite wicht to be. 

BarboMT, Legends of (he Saints, 

Cf. A.-S. siMT, IceL trarr, Ger. sehwer, heavy, diffi* 
cult. 

SWIME, SwYME, 8. Forms of sounij the 
relative proportion of cattle or sheep to 
pasture, or vice versa ; Corshill Baron Court 
Book, Ayr and Wigton Arch. Coll., iv. 152. 

SWING, 8. A term used In golfing to denote 
the circular sweep of the club when the 
player is driving. 61. Golfer^s Handbook. 

SWINGEOUR, Swinger (g soft), 8. A lazy 
lounger; so lazy that he recmires to be 
swinged or whipt to his work ; ^urgh Recs. 
Glasgow, i. 291, Rec. Soc. V. Swinge. 

SWINGLE, Swingle-tree, e. The movable 
part of a flail, which strikes the grain: 
more frequently called the eouple^ and by 
Bums called ììlq fiingiti'tree. 

SWIPE, 8. In golfing, a full driving stroke. 
GL Golfer^sHandbook. Addit to S wipe, q.v. 

SWISCHE, 8. A drum; Burgh Bees. 
Peebles, 1672, p. 336, Rec. Soc. V. 

SWESCH. 

To SWIYE, Swift, Swyve, Swyfe, v. a. 
Futuere; Burgh Recs. Stirling, 1546, p. 43; 
Lyndsay, Thne Estaitis, 1. 162, 318. 

SWOOR, SwuRE, pret. Swore, sware, did 
swear. 

He swoor bv a' was swearing worth, 

To speet nim like a pliTer, 
Unless he wad from tbiat time forth 

Relinquish her for ever. 

Ainw, JoUy Beggars. 
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To SWYKE, V. a. To deceive, betray, foil, 
•ct treacherooBly ; Awnt Arth., L 539. 
EmtinDiCT. 



Bo4k dellii. aad etjok as preQ hf X 
wiong. The woid ooenn freqaenil^ id aUiteralÌTe 
miUBOM, and alwayt implies deoeii» treaclMfyt cr 
luhwe I as in Moito Arthure, L 1795. 

Bwappedt owtta vitk a swerde that swjfhtde hym nerer. 

80 alM in Rom. Akzander, L 5000^ and in Haralok. 
y. HaUiwaU't Diet. 
A.-8. npiCf deceit deoeitfiil ; Mefoon, to deoeÌTt. 

8TB0, Stbou, Sybow, «. An onion; 
** aybons or ingons,^ Burgh Recs. Glasgow, 
IL 146, Rea Soc. V. SfiiBOW. 

8ffb9 waa tbe ^elliqg used by Burna. 

8TITU, Syth, «. A scythe. 

**Faix, a hoik er nkk," Duncan'a App. Etym., ed. 
Small, S.D.8. 

8TL0R, Stlour, Stlino, «. The cefling. 
Y. SlLIXO, and Selour. 

**Lamtiart wei Ìaqmktrmmt the mfing of ane honae." 
]huiean\ App. Etym., ed. Small, ELD.S. 



Sylorino, Syllorimo, part. pr. Lining or 
ooveriuffa ceiling; Burgh Kecs. Glasgow, 
L 342, Kec. Soc. V. Syll. 

SY&IBACLÀNIS» Symbilyxe, 9. A mnsi- 
cal inatmment; prob. a form of cymbals. 

Claryooia lowde knellii, 
Portatiaia and beUis, 
Sifmbeidanis in the oellls, 
That soondia ao aoft» 

HimlaU, L 766, Aalota, Ma 

Qnhar cherabyne ayngto aweit Oasana, 
With ormne. tympane, harpe, and tymhUifnt, 

2>iifiMr, Koiu Mary vu>U of Verieio, L 15. 

SYMBLER, s. V. Sumleyk, SunUare. 

SYOUR, Sire, s, A gutter, drain ; Burc^h 
RecB. Glasgow, IL 128, Rec. Soa V. 

SlYER. 

STTH, Sythe, s. a «€y, sieve, or strainer 
for milk. V. Sye. 

SYTHARIST, «• A musical instrument: 
prob. the harp ; Houlate, 1. 757, Asloan 

MS. y. CiTHARIST. 



T. 



TABBT, Tab, adj. Striped or brindled, 
marked like /oMy (Le., tabin or tabine^ 
waved or watered silk, Fr. tabis) ; applied to 
• a cat so marked* 

Tabby, Tabbib, Tab, $. Short for iabby-cat^ 
a tom-cat, male-cat; also a coUoq. or pet 
name for a cat. 

Tlw oaoal prob. explanation of theee terma ia tbai 
they atand for Ti&Me, a pet name for a cat, derived 
from TOhiU or TybaH (ooll. for Theobald), which waa 
tiie proper name for the eat in the Beaat Epic of the 
Ifidole Agea. In Caxton*a Reynard the Fox, orinted 
in 1481t a chapter ia devoted to the doinga of tAert the 
taiU ; and more than .a century Uter the £n|pfiah dra- 
matiati frequently refer to Tybert prince ofcaU. Ben 
Johnaon naea the term tiberU for cata ; and in Romeo 
and Juliet Shakea^eare makea Merontio apeak of Tybalt 
aa " more than pnnoe of cata,'* and adareaaea him aa 
** good king of cata." V. Folk-Etymology, pp. 383-4» 
Dyoe*a OIom. Shakeapeare. 

TABUIRIE, 8. Town-drummer, or, in com- 
mon parlance, the drum. 

** Hea ordanit the loòicirje to paa throw the towne 
diaeharging the inhabitanta of Lainrik, Peibillia, or 
Peddert, to be reaaavitt within thia towne be any per- 
aoone." Burgh Reoa. Glaagow, i. 227, Rec. Soc. 

PeddtH ia hero a miatake for Jtddai^ an old name 
for Jedbnigh. 

When the magiatratea, or indeed any peraon, wiahed 
to aend a public notice through the town, M« cf rvai or 
Ue bdi waa aent, Le. , the town-drummer with hia drum, 
cr the bellman with hia bell. In the amallertowna all 



notioea were proclaimed by the town-oflicer, who waa 

it'" 

In aome placea, however, the town-officer nad chaige 



pro 
bellman aa well ; and when the notice waa to be 
by took o* drum^ the town-drummer accompanied 



giv 
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of both drum and belL 

O. Yt. tabourin, "a little Dmmme; alao the 
Dmmmo, or Drummer of a companie of footmen ; " 
Cotor. From 0. Fr. tabour, a drum. 

Tabuirie, however, may be a colloquial fonn of 
fodorer, a drummer, O. Fr. iabourtur, 

TAED,«. A toad V. Taid. 

Taed-Spue, Taed-Red, s. The seed or 
spawn of toads, found in stagnant water in 
clots or masses like bunches of grapes. 

TAET, Teat, s. A small Quantity, a tuft : 
sjm. pickUf wee pickle. Y. Tait, Tate. 

An' tent them duly e*en and mom, 
Wi* taeU o' hay, an' ripps o* com. 

3um$, Death of Poor IfaOie, 

TAIQSUM, TiGSUM, adj. Hindersome, very 
tedious, wearisome: short for taialeMumz 
tigsum. Gloss. Orcadian Sketch Book. 

TAES'GS, Tatxos, s. Tongs, smith's tonga 
or pincers. V. Tangs. 

**Ihrtepi, taynga'*; Duncan'a App. Etyrn., 1505, ed. 
Snudl, E. D. S. 

To TAIS, r. a. To stretch, extend, direct ; 
hence» to bend a bow or set a cross-bow, 
or generally to make a weapon ready for 



(Sup.) 
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vae or to make ready to use it, to take 
aim. Addit to Tai8» q. v. 

ìmfmf uìj dellMd in Dicr.. and only a Mooodary 
M pvttB. TIm primary maanlog la to ■ireicli. 



artwid, frooi whkh poiae^ adtus^ and other tenna im- 
\yimg *'to taka atm*" ara oViaiiiad. Tais ia not of 



Qotk. origm, aa Jamieaon ansgeated, bat from O. Fr. 
fMCTa fotfcr, to atretch, from I^t. ietuua : we Bnrgny. 
Is the firat paaaage quoted in Dicr., taU meaaa '* did 
aim ; in the aeoood, tati^fl impliea fitted and drew, Le., 
mpaied to ahoot ; and m the third, itut is a miaprint 
lor towJI, in Rndd., in £lph« MS. iajfmi, meaning lield 
ea tba atretcb. poiaed, ie., aimed. 

To TAISE, Tatse, v. a. To tease, toss or 
tumble about, vex, plague, harass ; £• tease. 
Y. Taissle. 

. A.-S. tofcm, to phick, pull ; Dan. ttue. Hie M. £ng. 
loim was oometimea taifctt, bnt more commonly toacM. 
8aa TouM in Skeat's Etym. Diet 

To TAIST, V. a. V. DiCT. 

TIm etTm. given in DiCT. ia a miatake. It ta well 
known that the Teut. forma referred to by Jamieaon 
aia borrowed from the Romance. Hence the wonla 
aro not '* of Gothic origin, " bnt of Latin origin. Taui 
ia aimply M. E. Uuien, to teat, from O. Fr. tojier, to 
handle^ teat, taate, which, acceding to Dies and Bur- 

Ey, anawera to a L. Lat. iaxUare, an iterative form of 
tk. loafiere, derived from p. p. tactuB, 

To TAK, V. a. and n. 1. To take, bite, or 
rise at the bait readily ; *^ The trout 'U no 
tai ava the day.** 

2. To be attractive, to command respect or 
nffjudf as, ** She's a braw lass an* tcJke weel ; *' 
to command a good price or ready market, 
as, ''ne^er saw cowts tat better,** i.e., sell 
better, or more readily. Addit. to To Tak, 
q.v. 

Tak, Taxin, s. Capture, catch, or haul ; as 
of fish. Abo ill the sense of a marketing 
or bargainHoakin^ ; as, *< She made a guid 
iak when she got Uie laird.** Addit. to Tak, 
q.v. 

To Tak Aff, r. a. 1. To set out or depart 
for ; aa, ** Noo, I maun tak aff hame ; ** and 
aimilariy Bums has — 

Then homeward all UUs€ <2^ their seven! way, 
The youngling ceCtageri retire to rest. 

CàUa^t Satwrdap Sight 

2. To turn off, stop ;aBf**to tak aff the milL** 

3. To quaff, drink all of; as, ** Tak aff your 
dram ; ** Bums, The Earnest Qy. Addit. 

to Tak Aff, q. ▼. 

Tak aff, #. A piece of mimicry, mockery, 
or personal ridicule ; also, a mimic, punster, 
practical joker. £. take-off. 

Takim*, Takkx, s. a small quantity; ^a 
wee taking a Tery small quantity : West of 
[ S^Orkn. 



TAKEN, Takyn, s. A token, sign. V. 
Takw. 

Takentno, Taktnik, «. Token, indication, 
evidence, assurance; Kingis Quair, st. 176, 
ed. Skeat Addit. to Takynnynq. q. v. 

TALBART, Talbert, e. V. Dict. 

Simply tabbart and tabheri. The apparent lb of 
MSS. la the neoal way of writing contracted 66. Thia 
atyle of contraction was adopted in wrìtinf^ doubles of 
the long letters. For particulars see under Stalk, 

TALBRONE, Talbeboxe, a. V. Dict. 

Should be printed to66ro7itf, tabherone. Sea nnder 
TalhaH. 

TALPING, part, A form of taping^ breaking 
bulk, retailing. Y. Tape. 

** To pas to Dunbertane to arreist schippis for tal" 
pimg of greit salt.*' Burgh Bees. Glasgow, i. 450, Beo. 

TALPON, Talpoun, *. V. Topoit. 

TASE, pret. Took. Still used by the lower 
classes. 

'* Johne Cnthbcrtson Tndertuik to leame John Jeme- 
aonn, hia college [i.e. colleague], the tailyeour craft, sua 
lang aa the counsell sail appoint, because thay onlie 
foaetbame tua to be drummeris, and na ma." Burgh 
Beca. Glasgow, i 360, Bee. Soc. 

TANG,#. Taste, gout ;syn.«nai. V. Twang. 

TANG O' THE TRUMP, e. Lit. the 
tongue of the Scottish trump or Jew's 
harp ; but used fig. for the chief or most 
important person in a company, the princi- 
pal partner in a firm, the leader of a society 
or in a public movement. 

TANOIE, s. A young seal; Orkn. Addit. 
to Takoie, q. V. 

To TANT, TANTER, v. n. To argue or 
dispute in a captious, quarrelsome manner ; 
to rage; hence, tantrumsj whims, fits of 
passion, &c. 

To TAPE, Tap, Tope, Top, r. a. To sell 
goods in small quantities or by retail; 
Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, 1. 36, 37 ; B. R. 
Glasgow, L 41, 46, 174. Addit. to Tape, 
q.T. 

Tap, $• Short for tapin^ tapping dealing out 
in small quantities : hence, to sell by tap^ to 
sell by retail, as opposed to selling in great, 
Le. wholesale. 

Improperl]^ defined in Dict.; but the correct meaning 
is suggested in the note under the quotation. 

Tappab, Toppar, s. Retailer, huckster; 
Burgh Recs. Glasgow, I. 39, 82. 

TAPETE, Tapiiet, 8. A mort-cloth, cover- 
ing laid over the dead during the church- 
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service; Invent. St. Salv. Gollege» 
Cinb Misc, in. 199. 

L. Lftt. tapetum^ '^panniis qui ferstro inatiiiiiia* 
Daoang*. 

TAPON, Tapone, Tafpone, Talpon, 
POCTK, Taupon, Tawpon, «. 1. 
stopper, plug, &c., of a barrel^ also the 
hole; Bni^h Recs. Edinburgh, II. 112» 
V. Taponb-Staff. 

8. The plnfiCt Icnob, or measure-mark ii 
mouth of a vessel used as a liquid- 
V. Pluke. 



"Fr* this day fortli haif itowppis of m' 
latBpoiiw in tiM bala." Ibid. 31 Jan., 1543-4. 




Q^ Fr. lapo% "bong, stopple;" Cotgr. 

TAPPE, 9. V. Tap o* Lint. 

TAPPIE, 9. A stupid blockhead; 

Prob. a form of taupU^ foolish, appliel i» 
mides as well as females. V. Taupie. 

TAPPIE-TOORIE, ad). Tall and poi^iA 
lofty and feathery-tipped. V. Ta7CB»» 

TOURIE, #. 

"Boon a' that's in thee, to eTÌn me, tnnny Spring - 
Bricht clnda an' neen buds, and sanss that toe bmlies 
Flow*^ dappled nill-side, and dewy beech sae fresh at 
Or the tapvie49orU fir-tree ahinin a' in green — 

IF. MUier, Spnng, 

TARFF, adj. Harsh, acrid ; rough in 
ner; Orcadian Sketch Book, p. 101. 

TAHLEATHER, Tarlether, Tarle 
•• Lit belly-leather, or belly-skin : i 
of raw sheep-skin (cut from the belly of 
skin when it was newlv flayed), salted 
dried. It was then like thairm or ca' 
in consistency, and was cut up into t 
for ties or mid-couples of flails. Y. 

C0PPIL. 

Dr. Jamieeon*a definition and etymology of this 
are altogether wrong. A ■trip of bull-hide never 
bo oaea as a tarUSUr tor a nail ; being far too 
and unyielding. However, the following extract 
the question Myond dispute, and clearly shows w 

**• • as it is menit to the pronest, batUies, 
oonnsall of this burgh . . . that the fleachei 
of this burgh cuttis thair scheip skynnis hard hj 
eraig, at the leist in the mid craig, quhairthrow 
merchandis wantis samekiU of the said skynne si 
eraig with the best portioun of the woll thairof, qsl 
is the fynest woll of the skyn, callit the halslok, 
als the saidis flescheonris pollis the hail skin fia 
hals doun to the taill throw all the wambe thairof 
euttis ane tarUdder of the skyn thairwith, dimint 
thatrby baith the skynnis and the woU in lenth 
breid, qnhairby the saidis merchandis ar grvtly 4 
nefeit and skaythit. • . . For rcmcid quhairof 



sic pairt as 
eoBijfseaftisi 



thai can tÌM iarUdder, vnder the pane of 
of tiio skynnis," ftc Burgh Beca. 



pronest, baiUies, and connsall hes ststut 
ordanit that all fiescheouris fiav all thair scheifa 
tyme cnminff up throw the haill craig to the la 
sua that the Ing steik with the skin, and neuther 
the woll of the nalb, wambe, nor na vther pairt 
of, nor yit to diminische the samyn be catting si 



or ei 



f req u ently in our Burgh Records. 
KwuMj Hftawgso or eompUints against ficshers. 
defi Mtiw ia and explanations of the term hare 
— ; b«l sll of them*ara mors or less defective 



TASI^ETHBRITy TARLEDDERIT, part pt. 

Having the tarieather cut off: applied to 
abeepslans from which tarleathers have been 
cut ; B. B. Edin., iv. 407, Bee. Soc. 




Gael, iarr hathnr. belty-leather, belly-riiin, from 
GaoL iorr, beDy. and IraMar, leather : the Utter temv 
however, ia bomwed from M. £. or A^-S. 

To TARROW, r. it. V. DiCT. 

The etym. of tais word is not A. -S. feoHoii, to fail, 
m sngiwiliid, b«t A.-& tirkm, tirigan, fynsùui, to vex, 
irritala, pcovoka. A.-S. teonau gives E. tire, through 
M. B. tinem /while Urigan, tirian, gives tarty, through 
M. E. terifli, to vex, provoke, tire, henoe to hinder, 
delay. See Wedgwood and Skeat, s. v. Tire^ and 
Skmt^ a. V. Tanjf, 

TASEE, #. A fibula, clasp, button, or tache ; 
Awnt. Arthore, si 28. V. Tasses. 

in PinkertOB's vsisiott this word waa i»rinted taxjtes, 
and so it was entered in the Dicr. ; but it waa im^ro- 
perly defined. For explanation see under that heatling. 

TASSEL, s. Same as Tersely q. v. 

To TAT, Taut, Tawt, v. iu To mat, tangle, 
or run into lotef, locks, or tufts, as wool or 
hair does: also used as a r. a;, as, '* Dinna 
ftntf your hair sa.** 

Tat, Taut, Tawt, *. A tangle, matted tuft 

or lock of wool or hair. ' 
Tautt, Tawtie, Tautit, Tawtit, adj. 

Tangledy matted, uncombed ; *^ tautit hair/* 

Whistle Bmkie^ EL 220. V. TAXxr, 

Tawtie. 

TATHIS, *. |rf. Tatters, fragments, shreds : 
prob. a poetic form of tates^ small portions. 
V. Tate. 

The trew hdinys sad tiaist in toM is thai ta. 

Ool. and Gawtuu, st 7L 

TATTIE, Tatie, #. A potatoe. V. Tawtie. 

Tatties and Dab. Potatoes and salt : one 
of the simplest and cheapest of meals. 

When the potatoes are laid on the table each person 
takes a quantity of salt and lays it in a small heap 1*«- 
fore hiuL Then each potatoe, when pealed, he duhw 
into this heap ; and it picks up sufficient salt to make 
the food palstable. When the potatoes ace eaten from 
the pot, nowever, it is set on the floor, and the party 
ait nmnd it. Salt ie placed on a stool within easy reach 
of all, and each one helps himself from the supply hy 
dabbittff his potatoe on it. The meal when so taken is 
often caUed ^dtAttitMe HooL" 

TiioTiES AXD Point. A repast consisting of 
potatoes and a sight of meat or fish ; sarcas- 
ticallj said to be common in Ireland. 
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For thit reoMt » pimilifvl rapplr of potatoes it laid 
to be proridedy with » ■mall bit of meat or fiah, which 
k meraly to be looked at. For the improvement of the 
potatoei^ howerer, each one before it ia eaten is pouUttl 
a* the hmiiy. La., t*li a look of it. Endently this ia 

TAUl^ Tawm, «• A drowsy^ sick, or fain- 
tbg torn. Addit. to Tawu, q. v. 

To Tauv, Tawx, v. n. To fall gently asleep, 
to fain^ become nncoiiscioiis. Y. JDualm. 

QaaL fomA, xeet^ quot; and aa a v. to fall adeep, 
ghraoTor. 

TAUTrr, Tautt, adj. V. under Tai, Taut. 

TAVER, V. and 9. V. Taiyeb. 

To TAWNE, V. a. To break down, reduce, 
OTero<»ne, subdue; Blame of Kirkburial, 
ch. 15. Addit to Taw, Tawen, q. v. 

TA Y| «. A tie, cover, wimnping : iay of t/ie 
harn$9f the membrane enclosing the brain. 



•• 



'JfoUwB^ tha iMi of the baraei;'' Duncan's App. 
lira., ad. SmaU, S.D.a 
a Fh foyc^ '*a filma;" Golgr. 

To TEAL, Till, v. a. V. Dict. 

The following acoeont of theae tenna ia simpler and 
Mora direct:^ 

Thaj vspreaent IC E. Itffen, to draw, draw out, 
aUara : fhMS A.-8. (jf/loii, found only in the oomp. /or- 
4^Qsn, to draw aside^ lead astray. And this etym. is 
ooofiimed by the form iutU^ which Jamieson quotes 
from Chancer. It le p rsee n ta M. E. te/Zoi, which ia 
aimply another form ùtiiBeM. 

TEAT, 8. V. Tate, Taet. 

To TED, Tead, Tedd, Tedde, v. o. To 
npread out, arrange in order, smooth, tidy, 
dress : as, ^ Ted your hair, and tedd up the 
house:'' West of S. 

Tbd^ Tead, Tedd^ Tedde, «. The act of 
setting right, arranging, or putting in order ; 
as, **Oie the room a ted up.'' 

Tbia term ia prob. of Celtic origin. Cf. Welsh tedu, 
to stntoh ont^ and teddm, to qpiead out. 

TEDDER-STAKE, e. The stake or pin to 
which the tether of an animal at pasture is 
fastened; also, the upright post in a stall to 
which a cow is fastened. 

To TEEM, r. a. and n. V. DiCT. 

Tha etym. of this verb ie simple yet interesting; and 
maT be stated thns: — loeL Urma^ to empty; from 
losL fdair, empty (Scot loom). 

TEEN| s. Anger, vexation; Burns. V. 
Tens. 

To TEETH, Teethe, v. a. To fix teeth in 
a spiked instrument, as a rake, a heckle, 
&C.: part. pr. teethm^ ^teethin a heckle/' 
Bums. 



TEEWIT, Teeweet, #. The lapwing : also 
called peetceetf and peanceep^ which are 
names of imitative origin. 

TEIL-Bia, Teill-Byoe, $. The border- 
ridge of land under cultivation, tillage- 
bound, y. TeiL) v. 

*' That na maner of takisman of the tonnia land ryif 
oat ony landis within the fredome and saw cumia 
thairon without thair ieUi rjfffe of auld without license 
of the proueat,*' etc Baigh Recs. Aberdeen, i. 274, 
8p. C. 

TEIR, Tere, Ter, Tor, Tore, arf/. Tedious, 
Tiresome, lingering, exhausting, racking; 
GK>I. and Oawane, st. 17, 70, 104 ; Awnt. 
Arthure, st. 10. Addit. to Teir, q. v. 

Allied to IceL tor, difficult The IceL prefix tor- 
answers to Goth, prefix te»>, and Greek prefix c/u«-. 
Jamieeon*a etym. for thia term is unsuitable and im- 



To TELDE, V. a. V. Dict. 

In the croes-referenoe of this entry, for '*N. Tyld" 
ZMMl -v. Tyld.- 

TELL. To hear iettf to learn by report or 
hearsay; to be hetard tell of^ to be made 
known or talked about. 

Tell'd, Tell't, fret, and part. pt. Told, 
warned, advised, reported. 

To Tell on, off^ or or^, v. a* To count, 
count over, enumerate, make up sets of a 
certain number each. 

**J?eofiiseo, to Irff oil, to muster;*' Dnncan'a App. 
Etym.» ed. SmaD, E.D.S. 

TEMERAT, adj. Sash, inconsiderate, im- 
prudent. Lat. temaratiis. 

Tliocht wemea telf be temerai, 
Thay lure no man effeminat. 
And haldis thane hot I wat not quhat. 
That can nocht be without thame. 

Akx, SeotVs Poemt, p. 18, ed. 1882. 

TEMPER, $. Contr. for Temper-pin, q. v. 

TENDLE, Tennlb, Tenkel, s. Lit. fire- 
wood; dried twigs, furze^ scrub, &c., 
gathered for fuel. 

A.-S. tendan, to kindle ; Dan. fcenJe, Sw. tanda, 

Tendle-Kkife, Tenkle-Knife, Tendale- 
Kntff, s. a knife for cutting firewood, a 
hedge-bilU bill-hook. Addit. to Tendale- 
Kntft, q. V. 

TENE, adj. Causing nain or sorrow ; diffi- 
cult of passage, perilous, fatiguing ; *' tene 
wais," perilous ways ; Gol. ana Gawane, st. 
3. Addit. to Tene, q. v. 

TENE, $. Tithe : ** tene come," Burgh Recs. 
Edinburgh, L 21, Rcc. Soc. V. Teind. 
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TENT, Temteh. Temtoub, adj. Tenth: 
^*UnUmr ryk," tenth ri^ Bargh Sees. 
Peebles, 27 May, 1470. 

TENT, Tetnt, #. A wine of a deep red 
colour, from Oalicia or Malaga: ^urgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, II 176, Sp. C. ; Halybor- 
ton^a Ledger, p. 335. 

Spaa. tùU^ tinged, odkwred: from Lftt (mcCm. 



TERE, adj. Tedious, lingering, weaiy, ex- 
hausting racking: ^'panis iert ontald,** 
countless weary sufiFerings ; Donglas, Virgil, 
PcoL 358, 8, ed. Budd. Addit. to Tere, 
q. V. V. Teir. 

Thii term was left undefined by Jamieton, bat the 
oorrect meaning is suggested in hia note of explanation. 
Allied to IceL tor, difficnlL 

Tereful, Ttuefull, adj. Very tedious, 
difficult, fatiguing ; Houlate, L 421, Asloan 
MS. Addit. to Teirfull, q. v. 

TEBSEL, Tersil, Tirsel, Tircel, Tessil, 
Tassel, b. The tercel or male falcon, espe- 
cially the male of the common falcon, Falco 
eommunii. The male goshawk also is f re- 
qu^itly called a tercel. Bates of Customs, 
1612. 

Latterly, in the langnage of falconry, all birds 
trained for the chase were odled tercels or falcons ac- 
cording as they were male or female. And ac- 
oordin|( as the sport was called hawking or falconry, 
the buds were indiscriminately named hawks or 
falcons. 

A tercel in its first year or first plumage is of a much 
deeper coloor than the adult bird, and hence is called 
m rtd4ereel or rtd'kawh, 

O. Fr. tìereeUi, dimin. of tten^ third, so called be- 
canse the third in each nest is said to be a male ; but 
Ootgrave'a explanation is—" TiartUtz The Tassell, or 
male of any kind of Hawke, so tearmed, because he is, 
oommonly, n third part lease then the female" 

E. tarm, tastell^ ttrcei^ ikreeL 

TETH, $. V. DiCT. 

The e^jnn* suggested is unsuitable. Cf. IceL Uytha, 
a Tile, wicked, person, n term of abuse with which 
Vlgfusson connects IceL tnddì, similarly used. 

TETHEB-TOW, s. A hawser, cable; 
Whistle-Binkie, I. 233. 

To TETTEB, v. a. To hinder, delay ; prob. 
a local pron. of tether; Orkn. V. Tedder, 

V. 

TEUGH, Tewoh, adj. 1. Tough, strong, 
tenacious, cohesive; as, teugh glue, tewgh 
clay. 

** Tenor, elamm, tewgh ;" Duncan's App. Etym., ed. 
Small, ED.S. 

2. Difficult, laborious, troublesome ; as, a teugh 
job. Addit. to Teuch, q. y. 



Teuohness, Tewohnes, e. Toughness, 

strength, tenacity, endurance, tediousness. 

** TtMoeUat, tewghnes, niggardness" Duncan's App. 
Etym., ed. Small, E.D.S. 

TEUK^pret. Took; Bums. 

THACK-NAIL, Thack-Pin, *. A wooden 
pin used in fastening thatch to the roof of 
a house. 

Common in the north of Eng. also. V. Brockett. 

THACK-BAPE, Tuak-Baip, s. A straw- 
rope used in fixing tlie thatch on a stack of 
hay or grain, or on the roof of a house. 

THAIN, $. A vane. V. Thane. 

THAK-STAYNE, «. V. Thack-Stone. 

THAME, Thaim, s. Y. Thehe. 

THAN. Prob. the ace. of A.-S. the. 

The wynde and the wedyia ihoM welken iu hydisi 

AwnL Arihrnn^ st. 28. 

For this form see March, A.-S. Gram., p. 69. 

In hffdiSf which is the reading of Lain^ s version, is 
certainly a mistake for UR-hj/dis, Le., clears. The 
Douce MS. has " <Ae toeAtyn vukides.'' 

TH ABF, Thaibf, adj. Cold, stifiF, unsocial ; 
backward, reluctant ; South and West of S. 

Common in the North of Eng. also ; see Brockett^ 
Atkinson. 

Prob. from A.-S. tharf, pres. sing, of iknrfanf to 
need, an anomalous Terh. Brockett, however, su^zgeata 
A.-S. thrdMan, to urge, compel, which can haru^ be 
right ; and Atkinson, O. Norse tkOr/, need, necessity. 

Thabfish, adj. Of a shy, timorous, shrink- 
ing nature. 

THABTH, r. A form of thart, it needs or 
behoves ; me thart/i^ it behoves me, I must ; 
Bauf Coilyear, 1. 536. V. [Thab]. 

The change of ( into ik at the end of a word is 
still common ; similarly we find thurth for ihnrt, Bar- 
bour vi. 121, Edin. MS.; and tearth for icarl, a cor- 
morant, is common in the West of S. 

THAVIL, Thaivil, s. A pot-stick. V. 
Theeyil. 

THAYS,r. They are. V. TAey V 

THE, pron. Thee; Kingis Quair, st. 15, 
129 ; to thee. Ibid., st 106, ed. Skeat. 

In the following passage of the Kingis Quair, the 
occurs both as an o^c. and as a doL 



And therefor hnmily 
rue, sad 1st guile hope 
haue thy forehede here present^ 



Abvde, and seme, sad 1st guile hope the gye : 
Bot, for 1 haue thy forehede nei 
I will the schewe the more of myn entenl 



stioe. 



THEAM, Theem, «. V. Theme. 

THEEFS, Theifs, «. vL Thieves; used 
also as an xtdj.^ as in tkeifs-hoU, the lowest 
or innermost cell of a prison ; Burgh Bees. 
Edinburgh, 7 Sept., 1565. 
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TksFT-BooT, «. y. Thiftbute. 

WM uMlby Sir W. Scott in hia Bob Boy, 



TteYis-NEK, Theuis-Nek, 9. One fit for or 
doomed to the gallows ; synon. widdie-nek^ 
med bj HeorysoiL Addit to defin. in 

At TàcM and the nkkit Golk 

BMdOt baitli to the bard aud niggit hb bair. 
GtfUt bin tbryi thevimek to tbrawe in a widdf . 

BwdaU, L 822, AaloaB US. 
Jmmomh moat bave miaanderatood thia paaaage 
vbaa be aet it aa an iUuatration to tha aecondary 
■aa«i^ of iktmmiek given in the Dicr. 

THEIPTREE, «• A pron. of Threeptbee, 
q.T. 

THERE^ ait. Where ; ihert ob^ where that. 



Bat^ fbr the war is vncouth vnto tbe» 

hir onelling is and hir floitime. 



I wfll ttttt gada hope sernaDd to the be. 

* KingiM Quair, at US, ed. Skeat. 

THiarS, Thets, Thais, Thats, v. n. Lit. 
dMj are; bat also xksed for thej shall, as in 
ll^t be, they shall be. When this latter 
■Maningis implied^ « or '# represents sal, 
and should be written «*• 



d:iM 



I aak ana tow to Saiict Uavane, 
Qshen I them Snde thaffs bear thair paika : 
lie tbay half playit me the glaiks. 

- L^kUay, The Thru £iiaiiii,Lim. 

aiw Tarietiea of tha old North Anglian form of 
fe he^ which ia not yet entirely diansed: Ra- 
tba aeoond meaning^ aeo under % 'Se. 

'S HOLE, «. V. under Thee/i. 

TBDFT^ 9, Theft, thievery J commonn thift, 
ooBunon theft, also, common thief, aa in 
Ljndsay, Thrie Estaitis, L 3211. 

THICK} AN, fort. pr. Begging. V. TniG. 

An'iftha wivea an' dirty braU 
GaaM thigm at yoor doors an' yetta, 
fbdhttwrdnda. • . . 

BunUf Addren qfBadaà^ 

To THIE; v. a. To thatch. Y. Theik. 

ALD, adj. and adv. Manifold, num* 
in dose succession, thick and fast. 



O ya my feria and my frendis bald, 
Huron mooy hard perrellis and tkiii/ald. 
Throw ia finU atormis bayth on land and ae, 
Hiddir now careit to thia cost with me. 

DougloM^ Virgil^ ziiL, ch. 2, SmalL 

A.-S. tìdtot-fiM^ manifold. 

THmEE, yron. That, such, the same, that 



Oaban flonria springis and freschest bene of hewa, 
And that the birdia on the twistis sing, 
At HUZfef tyme ay gyanen folk renewe 
That aaraia vnto loue, as ay is dewe. 

KingU (iuair, at 119, ed. Skaat 

A.-S. Awkt the like, anch, that ; from My, the» and 



THIMBLE, Thumble, s. The game of 
thimbles, thimbles and pea, thimble-rigging ; 
** a sharper at the thimble^* i.e., a thimble- 
rigger. 

Thimbleb, Thumbler, #. A thimble-rigger. 

Mooy big loons hae hechted to wyle her awa, 
Baith ihumbUn, and tumblers, and tinklers, an' a'; 
But she jeers them, an' tells them, her Willie tho' sma'. 
Has mair in his hoik than the best o' them a*. 

/. BaUanline, WiUU on' Maggy, at 5. 

Thimblin*, Thumblin*, part. adj. Thimble- 
rigging, cheating by means of the thimbles 
and pea; sometimes used as a general term 
for gambling. 

Dk eAtoiMiii', thievin/ aamblin' diddler— 
Chase thee like fire. 
/. BaXUaUùu, The Wee Eaggii Laddie, at 9. 

THINARE,*. V.DiCT. 

Thia entry muat be deleted, for there ia no auch 
word. The term is a misprint for (hiH art, thy favour ; 
and ia abort for " I auppficate thy favour." Of thia I 
waa not aware when I anggeated the meaning given in 
the DiGT. For further explanation aeo under Art^ a,, 
in the Addenda. 

To THING, V. a. To stand up for, plead for, 
support, back. 

\^th leif of ladeis thocht ye f Ain^ thame, 

Bessonn; 

Bot eftirwart and ye maling thame, 

Tressoun. 
Alex. SeoU's Poems, p. 42, ed. 18S2. 

A.-S. thingitM, to intercede for. 

To THINK on. 1. To meditate, ponder, con- 
sider, plan. 

When I think on this warld's pelf. 

And the little wee share I hae o't to myself. 

And how the lass that wanU it is by the lads forgot. 

May the shame fa' the gear and the blethrie o't 

Scmg, Shame /a* the gear, at 1. 

John, 
Wha ne'er the less was thinkin on 

A trap he had prepared 
Upon the roa(i--and how to get 
Advantage o' the laird. 

^ The MOlion ofPotaioee. 

2. To remember, bear in mind, take heed of. 

I sit on my creepie and spin at my wheel, 
And think on the laddie that lo'ed me sae weel ; 
He had but ae saxpence- he brak it in twa. 
An' he gied me the hauf ot when he gaed awa. 

Song, Logie cr Buehan, st 4. 

While we sit bousing at the nappy. 
An' getting fou and unco happy, 
We think na on the lang ScoU miles, 
The mosses, waters, slaps, and stiles. 
That lie between us and our hame. 

Bums, Tom o' Shanter, 

3. To recollect, recall to mind, muse over. 
*«It*8 weel laid by; but I canna tfiink on 
where I put it.** 

In this aense the expreasion ia very common in 
Shropahire alao. 

4. To give heed to, consent to, comply with ; 
** Sic a plan as that I wad never think on.^ 
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THIS, pron. pL V. DiOT. 

Is L S of qvotoiioo, for Wcute road Wane, 

THIKDy «. A tenxi ta golfing ; a handicap 
of a stoke deducted every Siird hole ; see 
Gblfer^s Handbook. 

THO| pron. Those ; Lyndsay, Exper. and 
Court, 1. 224. Eingis Quau*, st 39, 88, 
Awnt. Arthure, st. 20. 

Thia term wm improperly rendered them bj Jeaie* 
Dicr. 



THOCHT, pret. and part. pt. Thought, 
imagined^ expected. 

Thocht, 9. Thought, imagination, o{Mnion, 
expectation : absent thoehts^ opinions regar* 
ding a person who is not present, unbiased 
opinions regarding an absent friend or 
acquaintance. 

The Ladies ann in arm iD'cIiutera, 
Afl great an' gradoas a' as sisters: 
Bat hear i^bmx aimiU OuxhU o' ither. 
They're a run deils an' jads thegither. 

RumMf Th* Ttoa Dogt. 

THOFT, Thoftiw. V. under To/t. 

THOLE, 9. V. Thoill. 

THONDER, ocfir. Yonder. V.Thox. 

TH003^«. Thumb. V. Thoum. 

THORN, Thorn'd, part, adj. Filled, sup- 
plied, provided, satisfied : applied to bodily 
wante. 

Tell eat and drink my merry men a'. 

An' see ye be weell thorn ; 
For blaw it weet or blaw it wind. 

My gold ship sails the mom. 

air Fatriek Spent, st 6, Bochan's rera. 

When they had eaten and weU dnmken 

And a* had thom*d Soe ; 
The brids's father he took the cap, 

For to senre out the wioe. 

aioeet WiUU and Fair Maitry, tt 24. 

Fariiape allied to A.-S. tkearfan, thear/ant thurfan, 
to need, avail, profit, an anomaloua verb. See Note 
wider Tharf in Cleveland Glossary. 

THORTERSOME,. adj. Lying or stretching 
in all directions; troublesome, perplexing; 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. 17. Y. Thob- 

TEB* 

THOU'S. Contr. for thou artj thou hast, or 
thou shah or wilt, V. under 'iS, *Se. 

THRÀLY, oJv. Eagerly, fiercely ; Houlate, 
1. 489. V. Thra, adv. 

THRAMMEL,*. V. DiCT. 

That tiiie term ia of Gothic origin is very unlikely. 
Both the form and the meaoine of the word aug^eet 
that it ia simply £L trammel: 3l. E. tramaile, which, 
if not from O. Fr. tramaii, haa with it come from L. 
Lat tramaeulOf a fishing-net, which later became tra- 
maUumt and tramela. See Ducange, Skeat, and 
Wedgwood. 



THRAPLE.PLOUGH, Thrapple- 
Plough, 9. The old wooden plough with 
one stilt. 



*'The old Thrapk pfoujh is now seldom to be , 

except in the remote iligblands, or in the Orlcneys. It 
wae also called the Rotheram plough, and waa entirely 
oompoeed of wood, with the exception of the culter 
and sock, and had but one stilt. It waa drawn by four 
garrons or oxen yoked abreast to a crosa-bar, which 
waa faatened to the beam by thonga of raw hide or 
ropea of hair ; and ho who managed the stilt held it 
doee and firrik to hia right thigh, to protect which he 
had the skin of a sheep or other animal wrapt around it. 
To keep the plough aufficiently deep in the earth a per- 
aoD waa requirea to press it down, while another per- 
formed the office of ariver by placing himwlf betweea 
the two central animals, where he walked backwarda» 
protecting hima elf from falling by placing both arms 
orer their necka. The mould-board waa nbbed or fur- 
rowed, in order to break the land ; and old people de- 
clare that the soil yielded better crops after being 
ploughed in this manner than it does by the modem 
practice. The aupposition ia, that by the old method 
tÌM aoil waa mora equaUy broken up.'* The Scottiah 
Gael, ii. 95-6, ed. 1S76. 

To thia old thrapte plough^ with ita tracea of raw-hide 
or rope, reference ia made bv the auld farmer in his 
New Year greeting to hia av3d mare Maggie, when he 
saya: 

Thou was a noble fittie-lan' 

iis e'er in tuff or tow was drawn 1 

Aft thee an' L in aught houm gaun. 

On gnid March -weather, 
Hae turned sax rood beside our hui'. 
For days thegither. 



Thia plough waa still in common use in Carrick and 
GaUoway in fiuma' younger days, and it was not gener- 
ally abandoned in the lower districts till the beginning 
of the present century. See Old Stat. Aoct. Gotland, 
Robertson's Agricultural Recollectiona, Ure's Agric of 
Dumbarton. 

To THRAW, Thra, v, a. and n. 1. To rush, 
press, drive, force. 

Oir Edinburgh the boyis as beis owt (hrawit. 

And cryis owt ay, " Heir cnmis our awin queir Clerk ! ** 
Then fleis tiiow lyk ane howlat chest with crawls. 

Jhmbaf and Kennedy, L 217. 

2. To contradict, thwart ; hence, to provoke, 
enrase, torment ; ^ I'll thraw him at every 
turn, Addit. to Thraw, q. v, 

Thraw, s. Bush, press, crowd; opposition, 
struggle, contest; spite, rage, trouble. 
Addit. to Thraw, «., q. v. 

Thralt, adv. Eagerly, fiercely. V. Thra, 
adv. 

To THREAP, Threip, v. a. To assert, 
aver; pret. àirep^^threipit. V. Threpe. 

Threap, Threep, Threip, 9. V. Threpe. 

THREF, Thrafe, s. A threave; B. R. 
Prestwick, 23 Oct., 1550. V. Thraif. 

To THRESH, r. a. To thrash grain, to use 
the flail ; to thresh tite iar?i, to do a man*8 
work with the flail. 
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Thb fonn of the woid it oommoa in the Bible ; and 
il WM iiMd by Milton, mo L'Allegro, 1. 108, Ponuliae 
• Loil» ir. 964 ; tkratk it eomporotively modem. M. £. 
iknm m , fkom A.-S. lA€r«eaii, to thraeh. 

THRIGH, V. and «. Thrust V.Thbist. 

THRINE, Tbinb, Trene, Trtne, adv. 
Thrioe. 

Thbinefald, Thrinfald, Trinefald, 
Tbenefaij>, TrtkfalDi adj. Threefold, 
triple; ''a tkrinfald hawbnky" Douglas, 
^Virgil, iiL 6. 

Ololr to the Fbder be aboif, 
Olob to tbe Bone for our beholf , 
Oloir to tbe Haly SoreU of loif, 

la imufaid ▼nitie. 

AUx. Seoits Poems, p. 6, ed. 1882. 

THBIYAND, Thriuand, adj. Hearty, 
•nocessful, prosperous ; GoL and Oaw., st. 
27. 

Thrivandlt, Thriuandlt, adv. Success- 
f ollj, prosperously ; GoL and Ghiw., st. 34. 

THBnrEir» Thrtuen, part. pt. Prospered; 
also used as an adj. meaning good-looking, 
well-favoured* 

loaL ihifitf to elntcb, graep, aeise; Dan. trivea, 
Swod. irifinB, tor tbrÌTe. 

THROAT-BOLE, Throate-Bowle, $. Tlie 
diroat-bally ball of the throat. 

**iV«fMfli, tbeMraafe-Oowftf;" Doncan'e Apn. Etym., 
imS. td. Small, £. D. a 

THROCHT, 8. A trough, vat. V. Troch. 

To THROU, V. fi. To go through, pass, make 
or find a passage ; Kingis Quair, st. 63, ed. 
Skeat. Addit. to Through. 

To THRO09 Throo, v. a. V. Through, v. 

THBOUOATEy ThROUOHOATE, ThrOOAT, 9. 

A lane or passage from one street to another ; 
an entry* close, or common passage from a 
street to a back-land, a field, or a garden ; 
Burgh Recs. Peebles, p. 117, Rec. Soc. V. 
Throuohoano. 

Through -LoGK» Throu-Lok, Throght- 
liOXn s* A lock which has the key-hole 
passing right through ; with such a lock the 
door mav be fastened from the inside as 
well as the outside ; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
L 237, Sp. a 

THROUTHER, adj. V. Through-Ither. 

To THROW, Throwb, v. a. To diive, pro- 
peL Addit. to Throw, q. v. 

Hilples allone, tbe wroter nygbt I walce 
To wayte tbe wyaa tbat fartbwaid sold mo throwe. 

QMoir, it 17, ed. Skeat 



THRUif, s. The extremity of the warp of 
a web from six to nine inches long wnich 
cannot be woven ; it has the appearance of a 
tufted border. PL thrumsy snort threads 
which are kept by a weaver for mending his 
web ; hence, fragments, snatches, as applied 
to snatches of songs, the purring of a cat ; 
grey ArioUy ravelled snatches. 



Hey, WniSe Winkle, are ye oominff ben Ì 

The cat's einging any thrunu to toe 

The dog's spelderti on the floor, and disoa gie a cheep, 



sleeping ben. 



Bat bers'i a wankxife laddie, that winna fa' asleep. 

W. MiiUr^ WiUU Winku, st 2. 

To Thruh, V. a. To raise a tufted pile on 
knitted or woven woollen stuffs, to cover 
woollen cloth with small tufts like thrums ; 
part. pt. ikrunCdy thrummed^ thrummit. 

Thrummed, Thrummit, Thrumit, part. adj. 
Lit. covd^ with small tufts or thrums: 
applied to knitted or woven woollen stuffs 
which have been dressed with a rough, 
shaggy, or tufted surface ; a HirunCd cap, a 
knitted cap with tufted pile ; *^ ane thrumit 
haty" a hat made of very coarse woollen 
ckth. Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 237, Sp. c. 



•• 



A lilnamned bat was one made of Toiy ooarse 
woolka ctotb ; Minaben." HaUiwelL 



Thrummt, t. A very coarse woollen cloth 

with a ron^ tufted surface; a thrummi/ 

cap, one niMe of tJurummy. 

A penoB wbo won euch a cap waa called ihrummy- 
cap, aa in tbe tale of Tbmmmv Cap and tbe Ohaist. 
In tbe opening of tbat atory the hero la thus portrayed : 

He was a sturdy bardocb chiel, 
An' free the weather happit weeL 
Wr a mill'd plaiden jocaey coat, 
And eke be on his head hM got 
A tlnasei i f cap, baith large and stoot, 
Wi' flaps anint (as well's a snout), 
Wbilk imtton'd dose aneatb the chin, 
To keep tbe caold frae cummin in. 
Unon bis legs he had gammashes, 
which sogers ca' their siwtterdasbes ; 
An' on his ban's, insteaa o* glo'es, 
Leige doddy mittens, whilk he'd roose 
For waimness ; an' an aiken stick, 
Na^ very laog but gay an' thick, 
Intil his neÌTe, be drove awa'. 
An' car^d for neither frost nor sna*. 

THRUST,*. Thirst. V. Thrist. 

THRYS, Thrtst, Thryset, adv. Thrice. 

THUMART, Thumar, Thummart, $. Pron. 
of fowmarUf a polecat : thummart^ Burns, 
The Twa Herds, st 6. V. Thulmard. 

THITMBLER, $. A thimble-rigger. V. 
TkbnbUr. 

THURL, V. and s. V. Thirl. 

THYETT, jmf. and parf . pf . Thatched. Y. 
Theek. 
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TIBETLESS« adj. Benumbed, powerless, 
useless, as applied to fingersy hanas, or feet 
benumbed with cold« u is also applied to 
the mind, and as expressive of what one*s 
character 'or conduct indicates regarding it : 
hence, senseless, stupid, heedless, foolish, 
incapable of understanding and acting 
arignt. Addit. to Tadetless, q. v. 

This fonn represents a very oommoa proa, in the 
West of S., where the word is still used in the varioas 
senses indicated. The term is very fa*rly discussed in 
Cttthbertson's Glossary to Bums, p. 390. 

To TICE, TiSE, V. a. To entice, allure, in- 
duce : short for entice. 

O. Fr. eHtieer^ eniicher, to excite, entice ; M. E. en- 
ikem, " Tycyn or intycyn. Intiigo, olUclo.** Prompt 
Panr. 

TIFTING, TiFTi.v, *. Scolding; a scolding 
given or received. V. Tift. 

To TIKLE, V. a. To stir or move gentiv ; to 
excite, quicken ; part. pr. tiklyng^ used also 
as a »., meaning gentle stirring, quickening. 
Addit. to Tickle, q. v. 

In deaorilnng the genial influence of the son in 
spring, the poet says — 

And with the tUdjfng of his hete aud light. 
The tender flonria opnyt tbame and sprad, 
Andy in thaire nature, tiiankit him for glal 

KingiM Qitair, at. 21, ed. Skeat 

TILLER, V. and *. V. DiCT. 

The etvn. giren for this term is confusing. Indeed, 
only the last paragraph is applicable to iiller. As the 
root is A.-S. iefgor, a shoot, twig, the word cannot be 
allied to Fr. taUer, which has come from Lat. thalius ; 
nor is it allied to loel. tylU, nor to IceL tUldra, either 
in meaning or in origin. 

This is one of jnany instances in which Jamieson 
offers etymologies which are totally inconsistent with 
each other. 

To TILLY, TiLME, Tile, v. o. To till or 
. dig the ground ; part. pr. tillyin^ Hieing. V. 
Tele. 

"... the sowme of 40 s. for land tilting.** 
Corshill Baron Court Book, p. 73. 

To TIMBER, TvMBER, Tvmbirr, v. a. Lit. 
to build, build up ; to work, cause, produce, 
as in *^ Thay sail tymhire yow tene ; Awnt. 
Arthure, st. 22. 

TIMERSOME, adj. Fearful, apprehensive, 
easily frightened. Addit. to Timoursum, 
q. V. 

TIMMER-HEELS, *. pi. Wooden-heels for 
ladies* winter-shoes; shoes so fitted were 
called ilminer-hetU^ aud timmer-Iieert ehoon ; 
see Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 1. 250, Rec. Soc. 

TINKLER, *. ' A tinker; a tinkler-gipsy^ a 
wandering or vagabond tinker ; Burns, The 
Twa Dogs. 

(Sup.) G 2 



** Faber oermrimt^ a UMtr ; ** Duncan's App. Etim.. 
1595» ed. Snail. R. D. 8. 

This term is prob. of imitative origin, from M. E. 
fiidbfa, to tinkle, ring ; cf. Du. timje-tamffeH^ to tinkle^ 
Lat t'mnirt, to tinUe, rivg. V. Skeat'a Etym. Diet. 

TINNY, TiXKie, ». A small tin jug. 

TINO, 9, A skewer or spit for fish when 
drying ; Olrkn. £. iitie. _ 

To TiNO, r. a. To spit fish, to fix them on 

tinoM. 

A.-S. Umd^ a toolk of a rake; IceL tindr^ Swed. 
Itniie. 

TINT, 9. Proof, evidence, indication ; fore- 
cast, foretaste ; ''The beast's awa, and ye'll 
ne*er get iiwl or witiins o*t,** i.a, evidence or 
information regarding it. V. under Taint. 

Bnt mind je tkis, the half-U'en kiss, 

The first fowl fa'in' tear. 
If, heaveB ken, fti' sweet amens. 

An' half o' heaveB here. 

WiUimm IftoM, WkUUe Binkie, IL 43. 

TUU is the ▼nlgu' praa. of taint, short for attaimi ; 
but it has a mnck wider range of meaning than that 
which Jamieson assigneil to it ; see Taint m Dicr. 

TIPPENCE,*. Two-pence. 

AVhen br the nlale we set oar nose, 

Weel heaped np wi* ha'pence, 
A Ms e d y glowr Black Bonnet throws. 

And we mean dnwn oar tippence, 

Burtu, Holy Fair, st 8. 

" Blaek Boonet," the elder in charge of the plate for 
reoeÌTÌng the oolleetion lor the poor ; not, as an Eng- 
liah editor has explained it, ** the Elder who holds the 
alms-dish." 

In Bums' day, and for kmg after, "the plate,** (also 
called «WAe bnd," **tftf kirk brod,** w '*tht pnir^t 
brod **) was placed on a stool outside and in front of the 
church door, and the elder in charge of it stood inside 
a stance like a aentiy-bes dose by. 

TiPPEXNY, s. Two-penny ale, ale at two- 
pence a Scotch pint V. Twopenny. 

That tippem was a eomparatÌTel^ weak ale i^ put 
beyond doubt by tiie following particulars. The im- 
perial gaUon oontaina ^Tt'V^ cub. ins., snd the Scotch 
pint, or '*Stirlin|r Jag," contained lO4-2034cob. ins., 
or neariy three-eighths of an imp. gall. ; consequently 
such ale coat about 5|d. per galL And ^et, according 
to the comparativo estimate of Bnras, it must have 
possessed very eoniderable inspiring power — 

Inspiring bold John Barieycom Ì 
What dangers thoa canst make as scorn ! 
Wi' tippenny, we fear na eril ; 

VTi* usqaebas^ well Cms the D ^1. 

Tom o' Aoaler. 

TIRE, Ttre, 9. A snood or narrow band for 
the hair, worn by females; an ornamental 
edging used by cabinet-makers and uphol- 
sterers ; the metal edging of coffins, which 
is also called coffin-lii^. 

O. Fr. tirt, a row, file. But for second and third 
meanings the origin is prob. M. R lir, tyr, short for 
aiir, aiyr, attire, onismfai. 



TIRLESS, TiRLEis, Terleis, s, A screen, 
an enclosure, a qwce enclosed by a screen, 
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nilÌDf^ or purtition. Addit to Tieless, 

** Itm, eofi Til jettù to be um terUU to the deid 
boiiee at the ■ootn kirk-dor." Burgh Eect. Ediobargh, 
iLaHBee.8oe. 

**Iteiii, to Heonialie to eaet the deid buiet in the 
weet Urì^ iij ■.** 



TIRSO, «. Bagworti groundsel (Senecto^ 
Luul); Orkn. 

TISSU£, T18SEW, «. A thin mnslin-stuff ; 
dao, a skirt or nnder-garment made of it; 
ns Quair, at 49, ed. Skeat. 



Ol Ft. tiitUf woven ; uid applied to thin woven itafiii 
of wool, eilk, Ac : from O. Ft. tidre^ to weave. Mod. 
Fr. tetter. 

To TO, V. <u To take, receive, aplif t : part. 
pt tan, taken; Sir Tristrem, 1. 1484. V. 

The trnage wai oom to lo 
Monumt. the noble knicht. 

/NdL, 1. 047, &T.3. 

TO, Ta, prep. 1. For; ** preoaration to the 
grane^" Buune of Kirkbariall, eh. vii. ; see 
also ch. xix. 

2. In ; ^ made to the imitation of," i.e^ in imi- 
tation of, or after the example of ; ^set np 
fo the mockage of,** i.e., in mockery of; 
Ibid^ ch. X. 

Z* Till, ontil ; ^ our bodies are lade a-part to 
the resurrection ; Ibid. ch. x. 

TOGUM. A form of to cum with an adj. 
meaning : to come, coming, future ; Kingis 
Quair, st. 14. 

TOFOBE, TOFOIB, To-the-fobc, adv. Be- 
fore-hand, over and above, in hand, laid 
past. Addit. to Tofore, q. v. 

** • • hir and hir gaidman sold newir hane frie geir 
fv/Wr." Trial* for Witchcraft, Spald. Mil. i d3. 

TOFOROWE, To-FOBOWE, adv. Poet, form 
of to/or$f with the following meanings : — 

1. Before, already. 

The way we take, the tyme I tald to-forowe^ 

Kmgià qwUr^ st 23, ed. Skeat 

2. Before this time, heretofore. 

That godeliare had noght bene sene to/orrnct. 

Ibid. St 49. 

8« Formerly, in times past, previously. 

▲ad thv reqnest both now and eke iq/orowe, 

' Jbid, St 105. 

TOFT, Thoft, #. 1. A portion of land suf- 
ficient for a house and garden, a feu or plot ; 
also, a house with garden or other ground 
attached. 

2. ** Land once tilled but now abandoiied ; " 



Memorial for Orkney, p. 119. Addit. to 
Toft, q. v. 

Icel. torn/, a clearing, a portioo of land fit for cultiva- 
tion. See also the notea nnder Torr in Dicr. 

ToFTiN, Thoftin, Thofttn, 9. The house 
built upon a toft of land; the holding or 
using ot said house ; also, the right of so 
doing. 

- " Wilyam Mathy. ion to Gylbert Mathy, ia rentalit 
in vj'a. land in Sandy-Hyllia, be consent of Andro 
Corsby, the said Andro bronkand the tho/tyn for his 
tym, and Thomas Mathy the land : *' Le., the one waa 
to enjoy the boose and the other the land, daring the 
life-time of Andro, the present holder. Diocesan Ue- 
gistersof Glasgow, 15M, voL i., p. 103, Grampiaii Club. 

TOGS, 9. pi. Tails of barley or black oats ; 
prob. the local prou. of tag9^ tails ; Orkn. 

To TOIT, Tote, v. n. To saunter. V. 
Tojfte. 

TOK, ToKE, Token, pret. Took ; Sir Tris- 



EN, pret. 
, o.X.o. 



trem, I. 223, 447 

TOKENING, 9. Sign, signal, trumpet-call; 
Sir Tristrem, 1. 506, 518, S.T.S. V. Tak- 

TNNYNO. 

TOLKE, 9. A man, person. V. Tulte. 

TOLLAK, ToLLABE, 9. A taker of toll or 
custom, collector of petty customs in a 
burgh; Burgh Becoit^ Aberdeen, 1. 191, 
Sp.C. 

Ine til a town he cosne forby, 
Quare in the tdbath set Lewy, 
That as a toilare than wes sate, 
Unlesnme wynoynge for to get 
And qnha ine hopjnt syne is tane 
The ewangell oallis pablic^ne. 

Batwmr, Ltgemdt of the SainU, 

To TOLTER, r. It. V. Dicx. 

DeL (^notation and note nnder thia entry in DiCT. ; 
the one is unsuitable, and the other ia a mistake. The 
loAer of that paasage ia as follows: — 

ToLTER, adv. Unsteadily, with tottering 
motion ; toolter^ Orkn., q. v. 

And they were ware that looflf e] aat in place. 
So tdUr quhilom did scheTt to-wrye ; 
There was bot clymbcTn] and rygfat donnwaid bye, 
And sum were eke that taUyng baa [so] M>re, 
There for to clymbe tbaire oorsge was no more. 

Kim^ f^uair, at. 164, ed. Skeat 

This passage was not properly understood by Jamie- 
son. He explained toiier as a r. «V., and probably was 
led into this error through mistaking ithwrye as {a 
simple verb. 

TOLYE, 9. Strife, quaml. V. Tdlte. 

TON, Tax, part. pt. Taken. V. To, Ta. 

T0NE6 ALL, 9. A wei|:ht equal to 6 stones, 
referring in tlie £xche(|uer Kolb to cheese 
only. 
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<* Badditiu OAMi etc. acatcet do Forfw zuij» at viij 
UmegalL*' Ezoh. Rolls Scot, L 60. 

»'. . . lONf^o^ Talet Tjj pefcraiL'* Ibid. 

There t« etill oonaideraDle doubk regarding the 
oo rr e ctn eea of this term ; see under Cof/aiL 

To TOOK, TouK, TowK, v. a. 1. To tag, 
plackt pull, tuck ; ** Dinna tooi it saOi but 
tak it up.** Syn. topook 

2. To strike, beat, blow, tuck ; as, ** to took 
the drum, to lotok a trump." E. tucL 

Tauk was used also as short for lovJb tke ifnffn, as in 
the following reoord : — 

** Ordanis the drommers to tauk throng the toun 
weik aboat, and he quha touhà for the weik sail onlie 
hare power to touk to the haill lords and strangers sail 
cam to the tonne for that weik ; " ete. (Le., he and he 
only shall go with the drum during that week). Bnrgh 
Recs. Ola^owi 12 Feb., 1642. 

8. To iia^» taunt, reproach ; as, '' to touk or 
leproacn ane another," Riding of Pari., 
Mait Club. Misc., IIL, 103. 

4. To tuck, fold; put on, assume, express: 
** Took up your tails ; " « Touk it a' roun." 
** Towking outragious countenance;** Riding 
of ParU Mait Club. Misc., III., 102. Add. 
to Touk, q. v. 

Took, Touk, To^vk, s. 1. A tug, pluck, 
pull : ^' He gied her sleeve a bit tooL 

2. A tuck, stroke, blast : << Wi' took o' drum ; " 
Scot^ Rob Roy, ch. 19 ; and simiUrly touk 
o' trumpf is used. 

8. Taunt, reproach, provocation; pL touks^ 
towh^ assumed airs, pontings, mocks ; Rid- 
ing of Pari., Mait. Club. Misc., HI., 103. 

4. A tuck or horizontal fold, as iu a garment : 
^ Run a took a' roun.'' Addit to Touk, 
Tov'K, q. V. 

TOOLTER, adj. Unstable, shaky, off the 
Derpendicular ; Orcadian Sketch Book, p. 
119. Used also as an adv. Y. ToUer. 

TOOMLY, TooMELY, adv. Idly, to no pur- 
pose, vainly. V. Toom. 

"Rather to teach as I can, what or what not the 
Kirk ihonld doe, nor toomely to talke what hee beene 
done abroad by the world in thU earand." Blame of 
Kirkbanall, cL S. 

TOOT. To toot on anither horn^ to change 
the subject of discourse, the tone or manner 
of speech, or the mode of action. 



Hoot, toot, toot ! - the blidle's saying, 
" Wha can shear the rigg that's sbomS 
Te>e sang brawUe simmer's ferlies. 
Ill toot on anither horn,** 

WkittU Binkie, Vl S40. 

TOOTHY, Teethv, adj. Having many or 
wge teeth; biting or given to biting; 



crabbed, ill-natured, given to making biting 
or sarcastic remarks. 

TOOZLE, ToosLE, v. and #. V. Tousle. 

To TOP, V. a. A term in golfing: to hit the 
ball above its centre; see OoTfer's Hand- 
book. 

TOPICKS, TooricKis, s. pi. Remedies, 
local applications, as plasters, bandages,'&c., 
applied to injured or diseased parts of the 
body; Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, iv. 489, 
Rec. Soc. 

O. Fr. topiquia, "remediea (as plaistera, &c), 
applyed vnto vnaound parts of the bodie ; " Cotgr. : from 
lÀt. topiea, the title of a work by Aristotle. 

TOPPIN, Tappin, adj. Same as Top, Tap, 
q. V. 

TOPTRIE, *. V. Tap-treb. 

This form occurs in Bnrgh Recs. Glasgow, i. 129. 
Rec Soo. 

TORE, Tor, adj. Forms of teir, tedious, 
tiresome, exhausting. 

TORFEIR, Torfer, *. V. Dicx. 

The resemblance, here suggested, between tcrfeir 
and Fr. torfairt is a mere fancy. Torfeir is derived 
from Icel. tor-, prefix, and verb fara^ to go : whereas 
torfaire^tort'faire, is from lat. tortus, twisted, crooked, 
hence wrong, and /acere, to make, do. The etymolo- 
gies, therefore, are totally inconsistent. 

TORRIS, ». pi. For the explanation of this 
term given in DiCT. substitute the fol- 
lowing: — 1. Towers, bastions. 

Tbroa the schynyng of the son ane ciete thai see. 
With torris and turatis teirful to tcU, 
Bigly batollit aboat with walUs sa he. 

OoL and Oawane^ st. i. 

2. High and steep rocks. 

The kin^ fkris with his folk our ftrthis and fellis 
Feill 'Um or hd fend of flynd or of fyre, — 
Bot-forrw and tens ?:&£! teirfoll qnba telUs 
Tuglit and travalit thus tre\r men caii tyre. 

y6ù{.,sta. 

O. Fr. /wr, towr, from Lat tuTTÌfy * tower : hence 
applied to a castle, an isolated conical hill, or a eteep 
rock, which rises like a tower ; cf. OaeL toTTt n conical 
hill, tower, castle. It is a familisr term in the uplands 
of Devon and Derby : e.g.. Yes Tor iu DartmoOrt nnd 
Matlock High Tor in Derby. 

TOSH, adj. Intimate, familiar, kindly, affeC* 
tionate; ** They're unco tosh wi' ither;" 
West of S., Orkn. Addit. to TosCH, q. v. 

To TOST, V. a. To toast. 

**Torreo, torrefacio ; to rost, to tool;" Duncan** 
App. Etym., 1595, ed. Small, E. D. S. 

TO-STIFFILIT, part pt. Staggei-ed, con- 
founded, y. Stivel. 

TOUCH, 8: A small quantity, sh'glit degree, 
sensation : a wee touchy a minute quantity, 
very slight amount or degree. 
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AB^wb«n tiiey HMet wi' salr disasters, 
LUm loss o' bMdth. or wmnt o' masters, 
Te BuUst wad tblnk a toee touch langer, 
Aa' tWy maim atanre o' caukl and hiioser. 

Burns, Tks IVw 

TOUCH, TouCHE, «• Short for touch-wood, 
bat applied to amadou and other materials 
wed afl tinder : ** as sharp as touchy** as quick 
as touch-wood, quick-tempered. 

TOUOH-Box, TouCHE-Box, 8. A tinder-box ; 
HaIyburton*8 Ledger, p. 291, 292. 

To TOUSEy V. a. To indent, jag or joggle : 
a term in masonry explanatory of the 
method of joining one building to another. 

** • • • that the said Cristan Ra and hir £aetor 
mU toitMt, bowal«, and ragall the gawili of the aaidis 
Grialaii new boot to the gavill of the said Sir Alloxan- 
em hom.** Bargh Recs. Stirling. 12 April, 1525. 

Oad. lOM, a toak ; prob. borrowe'l from A.-S. fir#r. 

It majy Eowover^ be merely a Tariation of £. iu«i:. 

To TOUT, V. a. and it. To blow, sound, or 
give a blast upon a horn or trumpet ; to 
•oand, resound: ^He touts his ain horn,'* 
ÌB^ he praises himself, boasts or brags about 

. hia own affairs. Addit. to Toot, q. ▼• 

Tout, Touting, «. A blast, sound, call of a 
hom, etc. ; a boast, brag, puff. Addit to 

Toot, q. v. 

TOWARD, TowAUDS, prep. In the direc- 
tion of; also^ regarding, concerning: ''<a- 
ward hir goldinhaire,*' Kingis Quair^ st. 46, 
ad. Skeat. 



TOWBUYTH, ToBUiTH, g. 
V. Tolbuthe. 



Tolbootb, pri- 



TOWEIR, adj. Wearing, for wearing, to be 
worn ; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, I. 393, Rec* 
Soc* 

Shortly before the meeting of the General ABsembiy 
IbQIb^P^w in 1638, the m.3^.stnitea of that city re- 
solved to do OTOfy thing in tLeir power to secare the 
eomfott aad convenience of that august body while it 
nnained in eeMÌO!! ; and one of the many appoint* 
■Mite then msJe was, *< three persons ellectit and 
wminat to ^eip the kirk dooris and the toKtir gownia 
X«f the tbinisten, etc.] in a cnmlie maner." 

To TO-WRITHE, V. a. and n. To twist, 
tTrlst aboat, wrench, bi*eak off. 

^ ^ And trlstrem duelled thare 

To wite what men wald say ; 
Goppe and cUper be bare— - 
As M a mesel ware ;— 
So wo was ysonde, that may, 
That alle sche wald to-vrilhe. 

Sir TriMirem, I 8170, 3.T.S. 

A.-S. tù*¥^Uhan, to writhe, distort. iElfric'a Glos- 
•ary has " distorqnco, ic (4-9trilhe/* See nndcr 7V- 
Wrpe. 

TOWRPYKE. *. A spiral stair. V. Turn- 




To TOWRYE, V. a. To turn, twist about 
rapidly. 

In dMcribing how Fortune turned her wheel the 
poet sayB»— 

So toiler quhilum did iche It to-wryt; 

There was bot clymbern] and ryffht donnwanl hye, 
And sum were eke tbat (aUyDg hau [bo] sore. 
There for to clymbe thaire comge was no more. 

Kingii QyuLir, st 164, ed. Skeat. 

This term 
as if it were 
poond verb with 
wrilAe/ i£lfric*s Glossary, ed. Zupitza, p. ISÌ^." Skeat. 
V. To Wry. 

To TOYTE, ToiT, Tote, r. n. To tot or 
walk about leisurely, like a weak or old per- 
son ; also, to totter. V. ToYTE. 

In the DiCT., and in many of the glossaries to Burns, 
this word is improperly defined as "to totter like old 
age.** In Buma' first Gloss., that of the Kilmarnock 
ed., the definition is, "to walk like old age," i.e. in 
the sauntering, leisurely way of an old man who is 
still able to move about, and to attend to the wants of 
his *auld, trusty servan' * in the pasture field. And 
that this was the sense in which Bums used the word 
will become evident to any one who reads the passage 
carefully. It runs thus : — 

We've worn to crazy years thegither ; 
Well tcyU about wV ane anither ; 
Wi' tentie care Til fiit thy tether 

To some hain*d rig. 
Where ye may nobly rax your leather 

Wi^sma' fatigue. 

Th» Auld Farmer to his Mart Maggtf. 

TRAIST, adv. Trustily, faithfully; Gol. and 
Oawane, st. 23, 33. 

TRAMP, 8. I. A foot-journey in search of 
woric: on tramp^ travelling from town to 
town in search of employment. 

2. A mechanic travelling in search of employ- 
ment 

To TRANSLATE, v. o. 1. To transform, 
change ; Kingis Quair, st 8, ed. Skeat. 

2. To alter or make up anew, as is duuewith 
a piece of dress. 

Item, for thre eln Scottis blak bocht be the Queen's 
Maister of Wardrob to l^n ane goun of the Queen's that 
wee translaiU; ilk eln xiiijs.» summa xlijs. 

Item, for lyning of thir tua oollaris, and translatimj 
of lynvngis of gownis for caus William Fery [the 
fnmer] wee suspect xs. 

Item, for iijè eln gray dames to the ffrene dames of 
the Inglis hors covir, in stede of the quoit dames was 
in it. Til. vujs. 

Item, for Tjl eln yallo carsay to lyne the said hors 
coTÌr, zzzijs. vjd. 

Item, for translating and making of the said hors 
ooTÌr of dames, vs. Accts. L. H. Treasurer, 1502-4. 

TRANTLUM. 1. As a «.: a trifle, knick- 
knack, toy ; generally used in pi. trantlum8f 
same as Tkantles, q. v. 

S. As an adj.: trifling, little- worth, tronble- 
some; *^trantlum gear/' Whistle-Bin kio, I. 
128. 
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TBASHER, Trascuor, «. A tracer or 
finer; a sharp-pointed steel or stile for tm- 
eiBft lines on leather : used by saddlers and 
iM^er-cntters ; Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, L 
176, Sp. C. 

Ol fV. <nMMr, to tnee oat, delineate : fonned from 
I«L hneime, pp. of tmhere^ to draw. 

To TRAUAILE, v. n. To travail, toiL V. 
[Tkawaill]. 

TkAUAiLE, 9. Toil ; Eingis Quair, sL 69, 70, 
cd. ^[eat« 

TRAXJNT, #. A trick. V.Traitb. 

TKAYELLYE, s. Downfall, crash ; a fall 
aooompanted with great noise; Orcadian 
Sketch Book, p. 36, 117. 

Dml trawi, hvmj, mihing ; travlhed, act or state of 
taiUÌBg aboat, eonuiiotioB ; but prob. derived from 
& Iratai/. 

lb TBAW, Trawe, v. a. To believa V. 
Tbow. 

TEA WE, 9. A twist ; hence a trick» device, 
HMdcB-believe. 



aad castand cacU a thousand 
be fall tak me with a tratw at trist of ane othir. 
Dumbar, Tua Mariit Wemen, I 124. 

IVnos ia a fonn of throw, from A.-S. Aratean, to 



TKAYFOL, Trofel, «. A knot, device, in 
embroidery ; see next entiy. 

TW Tratfol, Trofel, r. a. To ornament 
with knots or devices ; part, pt troyfoUde^ 



Gawane was graythelv graytliede on grene, 
With griffoiis of gold engrelede full gaye, 

Trttj^uUlU with trayfoUs and trewluffes bf-twene, 
One a itirtande stede he strykes one strayeu 

AtmU. Artkurt, st. 4QL 

TlM Dosoe iiS. haa "Trifeled witb traaes ;*' but 
tto meaning ia the same. 

The mane in his mantyll ayttis at his mete 

In nanlle nnrede with ^ne, full prccyously dyghte, 
Tr^ujfU and trauerste with trewloues m trete. 

Jhùl., 8t 2S. 

Wr. tr^er^ to wiredraw, make chain-work ; formerly 
apc^Qer, from Lat. tramJUart^ to pass thread through 
Ihediawing-frame : ir^/feur, tormerty tnsfilier, a chain- 
— ""nr, a worker in chain-work. 



TBEDDERy s. A male or cock-bird, but 
gjaneraUy applied to a cock. 
A.-S. frttian, to tread ; Icel. troda : akin to Lat tru" 



TREE, Tre, Trie, *. 1. The wooden por- 
lion of a pack-saddle, plough, etc;; Corshill 
Baron Court Book, Ayr and Wicton Arch. 
CJolL, IV. 134. 

S. A straight piece of rough timber used as a 
pole, lever, prop, or stay, is called a tree : as, 



a dyer^s-^etf, a raising-^ree or lever for mov- 
ing a mill-stone. 

3. A last for boots or shoes, any wooden frame, 
mould or block, as a boot-/re^, a hat-free, a 
mitten-^ree, etc ; ** ane pair of buyt-freù ; ** 
Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, L 176, Sp. C. 

Tree-Leooed, adu Having a timber-leg ; 
Whistle Binkie, 1 159. 

TREMEBUND, adj. Trembling, timorous ; 
Alex. Scott's Poems, p. 71, ed. 1882. Lat. 

TRENCHER, Trincher, adj. Lopped, 
blunted, pointless: trencher-spearf a point- 
less spear, tilting pole. Y. Truncheb 
Speir. 

O. Fr. irenchè, cut o£^ blnnted ; prob. from Lak 
frvNCore, to lop ùfL 

TRENDLE, Trixdle, Trekle, Trinle, 
Trunle, s. The wheel of a barrow, also 
the wooden portion of the wheel ; a small 
wooden wheel such as is used for a trundle- 
bed ; a low truck or hutch, &c. ; a wooden 
roller on which a heavy block is moved 
al(mg. Trinnylly Burgh Recs. Prestwick^ 
1513, p. 44, Mait C. 

kit aold> wheelbarrow, matr for token 
Ae les an' baith the trains are broken; 
I made a poker o* the spindle. 
An' my aold mither brunt the trindle, 

Btmu, 27b Invemiorjf. 

To Trendle, Trexle, Trixle, Trunle, 
V. a. and n. To trundle, roll, move on 
wheels or rollers. Addit. to Trindle and 
T^TLE, q. V. 

Tremi^-Bed, Trinle-Bed, s. A bed set on 
irendUs or small wheels, that it may be 
easily run under another bed or drawn out 
as required: also called a hurly^bed or 
Aur/y, a tchirly^ed or whirfy, 

TRENE, Trenefald. V. under J^rine. 

TRENXAL, Tueynal, s. Lit. a tree-nail ; 
a wooden peg or pin used in shipbuilding, 
and other kinds of carpenter-work. K free- 
not/. 

TRESSOUR, Tressure, s. A species of 
border detached from the edge of the shield, 
and borne double, sometimes triple : a term 
in heraldrv. 

He hnre n lyon as lord of gowlU fall gay — 

Off nure gold wes the gruml mihair the grym horit, 

Witn dowble trtssour about flowrit in fay. 

BoiaaU, I 870, Benn. lia 

O. Fr. tresser, to plait. 

The expression **jt(*wrU in /ay** 1» explained by 
Planche in his remarks on this term. 
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••The TraMara hM been regarded m » diminuiireof 
Hm OrU [from IV. •iirier, to hem], and ie a nmilar 
bolder, only iiaiTower» aind borae doable, aometimee 
triple, and generally what ia termed flory-coonter- 
io^, aa in the aroM of Sootland." The PunuÌTant of 
Armi^ p. 88. 

TBETE, «. Treaty, bargain; conaection, 
oombinatioa ; in irete^ under treaty; con- 
nected, combined, linked together. 

The naae In bis maatyU . . . 
TMUyte and tranente with trawloaei in treU, 

AvmL Afikwn^ ft 28. 

O. Fr. frafte, a treaty ; from tmiU^ pp. of traUert to 



TBEVISS, Trevesse, TaiiyESSE, ». Y. 

DiCT. 

Two diitinot worda are mixed up in the common ap- 
plieationa of frmie and travesae: the one ii a Tariant of 
IraeerM^ and the other ia a derÌTatire of trave. The 
diatinction ia ^rhape beet teen in the use of travesse 
lor a partition m a wall, and for the stall itaelf. In the 
first applioation it ia a form of travene, from Lat. 
JramBvenuBf tamed aeroes, laid across ; and in the se- 
eond it ie derir. of froM, a ahackle, originaily a frame 
of imila for confining onmly hones. The two words 
bare got mixed np ; but it ia wdl to point ont their 
diiierent origin. 

TREWE, Day of Teewe, «. A justiciary 
oonrt held by the wardens of the Border 
Marchee. Addit to Trew, q. v. 

Tbeee ooarta were eo ealied, because, daring the time 
they were oonTened, there waa a trace or cessation of 
bostilitiea on both aidea of the border. Periodical meet- 
inga of thia kind were necessary for the purpose of 
hearing oomplainta, aettling disputee, and administering 
Jnatiee. 

TBEWLOUE, Tbbwlufe, ». y.Trwlave. 

TRIACLE, Triakle, «. 1. An antidote, 
ZBmedy, cure. Lat. f&moco, theriaee. 

** Tkaiaeet frioele, remeid against poyson ; " Dun- 
can's App. Etym., ISeSi, ed. Small, E. D. S. 

Prompt. Parr. gÌTea ireade, explained as " balyrey, 
cr bote agen sekeneese." And tne editor, Mr. Way, 
haa aa interesting note regarding the various kinds of 
TAcrioea, and their nse as an antidote for the bites of 
■erpentib iuid for the plagae or pest ; see p. 500. 

S. Trial, test, verdict, decision, settlement: 
^iriaiU of the tmth,'' decision or settle- 
ment of the truth, as a cure of strife, or a 
means, of healing it. 

** • • . • sa fsr as mayjpertene to the town justlie, 
*y and quhiH the triakU oi the treutht tharof may be 
had, ba^h for the oommoua wele of the tovm and the 
aaid VnUiamis aingiar wele, in sic maner that gif he 
haif jnst rycht thairto^ and swa being funding, that he 
may bmik the samyn peaoeablie without pley ; and gyf 
the town hea the juat lycbt thairof and recoweris the 
aaayn, that thai may m likmaner use the samyn as 
thair awin peaoeablie aoeording to justyce." fiurgh. 
Bess. Stiriing, 1554^ P- 02. 

To TRIBBLE, v. a. To trouble, annoy ; to 
handle ovennuch, hence, to damage ; also, 
to clutch, grasp, or finger, like a person in 
death-throes ; West of S., Orkn« 



TRINCHER, adj. Pointless, blunted. V. 
Trencher, 

TRINE, Tryne, Trene, Trinfald. V. 
under Tkrùu. 

TRINK, Trinck, a. The bed or channel of 
a river or stream; also, the water which 
flows in that channel. Addit to Trikk, 
q.v. 

The definitions gÌTen by Dr. Jamieeon apply only to 
a trench or drain ; but the term haa a much wider 
range of meaning, as the followioff extracts show. 

**That na channell, atanes, sanc^ nor any uther thins 
be cassin in the trink oi the watter, or within the fluid 
merk. out of schippis.'* Barj(h liecs. Aberdeen, iL 77> 
Sp. C. 

"The bail! irinek of the watter salbe drawn doun 
the south syd of the Lochfield croft, and to rin at the 
west syd of the Gallowgett ... in the auld 
irmdtt to be caasin deper and wyder, and that the 
water triHci on the south-vest svd of the said locht 
aalbe stoppit and oondamnit.'* Ibid., p. 239. 

The term is ttOl used in both senses. 

Trinkle, 9. A drop, series of drops, fall- 
ing or fallen, as from a leaking vessel or a 
spout ; a continuous dropping, or a slender 
tnread of falling liquid ; also, a faint line or 
streak, as a irÌHÌU of blood. 

Trinkald, Trinkaild, ». A vessel for 
trickling or dropping oil, etc., a currier's 
oil-horn; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, I. 17(>, 
Sp. C. 

TRINNEL, Trinntll, *. V. Treadle. 

TRISTE, Trtste, Tryster, e. A station 
in hunting. Addit. to Trist, q. v. 

Uke a lorde'withowttyn lett, 
At his Irid* was he aett. 
With bowe and with bsrcelett, 
Yndir those bewss. 

Avsni. Arikurtt St. 3, L IL 

The form irifaiitr occurs in 11. 8 and 9 of same atanza 
in the Douce MS. V. Tkistris. 

TROCH, Truch, Throch, Thuocht, *. 
A trough, vat ; a large shallow vessel for 
holding or conveying water, etc.; pi. troche^ 
tiirochtitf Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, L 329, 
Sp. 0. 

TROFELYTE, part pt. Knotted. V. 
Tray/ol. 

TROGGIN, «. The merchandise of a pedlar 
hawker ; the articles in which he troga or 
dealsw V. Trog, v. 

Saw je e'er sic iroagin t 
If to buy ye'rs slack, 
Homis's tunia chapmiMi, — 
Hell boy a' the peek. 
Bur braw troffgin^ 

nse the banks o' Dee ; 
Wha wants troggin, 
Lst him come to me. 

Burnt, Bntw Troggin, 
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Troff aad trofff^ «ra merely Tariatiooi of trokt and 
irMu Fr. froviter, to exdiaoge. Y. Trokb. 

TROIS, Troise, Troiss^ od;. Tn )y, of Troy, 
of Troy-weight : •« a troU puad of brass/' 
i«e. a one-pound-Troy brass weight ; Burgh 
Recs. Aberdeen, IL 10, Sp. C. 

TROKING, *. Dealing, intercourse: pi. 
trokùiffa, business dealings, transactions. V. 
Tboke, 9. 

"This ii DM kind of time of night for decent folk ; 
and I hM nM trokinfft wi' night-hawk*. " R. L. Ste- 
▼enaon, Kidnapped, p. 286^ ed. 1886. 

TRONE, Tron, t. V.DicT. 

It ia a miatake to connect thia word with IceL iriona, 
a beak, or loeL irama, a crane, or C.B. tnc^n, or Fr. 
trogne. Dncange is correct in tracing it to Lat. (rw 
tim^ a pair of acalea» from which it has come to na by 
L. Lat. frono, and O. K. trone. See Skeat, a. r. Trou. 

TROWAN, Trowane, s. An evil-doer, 
imp, monster: fryt^ trowane^ noted evil- 
doer ; Dunbar and Kennedie, L 513. 
rrowan ia lit. one of the doTÌl's brood. V. Trow. 

TRUAGE, TRUWAGE, *. Tribute; Sir 
Tristrem. 1. 947, 992, S.T.S. O. Fr. trua^e, 
ireuuge* 

TRUELOVE, Trewloue, *. A lover^s knot. 

Trofelyte and tiaaente with irewlouef ìd trete. 

AynU, Arikure, at 28L 

TRULIS, *. pL The ^ame of trollrmy-dame9f 
trollrmadamej or pigeonholes i a game of 
nine^hoks. Addit. to Trulis, q. v. 

This game was borrowed from the French, who called 
it irourmadame. It ia fully described by Xares in his 
Olosa. ; and it la mentioned by Shakespeare, Winter 

Jr}?i!I" ^ lu t4 *^% 5^/' piift^on-kole^, was given 
to It because the holes of the frame through which the 

S!?*fjr*"r.^"**lj*?"""*^ **>• *»°1«» >S a dove-cot. 
8ee Dyce, Gloss. Shakespeare. 

^?P^ii^^^^» *• ^ dragoman, interpreter. 
V. Trenchman. 

** ItUefjrrtt, a truw^num, a translator ;•» Duncan's 
Add. Etym., ed. Small. E.D.S. 

O. E. and O. Fr. irucÀ^man, an interpreter. V. Cot- 
grave. *^ 

TRYNE, Trtntald. V. under T/irine. 
TRYPES, s. pi. Small intestines. 



Of Cdtio origin : cf. Weish trìpa, intestines. Fr. 
inpe. Span, and Fort Mpa, lul. tÌ-iJ^pa, tripe. 

TUA OP TEN. A popular name for the 
taxation of 1630. which amounted to twenty 
percent See Acts of Pari. 

of «ili?,SfLw *'??• **' *•■* thousand nierkis money 
fnrth! !y 5* ^"^ *>»«,«tent of the tua o/ ten grantit 

E- ^'•"ut^ •nd Martinmas. 16W. 1635. and 
leaej. Burgh Recs. Stirling, p. 171. 



I TUCHET, TuQUHEiT, t. The lapwing. V. 

TUEY,TwEY,TuErNE,TwETNP-,aA*. Two; 
Kingis Quair, st. 42, 75, ed. Skeat. V. Twa. 

TUGLIT, part. pi. Toiled, fatigued ; GoL 
and Gawane, at 3. V. Tuooled. 

diffi^lti *^ «*»•*»«•• t>>« ■«»• of kùglii, hindered 1^ 

TULKE, ToLKE. Tolk. *. A man, person i 
applied to gentle and common, but mostly 
as a contemptuous term ; occurs in Gawayne 
and Arthure Romances. Icel. tnlir. 

TUilALL, T03IALB, *. A portion of land 
lately in pasture, but now under cultivatioa 
and enclosed. Addit. to [Tumail]. 

The following ezplanationa of this term are worthy 
of notice : — 

'* Tumale, land enclosed from the common pasture* 
and tilled ; but not included in the original Odai-Tun ** 
Balfour, Odal Righte and Feudal Wrongs, p. 119. 

A Tumail ** ia ane pieoe of land which wes quoyland. 
but now inclosed within the dykis." Peterlan's Ren- 
tala of Orkney, No. ii p. 2. 

TUMBLE-CART, Tumrle Car, t. The 
common country or farmer^s cart of olden 
times. The box was set on wooden wheels 
fixed on a wooden axle, which tumbled or 
turned together. Cf. E. tumbrel^ O. Fr. 
tombereL 

The tumbUyaH, tumbler, or cttr, continued in use in 
the upland districts till the beginning of the present 
century ; and in moorland districts of the country eren 
then, the roads were so bad that goods and prodnce 
could be transported only by sledges or on horseback. 
\v heel-carto began to be used about 1700, and prior to 
that time the only wheeled Tehides for common use 
were ^UHmbiar-airta, which were simply sledses 
mounted on small wheels about thi«e feet m diameUr. 
made solid— drum-wheels, as archaeologists call them— 
united by a wooden axle, and aU turning round tooe- 
ther." Murray, Old Cardross, p. 38. 

TUNG, 9. Tongue: keep a toìigue^ keep 
quiet, refrain from speech. 

Thairfdr till our rymes be rung, 
And oor mistonit sangis be sung, 
Lat enery man help weill a tung 

And euery woman tway. 
Lyndtajf, Tkrie E»taiti»^ Bann. MS. foL 105 a. 

Tuxo-Gkaxt, 9. Confession. V. Toxo- 
Grant. 

TUR AT, *. A turret ; Gol. and Gawane, st. 
4. Fr. tonretie, 

TURKAS, Tt'KKES, TURKESSE, 8. V. DiCT. 
The O. Fr. words which Jamieson cites from Roque- 
fort are obviously from Lat. torquert, to twist; and the 
instrument is called ticuUfn, piUrs, as well as piVrrrm, 
mppers. InUcctI the main purnose of the instrument 
IS to twist, wnsnch, beutl, stretch, rather than to uince. 
nip, *^ • 
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TURMENT, 8. Torment, Kiiigts Quair, st. 
19, ed. Skeat. 

Ol IV. torment, from Lat. ttrmemtmii, an ongiiia for 
Ihrowiiig atonaa or for infliotiiig tormaBi. 

TURNOVER, 9. A small copper coin» 
eqaiTalent to a bodle; Burgh Recs. Glas- 
gow, L 422, Rec. Soc« Y. Turner. 

O, IV. tumatr, a ooppar-coin worth oaatanth of a 
panoy atarling. 

TURPYKE, TowRPYKE, $. V. Turnpike. 

TURROATE, 8. A tampike-gate, or closed 
fence; prob. a corr. of tirUsa-gate; Accts. 
Baigh Edinburgh, 1552-3, Rec. Soc. V. 
Tirlbss-Yett. 

TUTIVILLAR, Tutivillus, t. A demon, 
imp, evil-doer ; colloq. a term like devily and 
used in a like variety of senses. Addit. to 
TunviLLAR, q. V. 

l^tivillii% i.a.» aaperintaiidant of aril-doara, ia re- 
prata n tad as chiaf of tba devila appoiatad to catcli 
paopla ainning. Hta main duty waa to note and report 
tha aina tiiat daaanre punianmanL In the play of 
Joditium, one of tha Townaley Myatariaa, ha ii repre- 
lantad with a great coll, and as ooma to give in hia re* 
port Ha aaya : — 

Hare a rolla of ragman of the lownda tabille 

Of bieffM in my bag, man, of synnes dampnabilla. 

IbwMby Jfjfttlmeff, p. 81L 

IMhar partioulart r^;arding this evil spirit may be 
gathered from the Reader'a Handbook by Dr. Brewer, 
and Laing'a ad. of Danbar, toL iL, p. 438». 

TWAD, TwuD. Contr. for t^ wad, it wud, 
it would. 

TWATj, Twalt, adj. Twelfth. V. Twelt. 

TwAL-PiNT Hawkie. A COW that yields 
twelve pints at one milking ; Bums, Address 
to the DeiL Y. Hawkie. 

TWANG, «. A twinge, throb of pain. 

My curse upon yoar Tenom'd stang. 
That shoots my tortur'd gnms alang ; 
And thfo' my lags gies monie a twrng, 
wl' gnawing Tengeanoa. 

munu, Tf tk§ Toothaehe. 

O. Masie Iwiii^a, thnnga^ to oonstntn ; pt 1 twang. 
Dan. tvinge, Sw. tviHga, to force, oonstrain ; M. £. 
twbtgeMf to nip^ pain. 

To TWEEDLE, v. n. To work in a trifling, 
caxelessy or slovenly manner ; to sing, or play 
on a musical instrument, in a light, careless, 
or slovenly manner; but most commonly ap- 
plied to careless or awkward fiddling. 

Twebdle-Dee, #. An indifferent musician, 
a sorry fiddler. 

Her charms had struck a study caiid, 

As wall as Door gnt-scraper : 
Ha Uks tha fiddler by the beard. 

And draws a rusty rapier. 

Wi' gfaastty ee, poor TweedU-dm 
Upon his hnnken bended. 



And prajr'd for grace wi* nieni* face, 
And sae the quarrel ended. 

BumMf JtXLy Bejgars, 

TWELTER, adj. Of or belonging to a set 
or company of twelve ; twelter^ith^ the oath 
of a company of twelve compurgators. Y. 
under Saxter. 

*' In the Lawting Court of July 21, 1603, one ia or- 
dained to quit himself of theft by the itoelfer-aUh, be- 
cause the stowth is great ; and another to quit liiiuself 
of the same theft with the aaxter-aith." Peterkin*s 
Notes on Orkney and Shetland, App. p. 35. 

Icel. td(ft, a number of twelve ; tòlflar'tìihr, the oath 
of a company of twelve compurgators ; and similarly, 
** tStftar-kvithr, a verdict of a jury of twelve neigh* 
bonrs." Vigfusson. 

T WISE, adv. Twice ; Eingis Quair, st. 25. 
V. Twris, T^VTS. 

In Kingis Quair, st. 25, tmne must be a dissyllable, 
and ought to have been written iwies. See Skeat'a 
OkMa. 

TWISTLE, TWISSLE, *. A pron. of 
fiM«&, a shaking, tossing ; Burns, The Twa 
Herds, st. 3. 

To TWrrTER, V. fi. To shiver, shake, 
tremble, as with cold or fear : syn. chitter. 

'TWUD. Contr. for ii wud^ it would. V. 
Wad. 

TWYST, adw. Twice. V. Twns. 

TYE, 9. Band, bond, engagement ; also the 
binding-clause in a band or bond : " releive 
thaim of thair ty«," i.e. of their engagement. 
Burgh Recs. Glasgow, II. 193, Rec. Soc. 

TYKE, Tykex, Tykino, *. 1. The case or 
cover which holds the feathers, wool, or 
other material of a bed, or a bolster. E. 
tiek. 

2. Used for the bed or the bolster itself : as, 
** That's the tyke or tyken tf the bed : a guid 
feather tyke or tyken.** 

3. A kind of striped cloth of which the cover 
of a bed is made. 

*' TpHnff of the Eist oountrey, the ein— x a.'* Bates 
and Customs, 1612, Haly. Ledger, p. 331. 

He at the sowinff-brod was bred. 
An' wrouffht gude serge and tyken. 

AUx. WOinCM Poena, p. 42, ed. 1876. 

Tykex, Tykino, adj. Of or belonging to 
the cloth called tyke or tyken. 

This group of words ia imoroperly defined and ex- 
plained in the DiCT. Inatcau of tiie cloth giving ita 
name to the case or cover, it is the caae that has given 
ita name to the cloth of which it is made. Besides the 
Sa.-0. tyg ia merely a loan-word from Ger. tuck, cloth. 

Tyke (£. tidt), haa come from Du. iijk, formed from 
Lat teea, theca, a case, cover, which came from Gr. 
tkèkè^ a case. Regarding E. tkk, Skeat states that it 
ia the M. £. teke, a 14th cent, word, Englished from 
Lat. toea, theea. See hia Etym. Diet 
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TYME, «• ^me : be tjfmet betime9» in good 
time ; Eingis Qaair, st 122, ed. Skeat. 

TTMEBAL, Tymkerall, «. The crest or 
ridge of a helmit, the socket or hold in 
which the crest is fixed. 



An tUr Ueut in the crape four ImIbm fUl hir. 
And in tkar tfrntralU tryid trewlr thai bere 
TIm pleaand povne in a part provde to repair,- 
And all Itapit illc annas tl at I said eir. 

HoMilaU, L tlS, Aafoaa MS. 

BaniL MS. faaa tgtmeraUU : piobw a aeribnl arror in 
writing to dictation. 

O. IV. timore, fymore, "tho cwait» or eogniaaace 
thnlf a bona ¥pon tho helmit of a cant of Armea ; " 
Cotgr. 

TlfNNAEIL,«. Small tnnic. Y.Tunnakil. 



TYRE, «. Errat in Dict. for Cyre, leather, 
q. V. 

TYREFULL, adj. Very tedioos, tiresome ; 
a form of tere/ul^ q. v.; Honlatei L 421, 
Asloan MS. V. under Tere. 

** T^rrfuU to UU^*' (mora commonly tertful to teHU 
Tory tedioaa to relate, ia in the Bano. MS. ^'lerefor to 
Ull" which iaprob. a acribal. error for ttr^ul to teU^ 
made in writing to dictation. Tho Bann. MS. beara 
many indicationa of having been ao written. 

TYRRINO, parL and «• Uncovering. V. 

TiRR. 

ToTYST, r. a. To entice. V. Tysb. 
TYTTYN, part. pr. Polling. V. TrxB, v. 



u. 



UCHE, UcH, YcH, 8. An ouch ; the clasp, 
bezel, or socket in which a predoos stone is 
set. AddiL to Uche, q. v. 

Only aeeondary meaninga of thia term are given in 
Dict. The proper form of the word ia tumch ; M.E. 
noiid^ from O. Fr. nouehe^ noiche^ nMoeke, a buckle^ 
elaap^ brace ; aee Borgny. The L. Lat. form ia naaca ; 
bat ail these forma have come from O. H. Ger. naaoa, 
M. H. Ger. niuÌXp a backlog claap^ brooch. 

TTDALfOdj. V.DiCT. 

Under thia word Jamieaon disconea the term allodial^ 
•ad qnotea variona etymologies that have been pro- 
poned, of which aU bnt one are wrong. The word ia 
eompoaed of the adj. a// prefixed to the O. L. Ger. ad, 
loel, otrifr, wealth, and means "belonging to the entire 
pfoperty.** See Attodial in Mnrray'a iCew Eng. Diet. 

UDDIR, Uder, pron.^ adj. and 9. Other, 
each other; pL udderis^ others, one an- 
other; Dunbar, Douglas. V. Uthir. 

UG, UasuM. V. Dict. 

Tlieae worda are not connected with ogerffnl, as 
■tated in Dict. They are from lod. tttfgr, fear, and 
allied to IceL iiffga, to fear, òffm, terror, djfna, to 
threaten. For further explanation, aee under Ugljf in 
Skeat'a Etym. Diet. 

XTggin, part and adj. Exciting terror, re- 
pulsÌTe; same as Ugsum, a 2. Wfaubtle 
Binkie, L 311. 

Ugly, Vglt, adj. Ugly, {rightful, horrid. 
V. Ug, v. 

Ana mfjr pit [was] depe as ony'helle. 

KtHifu QtuUr, St 1S2; ed. Siuat 

UIKNAMEI, «. Nickname; local pron. of 
dsename; Orkn. 

ULY,Vly,#. Oil. V.TTle. 
(Sup.) H 3 



UMAST, Umaist, Umest, adj. V. Dict. 

The etym. given for thia term in the Dicr. is mis- 
leading. Umast stands for nvtmeut, which la simply 
A.-S. ufemed {Mft-m-td), snperi. of v/o, above. It ia 
really a double auperL, and haa nothing to do with 
Enff. mott, for whià the A.-S. ia nueil, aeldom mi$t^ 
Bod Bieyor mut. 

Umast Claith, Umest Claith, Vp- 
MAiST Claith, Umest Clayìs, $. The 
upper or outer garment, the uppermost 
article of wearing apparel: a perquisite 
claimed on certain occasions by vicars and 
heralds. Addit. to entry in DiCT. 

The explanations of thia term given in the Dicr. are 
altoffether misleadinje, The umcut eiaUh was not a 
winoing sheet, aa denned by Sibbald ; nor the coverlet 
of the bed, aa atated by Jamieson and Laing. Indeed, 
a moment's reflection will convince any one that, how- 
ever exacting churchmen mi|(ht be m claiming {ler- 
quiaitea like these from the nch, they would in moat 
eaaea be unwilling even to receive them from the very 
poor ; and that uierefore the umast claith which the 
clergy exacted, and which proved ao oppreaaive to the 
common people, must have been something very 
different from either of these. That it was simply the 
uppermost article of wearing apparel is dearlv stated 
by Lyndsay in one of tlie paasagea in which he in- 
veighs against the exaction ; and with this statement 
all the other passages in which it is referred to en- 
tirely agree. It occurs in Pauper'a account of how be 
waa reduced to poverty, which we quote from Laing'a 
ed., vol. ii., p. 103. 

*' My Father was sa waik of bliide and bane, 
TbLt he deit, qahairfoir my Mother maid gret mains : 
Then scho deit within ane day or two. 
And thair began my povertie and wo. 
Our gude grav meir was boittond on the feild. 
And onr Oiou's laird tnik her for his hyreild. 
The Vickar taik the best cow be the held. 
Incontinent, qaben my father was deid. 
And qahen the Vickar hard tel how that my mother 
Was oeid, tr% hand he tnik to him ane nther. 
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7km iUg, mj «if€^ did mnnie baith «tìii aad morow, 

m al the last leho d«it for ferÌA sorow. 

Amà «dMB tlM VkkAT haxd tell my w jfe wis deU. 

TW tUid eow be deiUt be the hekL 

TiMdr vmeai daifit. that was of rapploeb gnj, 

Tba Viekar fart bia Clark bear them away. 

teh« all was gaae, J micht mak na debeat^ 

M with my bairns past for till beg my meat" 

efayif.bero can bav« bat one moaning^ tho 

of oach of the deceaaed fwraona ; 

I no doubt the nppermoat article of clothing was 

' "* for the aamo reason which guided the laird in 

tho herae, and the vicar in diooaing the cow. 

It waa the beat that the party posaeased. And 

tha Tkar ao claimed and ao actea, becanse on such an 

BBwaainn he waa by law entitled to take the best cow 

and the beat garment of the deceased, as peroniaitee of 

hiscAca. 

What thia wnoif daUh or beat garment of the com- 

B people of Scotland was in Lyndsay'a day ia ex- 

'tied in the paaaage quoted by Jamieson ; and by % 

aligiht but masterly tonchea the poet at the aame 

> TOToals tho abject poverty which then prevailed. 

Thahnaband'a umaM tiaith waa **the gray dokt that 

h^MB the bed " : ao poor waa hia honaehold. The 

claak waa of rapptoek graft or coarse woollen cloth 

■ada of home-apnn nndyed wooL In Laing's ed. it ia 

adiad a ** gro^/mgge^** Leu, a looae coat or cloak of 

gray, like a laonk'a £rack, Tho wife's upper garment 

^ **jpmrt eoU^ i.e., a petticoat or kiAle : and it 

of nqoip/oel, and had to serve the a&me pur- 

aa her huaband'a cloak. And it may be noted in 

^ that it waa of such a covering that mention is 

IB the old song; " Tak your auld cloak about ye." 

were other examples of a claim to the upper- 

iptfment as a perqnisite, aa for instance in con- 

with tho office of herald. At the marriage of 

IV. to Margaret Tudor, the English henlds, 

_ to custom, dairaed aa their perquisite the 

J% maniage dreaa ; and thoae of Scotland claimed 

the ancett'i. Tho latter, however, was redeemed next 

day oy a payment of forty nobles^ Leland, Collec- 

-tBBaa» ed alt., toL iv., p. ^97. See note, p. cxcvii. of 

Diflfcaoo'a Preface to Accta. of the L. H. Treaa. of Scot- 

kmd^^L 

UlCBEy fTtp* ^^^ ^^« '^l><>^^ around : in 
oompi umbe^ timft, and urn. À.-S. ymhe. 

To UMBEC AST, Umcast, v. a. To bind or 
wrap round, as, *'to umcoèi a splice,'' to 
fagten it by a wrapping of cord. Addit to 
[Umbecast], q. V. 
TW term la aimilarly uaed in the Toric Mysteries. 

All in cordis his ooorse-rmftveasC 

TtfiUmakKn Play, p. 836, L iSi* 

UHBECLIPPED, Umbe-clipped, part. pt. 
Encircled, embraced, surrounded; Awnl 
Arthure, x. 2, MS. Douce. V. CuPy v. 

To UMBEDRAW, v. n. To draw back or 
aade, withdraw, retire; pret umòedretc, 
Douglas, Virnl, prol. 399, 11, Rudd. ; in 
Elphinstoun IIS. onbydrew. Addit to 
Umbemiaw, q. ▼. 

That MR is here intensive, as Rudd. pointed out, and 
net the pren. about, around, as stated by Jamieson, ia 



eonlinied by tho rcadiajK of the £li»hiu«touo MS. 
ia aiaaply the verbal prefix nn- moctified to blend 
heiram ; and ie ia a form of 6y, aside, away. 

UMBESET, $. Same as Outbreek, q. v. 



UMBESTOUNT, oJv. Sometimea 

TUI be hia povnt saw of the kyng, 
That than with all his gaileryng 
Wee in carrik, anhar vmbatount 
He vald vend inth his men till honnt. 

Baròour, viL 898, Oamb. V3, 

Edin. MS. has "he wes wont"* 
A.-S. ym6e, about, and s^Maci^ a time. 

UMBESTRODE, part. pt. Bestrode. 
UMBEWEROUND, part. pa. V. Dicr. 

The etvm. suggested for this term is simply impos- 
sible. umbeweroHnd is a hvbrid form obtained by 
snbstitnting Mfii&«- (A.-S. ymSe) for the Fr. ea- in en* 
vhronner. 

UMBOTHSMAN, s. An agent, procurator, 
for-«peaker or advocate; Memorial for 
Orkney, p. 119. V. Umboth, & 2. 

IceL wmboikM-maUir, a trusty manager ; Vigfusson. 

UMBRE, Vmdre, 8. A shadow, shade ; hence 
screen, mask, dbguise. Addit. to Umbre, 
q. V. 

The first paaaage quoted in DiCT. ia incorrect : the 
MS. reads:— 

Suich fevnit trenth is all bot trechorye, 
Voder the vmbrt of hid jrpocrisye. 

Kingis Quair, st. 134, ed. Skeat. 

Umbrage, V^ibrAo£, s. A shadow, shade ; 
Douglas, iv. 169, 16. 

Umbrakle, Vmbrakle, «. An arbour; hence 
retreat, cell, abode : ^dethis dirk vmbrakle;^ 
Dunbar, Ballat of our Lady, L 20, Small. 

Lat. umbraeuium, a bower, retreat : dimin. of urn- 
6ni, a ahade. Cf. Ital. ofi>6racu/o, a ahady place. 

Umbrate, Vmbrate, adj. Shady: "the 
vmbrate treis,*' Douglas, PaL of Honour, 
prol. L 40. 

Umbrells, 9. pL A form of honours paid to 
worth or dignity at a convivial gathering, 
in which the toast was drunk off and glasses 
inverted. 

This waa a common custom among the crafts in for* 
mer days, especially at their annual dinners, or as thev 
werejpopulany called bancaU, In the humorous sketch 
of 'fjie Deacon's Day,' the retiring Deacon Convener 
of the Incorporated Trades of Glasgow (and at the same 
time Deacon of the Wrights), thus introduces his auc- 
oeasor in office : — 

«• After what I hae this day spoken in anither place, 
there's nae occasion again to pot the bit through the 
aame bore, or to run the plane o'er a dressed plank, sae 
ru gie ye Deacon Convener Wriggles* good health, no 
foigettÌDg wife and sproots — they'll be a' treea belyTO 
— and may every suiu attend him and them ; and may 
he aye be able to keep a mid polish on the face o' our 
Corporation affairs, and leave them without a screw 
loose to his successor. — UmhrelU to Dtacoh Wriggles.*' 
WhUtle Binkie, i. 272. 

This name was prob. suggested by the resemblance 
of tho upturned glasses to uuibrvllas, or the small round 
fans which were called ombrelleà. See Cotgraro. 

UMBYCLEDE, Vmbyclede, part. pt. Lit 
completely clothed; surrounded, wrapt: 
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^vmhjfelide in a dbaib;'^ Awat Arthme, 

118. Dmm hM vm&ad|pA 

UNCERSSABIL, fl^ UmearchEble; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catecfaiiiii.fcl. lUb. V. Cesss. 

To UMCHOW, V 
avoid V.U 

**• . .- toewaid 
meb.* BarxhBMi. 

UNAFFRAID, Vx 
fearleflB; King^ 

UNANALYIT, 



V. €1. To eschew; 



InEoftlyHriBBj- 
i. 448, Sp. C. 



adj. Un-afraid, 
St 35, ed. Skeat. 




adj. Not 
ponedy nnalienateds • law term, common 
m Bni^ Records. T. Anauel 

UNBACKED, adj. 
nnaccnstomed to 

Tboagli Fortane** 
To •fuy ftddlÌQg, 
Wentw 
But tak' it Uka tte 

3m 

¥ttkm Burns used 
mUoadta, mmhampered, 
Wim WW uod by Si 

UNBODEIT, Wnboimi; adj. Disembo- 
died ; Douglas, 11. IJ^ 35^ ecL SmalL 

UNCARINO, UxcABnLaijF. Free from care^ 
carelesSi regardless MbBf^ no thought or 
concern regarding wsft: or duty: ^He's 
an unearin serTan/" 




edy not broken, 
•r saddle. 

W roosfa aa' hilly 
dmr. 



10 Mb^ LofOM, rt. L. 

A hero m the lena* of 
of iMOro^eit tho 
by Storne. 



UNCHERSIABILL, m§. lit uncherishable ; 
unbearable on acoooaiaf conduct or man- 
ners; careless, offeoHRL 

'* Alana, g&ji the Mid MmÈÈ^ worthw Tanton and 
«idl€rMa6tffin hia mm— ■wua.'" Chartara, Ae., 
Paeblea, SS Jan.. 1520, a. ]a|,BM. Soc. 

O. Fr. «% not ; ehtnmtm^ "ehtriahabla^ fit to be 
cberiahed;" Ootgr. 

XnSCOFT.adj. y. 



The laat paraffraph of 
misplaced. It belonga to 
Umoost, a. 




has been accidentaHy 
wing entry, Unooist, 



UNCOUTH, Vncoutb, Iìichut, adj. Un- 
known ; Kin^s Quaii;iL 63, 113 : strange, 
peculiar; Ibid., sL ^ 
to Unco, q. v. 

The form vndka^ whidi 
Maehar, iaprob. s acrtbal 
sage runs tnos: — 

Bot panyt in vm 
Qnhars na mane 



Skeat Ad£t 



in the Legend of St. 
vnaUh. The paa* 




but bad, 
of him had. 
qftiU 



Ukcouthly, YscovimM^ mdtf. Strangely; 
Ibid., st 9. 

UNCUNNAND, Vnccbsnd, adj. Ignor- 
ant, unskilled, unskitfiA. V. Cunkakd. 



UNCUNYETE, ^rt pt. Uncoined, not 
prepared for coming ; Douglas, Virgil, 336, 
S6,ed.Rudi 

UNDANTED, Undanttt, Undantoned, Vn- 
DANTONir, Vndantonet, adj. Unbroken, 
untamed, not under control ; ^ Lyk wyld 
vndaniit horss," Alex. Scott, p. 77, ed. 1882. 
Also, used in the sense of undaunted, un- 
abashed, daring ; Bureh Reca Edinburgh, 
lY. 510, Rec» Soc; Blame of Eirkburiall, 
ch. 7. V* Danton. 

UNDEID, Yndeid, adj. Alive, Douglas, I. 
36, 14, ed. SmalL 

UNDER* In under, underneath, completely 
under ; under the surface of, as *' ùi under 
the water,"* implying complete submersion ; 
Frequently pron. anunder and anonder, q. v. 
A.-0. ÙMU^dor. 

Ay trasting for to ipeid, 

1 haif my harte ourMt, 
Qahair that I f^nd bot feid 

Mt langoar (or to letL 
I seik the waUer hett 

/» vndir the caiild yoe, 
Qnhair na regaiid I gett, 

I fynd jow ay so nyaa. 

AUx, SaAt9 Poemt, p. 63, ed. 18S2. 

To UNDERCREIP, Vndercrepe, tr. o. To 
undermine ; hence to vitiate, destroy, or take 
away. 

" And tbairby anm peraones seikand thair avin oom- 
modttie mvadia to vnaercfpe my rycht and tytiU,*' 
Ac BOl by Mr. Roche, quoted in Reoorda of Mining 
in Sootlaad, |^ 50. 

**. . • it iaallegitbe anm seikingto tnuiiercrrip 
my richt, title, and contract,** Ac Idem., p. 61. 

A.-S. wider, mder, and crtàpan^ to crawl. 

UNDER-FOUD, t. Formerlv an official in 
every pariah of Zetland, who represented 
the Judge or Governor; Memorial for Ork- 
ney, p. 119. V. FouD. 

Wbea Orkney and Shetland became intesnl parte of 
Scotland, the Under-Food waa auperseoed by the 
Bailie. 

UNDERN. V.DiCT. 

Tliia term ooears nnder Tarioua forma, aa mndtr, 
imdrp, imdroNe, wndom; but they repreaent mere 
▼arietiea of pronunciation. 

UNDERSEDYL, Wndersedtl, $. Sub- 
tenant 

**Gyifimd and erantaud fwll power to mak rasona- 
byU tenandie ana wndenedjfUia ala oft aa it ia lene 
speidfwU tyU hym." Burgh Reca. Peebles, 1476u p. 
177. Rec. Soc 

Dan. %mdernilder, one who sits or holds property 
wkler another ; from nacfer, nnder, and rncUc, to ait. 

UNDERSTOND, Vnderstond, part. pt. 
Understood; Kingis Quair; st 127, ed, 
Skeat 
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To UNDERTA, v. a. To undertake, become 
mponsible for, promise, pledge. 

"Thy ttU •mM." the Lyoan add tgint, 
**8dl Bocht KfM MM Djte, I underta," 

Mtmnftont i^/o^n'^ tout MauM^ L 44. 

UNDERTAK,- Vndertack, Vnbertake. 
1. As a c diort for undertaking^ bargain, 
agreement ; Bui^h Recs. Glasgow, 11. 122, 
BecSoc. 

8. As a jKirt p<» : short tov undertaken; Kingis 
Qoair, St. 63, ed. Skeat, 

AM pointad out by the aditor, undertake in the tecond 
MOM u A Soathera lonn ; the Northern ia undertane, 
8m note in Oloea. 

To UNDO, V. a. To cot np game : a term in 
banting. Addit. to Undo, q. t. 

UNDOUTAND, oifo. Undoabtedly; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 92b. 

UNDRONE, Vndrone, s. A form of undem, 
nine o'clock a.m. Addit« to Underx, q. v. 

flute by-fbce mtdreme thia ferly gun falle. 

AtnU, ArtJiiire^ vL 7. 

UNDUORDY, adj. V. Vnwordy. 

UNE^ 9. Musty smell ; the oppressive close- 
ness that meets one on opening a long* 
closed room ; OL Orkn. 

Gf. Swed. mgm^ Den. ovn, en oven. 

UNEARED. Uneard, Unerd, adj. Untilled, 
nncultivated : called also unland. Y, 
Onland. 

** • • • terria aon anbilihaa lie mnerd" Beg. 
lli^ Sig. Soot, 1546-1580, No. 2105. 

A.-& ertcus to ploogh ; Icel. erja^ M. E. ertn, CL 
LttL orore.! 

UNEIS, Unese, «• Discomfort, suffering, 
illness; Dunbar. 

UNERD, adj. Y. Uneared. 

UNFAIN, adj. Unfond, having a feeling of 
dislike or reluctance; Whisue Binkie, I. 
204. V.Fain. 

To UNFALD, Unfauij>, v. a. To unfold, 
expand; also, to explain, expound. V. 
Fald. 

Thera ainuner Snt m\/ald her robeS| 
And theie the kngest tarr^. 

Mtmu, Highland Maty, at 1« 

UNFEINYEIT, Unfenyeit, Unfentet, 
adj. Unfeigned; Lyndsay, Compl. to 
King, 1. 415 ; Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, 
TabU, ch. 14. 

Unfelnyetlie, Unfenyettlie, Unfenyet- 
UE, adv. Unfeignedly; Lyndsay, Thrie 
Estaites, I. 3459; Abp. Hamilton's Cate- 
chism, foL 26b. 



UNFILIT, Vkfilet, Vnfylit, adj. Unde- 
filed; Douglas, U. 75, 31, ed. Small ; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 53a. AIso^ as a 
law term, uncondemned. V. File. 

UNFORGEVIN, Vnfoiroevin, adj. as adv. 
Not to be forgiven, remitted, or evaded ; and 
frequently used in the sense of without ex- 
ception at abatement, without fail. 

Thia term oocnra frequently in our Burgh Becorda in 
oonnectioa with tinea, unpoatu, and penaltiea. 

** Hk peraone contravenand and brvkand thia preaent 
aqtaaU pay ten pnndiaof vnlaw un/orgevin," Burgh 
Beca. Glaagow, 1588, i. 123, Rec. Soc 

** And that nn manor of niaiater of the aaid craft lif t^ 
bona heibeiy* nor reaaane ony vther maiateria prentice 
or aeraand, Tnder the pane of paving of twa pund of 
wmlx to our aaid alter VH/oirgevtn, Cordiucnr Seal of 
Cnnaey 1500-10^ Borgh Beca. Edin., L 128, Bee. Soc 

UNFORLETT, VKfoblett, adj. Unfor- 
saken, not forgotten; Douglas, lY. 51, 14, 
ed. Small. A.-S. farlcttan. V. Fobleit. 

UNFULYTT, Unfulyeit, Vnfulyeit, adj. 
Unsoiled; hence unused, new, virgin. Y. 
FULYIE, FufyeiL 

Birdia hea ana better law na bemia be meikill. 

That ilk jtir, with new ioy, ioyis aoe luaik ; 

And faagu thame ane fresche feyr, vn/ulyeit and constant. 

And lattia thair fnlyeit feiris flie qnh&ir thai pleis. 

Dimter, Tua MariU Wem€n, L 82. 

UNGANG,#. V.Dict! 

To the definitioB given in Dicr. add the word 
*'circnit.*' The prefix in ungang, a., ia ymb : the A.-S. 
word haaa^pmeh^famg, a going round, a circuit, which 
oorrectly ocacribea the mode of fiahing alluded to in 
the quotatiott. For, in each ehot, or ahootiog of the nct» 
the boaii atarta from one point of the ahore and aweepa 
round to another point a few yarda diatant, in order to 
endoM the fiah. Ane ungang, therefore, ia a circuit or 
going roond, n range or aweep, an outgo or ahot. 

In the verb tmgamg^ however, the prefix ia different; 
and the explanatoiy note nnder that term ia correct 
■ndanlBcieBt. 

UNHABLE, Ynhable, Wnhable, adj. 
Unable; Douglas, H. 106, 13, ed. Small. 

UNHALIST, parf..pa. Y.Dicr. 

Thia ia a miaprint for Uvhalsit ; aM quotation. 

UNHAP, Ynhap, ». Mishap, misfortune. 

Tnmm ak umkap I pray God thee defend. 

Lgndm^. Exhort to King, L 1117. 

loeL happf hap, chance, good luck. 

UNHEILD, Unhelit, Ynhealiet, adj. 
Uncovered, open, unreserved : also used as 
an adv. in tlie sense of openly, unreservedly ; 
Bui^h Recs. Aberdeen, L 448, Sp. C. V. 
Unueild, v. 

UNHELTHSUM, Unhalesum, Unhalsum^ 
adj. Unwholesome;- Lyndsay, Thrie Es- 
taitis, 1. 4167. Icel. ietV/, hale. 
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To UNHIDE, Un-htde, Vnhide, v. a. To 
take or bring out of hiding; as applied to 
the weather, to clear. 

Tht wyade aad the wadyn lluui welken im-Afrfù / 
Than YoeloMd* Um elov<lili% the aone achane Khene. 

AwmL Arthun, at. 20L 

Th«DoooaMS.hM"M<tpeliy»«ifiAi(fei.'' SMNote 
Qnder Tkam, 

UNHOLD, YKHOLDy adv. Unbound, under 
oompukion, not of good will; Sir Tristrem, 
L 936, S. T. S. 

UNHONEST, adj. Indecent, impure ; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, foL 76&, Addit to 
Ukhokest, q. y. 

UNKEND, UxKCNN^D, Unkent, Vnkend, 
odL Unknown, anrecognised ; Blame of 
Kirkburiall, ch. 10. Still used in the sense 
of undiscovered, unheard of, as in the ex* 
pression, ** untend in our day ; " also in the 
sense of strange, foreign, as in ^unlent 
folk,"* as applied to incomers to a district. 
V.Kek. 

Vnkend and mitterfàl in desertis of Libte 
I wandir. ezpellat ftome Europe and Asya. 

bongUu, VirgU. fi. 43, 14, ed. SmalL 

UNKNAWIN, Vnkxawix, part. pt. Un- 
known; Kingis Quair, st 105; being un- 
known ; Ibid., St 45, ed. Skeat 
DoaglM used the form mmtnaw: see Dicr. 

UNKNYGHTLY, Vnkxyohtly, a(/j. Un- 
worthy of a knight, disgraceful. 

Pftj waa to hear 
The cnMltee of that vnimffffktiy dede. 

Kingià QMmir, at 65; ed. Skeat 

UNKYND, Ynkinde, Vnkyndlie, adj. 
Unnatural, hence, spiteful; Sir Trist., 1. 
2758: ^moving vnhyndlie weir,'' Douglas, 
UL 66, 7, ed. Small. 

Fan deip iagrana in hir hreist vnkynd 
The Jogement of Paris, how that he 
Kefeint Venoa, diapUinc hir bewte. 

i»ùi, iL S3, 28. 

UNKTNDLf E, Ynkyndlie, acfv. Unnaturally, 
spitefully. 

UNLACH, Ynlach, Yklat, *. Fine. Y. 
Uklaw. 

UNLAMYT, YxLAMYT, part pt. Uninjured, 
scathless ; OoL and Oawane, L 442. 

UNLAND, Onland, 9. Untilled or unculti- 
rated laud, pasture land. Y. Onland. 

** • • • terraa anbilea lie ecmeland, terraa non 
aralnlea Iw mnland , • • mom, marrfaiin, pratia, 
tarrii noo anbilibna tie mMerd." Beg. Mac. Sig. Scot., 
1546-1680^ No. 2195. o -» • 

UNLATTAR, Ynlattar, #. Opposer, hin- 
derer, disregarder. 



*' . . « and the town to be watchit in the nicht 
. tjrnet ... and the vmlatlarU of thia act in onT 
point thairof to be wardit till they mak aatiafactioan. 
Boish Reoa. Peeblea, p. 'J14^ Reo. Soc 

A.-d. yiR6-« prefix, and UUan^ to hinder; M. E. 
Utten. 

UNLEIFSUM, Unlesum, Ynleisum« adj. 
Unlawful, forbidden ; Dunbar. Y. Ukle- 

FULL. 

Unleifscmlie, lu/r. Unlawfully; Lyndsajr, 
The Dreme^ L 230. 

UNLEIRIT, adj.. Unlearned, ignorant; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 46. Y. Laib, 
Lake. 

UNLELE, Ynlele, adj. Disloyal ; GoL and 
Gawane, 1. 1107. Addit. to Unleill, q. r. 

UNLUSUM, UxLUFSUii, Ynlussum, adj. 
Uncourteous. unseemly: ^^vnluBsum lates,** 
unseemly manners ; Gol. and Gawane, 1. 95» 
Addit. to Unlussum, q. v. 

UNMAIST, adv. A corr. of ummaUt, i.e., 
umesty umaiMt, uppermost, foremost. Y. 
Umast, adj. 

•• That thair baneria of baith the aaidta craftia bo 
paynitt with the tmagia, 0guria, and armia of the web* 
ataria, and principalic becaua thai ar found the eldar 
erafi . . . thair eigne of the apule to be vnmaul 
in Uk baner.** Boigh Keca. Edinburgh, 1S09. i 12^ 
Bee Soc 

UNMANYEIT, Unjienteit, adj. Un- 
maimed, unhurt ; Dunbar. Y. M^vnyied. 

UNMEIT, Wnmeit, adj. Unequal ; Doughs, 
n. 110, 28, ed. Small. 

UNMERCIABLE, Ynmerciable, adj. Un- 
merciful, unkind, cruel, merciless. V. ilEa- 

CIABIJB. 

Than woxe I aa vmmereiaiU to martir him I thoosht 

Dmmòar, Tua Mariii Wtmen^ Z33à. 

Qnhen he repentia be nocht unmereiabU, 
aot hym reaaare acane rycbt t«nderlye. 

Z^fnd§ajf, Exper, and Court, L 2569L 

UNMESURLY, adv. and adj. Without 
measure ; as an adj. disproportionate, as in 
**of schap vnmeturly ;** Douglas, Yirgil, IL 
247, 22, ed. Small. 

UNOURCU&f ABLE, adj. Invincible, on- 
conquerable; Dunbar. 

UNPERMIXED. Unpermyxte, adj. Un- 
mixed, completely separate, distinct. 

'*Thia Chriat, the rery Sone of God, and very God 
and very man alao, . . . hanynge two natnreo 
unpermyx(e and one denyne peraOn/' Ac. Conf. of 
Faith of 8wm Chnrehes, p. 15, Wodrow Soe. Miac 

LaL irn, not, permUiut, mingled. 

UNPISSILIT, Unpysalt, adj. Unre- 
strained in lust, unpizzled : unpysalt ; Lynd- 
say, Thrie Estaitis, L 2767. 
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Hot 8waUri« WABtit tint 1 jbertW, 
TIm onhilk w boond in nuknacs ; 
Bot tna^, Ijke imumit in to toair ngt, 
ITiiflÌMilt^ rrniiÌB amuig ìIm jowu. 
Bo lAOg M Natim In thano growit. 

XfMfMqf, Agwr. ami Cmrt, L 4702L 

Sofmnoe is hore mado to » cvatooi ttiU oomnum in 
pMtoral districts whsro the rmnui and aires grass to- 
fstlior. For some time before the coapling season esch 
nm is famished with an apron, called n pizzle-cloth, 
which is tied over its belly to prevent it getting at the 
•wes too earlt. In this state the rams are said to be 
pisded. At the nroper time for copnlation these aprons 
are remoTed, ana the rams are allofrpd to have free in* 
tsicoarse with the ewes : they are then said to be on- 
pialsd, as in the passsge quoted above. 

TTNPLANE, Ynplane, adj. Lit. aneyen ; 
hence false^ untrue, deceitful, lying. 

The pkssad toaDgis with haitis uuplaue, 
For to eoBsider is ane pane. 

Dimter, WaHdit IntUbOiim. 1. XL 

UNPONEIST, part. adj. Unpunished; 
Douglas, n. 29, 31, ed. Small. 

UNPROSTTTUDE, adj, Unprostituted, un- 
C0Rupted,jperf ect : *^ vnprasiitude chastity ;** 
Kame of Kirkburiall, ch. 17. 

UNPROVISrr, adj. Unprovided, unpro- 
▼ided for; ^unprannt deid,** unexpected 
death; Lyndsay, Tragedie of the Cardinall, 
L 307. Also, unforeseen, unpremeditated ; 
**unpronÌMU slauchteris/' accidental mur- 
ders; Burgh Bees. Peebles, 1562, p. 2òO, 
Bee Soc 

£at. 101». not, and j»rov«nis, foreseen, provided for. 

Ukpboyisitlie, VNPROirrsiTLiE, adv. Un- 
advisedly, rashly^ recklessly; Douglas, 
HL 20, 6, ed. Small 

UNQUESTIONATE, Vxquestionate, 
adj. and adv. Unquestioned, without ques- 
tion. 

The maister portare, callit padenos» 
Ibat ftelv lets vs in, mtqueaiionaie, 

Kingia QtuUr, st 125, ed. Skeat. 

XJNQUYT, Unquat, adj. Unfinished, un- 
settled, unpaid ; Dunbar. 

UNBEDE, Ukride, adj. V. Diet. 

The etym. of this word is not ungertod, nor ungerìdu^ 
hut wnQtryd. See gtryd^ ready, in Bosworth and Tol- 
Isi^s A.-S. Diet. 

UNBEST, Okrest, it. Unrest, ceaseless or 
anxious striving ; also, whatever causes un- 
rest or disquiet : pi. vnresiiSf onrtstis^ wor- 
ries, troubles, misfortunes. 

Be sa feU wynterys blastis and tempestis. 
Be al the way is vojnnm and vnmtis^ 
And all that horrioil was. or yit heay, 
Wof qL hidduoaa. 

DtrngUu^ Virya, 456, 63, Rndd. 

In SmalTs ed. omrtHUf which by mistake is rendered 
''rrje^eas" in Gloss. 



UNBICHT, Vnrycht, adl as adv. Wrongly, 
unjustly, unfairly. V. [Unricht]. 

Te mav with honesty penew, 

Gif ys oe eonstand. treat, aod trew, 

Thocht than varyeAi thay on yon raw, 

Reuonn; 
Bot be ye ftind dowbUL sdew, 

TrBsaonn. 
AUx. ScotVt Foewu, p. 42, ed. 1882. 

UNEIDE, Unrutd, Unrtde, adj. Unres- 
trained, boundless; hence savage, cruel, 
dreadful, horrible, terrible. V. Uxrede, 
Unrude. 

These forms occur repeatedly in the Allit. Rom. 
Alexander, in Sir Tristrem, and in the Gawane Ro- 
mances. See notes under Unbedb and Unrcdb. 

Unridelt, Unruydlt, adv. Cruelly, hor- 
ribly, dreadfully, furiously; Allit. Bom. 
Ale^ L 638, 566. 

UNBINGIT, Vnrtngit, Wnryngyt, ;)ar^ 
pt. Unringed, i.e., not having a ring in the 
snout. 

''For the wtangwis worthyne of thar swyne and 
wnryngtfi.** Bnrgh Bees. Prestwiok, 1510^ p. 42, 
Mait C. 

UNROCEIT, Unroikkit, adj. Beckless; 
used also as an adv,f rashly, wildy ; *^ Thow 
ravis tciiroc£tt;'''Lyndsay, Papyngo, L 969. 

**Schir, be the Rndù^nroikkU now ye raif." 

Menryton, The Foxe and the Wolf, L 118. 

A.-S. recant to care : formed from a nonn with base 
rtfe-, care, in M. H. Ger. mock ; whence ruochen^ to 
reck, and in O. H. Ger. ràhhjan. See Skeat's Etym. 
Diet. s. V. Beck. 

O. Norse, vrcej^ to be careless ; Fritzner. 

UNBYCHT, adj.f adv.^ and *. V. Unricht. 

UNBYDE, Unrutd, adj. V. Unrede, Un- 
rude. 

UNBYPIT, Vnrypit, paH. pt. Un- 
ripened ; used also as an adj., as in ^ vnrypit 
ttVLjtà^* Eingis Quair, st. 14, ed. Skeat 

UNSAWIN, Unsawn, adj. Unsown, un- 
cultivated. V. Saw. 

To teiU the ground that hes bene lang unaawin^ 

Lgndtag, ThriiÌstaUit, I 1601. 

UN S E K I B, Ynsekir, adj. Insecure ; 
Kingis Quair, st. 6, ed. Skeat. V. 
Unsikker. 

Unsekernesse, Ynsekernesse, 8. Inse* 
curity ; Ibid., st. 15. 

UNSELDE, Ynselde, adv. Not seldom; 
Sir Tristrem, L 2313, S.T.S. V. Seldyn. 

UNSELY, Vncely, adj. Mischievous. V% 

Unsel. 
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UNSET, UNSETE,VN8ETE,a<^*. Unbounded, 
nnlimited, extreme; also, nnbeermUe. 

air IViflriMi L 108» aLT.8. 

UNSIVERIT, Vnstvewt, oA*. Unsevered, 
not separated; Douglasi IIL, 248, II, ed. 
Small. 

O. Fr. mvrer^ firam IM. mparartf to wpaimte, MTer. 

UNSMART, adj. Slow, dull^ spiritless as 
applied to a jperson ; slack, limp^ springless, 
as applied to an objecii 

For M w* ia,-aiM bow tint li ay baiL 

Worthk fmmmmfi ud duUis on tM ttrii^ 
Banrytomf PròL to FabUs, L 2S. 

A.«Sw gmeortoM, to aiiiart» aoke ; tmari, adj. originally 
noant painful, alio pungent, brisk, lively. 



UNSOCHT, Unsooht, 4M&*. V.Unsaucht. 

UNSOUND, «. Trouble, sorrow. Addit.to 
Unsound, q. ▼• 

Unsound, Vnsound, adj. Sorrowful; also 
nsed as an adv.^ sorrowfully, as in ^thai 
sighit vnaaund;^ Gk>L and Gawane, 1, 638. 

Vmmaid ia aimilarly naed in Sir Triatram, L 1175, 
S342. 

Unsoundlt, adv» Sorrowfully, with sad and 
anxious heart. 

UNSOUPIT, adj. Unsupped, supperless; 
Dunbar and Eennedie, 1. 382, S. T. S. 

UNSPAYND, Vnspatnit, Vnspeynit, adj. 
Unweaned, sucking; Dunbar, p. 248, ed. 
Small, S. T. S. V. Spain, v, 

UNSPECEIT, adj. Unsuspected, unlooked 
for ; Sempill Ballate^, p. 128. 

UNSTONAIT, Vnstonait, adj. Unamazed, 
not confounded ; OoL and Uawane, 1, 642. 
V. Stonat, ». 

UNSURE, adh Uncertain, unsafe, riskjr, 
dangerous; Keg. Priyy Council, vii. 709, 
Sc. Recs. 

UNTHANKES, Vnthankis, Onthanks, s. 
pL Displeasure, hatred; ^at myn vii- 
ihankeSf* in opposition to my wQl ; Awnt. 
Arthure, 33, 8. 

A.-S. unMaaeet, perforce. 

UNTHRALL, adj. Unenthralled, nnsub- 
jected ; Lyndsay, Papyngo, 1. 924. 

O. Korthnmbrian thral, from IceL throell, a tbrall, 
■trl See Skeat*t Etym. Diet., a. ▼. ThraU. 

UNTOUNIS, Vntounis, adj. Not living in 
or belonging to the town : •* untounis man^ 
a stranger or non-residenter. 

*'• • • sail be lanld to ony frieman befoir an 
fiHoitRM man.** Bargh Rcca. Prestwick, 22 Oct., 1601, 
p. S5^ Maii C. 



UNWAFTED, part. adj. Unwoven, unfilled 
with waft or woof. Y . Waft. 

*'If tbue be a web oonaietÌDg of more lentb then 
one pair, ilk weaver ia to leave the boanda of a lar^ 
inch at the end of ilk pair wnoa/ted, that the foresaid 
lenth may be the better obaerved." Bugh Beoe. 
Stirling, 1662, p. 230. 

UNWARS,Unwarse, Unwarly, Unwbrlt, 
advm Unawares, unprepared, without warn- 
ing ; at unuMirse^ by surprise, Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, I, 3, Rec. Soc. ; untcerfyf Lynd- 
say, Ezper. and Court., 1. 3466. V. Unwar. 

A.-S. im, not, and wear, cantiona. Cf. loeL varGgr^ 
safe. 

UN WEETING, Onweetin, adj. Unwitting^ 
unknowing : unknown, involuntary ; ^ un- 
wteting groan,** involuntary groan ; Bums. 
E. unwitting. 

UNWERLY, arfr. V. Uhwars. 

UNWINXE, adj. Lit. not to be mastered or 
cured, incurable. Errat in Dicr., q. v. 

Jamteaon*8 defin., *' nDpleasant,*' is evidently nntnit* 
able. The trm of which this term is compoaud«d means 
to conquer, as in winning, con^aest : hence, «Jiiei'Niie» 
invincible, incurable, as given in Gloss. Sir Tristrem» 
S.T. S. 

UNWORDY, Unvordy, Vndvordy, adj. 
UnworthVf unbecoming, unfit; Bur^h 
Recs. Aberdeen, L 285, Sp. G. V. 
Wordy. 

To UNYARK, Unyerk, v. a. To unbind^ 
unbar, throw open, set free. Y. Yark^ 
Yerk. 

Than yode thai fnrthe and nnyarl-id the yaten of the cite. 

AUU. /{mm. Alexander, I 3210. 

UPALAND, Upalond, Vpaland, t. A 
rustic, countryman. Addit. to Up-a-land, 
q. V. 

*' Pero, vpaJande shoone ;*' Duncan's App. Etym., 
1595, etl. Small, £. D. a 

UPART, VPART, adv. Upwards, higher 
up. 

" The mele merkct of all grane and comes fra the 
Tolbath vp to Liberton's Wynde ; also fra thine rpari 
to the treves the merket of «11 cottone claith.'* Burgh 
Bees. Edin., 1477, L, 35, Rec. Soc. 

To UPBOLT, Wpbolt, v. n. To shoot up, 
rise to the surface ; part. pt. upboltit^ risen 
to the surface; Douglas, IL 234,14, ed« 
Small. 

To UPBRAID, Vpbrade, r. n. To spring 
or leap up, rush up. Y. Brade, Braid. 

Syne stickis dry to kendle tbar about laid is, 
Quhill all in flanib the bleta of fyir uubiadis. 

Douglat Virgil, li 82, 10, ed. SmaU. 

A.-S. bregdan, brvedan, to move quickly; Icel. bretf 
dka, from bragdh, a quick motion. See Viorusjioir. 
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UPDOST^ypDOST, iKiW.pt. Got QD, dressed, 
decked : ** «11 in duddÌB vpdosi ;* Danbor 
nd Kemiedie, I. 384» V. Doss, v. 

To UPDRY, V. o. To dry up, evaporate ; 
• Ljndsajy Papjngo^ L 138. 

To UPHIE» Vphie, v. a. To uphold, keep 
' op ; Donbar, I Cry the Mercy, L 52. Addit. 
to Up-Hb, q. V. 

XIPLY, Uplib, Vpmb, adj. Lit, lofty, high ; 
lif tÌDg : upHe-iianef the uplifting or leaping- 
oa stone, a stone in the form of a step for 
assisting a rider to mount on horseback. 

"« • . . fra the vpto staiM tiU Lord BorthikM 
Bugh Kaoa. Edinbargh, 1530-1, vL 46, Rea 



Alto oJIad&olMlaM, i.6. leapÌDe-on stone: *'£nitlie 
LoptgdOMe tm Loid Boirthwiku dot." Ibid., 1531, 
IL 61, Boe. Soc 

Pkobw frpfli A.-a mpUe^ lofty, high. 

UPON, Vpon, Wpox, Apok, prep. Among, 
to. 

** • . • oay of the nad crmft that byis ony fawin 
flMht or OBJ fiuty flecht to tap apon nebouriB, See/* 
Bon^Boca. Stirimg, 28 April, 1522. 

Wm mm of upam oocttia ireqaeotly in theae Re- 
oocd% and alwaya after the verb tap, to retail, aeU 
in aaaiall qoantitiea. 

UPPERMAIB, Yppebmaib, adj\ and «. 
Upper, higher ; the higher point, place, or 
particular. 

WeO I eoDsiddait na vppermair I micht. 
And to ditcend, n hidaeooji wm the hicht, 
I dnal not aaeature. 

DemgiaBt Police offfotumr, pt 8, L 401 

Thm word ia atill need in both aensea. 

UPPLANE, adj. Rustic, outspoken. Y. 
Upuorm. 

Ihas naff ana bird with Toce tm»£aii^ 
** AU eruy joy retamit in pane/* 



Jhmbar, p. 76, ed. Small, SI T. SL 

To UPREILL, Upwbele,^ r. a. V. Up- 

WBBILE. 

UPRENT, WPRfiNT, parL pt. Tom up; 
Douglas, n. 119, 32, ed. Small. 

To UPRIGHT, Vpricht, Wpricht, v. a. 
To deal justly by one, or to see that justice 
is done to him ; to indemnify, compensate. 

The lord or master was bound to npricht his rassal 
or aerrant i and the nartiea ensaged in bargain-making 
were boond to mpriM each other. 

**Theaian, goldamycht, aal deliuer it [a qnarter 
aoble] amm to the aaide Thomas Rybume, and he to 
eoafeent?Iiieman of t a. vi d. agayn, that he gaf him 
lor it, aen it was nocht lachfall nor suflBciande to pass 
lor payment na werk, and the forsaide Thomas til sok 
til nia warande, gif he hafe ony, til vprkht him." 
Bnrgh Reca. Aberdeen, 1463, L 26, Sp. C. That ia, 
the aaid Thomaa may faXL back upon the peraon from 
- whom he 0i»t the coin, and compel him to gÌTO aatis- 
lactioB. See nnder Sok, r. 



The sense " to indemnify or compensate" is implied 
by the tenn as used in the following passage : — 

** Johns Besat chalansit Androw Atkin as he that 
hyiit a meyr of his, and Androw Murra yongar for 
the spilling and hurting of hir in the rydmg of hir, 
throw the quhilkis lie wants his mere, and that the 
aaidia persona acht til wpricht and aasith him for hir." 
Ibid. 1480, p. 411. 

UPRIGHT, adj. In golfing this term is ap- 
plied to a club whose head is at nearly a 
right angle to the shaft : see Oolf er's Hand- 
book. 

To UPROSS, Uproos, v. a. To rouse, stir 
up, move. 

It wald vprosM ane hart of stone. 
To M me lost for lufe of one 
That suld be myne. 
AUx, 8eoU'$ Poems, p. 51, ed. 1861 

Swed. rum, Dan. ntee, to rush ; M. £. rttaen^ to rush 
oat. When a sta|( broke from covert it was said to 
roase. However, it is chiefly used as an active verb in 
the sense of stirrinff up to instant or vigorous action. 
y. Wedgwood, and Skeat, a. v. 

UPSETTER, *. Elevator : ** upsetUris to the 
ordinance," elevators of the Host in services 
of the Catholic Church ; Invent. St. Salv. 
College, Mait. Club I^Iisc, IH. 201. 

UPSPRED, Vpspred, part pt Outspread, 
spread, opened. 

New vpnred vpon spray, as new spynist rose. 

Z)aa&ir. Twi MariitlWemen, L 29. 

To UPTAK, Vptak, Upta, r. a. To take 
up; Douglas, H. 126, 2, ed. Small: be- 
gin, lead ; ^ to upiak the psalms,** to lead 
the psalmody, to precent or act as precen- 
tor. Addit. to Uptak. 

"Hia yeirlie atepend for vptaking of the psalmea in 
the kirk, and eruaitionn of the youth-heid in the art 
of mnaik." Burgh Reca. Edinburgh, iv. 126, Rec. Soo. 

Uptakbr, Vptaker, «. Collector; leader; 
^ uptaier of the psalms," leader of the psal- 
mody, precentor ; Burgh Recs. Stirling, p. 
150, 153, 240. 

To UPWARP, V. a. To cast; toss, or drive 
up ; to haul up ; Douglas, Virgil, H. 155, 
1, ed. Small. 

A.-S. ««0170», icerpan, to caat; Goth. 100177x111, 
IceL varpa. 

UPWAXING, Wpwaxino, part pr. Grow- 
ing up ; Douglas, H. 192, 3, ed. Small. 

UPWITH, Vpwith, Vp-with, ». Point of 
action or attack ; ^ at the vp-with^* at the 
pinch. 

All ii hot fratlese bis efleir, and falyeis at the vp-with. 

DwiXw, Tua iiariit Wemen, L 401. 

URE, Ore, Etre, a. An ounce : the funda- 
mental unit of all Orkneyan valuation. 
Addit. to Ure, q. v. 
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The «re is the eighth part of a merk ; and when nsed 
■• a denomination of land-value it ia a oontr. for UrU- 
fomf, q. T. 

UkisLAin), «• A denomination of land-value 
' equal to one-eighth of a markland, or eigh- 
teen penny-lands. 

UEE» 8. A kind of haze, &a Y. Dicr. 

In hia explanation of this term Jandeson refers to 
I^e'a '* A.-8. urig, canna, hoary." It is important to 
ohserre that Lye*s statement* is 'wrooff. The A.-S. 
word is «Sr»0, and the sense is 'dewy/ Cf. ure^ sweat, 
p. 682 of Vol IV. DiCT. - 

To URN, V. a. V. Dict. 

Um ia aimplv another form of cm, to which Jamie- 
son refers ; and the etym. which he suggests, but at 
the same time doubts, is quite correct. Yern, «ni, 
earHf and trm are corruptions of the M. £. emun, to 
grieve, from À.-S. ^prvnan, to grieve ; formed from the 
adj. tearrn, poor, miserable, wretched. V. Skeat's 
Etym. Diet, a. t. yearn. 

URUSIDI, VRU8U3f, adj. Restless; «'the 
vnuum fleis;" Douglas, Virgil^ 450, 6, Rudd. 

Delete the definition given in Dicr. under Urisum ; 
for the sense is simply rtitless (See note in Dict.)> and 
the allusion is to the ceaseless movement of flies in the 
air. Cf. Icel. tinS, unrest, restlessness ; Vigfusson. 

The form vriaum on which Ruddiman based his etym. 
does not occur in the passage quoted for it ; vrumtm is 
the reading of his text^ and also of the Elph. MS. See 
SmaU'a ed., iv., 170. 

USANS, «. Usage, custom, use. 

And thair entnllis behald flekkir and steir. 
Aoooiding the aid vsans to that eirect. 
Sum augury to persoif or gud aspect. 

LougUu, VirgU, ii. 179, 1, ed. Small. 

L. Lat. uaanek^ custom ; from tr^are. 

USCHERE, VscHERE, b. An usher, a door- 
keeper; Kingis Quair, st. 97, ed. Skeat. 

Y. HUSCHER. 

O. Fr. Uètier, uMer, and later huissier, an usher or 
door-keeper ; see Cotgrave. Formed from Lat. oetiariutt^ 
a doorkeeper, a der. from Lat. oUium, a door : the O. 
Fr. form lor which was huh. 

Usher, a door-keeper, is a different word from usiter, 
a servant who walks before a person of rank : Uie 
latter term being formed from Lat exire, to so forth 
or before, through the O. Fr. iaair. See Ische, and 
U§h. 

To USII, USHE, USCHE, VSCHE, V. O. 1. 

To clean, cleanse, empty; **to ushe the 
belly.'' 

2. To usher or walk before a person of rank : 
hence, to lead, guide. Addit. to Usiie, 
UsOHE, q. y. 

rUgar our gutdman trow 

That Vm gauu to die. 
If be winna fee to me 

Valets twa or three. 
To bear my train up frae the dirt, 

And mjA me through the town ; 
Stand about, ye fUher jauds. 

And gie my gown room. 

sang, ru Oar our Ouidman Trow. 

(Sup.) I a 



UsORBy VscHKRE, «. A servant who walks 
bcfivi a person of rank. 

■ol yet remote the prorost and maicistratea 

to ebnrch on Sunday in a body, and were 

or preceded by the town-officers in their 

ÌMas bearing their halberta : thia proceaaioa 

"the town-council and tuihtro,'* Thia old 

gradnally died out after the Diaruption of 1843. 

USHlBy UsCHIEy USCHIN, YsCHAW, 8. IssUO, 

CHTOtjing; generally used in pi. uahies^ 
■sfiiirt, tiMchinSf vtchawisp and applied to 
deMBÌiig^ or emptyings of every kind 
tlf wii out as refuse. 




**Item, it ia statute and ordantt . . . that 
ris teyme thair vnekawU [Le. filth from the 
of animala which th'tjy have killed] rpone the 
vnder the pane of viij s. ilk fait, vnforgewin.** 
sea. Glasgow, 1574^ L 25, Bee. Soc. 
OTFr. isMT, ** to issue ; to goe or depart out, to flow 
Cotgr. From Lat. erine, to go out or forth, 
r, some of our beat acholars believe that the 
«s& was formed from the noun uthtr, and got 
■d up with the verb to Uh; and that hence aroee 
Ike pOfMsr etymology of uaher from iik. 

nSQUEBAE, USQUEBA, USQUEBAUOn, ». 

IVlHsky; Bums^ Tam o' Shanter, Jolly 



GaeL vM^e òeofXa, also uitge na heatha^ water of life, 
V. M*Leod and Dewar. 




USUCAPION, «. Proprietarv right acquired 

"by long and uninterrupted 
Blame of Kirkburiall, eh. 19. 

UTAS8» Wtast, 8. V. Dict. 

Oaàf the form wtaU ia a corruption ; uUu is frtmi a 
SisHMB Fkeneh word corresponding to O. Fr. oitauvtM^ 
eiteisa s from Lat. ofto, eight. CL O. Fr. oit^ ojfi, uii 
(Hed. IV. kmU), aa given in Burguy. 

UTEUCHT, adv. Outside. V. Utouth. 

UTGAE, Vtoan, *. Outgoing. V. Out- 
OAIT, Outgang. 

UTINLAND, Wtinland, 9. The pasture 
gRNmd, or common, lying outside of the 
anUe land of a township. 

herstable infeftmcnt of thair landis quhilk 
and wiimiamd to be aowmit by gersing."* 
Preatwick, 1570-80, p. 78, Mait C. 

UTBID, Vtbid, part. pt. Uttered ; " vtrid 
be ■Manure.*' Kingis Quair, st. 132, ed* 



UTTER, Uter, Vtter, Vter, ad;. 1. Ex- 
, greatest, utmost : ^ vter power^'^ at- 
power or ability; Burgh Bees. Edia- 
hm^ IIL 233, Rec. Soc 

8. Ooter, outward : ^ the uter door.** 



^ 



the wUer part of the thighs'* Doneaa's 
Elym., 1095^ ed. Small, E. D. S. 
-& tàor^ ìUlor, outer, utter ; oompar. of lii, oat. 
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Utyraks, VTrviANSy 9. V. Uterange. 

UVERING, Utirino, Uvbin, «. A cover- 
ing, bedcover. 

In a record of I3th Dee. 1657, John Bickerton ia 
>k«a of M a worker of uvirmqt, and John and 
illiam WUliamaoB are designated by their trade of 
brabonert [to. weavera]. 

'* Uwirmg from nver, npper, is eridently a coTering, 
tho wearing of which, in woollen only, oeaaed to he 
pnctised in Newbnrgh towards the end of the first 



^ 



Soarter of tba present centniy.'* Laing, Lindorat 
Lbbey and NowAugh, p. 210. 

UVERMAST, UviRMESt, adj. Uppermost, 
highest : ** the uvirmest lychtis," the highest 
windows ; Ba.-^h Bees. 'Stirling, 29 April, 
1549. V. UmaaL 

UXTER,#. Theannplt. V. Oxter. 
UYTE, Vm, «. Mid r. V. Wite. 



V. 



VAOAND, Vacant a. Vacancy. V. under 
Vote. 

YADDLE, Yaadle, «. A shallow pool, a 
pool at the head of a bay that fills and 
empties with the flowing and ebbing of the 
Ol. Shetland. 



"On aaeh aide oorjr pools or creeks replenished 
ovary tide, named vadiUe*^ find for themselves chaunels 
among im^lar brown hiUt of heath.'* Hibbart'a 
Shetland, p. MO. 

Dan. ma, a ford, shallow pool : lit a wading- place ; 
Swod. vad^ IceL vath, A-S. wofL Cf. Lat vadiim: 
bnt Dan. vad baa not oomo from Lat V. Vigf usaon. 

ToVAGE,r. II. To wander. V. Vaio. 

Yager, Yaoab, «. A vagabond; Lvndsay, 
Thrie Estaitis, I. 3004. 

YAIFF, Yapp, «. A signal flag, a signal. 
V. Wapp. 

ToYAIE,v.n. To wake, watch. Y.Yake. 

To YAIL, Yaile, Yaill, Yale, .Yailyie, 
Yaltie, v. a. and ti. To avail, to be of 
▼alae or service, to serve, benefit, profit; 
Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 355. 

1^ Oat cnmmis.and to the moos hes ee. 
What xaUlia than thT feist and mltte. 
Memrj^mm, Upland Mous and Burgea Moum, L 224. 
Bot allin ▼ana, it vail^ him na thing. 

Md, lifoun and Mout, I 122L 

Yabl^ Yaile, *. Extent, space. Addit to 
Yale, q. v. 

'*Tba. veule of zzxv*i fnd [le. feet] at the forepart of 
bratd." Bai]fb Reca Preatwick, p. 19, Mait C: 

O. Pr. ns/oir, valtr, to be of use or worth ; from Lat 
«a/err, to be atrong. 

VAIRSCALL,*. V.DicT. 

Moat prob. tfaia ia a miareading of Vaibstall. In 
Biany MSS. the letters c and t are exactly alike. See 
ander If areftal2;|Wair Almerie. 

YAIT, Yate, pr€9. Enow. Y. under 
Wait, Wait. 



To YAKE, Yaie, Yace. 1. As a v. n. ; to 
grow or become empty; Lyndsay, Compl. 
to King L 188 ; to disperse, to be dis- 
missed: as, **When the kirk vaas," i.e. 
when the charch is emptying or emptied, or 
when the people disperse or are dismissed. 
Also^ to be closed' or shnt for a time : as, 
- The school valù for the hairst,'' i.e. it is 
closed during that season. 

2. As a V. a.; to vacate, retire or withdraw 
from ; also to empty, as, " He vaikit the 
kirk,** Le. he scattered the congregation. 
Addit. to Yaik, q. v. 

Yakand, Yaikixo, Vacand, part. Falling 
or becoming vacant ; leaving, going out or, 
giving np, as *^ vaUing his shop.'' 

" He aal be preaent and put in and to the first aer- 
vioa that aal hi^yn aacanrf in thairgooemans.'* Banih. 
Boca. Peeblca. Ì45S, p. 126, Rec. Soc. 

Yakex, Yaikex, Yacand, Yacans, #. Ya- 
cancy ; vacation, as in ^ the school vacana f 
pi. roouub, Lyndsay, Thrie Estaitis, 1. 998. 

" Kizt waiem that fallia within the towne of Peblia, 
that the aaid TbcaBaa sones sail haif the aamin." Bunch 
Reca. Peeblaa, 1567. p. 306, Rec Soc. 

Lat voeinii^ empty ; vocarr, to be empty ; vacuare, 
to make emp^. 

YALD,*. Dyei^sweed. Y. Wald. 
YALE, Yaltie, v. and s. Y. Vail^ v. 
To YALE, V. n. Y. Dict. 

Not from Pr. dewatter, aa anggeated ; bat from O. Fr. 
avalier^ wìù/A Cotj^rave rendera '* to let, pat, lay, cast, 
ffeU dotme ; to let fall downc." Hence vafe ia abort 
for avaU. See Gloaa Kingis Quair, ed. Skeat. 

YALENTINE'S DEAL, Valentine's 
Dealing, #. The choosing of sweethearts 
on St. Valentine's Day, Feb. 14th. The 
names of the various members of the 
company weie written on separate slips, 



TAL 



860] 



YEI 



and were then selected by lot; and the 

Seraon whose name was so drawn was the 
rawei^s fKJerUme for the year: Burns. 

Sm Wider YalMitiiie in HaUiweirs Diet 

To VALK, If. a. V. Dior. 

Valk sboald be vott. The form arose from rail- 
reading the old ■ymbol for tk aM Ik, Even to a 
praotieed eye the symboii look almost exactly alike. 

VANEGLOIR, #. Vain-clory, vanity; 
Henryson, Chantecleir ana Foxe, L 78. 
Fr. vahu-gloire. 

YANOELL, «• Short for evangell, the 
gospel: sometimes used as an aaj.^ as in 
**the vangell lettrin**; Invent. St. Salv. 
Col. Sl Andrews, Mait. Club Misc., III. 
201. V. Eoangell. 

To VANT, If. a. To vaunt, brag of 
Douglas, Virgil, 11. 57, 9, ed. Small. 

Vakt, «• A vaunt, boasting. 

To Vami ainl Voky re beir this rowm alef ; 
■ Bid thame thaino that thai Uk thair hyre. 

àMmgku^ King Uart, L 119, 23, ed. SmalL 

YAyrouB, «. A vaunter, bragger ; Ibid. 11. 
170, 8. Fr. vanteur. 

O. Fr. «e vanier^ to boaat^ brag; from L. Lat 
wuùtaref to apeak vanity. 

VARDOUR, Vardur, Verdour, Verdar, «. 

T. Wardour. 

VARESTAW, 8. V. WarestalL 

VARIANCE, *. Contradiction; Kingis 
Qaair, at 161, ed. Skeat V. Variant. 

VARIORUM, s. Constant change, continual 
variation, medley. 

life is all a vartomm^ 

We regard not how it goes ; 
Let them cant aboat decornm. 

Who have characters to lose. 

Ainu, JoUy Beggan, 

From Lat. vorionrm, gen. pi. of varium^ varied. 

VARITE, *. Verity, truth. 

Blind ignoranoe me gaif sie hanlinsss 
To argons so sgans ths varits. 

Dunbar, Bonn, MS,, fol 284a. 
Fr. vèrìU^ from Lat vtriUu^ tmth. 

VARKLUME,*. V. Warkloom. 
To VARR AY, r. a. V. DiCT. 

Varray for wirray. See Wabbay, Werbat. 

VATH,a. V.DicT. 

To the etym. given in Dicr. prefix IceL vdthi a 
danger, periL 

To VAUCE, ». a. V. Dict. 

Rnddiman's etym. for this term is nnsoitable. 
Rather from O. Fr. /anlser, to falsify, forge ; also 
/Butter iM eteu, to pierce a shield ; whence /aulse, 
pierced. When used in this sense the verb was sJso 



written fiuistier. Both forms 
falsify, from Lat. /aUns, falae, 
Skeat's Etym. Diet. 



from Lat. falmrt, to 
See nnder Jhncei ia 



VAUDIE, Vadt, Wadie, Wadt, adj. The 
meanu^ and quotations given in the Dici. 
should be arrai^f^ thus : — 



1. Great, strong, powerf uL 

Commers sled and horrd as weel 
On ioe, ss ony vadg chieL 



^ PeeUef , p. 7. 

2. Prondy vain, gay, elated. 

Then all the giglets, jroans and gandy 

Rwars i might be wadg, 

Faraei^s DoaUnU Depoted, p. 40L 

3. Meny, gay, cheerful. 

Thos must we be sad, whilst the traitors are vaudie, 
Till we set a sight o' our ain bonny Uddie. 

JtuMU Rdiet, U. 7a 

She says Tm glad 'at ye're sa wadie, 
Te sat see dooff an' dowie a' day 
Wi' me the ben. 

W, BeaUi^i Poena, p. 7. 

Dr. Jamieson most have been strangely mialed 
legaiding the term vaudie, when he associated it with 
E. gamlg, der. from Lat. aamdtrt. Even granting thai 
vaudie retains its Gothic form, no Lat. g ever becomes 
V or w in Eng. ; and though TenL to* may answer to 
Eng. g, there can be no connection between these two 
words. 

Most prob. vaudie baa come from loel. voUiugr, O. 
Icel. vauLugr, powerful, strong, and secondarily proud, 
aa in Icel. vcuiuliga, proudly. This would give a form 
waJdjf, which certainly would become waudg, vaudff^ 
wculg, vady, as in the passages quoted. 

VAUTE, Vawt, Volte, Voult, Voute, 
VowTE, 8» A vault, secret chamber, den ; 
a vaulted roof, an arch. ^ 

"With ane lang transe vouU betnixt the thiie 
vouUee.** Bursh Kecs. Aberdeen, ii. 339, Sp. C. 

" Made vp little canes or voltes for buriaU vse " ; 
Blame of Kirkburiall, ch. x. 

** Fornix, a vawt or bordell house"; Duncan's App. 
Etym., 1593^ ed. Small, E. D. S. 

" Camera, a soiote ;" Ibid. 

To Vaute, Vawt, Voult, Voute, Vowte, 
WOUTE, r. a. To vault, arch, root 

"And saU vouU oner the nethermost voultis the 
bight of the tolbuith fluir." Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
1616, ii. 338, Sp. C. 

" Sal mak and vonie v chapeUis*on the south syde of 
the paryce kyro of Edinburgh." Cliarters of Edin- 
burgh, 29 Kov. 1387» Rec. Soa 

** . . . wniigl on the manor and the maaonnzy aa 
the voute abovyn Sant Stevinys." Ibid. 

O. Fr. wttde, later vauUe^ from L. Lat. voUa, from 
Lat. voUia, a vaulL 

To VAX, r. n. To wax, grow, become: 

Eret. vaxttf vox; part. pt. vcueen, vaxit; 
Dunbar, Tua Mariit \Yemen, L 175. 

VCH, VcHE, «. An ouch. V. Ueht, 

VEDlS,*.;?t Raiment, armonr. V. Wedis. 

VEIR, Ver, Were, Wair, Vor, «. V. 

DiCT. 



YXL 
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Thit 9^juL if loeL fdr» &ofc war, m in Dicr. Consa- 
aMotly^ that the word it of Egyptiwi origin is a wild 

YELURE, «• Naples fustian^ mock-velvet 

**Knpl« fncteanw tripe or nelttre"; Bntee of 
Gèetome, 1612, Halylmrton*e Ledfcer, p. 307. 

Veimrt is thort for ir^ de veUmrt^ mock-velTet ; eee 
Ootgr. 

VELVOUS,#. V.DlCT. 

**Fr. ee^Mfr," giTen m etym. for thie term, ii an 
•nor for Fr. vetovrs, A better form, howoTer, ia O. 
IV. welous, from Lai vUÌomts, shaggy. 

VENGEABIL, Vexoible, ad!. Vengeful, 
revengeful: **vengeabU cmeii^;** Duubar, 
I crv the Mercy, L 140. Àddit to [Fe//^e- 
atiij, q. V. 

**Dirm§i cnrsed, vengibWi Dnncan'a Ann. Etym., 
IMS, ed. Small, E. D. S. 

Vexoeaxd, parL Avenging ; GoL and Gaw- 
ane, L 759. 

O. Fr. mmgtr^ to arenge : from Lat. vimdieart,- 

TEMIM, Vexem, Vexnom, Wene^i, b. 
Venom, poison ; Spald. Club Misa L 93 ; 
pL vennomi/Bj drugs, philters. 

Qoham, reviit for his iafe, throo «eimoMjr« seir, 
Ciioet Us suous'smate wjrth ane goldin wand. 
And in ane byrd him tnrnit fut and hand. 

JhugUu, VWga, ilL 03, 18, ed. SmalL 
0. Fr. eentn, from Lat. vtMnum, pouon. 

VENNEL, Vennall, Vexell, Vixel, Vyxel, 
Wenxell, 8. Lit. a little street : a lane. 
V. Vexall. 

VENT, «. Vending, sale, business; Blame 
of Kirkburial^ eh. 19. Fr, venU^ sale. 

VENT, Ventioe, b, PI. vmU^ ventiges^ the 
holes in a flute, flageolot, clarionet, &c. 
Bums. 

Thm form vaOage m used by Shakeepeare in 
Hamlet. 

O. Fr. veni, an opening ; older forms /eni and fente^ 
** a deft, rift;" Cotgr. This form isstUlnsed: aain 
thephraiie^ '*a/enteof agown." 

Ventaille, Ventail, Ventalle, 9. The 
movable piece over the mouth in front of 
a helmet ; Awnt Arthnre, st. 32, 5, Gol. 
and Oawane, I. 867. Addit. to Vextaill, 
q.v. 

Deleto the notes ffiven nnder VentaiU in Dicr. : the 
pasnge to which tney refer is incorrect. See nnder 
ITaivf, r. 

This portion of a helmet is also called aventaUle, 

VERA^ Vebsa, adj. and adv. Very. V. 
Vebrat. 

Verahent, Veratment, «. Truth. V. 
Verratmext. 

VERDOUR, Verdur, Verdor. V. War- 
dour. 






Jamieson's defin. and etym. of this term are mis- 
leading, and do not apply to the verdour mentioned in 
the quotation. The letter v in wtrdour does not repre- 
sent V, but « or 10 ; and tho name of the cloth is not 
verdour, but wtrdour, or more pmpcrly, wardour. For 
further explanation see under that heading. 

YEKNAKELL, «. The holy napkin; In- 
vent. St. Salr. College, Mait. Club Alisc., 
m. 204. 

VemaeU^ dimin. of ^ Verony, the cloth or napkin on 
which the face of Christ is depicted. It is preserved 
in SL Peter's at Rome, and is said to be tiie napkin 
which St. Veronica gave to Christ to wipe his face when 
on his way to crucitixioii, and which thereby received 
a striking impression of his countenance. 

VERRE, Vere, Ver, s. A glass for h'quor; pi. 
verrtSy veria^ verrys. Addit. to Veres, q. v. 

With vemage ia verrgs and cowppys sa clene. 

AwU. Artkure, st. 36, 2L 

To VERT, V. r. To tuni up or over ; *« ver- 
iand the earth," turning up the soil, rooting. 
Lat. vertere. 

*' It sail be lesum to quhatsomewir persone appre- 
hendand the said swyne vtrtand the earth to diatrov 
the samen." Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 1578, ii. 32, Sp. C. 

VERTEW, VERTU, $. Power, abiUty, 
capability ; Kingis Quair, st. 74 ; vigour, 
powerful influence ; Ibid., st. 20, ed. Skeat. 
Addit. to Verter, s. 3, q. v. 

VERTIE, Verty, Vairtie, adj. Cautious, 
prudent, careful ; hence, industrious, wide 
awake, eager. Errat. in Dict. 

Archie, fa' vertie, owre the moorlan* spangs 
Ilk strype and stank ; noe doubt be itchin langs 
To cracK wi* San*. 

Torrmk* Boema, p. % 

The explanation given in the Dicr. is altogether a 
mistake. The entry must be deleted. 

Vertit is simply short for avtrttj, prudent, q. v., the 
a b^ing dropped, as in vaU for aro/e, Ac. 

O. Fr. ttvtrti, cautious, prudent; from Lat. adverttre, 
to turn attention to. 

VESCHEL-ALMERY, Veschale-Aumuy, 
«. V. Weschale Almerie. 

To VESIE, Vest, Visie, Vise, v. a. To 
view, see, regard; Lvndsay, Squyer Mel- 
drum, 1. 257, Thrie ì^taitiS| 1. 505 ; part, 
pr. vesiandf viewing; Ibid., Exper. and 
Uourt., 1. 1466; veayit^ visited, examined. 
Ibid., The Dreme, 1. 386. V. VisU. 

Vesiater, 9. A surveyor : same as Vesiar, 
a. Y. Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, 1. 167, Rec. 
Soa 

Vesie, Vesioh, 8n Sight, view, examination ; 
•* Tak a vesie o' the £n\*' 

** Frier Wynssent, litstar, prior of the Freris Predi« 
oatoris of this said burgh, protestit solemtly in presens 
of the saidis bailies, and in the resifjh of the haill court, 
that na proces leid nor to be leid m-ithin the said burj^h 
sonld hourt tham na thair place of thar auualis awm 
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tluun«b bot that th* mycht hao« renuud of Uw." 
^tirUnir, 90 Se^ 
O. Fr. 9i§arf to look tA, regard: from Lat vitiu. 



BoiKh Bflci. StirUnir, 90 Sept 1521. 



YESTyparLpi. Vested, invested ; *" vest and 
■easit,** Borgh Recs. Olasgow, I. 186, Rec. 
8oe. 

To VEX^ V. a. To vex, trouble, annoy ; pret. 
and part pt. vexit^ Kingis Quair, sL 174| ed. 
Skeat V. Vkx, v. r* 

VEYLE, adv. V. DiCT. 

To thifl entry in Dicr. add : VetfU is a form of iwyte, 
totweU^ well. 

VXALL, «• A chamber-pot made of glass or 
glazenware ; Halyburton's Ledger, p. 309. 

In the tection inelnding glass and glazenware in 
Rates of Customs, Ac., in 1612; mention is made of 
•* Glasses called viallU or Trinallis." 

O. Fr.JMe^ ** a TÌoU of ^laase ; " Cotgr. : from Lat 
phiala^ a drinlung vessel m-ith a broad bottom ; bnt the 
term evidently came to have a wider application, for, 
aa a L. Lat word, Dncanae renders it by '*Fons, 
m^amnoLm reoeptacolnm." ft is, however, of Greek 
origin. 

YICE| «. Tnm, change, succession ; Burgh 
Recs. Aberdeen, II. 279, Rec. Soc. : also 
place, post, duty, office ; Ibid., p. 283. 

YICE-COUNGE, a. A hand vice ; Customs 
and Valuations, 1612, Haly. Ledger, p. 332. 

Lit. a permission Tice ; one fitted with a movable 
ant. O. Fr. vis, a screw, or spindle of a press, and 
eony^, permission, leave. 

VIOE-TURCAS, ViCE-TuRKES, *. A bench 
or table vice; also, ringed or clamp pincers 
for holding a piece of iron while it is worked 
on an anvil ; Burgh Recs. Stirling, p. 58. 

Compb of vice and twrcag. V. Turkas. 

To VICIE, WYcrai, r. a. To vitiate, violate ; 
to vide the valentine^ to violate the engage- 
ment, i.e., to annul it. V. Viciat. 

AU hiitlto he rebalkit thst wald him nocht bow, 

In breth ss a battell-wrycht fall of best bUwin, 

With vnlowable Utis nocht till allow. 

That ticiit he the Vskntine thraly and thrawin. 

That all the foalh with assent aasembllt agone, 

And i>l«nyeit to Natar 

Off this intollerable imare ; 

How the Howlat him bore 

8o he and so haatane. 

E<mkUe,ÈÌ, 71, Bann. Ma 
ft. ricier, " to viciate^ marre connpt, etc.," Ck>tgr. 

VIDIMENT, 8. A small particle, a mere 
fra^ent, scrap : applied to anything that is 
insignificant; Orkn. 

lAt VMfifM; bereft ; hence applied to scraps, frag- 
ments, Ac.: from which prob. tne second meaning has 
eome. 

VIER,Vyeb,*. V.Dict. 

Mete the entry under this heading in Dict. The 
word tier in the first qnotation cannot be claimed as a 
Soot word ; and if vger in the second quotation is a 
misprmt for uther, it ought not to be ranked with rier. 



VIGHT, adj. Brave ; Gol. and Gaw., 1. 325. 
V. Wight. 

To VTKE, V. n. To move, budge : prob. a 
local pron. of Fike, q. v. ; Orkn. 

To VILIPEND, V. a. To slight, undervalue, 
backbite; Douglas, I. 48| 26, ed. Small; 
Orkn. Lat. vilipendere. 

Vilipend, e. An evil-speaker, tack-biter; 
Orkn. 

VILITIE, e. Vileness, baseness; Lyndsaj, 
Papyngo, L 376. 

VINELL, Vyxel, «. Avennel; Burgh Recfi. 
Edinburgh. 1512, L 137, Bee. Soa V. 
Vexall. 

VIN Y, ViXiE, adj. Winded ; old or high 
tasted ; generally applied to game that 
has been overkept ; Orkn. 

Prob. only a local pron. of windtf, colloq. form of 
windtdf affected by the wind, old-tasted. 
Dan. vindifft windy ; Icel. vindnt/r. 

To VIRK, r. a. and w. To work, ferment. 
v. Wirk. 

VmKDfG, e. Working, influence, control; 
Kingis Quair, at 188, ed. Skeat V. under 
Wirk, V. 

VIRROCK, *. V.Dict. 

In the entry under this heading in the DicT. there 
is no definition, the quotations are misplaced, and of 
the last paragraph all but the first sentence ia irrele- 
TanL Kearrauge as under : — 

VIRROK, ViRROCK, Vyrock, Wyrock, «• 
A wart, knot, or bonv excrescence on the 
feet; hardness or callosity of the hands 
caused by labour ; also applied to a hard 
boil or fiery pimple on the hands or feet. V. 
Wirrok. 

Ther is not in this fair a flyrock. 
That has upon his f«it a wyroek, 
Knonl taes, or mouls in nae degrs, 
But ye can hyds them. 

Jhmbarf Ev t r g n e n , i. 254. 

Dr. Leyden, Gt CompL S., Justly obserree Ac. (as 
in Dict. q. v.). 

ViRROK, ViRROCK, VyROCK, ViRROKT, adj. 

Warty, knotted; virrok taie^ toes with 
swollen knotted joints. 

Ane pvk-thank in aoe prelottts claise, 
With his wawil f«it and virrok taÌ5, 
With hoppir hippts and henchea narrow. 

hunbar, Maiiiand Poems, p. 110. 

A.-S. wear, tcearr, hardness of the hands or feet 
caused by labour ; wearrvj, wfarriht, callous, knotted ; 
and in Wright's Vocabularies toearrihi is gloss e d by 
«• caiioBUM,*' 

VISARD, 8. A mask ; same as Visomo, q. y. 

** Persona, a person, a visard**; Duncan's App. 
Etym., 1595, ed. Small, £. D. S. 
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OL Ft, 9kkrep ** the vtier or sMfc of • helmet "; 
Oo^. From iU oorering the f nee Uke a VMor^ * meek 
«MM to be 10 celled ; its Fr. name was a/iMX visoye, 
whiA ColgiaTe defines as *' a mask or ▼ixanL" 

YISECKy «. A kind of song forming an 
aooomiMuiiment to a dance; Hibberfa 
OAney and Shetland, p. 563. 

IdsL «<sa» a strophe, stanza ; Dan. 9i§e^ a song, a 



To VISIE, VIST, Vise, v. a. To look at, 
▼iew, oversee, take oversight of; also, to 
go to see, visit, look into, examine. Addit 
to YlSDC, q. V. 

''Item, the proaest, baillìes^ and oonnsale hes 
dspnte thtr persones to trise the brig and watter daylie 
al twm ^yBMs." Bnrgh Bees. Glasgow, 1574, L 28^ 



** The senaris sail pas twys on the daye, tìs., in the 
lyiV and evinnyng, and vUU and inqayre of ilk 
tint naae be seik/* Ibid. p. 29. • 

VisoT, Visit, part. pL Looked upon, 
viewed, examined; Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 

iL U4, sp. a 

VIST,|wt Wist, knew. 



** Tens is the warilest wane." said the wise king, 
'■Ihatensr I vMia my wslk in aU thb warld wyde. 

OoLand Ooweme, L 49^ 

As 

hsdnperieneeof : from A^-^. wUan, 



need this tenn represents Eng: wisf, knew, 

to know. 



VETTAUL, VlTTAIL, VlTTLE, VlTTIX, 9. 

Yietaal, grain of any kind used as food; 
abo^ food, as in ** hone^iithr 

••AwMmmm, far, viUaU/* Duncan, App. Etym.. 
IMSb ed. Small, E. D. a *^*^ ^ ' 

To VlTTAtL,VlTTAIL, VlTTLE, V. a. To 

victual^ supply with provisions ; jpret. vittcdt' 
Sif Ljndsaj, Squyer Meldrum, 1. 1102. 

O. Fr. 9kaUle, from Lat. vktualia^ provisions, food, 
^ J?"*-. Pt ®' fneiualU, belonging to nourishment. 
SeeSkeat's Etym. Diet, s. t. 

TIVELY, ViUELT, adv. Vividly, clearly, 
evidently ; Blame of Kirkboriall, ch. 2. V. 

•VlUB. 

To VMOAST, V. a. V. UmbeeasU 
VNCHDT,ctt&-. A form of CTncoirf*, q. V. 
yNE,#. An oven. V. Une. 
To VOCE, V. a. V. Voice. 

V0DURI5, *. Lit a voider or emptier; a 
tray for canying away the fragments after 
ameaL 



tì^ tfst paws, snd that ooors neir gene, 
Rwair&f and fat transcheoom away taoe. 
The foMettis sreit with mychty wynU in hy 
Ihal ana, and ooverit set in by and by. 

JkntgUu, rirffO, U. 63, 14, ed. Smalt 

^_^* 5\***^» eoWear, vukUur, a voider, emptier; 
55* •^JS*^.^ '^•^» empty: formed from Lat 
ladBmr"^' k«oce, waste, empty. See Cotgravo 



VOGIE^ adj. Happy, fond, and free ; kindly, 
fondly, or lovingly caressing; and used aUo 
as am mdw^ implying with happy, fond, or 
I ; Whis 



I* V * 



-^ wwrs; Whistle Binkie, 11 111, 

Addit. to V OQIE, q. V. 

VOGUE, a. Repute, applause, foremost 
{dace or position. 

** Fer many to eternise their soone forgot memory, 
to gsine the eo^jrne of this vaine world, hes 



Fyramides of pomp, others pillcrs of pride, 
movsoliee of maneL" Blame of Kirbariul, ch. 9. 
U. Fr. sogfae, "sway, authority *'; Cotgr. 

VOICE. VoTCB, Voce, Wotce, a. Opinion, 
advice, or resolution, spoken or expressed. 

*«Fstrik BeU, prorest, did intimat to the saiiUs 
hailyeÌ B snd connsaU that bis voyec and voit was to be 
cnmt m the said assemblie anent bischops and epis- 
' " Bnigh Bees. Glasgow, 1638, L 394, Eec. 



To VoiCB, VoTCE, Voce, Woyce, r. n. To 
qpeak ; to discuss, counsel, or advise oralljr : 
M^ ^tovom and vote in council," to speak 
and vote or to deliberate and determine in 
oonnciL 



That the said Patrik soold Toit that the said as> 
aemhiie sonld sitt and not desolve, . . . and that 
he sonld weyoe for establisching of the said assemblie 
jodgeo to the saidis bUchops.*' Baigh Bees. Glasgow, 
so38^ 1. 39a^ 

** To Toiee and Tote ** is an expression which fre- 

qnsBtly ocenrs in onr Bur^h Becords in connection 

issions in the Town Council and other 

lit. it means to speak and vote ; and as at 

ings the Tote was of fceu taken orally, the 

'fe siMOs' came to imply both discussion 



VOID, adj. Emptj; K. Quair, at 164. V. 

VODE. 

VoiD^ VoT]>y «. An empty, vacant, or open 
space or place; a well or shaft in a building. 

** And asB hnild ane vopd herd be the said passage 
ior Isttina donn the paissis from the knock.'* Bargh 
BecsL Abeideen, IL 341, Sp. C. 

To Void, v. o. To make void, dissipate, 
dnpeL Addit to Vode, q. v* 

The Infiue ▼nicome^ 
Thet ODMÌif venym with his euoor horae. 

MiMgit Quair, st. 155» ed. Sheet 

The Mlowing is Prof. Skeat's note on this passage :— 
** FeUis foiysi, dispels renom with his ivory horn, 
Tùttìf dose not mean ' ^eett,' aa Tytler supposed, not 
knowing the story. The unicorn's horn was snpposed 
to diipd poison : Mrs. Palliser, in her Historical 
I>BYÌees, p. 20^ givee an example of a unicorn depicted 
as dippt^his bom into water, with the motto Venena 
peUbu In a footnote she shows that the esaai of 
mnieomis horn is often mentioned in inventories. Cf. 
Massinger, Boman Actor, ii. 1. 4S, and see E. 
Phipaen's Animal Lore of Shakspeare's Time, p. 453." 

Vqumo^ Votd£r, a. Dispeller. 

The stene of day, wjfder of dirknes. 

Dunbar, SUnu of Redemptioun, L SS. 

(X Vr. woide, from Lat fnduum, sec. of viduus, hereft 
wastes •npty. O. IV. V9idert vuider, to void. 



VOK 
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VOKY, WoKt, 9. Vanitjr, vain pride; 
vmuitj ia dress or vain show. Y. VooiEy 

Tb Vaiit and Voky ye beir this rowm alef ; 
thairia that thai Uk thair hyra. 



DougUu, King Bart, L 119, 23, ed. SmalL 
FSakcffioa'a ed. reada wotg. See under Vogib. 

VOLXJNTAR, VOLENTAR, adj. Voluntary, 
free-will ; ** voluntar contributioun," Burgh 
Bees. Aberdeen, IL 361, Sp. G. 

LaL woJMMiaiiu^ willing ; O. Fr. oo/ontatre. 

VOLUSPA, 9. V. DiCT. 

For farther parttcuUrs regarding thia term aee 
Cleaaby aad Vigtaaaoo, a. v. Vulva. 

yOO^ odj. Sorry, grieved. V. Woo. 



VOP, «. A thread or band. V. Wop. 
VOUTE, VOWTE, *. and r. V. VauU. 
VOWBET,#. V.DiCT. 

Ib bolk qootationa the aUit«ration shows that this 
word ia, om mnat be pronounced, looicòe^. 

VOWSTIE, arfy. BoaatfuL V.VouSTY. 
VPART, adv. Upwards. V. UparL 
VTASS, Wtast, #. V. DicT. 

• IMele this entry in DiCT., and see Utaas and Utaat, 

VTH.«. V.DlCT. 

D s l e l a the entry under this heading in Dicr., niid 
see VdL 



W. 



WA\ Wa'd, adj. Chosen, choice : ** tra*- 
wighi mm/* stoutest men, boldest warriors; 
Pop. Ballads. V. Waled. 

WACHTER, Wauoiitek, 9. A guard or 
convoy ship, a war vessel. Y. Wach, v. 

**Anewther of the Holland waughterU, callit the 
Oreyne Dragon of Amaterdatn,*' Burgh Reca. Aberdeen, 
ii.388,Sp.C: 

Dnteh waekien, to watch, guard, oversee, act aa con- 
voy; woeAlfr, watchman, guard-ship. 

To WACHLE, Wauchle, v. n. To move 
along with difficulty; hence, to struggle, 
strive : ^ Lang may he wauchle on through 
this warid;'' Whistle Binkie, I. 96. Addit. 
to Wachle, WauculU. 

WxcoLBf WaughlE| s. Staggering or un- 
steady movement; difficult, weary work, 
strnggle^ battle : *^ He has had a sair wachle 
a* his days." 

To WAD, Wed, v. a. Y. Dict. 

Delete the entry under this heading in the Dict., as 
H is tmpeifect and improperly arranged, and aulrati- 
tats the foUowing : — 

To Wad, Wed, v. a. 1. To pledge, bet, 
wager. 

Than Lowrie as ane lyonn lap, 
And sooe aae flane culd fedder ; 
He hecht to perse him at the pap, 
Thairoa to toed ane weddir. 

drift Kirk, st 12. Ckron, S. P., it 363. 

Wad, m Ckllander'a ed. 

** Our mare has g^otten a braw brown foal," 
— " 111 wmd mv hail fee against a Croat, . 
He's bigger than e'er our fool will be.'* 

MinstrtUjf Border, Ì. 85. 



in Jane they food, or Beltan cam roan, 
Cniignethan lay in his grave. 

Mary o* Craigueihan, Ed. Afag., July 1819. 

It is ■ÌBBÌTsriy used in M. £. 

—If ye worken it in werke, I dare tted mine eorea 
IWI law shal be a labourer, and leade afelde dounge. 

P. PUmgkman, FoL I96u 

In the West of S. und is freq. pron. teat, ami con- 
founded with wai, know, believe : as in tìie very com- 
■MO eipffesBion, *' vtel I wot,** well I know, or, well I 
pledge^ proinise, or assure you. 

2. To promise, to engage, as equivalent io Til 
enga^/or it 

Bet Where's your nephew, Branky f is h« here? 
m weri he's been of use, gin ane may sneer. 

Skirre/'s Toau, p. 75L 

. • • • • nowwas the billy pleas'df 
Has wall, I wad, to be sae snelly us'd. 

iMf.,p.83L 

3. To wed, many : pret. and part. pt. wad* 

At last her feet— I sang to see't — 
Gaed foremost o'er the knowe ; 

Am^ or I ««1 anither jad, 
'• d wallop in a tow. 

Bums, The Weary Pnnd o' Tom, 

A.-S. weddian, to pledge, bargain, wed, many: 
from wed^ wtdd, a pledge. 

To WADE, V. II. To pass, penetrate : ^ The 
moon's wading through the clouds.^ 

8a wondir freschly thai frekis fruschit in feir. 
Throw all the hames thai hade, 
Baith btmy and breistplade, 
TiMlrin wappinis couth wade. 
Wit ye but weir. 

GoL and Oawain, t 668L 

The wetd is similarly need in Gray 'a Elegy — 

** To wade through slaughter to a throne.* 

WADNA, WUDNA, v. Would not. V. 
Wad. 
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WAE, adj. Sad, 80117^ pained; Bams. V* 
Wa. 

Other f omit of thU of^. an Wa, Woo, Voo. 

WAFFER, Yaffer, «. Lit a wavering : a 
break, fault dip, or eleration: a mining 
term. V. Waive. 

'*It M Boeh poasibl* to noii to myn, east nnkei, 
f^lbnL Mg m^li, qaba never taw ony ■iclyk." Eeriy 
Beconu 0? MmÌDg in Scoiìmnil, p. 80. 

A.-S. wc^firt, wavering wandering. Cf. IceL vqfira, 
to waver 2 vafr, wavenng, aa in va/fr-4ogi, a flickering 



WA*-OANO, Wa'-oais, Wa'-^aun. a. De- 
parting for a foreign land^ departing this 
life; parting, leave-taking, taking farewell 
before such departure ; also a social gather- 
ins of friends to bid farewell. Addit. to 
Wa-Gano, q. V. 

If ■ dowie in the Ua' o' haint, 

At the wo'-pim^ o' the swallow. 
When the winds grow caald, when the bnnia grow hanld. 

An' the wads are hingln' yellow ; 
Bet O I it's dowier fkr to see 

The wtC-gtMig o* her the heart gangs wT — 
.The deadset o' a shining e'e. 

That darkens the wsary warid on thee. 

Mtm Amdit, WkiaOe BinkU, L 428L 

To WAGE, Waioe, v. a. To wager, bet ; 

part. pr. waging^ waigin; Burgh Rccs. 

Aberdeen, L 285, Sec. See. Addit. to 
• Waidge, q. V. v. Wage, a. 

UTAGIT, Wadget, adj. Working for wages, 
feed or hired; Buigh Bees. Edinburgh, IV. 
845. 

'* • .to tak or reattve ana vthir masteris prentei% 
■ainaiid, or wagii man.** Ibid., L 81, Reo. Soc. 

To WAIF, Watfe, Waip, v. a. and ». To 
wave ; to set aside^ divorce. Y. Waff, and 
Waive. 

Waif, Waiff, Waip, e. A small flag^ sig- 
nal flag. Addit. to Waff, q. v. 

** And the watch that beis in Sanct Nicholace stepiU 
to py 1 00 the wcufs that he hes to the part of the town 
lie aeis thame [the approaching atrangers] cumand to." 
Borgh Bees. Aberdeen, 1530, 1 416, Sp. C. 

WAIGE, Wage, Waggb (a soft), *. A 
wed^ ; pi. vfogUf Burgh Recs. Aberdeen, 
1544, L 195; waggie^ Ibid., I. 197; weggia^ 
Ibid., I. 269. V.Wadob. 

A.'S. wcBCQ, wteg, a wedce ; froui A.>S. ufttfom^ to 
BMve, eaoae to move. Datcn wig, loeL veg^p-, 

WAIL, Wailb, Wale, «. Choice, in the 
sense of a number to choose from : hence, 
plenty, abundance ; Gol. and Gaw., L 223^ 
1329. Addit to Wale, «. 

It ia 80 vsed in the old adMe, "There be loatf o* 
wives gin ye've plenty o' eiUer.'" So too in the story 
told by l>ean Baasay of the Laird of Balnamoon, when 
ho lost hie hat and wig on his wav home after a dinner 
party. His servant having picked them up and handed 



them to him, the laird was satisfio<l with the hat but 
demnrred at the wig, and refused to have anything to 
do with it. Perenasion bavins failed, the servant lost 
his patience, and remonstrated with his master, " Ye'd 
better tak i^ eir, for there^ nae waile o' wigs on Mnn- 
riromon Moor." V. Bern. Soot. Life and ChMncter. 
p. 167. 

Wailit, part, and adj. Y. Waled. 

WAILL, Wale, e. Worth, value. Addit. 
to Waill, *., q. V. 

" Thai leif ane wod for the waiU of tua pekis of 
beyr." Borgh Bees. Pteatwick, 1554, p. 63, Mait. C. 

To WAIL, Waile, v. a. To bewail, deplore, 
mourn for the loss of. Icel. vosla. 

That all the world sail waile thsire gooernance. 

Kingia Qnair, st 122, sd. Skeat. 

WAINDES, e. A windlass, winch, block- 
and-tackle; Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, II. 
325, Bee. Soc 

IceL vinddMM, a windlass ; Do. windctt, 

WAINE, prH. V. DiCT. 

Tho entry under this heading in Dicr. most be de- 
leted. Waint, in the fidin. MS. of Barbour, is ccr* 
tainly a scribal enor for was; The Camb. MS. has 
wes ; and, aa Jamieeon admita in rejecting the reading; 
all the editions have iras. 

To WAINE, Watne, v. a. Err. for Waiue, 

Wague. Y. Waive. 

Thte is a eommon mistake arising from the difficnlty 
of distingnishing between a and « in the reading of 
MSS. 

WAINSCOT, Wanescott, Wanscot, *. A 
kind of oak, used in shipbuilding and in 
cabinet-making; wainscot, panelling; also, 
boards for panelling; Burgh Bees. Aber- 
deen, n. 228, 234, Bee. Soc: used also 
as an adj.^ meaning oaken, Ibid., p. 326. 

In Halybnrton'a Ledger, p. 290, in the Batee and 
Customs of 1612; various kinds of timber are included 
onder the heading Boards; and in that list are, — 
"Boordes caUed WantMcoUot Daneskene,'* *'Boordes 
called Wan/t»eoU of Sweden," *' Table boordes of wane- 
•coU or walnnte trie ; " and in the introduction to that 
work, p. xzzvÌL, Coemo Innes states that, among the 
many articles bronght bv sea to Antwerp, there were 
** ornamental woods, and timbw for ahipDntlding ; es* 
pecially a eort called waÌMCot {waghuco^^ truly TOauti* 
ml, and variegated like the walnut." 

From Dutch wagenackol, wainscot ; a corr. of O. Do. 
waeght-^ckot, waU-boarding : from O. Du. wwg, a wall, 
and echot, a covering of boards. An interesting dis* 
cussion of this word ia given in Supp. to Skeat's £tym. 
Diet 

To WAIP, r. a. To wave, flutter ; Gol. and 
Gawain, 1. 440. V. Waff, Waif, v. 

The version qnoted by Jamieaon reads waif. Sea 
quotation in Dicr. 

Waip, Wap, «. A small flag. V. Waff, 

Waif. 

The fonns waif and waip occur in the same entiy. 
See Bnrgh Bece. Aberdeen, 1 Mar. 1530^ i. 446, Sp. C. 
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WAIR» «• Shelter, hiding; resting-place^ 
abode : went to wair^ went to his abo&» went 
home. Addit. to Wair, q.v. 

Delete the note under this heeding in Digt. Wahr, 
in this eaee, deariy means shelter, pUce of hiding, rest, 
or nbode : and may be traced to Icel. twro, rest, shelter ; 
«bH, shelter, abode, restiog-olace. Besides, the story 
plainly demands that the pnrase, *u>fnl to wair,* m 
rendered *went home,' Le., slipped away wiUioat 
rewarding them. See qnotetion m Dict. 

WAIR,#. Sea-weed. V. Ware. 

WAIRDf part. V. Ward^part. 

To WAIEDE, r. a. To imprison. V.Ward. 

WAIRSTAW, 9. B. R. Edin., 1530, H. 39, 
Sec. Soc. V. Warestall. 

WAIT, Watt, Watte, «. and v. V. [Watb]. 

WAIT, Wate, adj. Difficult, tiresome, peril- 
ous, v. Waith, «. 

Toglit and tranJit thies trew men can tyrs, 
8a wondir v/ail wes the way, wit ye but wene. 

Ool, and Qaw,, st. S. 

loel. fdlAi, danger, peril ; Dan. vaadtf danger. 

To WAIT, Vait, Wate, Wat, v. n. V. 
Dict. 

Delete this headinj[ in Dict. Wait is not and can 
not be properly need in the infinitive. It is the first 
and third pers. sing, of the present tense, and means 
*'I know" or **hc knows ^' bat it is occasionally, 
tbongh inoorrectly, need with we, or ye, or they, or 
even with ihou^ as Jamieson shows. The A.-S. wdt 
means **I know,*' and *' he knows;" but nothing else. 
Therefore, substitute the following heading for the 
entry: — 

WAIT, Vait, Wate, Wat, r. pres. Know. 

To WAIVE, Waiue, Watue, Watfe, 
Waitp, Waife, Waff, r. a. and n. To 
waive, move about ; to set or push aside, up, 
or down; to raise, remove, as, *'to xeaive up 
a window; to shun, abandon, refuse, desert, 
as, *• He toayfid his wyfe and wed another;*' 
also, to strike, smite, beat, as, ^* He wayuea 
at Schir Wawayn als he were wode.'* 

The forms Waiue, wajfue are frequently misread and 
misprinted tcaine, tcayne. See Stratmann, s. v. Waiven, 

He wayned up his viser fro hia veataUe. 

Awnt, Arthure, st. 32. 

Pinkerton*s ed. has waifned. 

For bowe he fra the bataille beniys me tell. 
Then wiU he wed another wife and waj/tfe me for ever. 

AUU, Rom. Alexander^ 1. 297. 

Streyte on his steroppis stputely he strikes, 
And tMyitet at Schir wawayn als he were wode. 

AwiU, Arthurtt st 42. 

Printed teaynes by Pinkerton and Laing. 

Wapp, which is a f req. of waive, is still used in this 
eense : " fie wappit at or on him." 

Similar uses of ioaive afe noted by Stratmann, thus — 

• to waiven up the wiket 

PÙT9 Plowman, K v. 611, ed. Skest 

(Sup.) K a 



But went sAer the werwolf and wawued from the bum. 
WilL and Werwo{f, I 238S, ed. Skeat. 

xtuihou myneii* 

L. Laii leaviare, to waive: from loeL eei/o, to 
wave, vibrate, move about. Stratmann gives O. FV. 
weieer, to waive ; but, as Prof. Skeat states, it is only 
recorded in the latter form gmesver, to waive, refuse, 
abandon : see Cotgrave. The M. £. forms were woieen, 
and wtEven, 

WAKER, 8. A fuller. V. Wauk, v. 

" Fulh, a water of daith ; " Duncan's App. Etym.. 
1005, ed. Small, E.D.& 

WAKSTAFF, a. The stafif with which a 
bnrgh officer knocked at the doors of those 
whose duty it was to serve as the night- 
watch. AIsO| the officer who carried this 
sta£f, and turned out the night-watch ; 
Burgh Laws, ch. 81, Bee. Soc. 

A.'S. toacan, to wake, arise: whence waeinn, to 
wake, watch; and A.-S. tii^, a staff. V. Skeat* 
Etym. Dict 

WAL, Wall, «• A certain weight of wool ; 
forms of wawj a wey ; Halyburton's Ledger, 
p. 225. V. Waw. 

WAL, Wall, Walls, Wale, b. A well, 
spring; B. R Glasgow, L 390; wallee^ 
fountain-head, source of a spring. V. 
Well-Ey. 

Waloarse, Wall-Gibse, b. Water-cressy 
water-cresses : valcarBtf Spald, Club Misc.^ 
L 105. V. Well-Gbass. 

Walink, Wallink, 8. Water Speedwell or 
Brooklime : Veronica Beecabunga^ Linn. 
West and South of S. 

WALAGEOUSS, Waleoeouss, adj. V* 
Dict. 

Delete the first e^m. given for this term. It can- 
not he related to A.-S. The second etym. ia correct 

W ALD, Wauld, Waul, Wawil, adj. Plain, 
flat : as, wcUd, wauld, or wawil feet^ flat feet, 
or plain soles ; wald or waulfiUU, flat-footed, 
plain-soled. Y. Wald, b, 

Ane prk-thank in ane prelottis cUiss, 
With his wawil-feU and winrok tais, 
With hopper hippts and henches Darrow, 
And haiuy hanma to heir ane barrow. 

ÙnnJbar, Complaint to the King, L 54. 

The Reidpeth MS. has wauld-feU, which Laing 
adopted, and which is certainly the correct reading. 
Both .the term and the passage in which it ocenrs 
were misunderstood bv Jamieson. He interpreted 
wawilfeU as loosely -knit or shaky-feet; but he 
was prob. misled by the misreadings of the version 
from which ho quoted. Besides, in that passage 
the poet is descnoing not a person with looselv-knit 
limbs and shak^ feet, but a coarse, biff-boned, un- 
gainly fellow, with great bausy hands and big clumsy 
feet. And in order to represent them as altogether 
clums7, he paints them as wawil or wauld feet, Le. 
flat-soled ones ; with wirrok taii, i.e., warty or knotted 
toes, which jg^nerally accompany flat soles, and seldom 
are found with wavel-cuits or shaky feet. 
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BiMÌdM^ ìIm meamire elearly showa tbat wawU mnik 
be TtA M wstf^ not m wavU in waviU /tft, shaky or 
•AfleMjf ImI^ qaotad under WaveL Ct wawU in wawU" 
tgidf waU-ejed. 

A.-SL wmld^ teoli, a wood, alio a plain, a flat or open 
eonntry. Cf. Icel. v9Ur, a field, plain. In M. £. a 
down or flal open oonntry was called a woid or a waUL 

WALED, Wailed, Waiut, Wauld, Wa'd, 
Walb, Wail, Waule, Wa', adj. Picked, 
chosen, selected ; as, waled or wale men, 
wa' or wa'd men, Le., picked or choice 
men, best or bravest solmers ; Pop. Ballad. 

V. Wale, v. 

Waled - wiqht, Weil'd - Wight, Wale- 
Wight, Wall- Wight, Wa'-Wight, adj. 
Strongest and best, best and bravest: 
^^wakafwight men," stoutest men, boldest 
warriors. 

Al oor lasg wan in fair Scotland 

1 fain bae wbhed to be ; 
If flfteen handrad woM wighi men 

Tooll giaat to ride wl* me. 

BaUad,AuldMaiaQMd,\.lb. 

O whers are all my wall-wight men 
Tbatl pay meat and fee. 

Ballad, Lord Thomat, 1. 8S. 

This form ooenrt twioe in *' Eari of Mar's Daughter ;*' 
M IL IIS, 127. - 

The king's ca'd vp his wa''WiffKi men 
That ne paid meat an' fee. 

Xotfy Dawjf, A^toun's Ballads, ii. ITS. 

BobtrtSemple of Beltrees, in his aocoont of Habhie 
aiaecii, the piper, calls him " a weird wight-mao," on 
aocoont of his strength and skill in matic games. 

He coanted was a weiTd iVighi-man, 
And flereely at Foot-ba' he ran ; 
At ev'ry same the gree he wan, 

Dor pitn and 8|M6d ; 
Hie like of Habbie was na than, 

Bnt now he's dead. 

Tk$ Piper of KUbmrekan. 



To WALLOW, V. !!• V. DicT. 

In the last para, of this entry Germ, welwen is a mis- 
tako : Germ, wettea, to wither or wilt, is the proper 
term with which A-S. wealwian, is allied. Evidently 
Jamieson was misled bv mixing up waUow and sallow. 
Ho donbt he had heard, as one may still hear, people 
say of a ▼onng plant that had drooped and faded, "it's 
waUow^ai*' bnt they call it wallourd not because of its 
yellowish colour, but because it is withered, drooped, 
dried up. And as a matter of fact tbe saUowing is a 
fiirther stage : it is a consequence of the wallowing. 
TIm term, therefore, can have no connection with 
Qorm. /alOf fallow, or with the Lat Jiavus, as tbe note 
•nggests. As Piof. Skeat remarks, — "The radical 



Is rather 'to be rolled or shrivelled up ;* cf. A-S. 
wealean, to rol^ (whence mod. E. walk),'* See Notes to 
The Kingis Quair,- p. 96, B.T.S, 

WALLY^OWDY, Wallib-Gowdte, s. 
Jewel of gold, prectoas thing. V. Wallies. 

My tendir gyrle, my wallieyowdjfs. 
My tirlie myriie, my crowdie niowdte. 

Jhatbar, In SecrtU Place, L 45. 

WALT, Waltin, Wat, Wattin, Vat, e. 
Welt, border, edging, as in a shoe, or in the 
seams and hems of a gown. £. weli. 



To Walt, W^at, Vat, v. a. To attach the 
welt to the upper of a shoe, to renew the 
welt in mending a shoe; also, to guard, 
strengthen, or ornament the seams and hems 
of a gown by inserting or attaching a welt : 
pret. and part. pt. waliU^ vatit. 

"... ane gome of blak vatU witht Teluot and 
lynit witht blak huge.'* Burgh Recs., Glasgow, 1574 1 
i. 32, Rea Soc. 

Waltin-Cord, Wattin-Cord, <• Cord used 

in forming welts for seams and hems of 

gowns. E. weliing^eord, 

Welsh gwald, a hem, welt, gwallee, the welt of a 
shoe ; gwaldu, to welt, hem : allied to Gael, halt, welt, 
border, belt. V. Skeat's £tym. Diet, s. v. WeU, 

WAM, Wamme, 9. A scar of a wound. V. 
[Wem]. 

** Cicatrix, a toamme ;" Duncan, App. Etym., 1695» 
ed. Small, E. D. a 
A.-S. iMm, loem, a spot, fault. 

To WAMBLE, Womble, Wumblb, v. a. To 
undulate or move in an undulating manner, 
as in rinsing a vessel with water. West of 
S. Addit. to Wamble, q. v. 

WAAIE, 9. The belly portion of a furskin. 
Addit. to Wambe, q. v. V. Wombee. 

WAMPA, Wanpa, Wamp, e. The vamp or 
fore-leather of a boot or shoe ; also, a shape 
or pattern of a ramp; *Hhe vanpa for a 
buytt;" Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, L 176, 
Sp.a 

Tbia term is a corr. of Fr. avant-jned, " the part of 
the foot that's next to the toes ;" Cotgr. The M. Eng. 
forms are vampag, vatanpe. 

WAND, a. The sign of an ale-house or small 
change-house, or country inn. Addit. to 
Wand, q. v. 

*' We entered a small change-house, which we only 
knew to be a public by the wand over the door, and 
boupiht some bread and cheese from a good-looking lass 
that was the servant.** i{. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped, 
p. 266, ed. 1886. 

WANDEECHT, e. V. Wandrethe. 

WANE, Wan, aJj Deficient, wanting, lack- 
ing; hence imperfect, weak, empty, void. 
Addit. to Wan, adj.j q. v. 

Qnhy sold I than, with doll forhede and 10011«, 
wita ruide engine and barrand emptive branr , 
With bad harsk speche and lewit barbour tong, 
Presome to write quhar tbi sneit bell is rung. 

Douglas, VirgU, Bk. i proL I 18, SmalL 

A.-S. miifa, wofia, deficient, wanting; wana, a de- 
ficiency. The prefix wan*, implying lacking, baa the 
force of tea, not: as wancanny, uncanny, iron^AafKry, 
unchancy, unlucky ; and sometimes it has the force of 
mis; wrong, as in wanhap, mishap, misfortune. 

WANSCOT, Vanscot, «. V. Wainseoi. 
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WAKT, Wanting, i. Besides the usnal E. 
g^ of lack, scarcity^ poverty, need, 
of what is needfai or desired, these 
are used in the sense of (1) kiss, de- 



U I tUM wm fhtj that in tham msfddiU ag^ 
avraadia ware to lofa ia mony waye, 
Aed divaraaly hapi>innit for to daya ; 
itai aanowf ally, for wàidina of Utaia nuJda, 
- àmà nm in annaa for thaiiv ladyea aakia. 

Kin^ (^wir, at 86, ad. Skaat 

S. Search for, inquiry after what is lost or 



A aiachinic tmTelling abont in ■esrcli of mnployniMit 
la Mid t» bo " in wuU o* waric." 

To WAKT^r. a. and n. 1. To lack, be desti- 
r of ; to lose, as ** to want ane lug oot of 
heid," Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 197, 
Soc. ; to have lost. Burgh Eecs. Aber- 
L 411, Sp. C; to give up, resign, 
Igrndsay, Tlirie Estaitis, I. 2825. 

8o ataadb thoa here In thia warldia rage, 
Aad wtuUis that aald gyda all thy Yiaea. 

JTtii^ quaùr, at 15, ad. Skaat 

2. T» St arch , seek, or enquire for; to desire^ 



Wkit doyov want there?** ia naked of om who in 
"for aomothing. «• Whn iat ye*i« wamtU* /- 
to OBO who haa aaked for aome peraon. ** Ye'ra 
m't" in often aaid to one who ia n Inqnont 




WANTON, Wantt, *. The belljr-band of a 
Addlt. to Wanton, q. v. 

the etym. giren for thia term in the Dict. 
of which fotuitoii ia a mere cormption, ia a eor* 
of wawtt-tie, a tie or band for the wame or beOy : 

^ of A.-S. wamb, the belly, and tiag, Uah, t^gt^ a 

TCfn. T. Palmer'a Folk-£tymology, and Webater'a 
^*^"^ ~ v. WatU}i, 



WAKUT, Wannat, «. Walnu^ walnut- 



We ned the treis bringia ftirth gad birth, 
~ We atair thame not that ar nocht wirth ; 



wmmat anhan ya ding most mir, 
Moat frvctfull is, as sum declair. 

Roò Siau't Dreom, p. 7, Hait a 

To WAP, V. a. 1. To beat, thrash : «" He set 
f • waf wappit the puir beast.^ 

2. Tabeat, overcome, excel: ^That traps a' 
ymt stock.'' Addit to Wap, q. v. 

Waptbb, Whapfer, 9. The biggest or best 
of a lot : that which beats the rest. Addit 
to Wappeh, q. V. 

Wappoco, adL Beating or exceUing the rest 
A4EI. to Warping, q. v. 

Wm^ fike vng, ia aireq. of wave^ from lod. fet/a, 
to mmf, Tibiàte. 



WAPFINS, Yappins, s. pi. Weapons ; GoL 
* Oawane, L 820. 



WARANDICE, Varandice, s. Warranty; 
Burgh Bees. Aberdeen, I. 346, Sp. C. 

WARD, Wardb, Weed, Werde, s. World; 
in Buchan diaL vfardle. 

" Ward^ world, Nortb;" Oroae'a Diet: 

That waa the athill Alaiandive, aa the bake tellia, 
That aghta eryn aa hia awyna all the werde ovire^ 

AUiL Mow^. Alex., L IS. 

Ward is not nncommon in M. E. : aee Lancelot of 
the Laik, ed. Skeat 1. 3184 ; alao Qeneaia and £xoda% 
ed. Morria, IL 32, 1315. 

Da. verden (of which the eia repreaenta the artiele), 
the world, nniverae^ earth. 

WARD, Werd, Waird, part. pL Awarded ; 
doomed, adjudged, decreed, settled: ^'It'a 
weel ward^ werd^ or waird ye want," i.e., it ia 
right and proper that you get nothing, or 
that you lose your share. V. Ward, v. 

Thia expreaaion ia generally applied to one who haa 
forfeited hia ahare, or who gramUea at what ia ofTeved 
to him ; for example, if a beggar grumblea at the dole 
that ia offered, the giver will take it back, aaying, 
"Weel, weel, if ye dmna tak that, U'» weel wardpe 



WARDER, Wardrer, s. A staiF, truncheon : 
weardrer^ AUit Rom. Alex., L 838. 

O. Fr. warder, a ataffe, baaton ; Palagrave. 

WARD-HILL, Wart-Hill, Wardill, a. 
The hill on which the beacon was lighted to 
give warning of approaching danger ; Me- 
morial for Orkney, p. 120. 

WARDOUR, Wardur, Werdour, Wer- 
DUR, Vardour, Vardur, Verdour, Ver- 
dur, 8» 1. A kind of tapestzy used for 
covering and draping a bed ; lience hangings, 
drapery, 'garniture; Ha1yburton*s Ledger, 
p. 10, 30. 

*' Ane lettgant bed fnmeiat witht Flandreia werdour, 
blanoattia, acheittia, and coddia." Bui^ Reca. Qlaa- 
gow, L 3^ Rec Soc. 

2. Clothing, clothes, dress. 

The thrae gaj ladiaa careoaing in the garden am 
repreaented by &e poet aa— 

" Arrayit ryallle about with mony rich foardour." 

Dunbar, AfariU Wemen and Wedo, 1. aOi 

See the ^notation in full in Dicr. under Wardoor, 
which Jamieaon left unexplained. 

WARE, ac/j. Wary, aware. V. War» Wer. 

WAREIT, pret. - For war^U, cursed. V. 
Wary. 

WARESTALL, Wairstall, Wairsta, 
Vairstall, Vairstaw, s. Prob. identical 
with Wair Alsierie, q. v.; Burgh Recs. 
Edinburgh, U. 39, Rec. Soc. 

WARETINE, s. Warrant, guamntec, 
ground of claim ; Burgh Recs. Prestwick^ 
7 May, 1470, Mait. C. V. Warrand. 
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Waring, «. OutUy, expenditure : «' at the 
fint wafingl* at first cost, at purchase or 
eoat price; Bnrgh Recs. Edinburgh, L 227» 
Bee. Sec Adoit. to Wabe, «. q. v. 

WARISON,j: V.Diot. 

IMtIt the kMdÌBg ttnder this entry in Dicr. Wari' 
9m hat ao encb meftoing as that with which Scott 
it ia the naaaage qu<»ted. No doubt he meant 
ef aManit,'' bnt he need the wrong word for it. 



-> WmrUtm k ooneetly explained in the preceding entry ; 
aad fiutber ezplaaatioa ia gÌTen vnoer Wakysouv, 

WABI^t. World. V.Wabld. 

Wabi^wobm» Wabl's-wobm, «. A muer, 
aiggaidlj person ; Burns. 

Warlt» tdj. Worldly. Y. Wablpli£. 

WARLO, Warlock, «. V.Dict. 

Coaibiae the two entriea nnder theie tenna in Dicr. 
They lepieeaut the aamc word under different applica- 



Wablock-Enowe, 8. A knoU on which, 
according to popular belief, warlocks held 
their meetings. 

Meet me on the wadoch-hwwef 
Daintie Davie, daintie OaviCp 
There III spend the day wi' yon, 
Hy aia dear daintie Davie. 

BwnMj DmmtU Doric. 

WARLY, Warlok, arfj. Warlike, fitted for 
war, Le. fortified, defended, sturdy, strong : 
^ warUeMt wane,** best fortified or strongest 
mansion, OoL and Gaw., L 495. 

Warliest, adj. V. Dicr. 

To the defin. of this term in Dicr. add the atatemvnt 
given above nnder WaH$. The proper meaning ia 
given in the ezpUnatory note. 

To WARNE, Werke, r. a. To oppose ; Bar- 
bour, it 137 : to forbid, prevent ; Gol. and 
Gaw., L 253. Also usea with meaning to 
warn, forewam» bjr Barbour, iii. 451, xvii. 
114, Camb. MS. Addtt. to Warne, q. v. 

In the note nnder the entry in Dicr. mention is made 
ef the M. E. meaning *' to prohibit,*' bat nothing is 
iaid to indicate that Uie word waa need in ScoL aim. 

To WARNIS, Warnys, v. a. V. Dicr. 

A simpler and more direct etym. for thia term ia 
O. Fir. momts-, atem of the part. prea. of learair (Uter 

Enh^ to fnmiah. Ttom the form gamir has come 
gBonAA. See OamUh in Skeat'a Etym. Diet., and 
€wmir m Baigvy'a Gloaa. 

To WARP, V. a. To prepare the warp for the 
loom. Addit to Warp, q. y. 

^ War^ aa niu ia found in almoet all dictionariea ; but 
M n^. It ia not found in any of the older dictionaries 
except Baiky'a. 

Warper, «. One who prepares the warp for 
the wearer. 



Warpiko, Warpin, «. The preparation of 
the warp for the loom ; also the art or craft 
of preparing the warp of a web, as, ^ ap- 
prenticed to the warphigr 

The earditt' o*t the spinnin o't. 
The wtarpin* o\ the winnln o't 

When ilka ell cost me a groat. 
The toilor stow the lynin' o*t 

Bum9t The Cardin o'L 

Warpik-Fat, Warpene-Fat, b. A vat in 
which warps, when arranged for the loom, 
were steeped for dressing or dyeing ; Burgh 
Recs. Prestwick, 15 Oct. 1565, Mait. C. 

In thoee davs, and for long after, the castomer- 
weaver in small commnnitiea like Prestwick did all the 
warping and dressing; and most of the dyeing, of the 
webe entrasted to him for weaving. In many of the 
boaaeholdi^ however, the females dyed, aa well aa 
and apnn, the wool which was prepared for 
e. In various districts of the Highlands these 
etiU prevail. 



Warpin-Pins, «. pL The pins on which the 
warper stretched the warp while preparing 
it for the weaver. 

To WARPISS, V. a. To deliver or hand 
over, barter, give up, betray. 

*' Qod forbid that yhe suld, for a litil monee that thir 
In^iamen baa promissit yhon, trai7>tMyour gude name, 
and the rewaro and thauk that yhe have des«rvide and 
woanyn of the king." Letter to the Earl of Ross from 
the Provoet and Conncil of Aberdeen, 1444, Bargh 
Rece. Aberdeen, L II, Sp. C. 

O. F^. werjMt-, atem of prsa. part, of werpir (in 
Cotgr. vuerpir), to deliver, hand over : the more com- 
mon form, however, is guerpir. Formed from O. Fr. 
«er;p^ gnorp^ delivery, which prob. was borrowed 
from tlhs Souid. In Icel. and Swed. we have varpa^ 
to caatk throw, and hence to damage, twist, or put out 
of ehape^ 

To WARSELL, Wersill, v. n. V. Dicr. 

Delete the laat para, of the entry nnder this heading 
in DicT. A more direct etym. ia A.-S. wrtBuiUan^ to 
wrestle : a frequent, of wnedctn, to wrest, twist about f 
O. Da. wraMelem^ vorUeien, to struggle, wrestle. The 
M. K form waa wmiUn. 

WART, prH. Wert ; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, 
I 304, Rec Soc. 

To WASH, v.. To wa$h the head^ to. insult 
or impose upon a person, to cheat him ; to 
wash on^s head^ or give one*9 head to be 
washed^ to be insulteo, cheated, or imposed 
upon, to allow oneself to be insulted^ 
cheated, or imposed upon. 

Aa the following passage shows, these expressions 
were common among merchanta during the sixteenth 
and eeventeenth centuries. It also tells that it waa 
enatomary to set up a poor-box on board a vessel in 
wbidi a company of merchante happened to be return- 
ing from the continent ; also, tbat finee were exacted 
from each of the company as bad allowed theni^elves 
to be cheated when trading among foreigners ; and that 
thcee^linea went to the: poor-box. 

le merchand, or sa mony of ane schippia 
" as woedUi tkairhddis in France, Flanderis, 
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DMiskiiit or nther eonntri«t, to sif aad oolloet to the 
Mid box» to tbo hoooor of Qod^ and thair pure and 
nedio brethtvM^ and to thair vyffis and bairain left in 

Souertie aad diitrea." Burvh Èeca. Aberdeen, u. 216, 
p. O. See alio under Fond, 

'*To miy the head for waihing, i.e., to tabmit to 
inaalt." HaltiweU. 

The espfeeeioa was oommon in France also ; for Cot- 
grave givee, **Laveriài&Ue d. To chide, reprove, tannt^ 
or eheoke Tery bitteriy." 

Washing the Apbok. The name giren 
to a madcap carouse which apprentices 
held when a new apprentice was entered to 
work. The custom was followed till com- 
parativeljlate times by masons and wrights. 

" The vhilk day complaint being made to the present 
deacon oonveniar of Glasgow, the present deacon of the 
wriffhts of Glasgow, masters and membera of the said 
trad, anent prenteissis and their associatts cansiog 
wash (as they term it) ilka new prenteis appron, riving, 
cnttini^ aad nailling the same upon doors, and their by 
drinking to excess, and committiuff many abuses attonr 
the Ices of their masters work. Which betna taken to 
their serious oonsiderationes, eftir matur deliberation 
theranent for preventing such enormities and abuses in 
time coming heirby prohibitts aud dischairges any 
washing of approns, nving and nailling thereof, or 
drinking in siicn base manor, in all tim cominc, vnder 
the pain of twentie i>oands Scotts to be payed by the 
oooimitter tbairof toties quoties to the present coUec- 
tor, or his sncoessores in oflBce, for the vse of the poor 
of Um Wright trad, attonr corporall pnniafiment to be 
inflicted at the will of the nunstrattis, and injoyns ilke 
freeman nuster within this incorporation to iotimatt 
tlUs act to each new prenteis of his at his entrie to him : 
and in caice the master concur not and incouradg the 
prenteis in such a faulty the master is to be Ivabie in 
the fyne feirsaid. In testimony qnhairof thir pre- 
sentis, ftc" US. Minutes of the WrighU of Glasgow, 
July, I77S. 

WAT» s. A welt; pi. wattUf the welting of 
shoes. Addit. to Waut, q. v. 

Stra wispis bingis owt, quair that the totUtu sr worne. 

Dumbar and Kennedy, L213, S.T.a 

To Wat, Vat, r. a. To welt, border, bind : 

Sretl and part, pt toatit^ vatit^ welted, bor- 
ered,boand, tnmmed: ^^vatit with veluot;** 
Burgh Recs. OlaB^w, 1574, L 32, Rec. 
Soc. Addit to [^YAUT], q. v. 

WAT, «. A hap or guard, a loose upper coat 
or big jacket made of thick woollen cloth : 
a watchman's coat. V. Wate, «. 

I eoft a stene o' haslock woo' 

To mak a wot to Johnny o't ; 
For Johnny is my only Jo, 

I lo'e him best of ony yet. 

Yarious editions read "coat;" but wai is the word 
which Boms wrote. 

It may have been so called from the name of the 
cloth ; O. Swed. wad, stuff, clothing, Icel. vadmdl^ 
wadmal, a plain woollen cloth, Ger. teat, cloth, Fr. 
omaie, waddm^ See under Wad in Skeat*s Etym. Diet. 

To WAT, If. II. V. DicT. 

The quotation and etym. under this heading are mis* 
placed. The quot. should be set under s. 1. of Wat, 



w 



Wate, m4f. ; aad the etym. under s. 2. of the same entry. 
For the estty m the Dm. suhstitnte the following — 

WAT, w. Know, knew. V. Wait 



Wmi. 



is improperly used in all the peraona. 



Sing, ami pL of the present tense, as stated under 
WaU ; and tenf , knew, is properly used in all the per- 



sing, ami pL of the pret. tense ; but then ia no 
to wtU^ m given hy " 



To WAT, 9.0. A coUoq. form of wad, to 
pledge, pnmiiae,^ -plight one's word, honour, 
or credit ^ «>^ **. Ftòa/.a groaf V. Wait 

The eipiesiim •*jaett ^ìeal " ia frequently used with 
watm%h»m&mtm. ' ' • - 

WATE, Yait, v. Know ; Kingis Quair, st. 
50, 129, ed. Skeat: ''thou vai'C thou 
knowest; CompL Scot., p. 126, E.E.T.S. 
V. WaU. 

In the Kingis Quair, sL 00, loafe is properiy used in 
the first aad third pars. sin^. ; but iu the other pass* 
ages re f erred to the word is improperly used, as already 
eiplained nnder WaU, 

The eorreet forma aro these : — Present, I wait, thou 
iroMf, ho waif/ we, ye, or they wit. Past, I wUt. 
I*art. pt., wùC Infinitive, wU : or leas correctly weei. 
The allied adverb jtitm, iwU (also wrritten I-wm), cer- 
tainly, ia freqnently mistaken for first pers. sing, pro- 
sent of the verb. 

WATER-FOOT, Water-fit, Water-neb^ 
«• The month of a river; nsed also as the 
name of a village or town at the mouth of a 
river; Bums, Holjr Fair. 

" The WaUr-JU^'* aa used by Burav, was a name for 
NewtowuHm-Ayr. •< Tht Water-XA " U still used in 
Paisley as a naaM for the mouth of the Cart ; l»ut pro- 
bably, when it was first used, it was applied to the 
tongue of lead forssed by the junction of the two 
Gaits near Renfrew. 



WATERilAILE, Watermatle, *. The 
name of a kind of far : perhaps that of the 
water-rat or water-vole; pL watermaiKs^ 
watermayllit; Accta L. ÌL Trea&, L 136, 
137, Dickson. 

For the origin of miaUe, mayfe, cf O. Dutch mugi, 
M. Du. flwle, HMissIe^ snout : whence O. Fr. nutlot, th* 
field- vole or mea dow-mouse, so named on aooonut of 
ite long snout ; aleo^ Fr. SMrma^, the Norway rat, lit. 
the great malol or great long-snout. These examples 
auggeet that ws/frmoilp, Matermay/e, may represent tho 
water-Tole or water-rat. 

WATER^PONGE, Watter-Spouxoe, #. 
A sponge. Y. onder Sponge. 

8q called because originally used by surgeons,, 
leeches^ barbera, etc., in bathing and dressing wonoda* 
In the Customs and Valuation of Merchandisee of 1612 
the following entry occurs : — 

** Brushes or sponngea called waller spoungeM for 
chirurceana, the pound VI eght, . • • xxs,*' Haly* 
burtoiTs Ledger, p. 292^ Rec. Soe. 

WATII.JL V.DioT. 

Deiele the last line of the entry under this heading; 
in Diet. The etym. is Icel. volA, a ford. 

WATIIE,*. Danger. V.Waithe. 
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WathelTi Waithblt, adv. Dangerously, 
tevereljy mortally: **womd€d full vfaUielif^ 
Awnt Arthur, at. 24. 

This word WM mupriDted iMgH^by Pinkerton, aad 
fai that form WM enlerad b/ JamÌMoa. V. DiCT. 

WATTT, Vatit, jwt. Welted. V, Wat^ v. 

WAT-SHOD, adj. and adv. Wet over the 
ahoe-tops, wading ankle-deep : red-watrihod^ 
wading ankle-deep in blooo. Burns, Ep. to 
Simpson. 

WATTLE, Wattel, Wattill, «. Origin- 
ally, a night's meal or refection given by the 
occupiers of the land to their superior when 

Csing through his territory. After the 
d was feudalized, the tax was charged as 
rent in proportion to the extent of land 
occupied* Addit. to Wattle, q. v; 

WaiUe, therefore, may be briefly defined as the None 
form of Cooveth or Waytin^ As the original form 
'*^*^* tax had long eeased m Orkney and Shetland, 



tha oorreet meaning of the term was forgotten even by 
the natives of those islands : and Tarioos suppositions 
were siven in explanation, mit even the best of them 
wer% felt to be nnsatisfactory. Until lately, indeed, the 
word was a pnssleto philologist and antiquary alike ; 
and elaborate papers appeared at intervals in support 
of tome fancied solution. The eorreet meaning of the 
word, however, was found lately in some unpublished 
Rentals of Shetland of the year 1828^ in the General 
Register House, Edinburgh ; and these records clearly 
■hew that waUle was simply the Norse equivalent for 
the Soottish eonveih. Since the discovery was made^ 
these Shetland Rentals have been examined by Mr. 
Ooodle^ and their records have been fully discussed by 
him in a paper printed ia the Froc of the Antiq. 
Society, ToL vii, N. & 

The following is an extract from the Rentals re- 
Niied to:— 

•* Reatali of the wattill as it waa in anno ld05. 



Unst 
Ska. 
Tkvwoilie 4k Sandoill 



BsBorth the vo Ska 4k Howlaad 



ij nyehtis wattill 

ij nyehtis wattill 

ij nyehtis wattill 

iiij nyehtis wattill. ** 



leal. veUOf to grant, give ; vdda, an entertainment ; 
''^as a law term, the reception or entertainment to be 
given to the Nome king, or to the king's ' landed-men,* 
•r his stewards, for in olden times the king used to go 
«a a regular circuit through his kingdom, taking each 
«oanty in turn ; his retinue, the places of entertain* 
aient^ and the time of his staying at each place being 
xejplated bv law ; this was called ' veixla^ ox fara at 
vmilam, taka veixln.'' Yigfnsson, IceL Diet. 

WATTLE, «. A stoat wand, a stick such as 
18 used hj drovers for driying their cattle. 
A«*8. watelf waiuL 

Stridia' ower horM an' yerUa cattle 

Wr nolty glee, 
Nse Jockey's whup npr drover^s waUU, 

Geo frighten thes. 
-aiMMiine. Wee J^gU Laddie, uL 9. 



WAUCHIN, WAUoniN, s. Quaffing, drink- 
ing swilling. V. Waucht, v. 



But now he's a dyvor wi' birlln and wnuehin, 

WkieiU Binkie, L 99^ 

«<I>yvor,'*abaBkrapl. 

WAUGHTER,*. Aguaid-ship. V. Wachler. 

To WAUK, V. a. and n. To wake, awake, to 
waken : part pr. waukin, waking ; used as 
an adj.f awake. 

Hey Johnie Cope are ye wanting yet f 
Or STB your drams a-beating yet f 
If ye were waukiuff, I wad wait 
To go to the coab i' the moraine. 

Sang, Meg Johnie Cope, 

In explanation of the phrase, 'Uo go io the toaU/* it 
may be mentioned that the battle-field of Prestonpans, 
where Cope was defeated by Prince Charles Stuart in 
1745, lies in the midtt of a coal field, from which the 
inhabitants of Edinbarg|h have been supplied with fuel 
for centuries. And E>Unbnrxh carters goins out to the 
pits for their loads say they are ** going to the coaie.*' 

WaukbifEi Waukrif, Wakrife, adj. Easily 
wakened, lightly sleeping, not apt to sleep. 
Addit to Walkrife, q. r. 

Abane my breath I dauma apeak. 
For fear I rouse voor iMMiri/diaddie. 

TannakiU, are ye deepin' Maggie. 

The dog 's speldert on the floor and disna ste a cheep. 
But hen's a wankrife laddie that winna Ca asleeik 

W, MiUer, Wee WiUie Winkui, at 2. 

WAVEL, Wayill, adj. Slack or loose, as 
applied to joints : hence shaky. Syn. 
ihaehly. V. Watel, r. 

Resembles weill thy shaithand knees. 
Thy uamtt feet, thy Reland Eis. 

Itob Siene'e Dream, p. 8, Hait C. 
A.-S. w^frtf wavering, restless ; IceL vc/ra, vajfa, 
to waver ; tN|/f, hesitation. 

WAWIL, adj. A form of Wald, plain, flat, 
q. y. Errat in DiCT. 

Delete the entry under this heading in Dicr., for 
Jamieeon's defin., '* loosely knit^" is a miatake, through 
oonfonnding wavel, shaky, loos<*, and miioil, which 
rspresents a vulgar pron. of teald, wauld, plain, flat. 
Henoe, wawU'/ek means flat feet, plain-soled feet. See 
under WaUL 

L4Ùng's ed. has woailcf /rill, which is the reading of 
the Rei^peth M& 

WAWIL-EYID, Wawil-Eohid, adj. Wall- 
eyed, with blind or diseased eyes. 

A wirling, a wayiyngle, a wawil-egid shrewe. 

AUU. Rom. Alex,, L 1706L 

IceL vagltggr, wall-eyed : from xagi, a beam, and 
tggr, eyed ; see Yigf nsson. 

WAWLY, 8. Ornament, decoration, toy, 
gewgaw: bannie wawlies^ beautiful orna- 
ments; Scott*8 Antiquaxy, ch. 29. Y. 
Walt. 

WAWSPER, Wausper, Wasper, Waster, 
Wester^ s. Lit. a striker: a spear for 
striking fish, a leister or salmon spear, a fish 
spear. Addit to Wawsper, q. v. 

All these forms are still in use : tcaettr and wetter 
are merely corruptions of waweper, more correctly wo*- 
jMT, a striker, applied to a fish-spear, and especially to 
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» Itiilar or Mlmon tpear. From O. Do. wtpen, Uter 
werpem^ lo throw, atnke : wbonee wotppo^ werppijl, a 
dM\ iMiyNgMer, wtrptpeer^ a jovoUiu 

To WAYMENT, Watemett, 9. n. To 
lament. 



It wwyit, It wofemdieie^ lyko o 

AwmL AHhwr9^ ft 9l 

Tho TonioB quoted by Jamiotoii roods wafmaU^ 
ooatr. oC MPajfineiilMf, lomonUd, Soo IhcT. 

Watment, Watmtno, *. V. Dict. 

Dokto M0|fiii€ii< from tho heodtag ia Ihcr., for in tho 
pomage thoro ^aotod tho word is o vorb, not o nouo. 
800 qnoUtkm in Dict., ond oompore with the reodiag 
giron ta Utt entry. 

WofmffMg io prob. a tcribal error for waifmaUimg, It 
may. howoror, lie a contr. form of that word. 

To WAYNE. V.DicT. 

Dokto both entries nnder this heading in Dicr. : 
Wayao is a misreading of Wayne. Y. If oìm^ v. 

WAYRYNGLE, $. An accnraed being; 
alflo^ one who has the power of the evil-eye, 
a bewitcher; AUit Horn. Alex., L 1706. 

A disua. from warf/^ to corse, baa. 

WAYT, Watte, *• and V. V. [Wate]. 

WAYTINGA, 8. A certain dnt;^ raid to a 
anperiorby the occupierg of his land. It 
consigted of a night's meal or refection on 
certain occasions when he passed through 
bis territorjr. Originally it was called 
Ccnvàh^ q. y. 

'* In the reign of Alexander tho Third this word 
[Conveth] eeems to hsvo aasamod the form Waiftinga, 
and appean in tho Chamberlain Rolls of his reign as 
a baiden npon the Thansges.'* Skene's Celtic i$cot- 
land, iii 232. 

To WAYVE, Watfb, Watf, v. a. V. 

Waine. 

WEAR, Week, Weir, V. and t. Wean V. 
[Wbr]. 

Myeloek wm anoe a nid grey desk, 

wheo it was fittin for my tsnr, 
Bot now it's seaotly worth s groet, 

For I has won't this thrstty T«ir. 

Samg, Tok four AM Ckak aboui yc 

To-Wear, To-Weir, Toweir, adj. To be 
worn on certain occasions, for particular 
use. 

Shortly before the QenorsI Assembly sat in Glasgow 
in 1S38, the magistrates of that city made Tarious ar- 
rangements for the comfort and convenience of the 
members ; one of them was tho appointmeut of three 
officers, who were **ellectit and nominat to keip the 
kirk dooris sad the toweir gownis in a cumlie maner." 
Borah Rocs. Glasgow, i. 393. Rec. Soc 

The distittctionlMtween the terms wearing aod <o- 
meor is worth noting. A wearimg gown is ooe for reg- 
alar nse or daily wear ; a to-wear gown is one to be 
worn on certain occasions. The |^>wn« meotioned 
above were to be worn by the mimsters during the 
aittingi of tho Assembly. 



WEASON, 9. Weasand, wind-pipe, throat; 
Burns. V. Wizen. 



I 



form of tho word is not uncommon in Eng. of 
the serenteeoth and eighteenth ceiitums. It was osed 
hf Dryden ; and Coteravo defined Fr. wJUt, as " tho 
wo ns pii or wind-pipe. 

A.-S. wdsemi, the gvllet ; prob. put for A-S. Amcbì* 
cntf, part. pre«. of kwtuam^ to wheeze. Hot Skeat*a 
Etym. Dict. 

WED, Wedde, «. A stake in play or 
pmbling ; Sir Tristrem, 1. 320. Addit. to 
Wed, q. v. 

WEDDERIS, Weddtrs, Wedyrs, s. pL 
Bad weather, stormsi stormy weather; 
Awnt. Arthure, st. 26 ; Rauf Coilyear, st. 
2. Addit to Wedder, q. v. 

Ithsad woUerig of the Ebt draif on «s fkst, . 
It all to-bbUstcrit sad blew thst thairio laid. 

Jiau/ Coil fear, st 9L 

Tho term ii similariy nsod ia tho Towneley Mysteries^ 

p. 9a. 

WEDE, aJj. Furious; Awnt. Arth., st 43. 
V. Weid. 

WEDIS, Vedis, 9.pL Raiment ; also, arm* 
our: **in giemand steil wedU** Gol. and 
Gawane, L 563 ; and it occurs in tho same 
sense in 1. 855. Addit. to [Wedis]. 

WEDOS ENEMY, Wedgwis Inemye, 9. 
The widow's enemy: a name for the fox; 
because he steals her poultry ; Kingis Quair, 
st. 156, ed. Skeat. 

While the passage in tho Kingis Qaair prob. alludea 
to Chancer's ^onno PTestcs Tsle, there are various talea 
in which the foa is reprMeDte«l as "the widow's 
enemy.** And a story similar to the one related by 
Chancer is told by Honryson in his Tsill of Scbir Chan- 
teclfrir and the Foxe. In the opening of that fable tho 
poet thus describes tho violence done to a poor widow 
Dj a erafty fox. 

Ane lytill fht this foimid Wedowis hooii, 
Ane tbomie achaw their wes of greit defence, 

Qnbairin ane Foxe, craftie and cauteloua. 
Maid his repair and daylie rrffidence, 
Quhilk to tois wcdow did greit nolence. 

In pyktng of paltrie baith day and nicht. 

And na way be revengit on him acho micht. 

WEDSETT, *. Pledge, pawn. V. Wadset. 

WEEK, Weik, Weyk, 9. A wick for a 
candle or a lamp : rag-weyi. a wick of soft, 
loose linen or cotton yarn ; hard-wei^i^ one 
of hard-twined yam; Burgh Recs. Edin- 
burgh, II. 6, Rec Soc. 

In 1679 the proprietors of the psper works near 
Edinburgh complained to the Privy Coaocil that they 
were impeded in their operations by a *' faulty castom ** 
in the cooDtry of using good rags to make canclle< wicks. 
At their urgent request tho Privy Council prohibited 
rags being used for this purpose. 

Weekit, Weikit, adj. Having a wick; 
^ 9maU toeikitf'* having a small wick. 
**Item, that ale oaadilmakaris has candile reddy to 
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MfetoaknuuM, aod ibaittlbo wlUt be riehl wechft, 
' for iij d., §maU ufeUtU and dry. . Bargh Raea. 
1607. L 436, Sp. C. 

awkk; O. Datdi ifleJdbCi 



WEELE, 9. A whirlpool ; vriel. Bums. V. 
Wheel. 

'**€hargt9, » iwels in a wfttor i** Doneaa't Appu Elym., 
UM^ •dTSBuO]. E.D.a 

Tb WEILD^ Weld, Weldb, r. a. To en- 
joj, dbpenae; Awat* Arthare» at. 27; to 
eontrol, direc^ manage; Ibid., st. 33; to 
guard, govern, rule; QoL and Gawain^ L 
1 188. Addit. to Weild, q. v. 

Weild^ Weld, preL Possessed, enjoyed; 
pvotected, guarded^ 

Ykè rade Uode with the ront folowit the blaid. 
Fer aU the wedis, I wise, thet the wy toeild. 

OoL and Oaw.^ t ML 
TW neABtng of the Uet line mey be — " In epite of 
flH the dothiog or armonr that the knight poaeowed, 
er Ike* protected the knight" Wedit in the sense of 
IS eommon in the Gawain romaneea. 



WEIL'D WIGHT, cM/y. Y. Waled-lllgM. 

To WEINE, Wene, v. a. To think, deem, 
imagine, suppose. E. wien. 

And aU thir teinds ye haif amang your hands, 
nay war givin yew for nther causses, I weine. 
Her Bammil mafcias and hald yoar cUyis cleine. 

L^mdta^, ThrùEstaUis, L 8983. 

A.-SL wAoMf to imagine; from A.-S. wAi^ expecta- 
tion, Dnteh leaaeis leel. mf iio, Ooth. wenjan, to expect^ 



To WEIBy V. a. and n. To wear. V. Wear. 

ToWEIR,v.cL To ward, avert V.Wbar, 
ioffmard^ 

In his r%ht hand he hod ane groondin speir, 
Of his fiUher the wraith fra as to leeir, 

Htnr^wti^ TuL Cru$ad^ L ISSL 

WEIRLYK, VEIRLYK, orfy. Warlike. V. 
Werelt. 



WEIRS AW, Veirsaw, #. Point of war ; tn 
tMcnow, appointed or equipped for war: 
''with ane schip in veiraaw;* Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, L 241, Sp. 6. Y. Were. 

WELP, 8. A whelp ; Sir Tristrem, I. 2399, 
S.T.S. 

WElfELES, adj. Stainless, spotless ; with- 
out jcar or blemish: hence, unhurt, scath* 
less ; Gol and Gaw, L 99. Errat in Dict. 
^V.[Wem.] 

WEN, Wene, s. Doubt, hesitation, but wen^ 
without doubt ; Gol and Gaw, L 98. Addit. 
to Wene, q. v. V. [Wene, v.] 

Wenino, «• Supposition^ fancv, liope ; Sir 
Tristrem, L 1730, 2658, èd. S.'T.S. 



Wexit, Went, Wend, pret. Imagined, 
thought, believed. V. [Wene]. 

Qahen of the Tod wes hard na peip. 
The wowf i0m< aU had beoe on sleip. 

Dunbar, Tod and lamb, L 66. 

WJENEM, Wenim, #. Venom, poison. 

**. . . the said cow gewe no milk hot lyk wirsnm 
or wmem, qnhilk na lei wing creatar cold preive.** 
Trial for Witchcraft, 1597, Spald. Mis. L 93. 

O. Fr. venim^ from Lat ven<Attm. 

WENGIT. Winged; Douglas, H. 59, 13, 
ed. Small. 

WENNELL, Wennall, Winnall, a A 
venue! or narrow street; Burgh Recs. 
Glasgow, 1574, I. 30, Rec. Soc.; Ibid. 
Aberdeen, L 112. V. Vermel. 

WERD, Werde, i. The world V. Ward. 

WERD, pret. Wore; Sir Tristrem, L 3296. 
V. [Wer, r.] 

This pret. form is still in nse. 

WERD, part. pt. Awarded; adjudged, de- 
creed, settled : a form of Ward^ q. v. 

WERELY, adj. Warlike, armed for war, 
bristling: **the werelt/ porpapyne,** the 
bristling porcupine ; Kingis v^uair, st. 155. 
Addit. to Werelt, q. v. 

WERK, s. Prob. a scribal error for werth^ 
worth, wealth. 

Thocht all the tperk that evir had lerand wicht 
Wer onlT thyae, no moir thy pairt doifl fall 

Bot meit, drynic, dau, and of the laif a sicht ; 
Yit to the Jage thow sail gif compt of alL 

DunboTf No Trettour availis wilhoul Olaidnes, 1. 83. 

WERKHOUS, *. Workshop ; Accts. L. H. 
Treas., L, 289, Dickson. 

To WERNE, Wern, v. a. To warn, forbid ; 
GoL and Gaw., 1. 138, 477. V. Warne, v. 

WET, pret. Pierced, penetrated, searched. 
V. Weit, v. 

With Tengeand wapnis of were throa wedis thai vfeL 

OoL and Oaw., 1. 759. 

Wete, adj. Piercing, thrilling. 

It yellede, it ysmede with rengeanca full tetie, 

Awnt, Arthure, st. 7. 

To WETE, Wette, v. a. To wit, know, 
learn : trtefe, meaning mark, consider, Awnt. 
Arth., st. 19, 3; and meaning experiencei 
endure. Ibid. st. 19, 12. V. Wit. 

•* Now wo es me ! for thi was,** sayd Waynonr, "I wysse, 
Bot a worde wolde I toe/0, and toi will ware." 

Awnt, ^r(A, St. 18, 2. 

WEX, pret. Waxed, became, grew; Sir 
Tristrem, 1. 14, 3327, S.T.S. Wax is also 
used ; and ufoux, and even toolx. 
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[To WEir, r. a.] V. DiCT. 

Jbr y. Wb» rtad V. Wbb. 

To WEY, WsTE, V. a. To consider, regard, 
pay heed to. Addtt. to [\V£y]. 

Thu OMdit tboa wjne, that mja effeetU gretc, 

Vato th« qnUeh ye aaghten maist wejfc. 
No lyta dbnte, to sl«ath ù [alj foTget 

Kwgis QituUr, at 120, od. Skaat 

WEYTON, Veyton, s. The whitton tree or 
water elder* 

*'I MB veyfoji, tho doooctione of it ia romeid for aoc 
■air hodo." CompL Soot. p. 67, E.E.T.S. 

WHALP, $. A whelp : used also as a term 
of contempt applied to a young penon* 

Whalpit, part. pt. Whelped. 

Hia hair, bb tin, hia moath, hia Inga, 
Shaw'd ha was nana o' Scotland's dogs ; 
But whalpii some place far abroad, 
Whara sauois gaog to iish for cod. 

Bunu, The Ttea Dogs, L 11. 

WHART, WHARTruLU Forms of Quebt, 
Queri/uUf q. v. 

WHASIEIy s. A weasel ; lit., the sharp one. 
V. Wasib. 

"ITiuCete, m wha»k or whitret;*' Dnncaa, Appu 
Btym., 1595, ed. Small, E. D. S. 

A.*S. Atocss, aharp ; Daa. Aroa, Sw. hvasi. 

WHAT, Whatt, preL Whetted, sharpened, 
mended. 

8as mj aold stompie pen I gat it, 

Wi* mnckla wark. 
An* took my iocteleg aod whaU it, 

Lika ony clark.- 

Buma, Third Bp^ to LapraiL 

A.'S. kweiku^ to aharpen : from Amel, keen. 

WHFiflM, WHEMEya<fr.aiida(f;. V.Quee3I, 

QUEMB. 
From A.-& cieAnaa, to aatiafy, please ; henoe, to fit. 

To WHEEP, V. n. To jerk, shake, move 
rapidly or fly nimbly from side to side or 
backwards and forwards. A f req. of whip^ 
to act or move nimbly. V. Whip, v. 

Come screw the pe^ wi' tanefa* cheep 

And o'er the toairms be tryin ; 
Oh rare ! to see our elbucks whtep. 
And a' like Umb-Uils Hyin 
Fa' fast that day t 

BunUf The OrdinatioK^ st. 7. 

Wheep, $. A small quantity, a sip, taste. 
Pennj^heepf penny-sip, penny-liquor, small 
beer ; Burns. Dimin. of Whipy q. v. 

In Lancashire small 'beer ia callcnl pfnn!f'ichip;uid 
in Ltnoolnshtre, ichip-betltf. See HalliwelL 

WHEETIE, WnEETiE-WiiEET, Wheetle- 
WuEETiE, *. Names applied to a very 
Toun^ bird; wlieetle-wheetiejt^ young chickens; 
Whistle Binkic, II., 353. Addit. to 
Wheetie, q. v. 

(Sup.) L 2 



WHELEN. V.DicT. 

DoL tUa entry in Dict. Tba term ia a aeribal error 
for wkeiàem in the Donee MS. of the Awnt. of Arthure, 
and H was ao printed in Pinkerton*a edition. 

WHETHEN, Whythex, adv. Whence, 
Awnt. Arthure, st. 28. 

lineoln MS. haa wAyfAcn; and Donee MS. baa 
wWcn ; aee above. 



To WHIDDER, v. n. To run nimbly: a 
freq. of Whid, and similar to Whitter, q. v. 
West and South of S. 

ffkid implies a mab, bolt, or leap, aa of a rabbit when 
■lartled near its burrow : whUiatr or whiltrr implies 
rmaing with quick pattering or leaping. 

WHIP, Whup, 8, A sip, gulp, or draoc^lit 
of liquor taken hurriedly; West of S. 
Addit. to Whip, q. v. 

To WHIRL, V. a. and ii. Used like E. wheel; 
also, to push or draw a wheelbarrow, to drive 
or be driven in a cart, car, or other vehicle; 
to drive rapidly, as, *^ He tchirled through 
the town in a gig.** 

WhtsLi 9. The act of whirling; a drive in a 
cart, or other vehicle ; also, the sound made 
by a wheeled vehicle, as, ^ I heard the whirl 
o* his machine." 

Whiklt, Whirlie, Whurlie, $. A small 
wheel, a caster; a low truck used in moviu|; 
heavy packages; also, contr. for whirly- 
barrow, whurUe-bed. 

WHISKIN, adj. Large and tufted; "a 
whùtin beard." 

A vhitkin beaid about her mou. 
Her nose and chin they threaten ither : 

Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad na gie a button for her. 

Burne, iViUie WaUU, st. 2. 

'* WkiaiÌH or wftisling, adiectively is great, applic<l 
to afmoat every thing, aa flooda, fire, winda." Thorc^by. 
Bailey's Diet, gives ** WhUking^ great, awingiog." 

Dan. vmI*, a wiap, rubber i Swed. vièka^ a whiak, 
anuU broom. 

WinSKY, Whisk, $. A gig; a light, two- 
wheeled carriage; lit. that which whUkf 
along. 

Mention ia niado of this machine in the story told by 
Dean Ramsay of the Laird of Balnamoon when he loist 
hia wig in Munrimmon Moor. V. Rem. Scot. Life, cb. 
vi. 

WIIISSONDAY, WissoxDAY, Wyssonday, 
9. Whitsunday, the May tcnn. These 
pron. are still common. 

WHISTLE, WiiissiLL, WiiissEL, #. A 
flute, fife, or flageolet. 

** WhieHÌllU for Tabemaris tho dozen . • . zx s." 
Ouloms and Val. 1612, HaIyburton*a Ledger, p. 332. 
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Tu WmVER, Whiuer, v. h. To quiver, 
flatter, wave. 

'* ICan^ rmnking themMWes Tnder ttately tUDderta, 
•ad puBioall ptosels,' ditpUyed for wkiuermg in th« 
wind*.*' BlMM of Ktrkbnnall, ch. 7. 

A.-8, oH^o^t MftW', brisk ; O. Dnteh kuherm^ to 
qaivor; Kilua. 

WHUP,#.aQdr. Whip. 

WICK, ààj. Evil or ill ; hence, difficult, 
hard to m done. Errat. in DiCT. 

Moiipui is wiek to slo. 

Of kaighU be bstb gret prids. 

Sir IVMrvM^ 775, S.T S. 

Tbis is tb« obsoleto M. E. adj. wikke, evil. It an- 
swers to A.-S. wieea, m wissrd, which is a corruption 
of wUgOt short for wiiega, prophet, magician, sorcerer. 

WICK, Week,*. V. Weik. 

WICKAB, Wicker, Wikker, $. A wicker, 
or pliant twig, M. £. tnier : osier twigs ; as 
in the phrase, *^ to cut tBÌcker^ and so used 
by Dunbar; also^ used as an adj,^ as ^'a 
wicker mawn.** 

▲ye wavering like the willow meker, 
Tween good and ilL 

Bhthb, Poem on L\f€, 

'* Vtmem, a wiekar; qmam vincimen, a vinciendo vel a 
wkndo,'* Dnncan, App. Etyin. , 1595, ed. Small. E.D.S. 

A.-S. wkan, to give away, bend; Swed. diaL veÌMrf, 
wikheTf willow, from veta^ to bend, ply. 

WIDDERSINNIS, &c., adv. V. Dict. 

This term is frequently confounded with widdenanut 
wtthermmetf contrary to the san's coarse ; and that 
mistake was made by Jamieson himself in his defin. of 
Withershin% q. t. While under tbe form Widder- 
ainois ho clearly states that the term has no connection 
whatever with the sun ; and while he correctly cites 
th« Middle Dutch wedeniits, otherwise, contrariwise, 
as its equiTalentfe he fails to point out the root of the 
word. 

It has come from O. loel. vftAr, against contrary to, 
and snifii, of which the orig. meaning was way, direc- 
lion, journey, as in Icel. d •miittm, on the way. Hence 
its.meaning is siniply coHirarhcUe : sinuk being an old 
genitÌTO form nsea as an adverb. 

WIDDY, ViDDT, #. In the #., the latch of 
a door ; in the o/L, the fastenings of a door, 
including both latch and hinges. Addit. to 
WiDDT, q. V. 

** • • for outtyn the viddyU of tbe dor.** Burgh 
Boos. iVestwick, 15th Ifov., 1513, p. 45. Mait. C. 

In some parts of the Highlands and islands of Scot- 
land doors fastened with widdiee or wand-ropes may 
still be seen ; and such fastenings were not uncommon 
in the Lowlands at the beginning of this century. 

WiDDiEFOW, WiDDiEFU', adj. Altogether 

like a widdie, full of crossness or thrawnness; 

hence, as applied to one's person, crooked, 

deformed ; and, as applied to the mind or 

temper, cross, cantankerous, ill-tempered. 

Addit to WlDDIEFOW, q. V. 

As uted by Burns and Lvndsay in the passages quoted 
by Jamieson, this word refers not to widdie, the gallows, 
but to mddk^ a rope or band of twigs formed by 



or plaitin|r. It implies full of crostntM or 
la m— cat ; and ia in keepinc| with the common saying, 
**mo I fciuw mo m widdie,** wbich is applied to personal 
appea r an c e and to temper. And any one who Itas seen 
a widdie wiU fully appreciate the simile used by Buma 
in drawing the contrast between the crookit, cross- 
mined, ehuflish laird, and the strappin*, ruddy, kind- 

As LaM was a widdi^u*, bleerit, knurl. 

Song, Meg o* the MilL 

As applied %» bodily appearance widdirfiC has much tho 
same mraning as rigwiddie, which Burns used to 
deseribo tbe unshapely bags that Tam o' Sbsnter saw in 
AUoway Kirk. 

Widdie-Nek, $. Oallows-ncck, in the 
senae of £. gallows-bird ; one doomed to be 
hanged. V. Widdie. 

Fer etir we steill, and ever alyke ar pure, 
in dieid and achame our dayis we enuure. 

Syne widdiO'uek and crak-raip csUit als. 

And till our byre baogit up be tbe haU. 

Benryeon, Tod and Freir Wolf, L 4S. 

WIDE- WH ARE, Wydquhabe, adv. 
Widely, far and near, everywhere; Pop. 
Ballads. 

And eftyre scalit wars wyd guhare, 
V» wyae the folk to Cristis lare. 

SmrUmr'o Sainis, Leg. UL proL 1. 142. 

Compomd of A.-S. tciif^ wide, and hwoer, hear. 



To WIETE, r. a. To know, wit; Awnt. 
Arth., St. 19. V. Wete. 

Hiis word occurs twice in the same stanza : in I. 3; 
where it means know in the sense of mark, consider ; 
and in L 1^ where it means know in the sense of ox- 



WIFIKIE,*. Dimin. of Wifocfc, q. V. 

WIGHT, VIGHT, adj\ Brave, powerful; 
** ane vi^i weriour/' Gol. and Qaw., 1. 325 ; 
wa'^wigkE^watt'tctght, stalwart, bravest; Pop. 
Ballads. Y. Waled- Wight, Wicm. 

WILCAT, e. The wild cat, polecat : applied 
to an ill-natored, spiteful person. 

WILD, ViLD, Wyij>, Wull, Wyle, adj. 
Fierce, savage, as a fct£f-cat, wull-cat : short 
for wild-beasts, beasts of the chace, game, 
as wgU, wy/tf-meat ; B. R. Edin. U. 6 : ex- 
traragaBt, unreasonable, as a try/e^ay, 
loa/Z-sajr, a foolish story : Jangeraus, risky, 
hazardous, chance, as wild auntere, wild 
aventouris, applied to adventure vessels or 
cai^goes to or from foreign ports.. V. under 
AcenUntr. 

WILFIRE, WuLFirwE, e. Wild-fire, Will o* 
the Wisp. Addit. to WiLD-FiKE, q. v. 

WILL. To come in will io a person, to pro- 
mise submission to him, to put one's self at 
the mercy of another ; freq. in Burgh Recs. 

** Jobne Cawan com in wiH to the nrovest and coun- 
sail lor tho fnrtbpntting o( Marioon Oowan his dochter 
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and B«rkal without licence of the proveet or 
hailltet. Mid gif cay daoger cnroie therthroo or on^ of 
hie bom, to be at toe laid proveet and coiinaaUs loi//.*' 
Btaigh Reel. StirUn|^ 3 Not. IMS. 

WILL OF REDE, Will op Wane. V. 
under Will^ adj. s. 1. 

WILLIE, Willy, Wullt, adj. Willing, 
wishing; as, wteUwiUie^ kindly disposed, 
friendly : also, hearty, with a will, and hence 
large, immense ; as, a '* a tffi7/ttf-waught," a 
hearty drink, or, as in common parlance, a 
hearty pull. 

WILSUM, WiLLSOME, adj. Wandering. V. 
nnder Will. 

WILTU, WiLTOW, V. Wilt thou : ** What 
wUiow lav?** what wilt thou bet? Sir 
Tristrem/l. 312, S.T.S. . 

— Seen his Cue wad mak yoa (kin, 

WbenhedidMagb, 
«• tnUu, wiUu, dot again," 

And graaed and leach. 

itoMJoy, PatieBimie, 

WIN", Wyn, Wind, Won, part and adj. 
Won ; also, quarried, cut, blocked, rough- 
dressed : *^ win werk^ cut, blocked, or quar* 
ried stones ; Burgh Recs. Glasgow, L 307, 
n. 132; ^ may be wind^ may be quarried ; 
Ibid. II. 151, Rec Soc. 

Li the firrt aenae the term ia thoa need by Borna, — 
lilEe feitaiie'a favoitrs tint as torn. 

To Win tUl, v. a. To attain. V. Win to. 

WiNNn:, Win and Loss, $. The name ap- 
plied to the set of games at marbles in which 
there are stakes or forfeits; West of S. 

WINDBANDS, Wyndbandis, $. vl. The 
nave-bands of a wheel ; Accts. L. 11. Treas., 
L 287, Dickson. V. Wund-Baxd. 

"Item, for f nalia to the wjfndbaadit of the aztreta, 
XTJd.** Ibid.,p.2Se. 
A. «3. wiHdan^ to tarn, revolve. 

WINDED, WiNDiT, adj. Tainted; used 
with reference to butter, meat, &c. Cf. £. 
vinnewed. 

WiNDEDNESS, WiNDEDNES, 8. Taint, tainted 
state. 

'* Rancor, Titium earnit, wimltdhes ; " Duncan App. 
Etym., 1593^ ed. Small, E. D. S. 

WINDIN-CLAmi, Winnow. Claith, 
Winnei/-Claith, 9. A cloth used in 
winnowing grain ; Burgh Recs. Edinburgh, 
II. 136, Rec. Soc Also called a winnow- 
elaith^ in W. Watson's Poems, p. 59 ; and 
a wonnow^layA^ in 6. R. Glasgow, I. 129, 
Rec. Soc. 



To WINDOW, 9. a. To winnow ; pret. and 

part. pt. vnndowiL A.«-S. windwian. 

** Qaha ananerit the^ that ther waa na wind U wm- 
dow Wkj malt ; and thow eaid thow anld get win<l 
annch to do thi tam." Triala for Witchcraft, Spahl. 
Miao., Ì. 92, 1607. 

WINLY, Wynlt, adv. Pleasantlj, agreo- 
ablj, kindly, with delight; ^^welcummyt 
thaim wunlu^** Hoalate, st. 51, Asloan MS. 
V.Win. 

WINNA, Wanna, Wonna, Wunna. Will 
not ; '^ I winma gang, and Jie wanna come.** 

Bonnie Jockie. hl^the and gay, 

Kist'd Yoang Je»ie making hav : 
The laade Uash d, and frowning cried, " Na, na, it wimna d^ ; 
I eaana, caana, ivuma, mnaa, manna huckle to." 

Samgt Witkin a nuie o* Hdinburgk Tote*. 

The older vernon haa attuioi, iroanof, and rnvNuc/, 
in the laat line. Thia eoog, however, which baa loiifc 
bemi a iavonrite in Scotland, ia not of Soottiah origin ; 
it waa compoe e d by Tom D'Urfey, and set to mnaic l»y 
Jamea Hook, a brother of the celebrated Theodore 
Hook. The verMa fint apneared in WU and MiriU^ a 
eoUeotion of aonge pnbliahed in 1699. 

WINNAIL, 8. A windmill; <«the winiwil 
dvk,'' Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 1507, p. 4«), 
Mait. C. 

WINNELCLAITH. 8. V. mndin-^laith. 

WINNING, WiNNiN, 8. The winding of 
yam on pirns for the weaver ; the process 
or craft of ao winding yarn. 

The cardin' o*t» the spinnin* o't. 
The wtfpin* o*t, the wianm o*t ; . 

When Uka ell coet me a groat, * 
The tailor etaw the lynin o't 

Bttrna^ Tks CbnItV e*l. 

WINNING, Wtnnyno, Vynino, 8. Profit, 
gain, interest ; Halyburton*s Ledger, p. 1(>(», 
151. Addit. to Winning, q. v. 

'*AU thingia eontit betwix Maater Jamee Coniyiig 
and me, ezcep the wfmmffmg off hie part off hia moiiy. 
Ibid., p. 102. 

'* Sio a bnrgee^ hot na vther persoun, marrow him 
with ana maister of aabstance, and lay his penny to hi«, 
andsoa far as it will reik the pennyvorthia to be boclit 
betwixt them, and thai to dele thairvpoun vyninij and 
tynaeU aa effeiria, and ana far aa ilk pairt reikia.'* 
Bnnh Reca. Edinboigh, 14SS, i. 53, Rec. Soc. 

9riiMÌJi^ ia aimtlarly need in Chaucer'a Prol., L 277. 

WIRD, 8. Fate, destiny. V. Weird. 

To WIRK, V. a. and n. To drive, move, a^, 
** the horse wirk8 the mill ; ** to influence, 
control, as, *^ She can weise or wirk him as 
she likes ; ^ also, as a o. n., to work, ferment, 
as, ^It*s wirhin like barm.*' Addit. to 
Wirk, q. v. 

WiRKixo, WiRKiN, ViRKiNO, 8. Workinjr, 
driving, influence, control; virking^ Ktii<ris 
Quair, St 188, ed. Skeat. 
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WIRLING, WiRLiN, $. Same as Woulin, 
q. y. A vulgar pron. is urlin. 

WIRM, YIRM, $. A wonn ; Compl. Scot, 
p. 67, KE.T.S. 

WiRMiK, Wermin% Wormixo, 8. Worms, 
Termiu* 



''Item, for elyDging Brockt-holl, and barninff the 
wormimg furth thairof eftir the wyf wes remorea qua 
deid thmirio, xiji." Burgh Recs. Peebles, p. 417. 

A.-S. loyrm, m worm ; Ana mrmin, worming, are cog- 
Bale mith O. Fr. vermime, which Cotgr. deHnes ** Ver- 
mine ; alsOk Utile beaita iogendered of oormption and 

WIRMET, ViRMET, $. Wormwood ; Compl. 
Soot, p. 67, E.E.T.S. A-S. wemwd. 

The namo ipvrmwood, applied to Artemisia Absin- 
tfainm, Linn., hat no reference either to worm or to 
wpoodi it is a corr. of A.-S. werm^l^ which in M. £. 
was first wefmode, then wormode, and later wormwood. 
The plant was perhaps called wermAl, preserrer of the 
mind, (A. -S. werian, to defend, and mM, mood or mind), 
from a sapposed belief in its virioes. Y. Skeat, Ety m. 
Diet. 

In Earle's Eng. Plant Names, it is called wormwod 
in the list taken from a Nominale of the fifteenth cent. ; 
bat in the earlier lists it is named wermod and wertmod^ 
wormod and wormod^m 

WIRROK, WiRROCK, Wy-rok, s. A wart, 
knot, or bony exoresceiice on the feet; 
also applied to a bard boil or fiery pimple 
on the hands or feet; Dunbar, Amendis to 
Teylonria and Sowtaris, L 18. 

Wirrok,. Wirroce: adj\ Wartr, knotted: 
** tctrrok tais" toes with swollen, knotted 
joints ; Dunbar, Compl. to the King, I. 54. 

A.-S. wearriff, wearrihi^ homy, knotty, ronch : from 
mr, wMiT, knot, wart ; hanlness of the hands or feet 
caosed by labour. 

To WIRRY, r. a. To worry, devour, eat 
ravenously. M. E. wirien. 

Wirrier, 8. A worrier, devonrer. 

** And beinff admonished that so he should be tome 
by birds and beasts, did rei^re a taunt in requyrins a 
cndgell to be ooutched beside, wherel>y to weare his 
wirrier§ away." Blame of KirkboriaU, ch. fi. 

A.-S. wfprgan, as in the comp. awman, to harm ; 
Dutoh worgtH, Ger. wurgen, to strangle. M. E. wirien 
orig. meant to strangle, as in the expression, *' dogs 
worry sheep." 

WIRSET, WiRSAT, WORSET, WORSAT, 8. 

and adj» Worsted, worsted cloth ; also, 
made of worsted, as, '*a wor8€t apron." 

Addit. to WORSET. 

These forms and meanings are common all over the 
country. fflrsMf occurs in Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 
202, Dickson. 

WIRSUM, 8. Foul purulent matter ; Spald. 
Mis. I. 93. V. WoRSUM, WouRSUJi. 

To WIS, r. «. Del. the entry in DiCT. 

There is no such Terb. . The infiiiitÌTe is to wiU 



WISE, Wis, 8. Wviy^ manner ; Kingis Quair, 
St. 97, 117 ; also method, means, instrument. 

for word is noght 
Bot gif thy werk and all tfa v bcsy core 
Aooord thereto ; and vtrid m mewre^ 

The place, the houre, the maaer, and the wise, 

Gif mercy sail admitten Uit leruise. 



., St ISS; ed. Skeat 

The form wU occurs frequently in eomp., as, tang- 
loit, lengthwise, endwU, endwise. 

To WISE, Wysb, Wyssk, v. a. To tell, 
teach, show. Addit. to Wiss, q. v. 

Hak that course cruel, for Cr)*stis lufe of herin ! 
And syne wirk as I wùe, your vappins to weild. 

OoL and Oaw,, 1 820L 

I rede thou wirk ss I wi$e. or war the betide. 

iftMl.,L1083. 

Also, it is used in the sense of to declare, assert, 
assure: — 

" Now wo is me t for thi wsa," sayd WsTnoor, " I wyste; 
Bot a worde wolde I wete, and thi will ware." 

AwhL Artkuret st 16, 1. 

WISLE, WiSLINO, 8. V. WlSSEL. 

WISP, Wosp, Wusp, 8. Bunch, bundle, 
handful ; as, ** a wixp of straw or hay ; ** 
also, a packet, package. Errat. in Dict. 

In the passages quoted in Dict., whp certainlT 
means bundle, bunch, package. And a witip o/ ttfetl, 
or as it is in L. Lat. garba actrU, is explained in 
Heta as consisting of thirty pieces. S«e note by Dick- 
son in Accts. L. H. Treas., i. 447. The term wup was 
applied to a package of clasps (see Rates and Customs, 
16Ì2, Halyburton's Ledger, p. 205) ; and prob. various 
other articles of hardware were similarly packed and 
named. 

Alb-Wirp, Ale-Wosp, Ail-Wosp, 8. The 
bush, branch, or wand, that formed the 
sign of a tavern or ale-house. 

I will na preintis for me sing. 

Dies ilia, dies ire ; 
Na yit na bellis for me rinx^ 

Sicat semper solet fieri ; 
Bot a bog pipe to play a spryng, 

Et UDum ail wiap ante me ; 
In stayd of bsneris for to bring 

Qnatnor lagenss ceroisie. 
Within the grsif to set sic thing. 

In modnra crucis juxta roe. 
To He the fendis, than hanlely sing 

De terra plaMmasti me. 

Dunbar, Test Andro Kennedy. 

WUp in this sense means bunch of twigs, bush ; and 
in many places a bush is still the sign of a tavern. The 
word was used by Shakespeare in this sen ho in the 
Epilogue to As You Like It, in the adage, " Go<id wine 
needs no hush,** And the term oovrAoa is deSned by 
Cotgrave as *' A stopple ; als(» a wisp of straws ; 
. . . also, the bush of a taueme, or alehouse." 

In M. £. there were two forms of this term, ttUp, 
and trios, which is the older form : hence a connection 
with the verb to wipe is suggested. Cf. Norweg. vippa, 
a wisp ; Swed. dial, vipp, a little sheaf or bundle ; L. 
Qcr. wiep, a wisp. 

WISSLE, WissiL, Wyssil, Wyssyll, 8. 
E.xchange, the Exchauj^c; IIalyburton*s 
Ledger, p. 60, 135. Addit. to Wissel, q. v. 

"Ressauit xv lycht crownis. Suld tham in the 
WipiU off BrugU for 3 li. 6 s. 6.*' Ibid. p. 173. 
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To WrrCHAFE, WiTCUAFF, r. a. Y.iVU' 

WITH, WI9 prep. With. In common speech 
this prep, is frequently redundant, especially 
after verbs implying working, acting, or 
doing; thus, *^i hue na siller to buy it trtV 
** Hae ye a bit string to tie 't wi* r ** Surely, 
ye hae een to see wi*." And evidently this 
verbal connection of with is an idiom of the 
North Anglian speech : for it ap]>ears in the 
earliest specimens of that form of Eng. It 
is common in the Kingis Quair. Sec st. 1 6, 
174, 190, lll,ed. Skeat. - 

WITHERSHINS, arfir. V. Dict. - 

Delete the eecond portion of the defin. gireiribr thia 
term in Dict. : it is a mistake. See under Wii>dkr- 
ONNis, and Wtdtiertinnu. 

WITHERSONES, adv. Contrary to the 
coarse of the sun ; Spald. Misc., L 96. V. 
WMershinSf Widdersinnis. 

WITHQANQ, 9. Opportunity, implying 
occasion, circumstance, or means suitable; 
chance or mean.s of acting. Addit. to With- 
OANO, q. v. 

Richt 8«a in terrice other sum exoeidis. 

And thay haif withgang, welth and cherìsMDg^ 
That thaj will iychtlie Lordia in thair deùUs. 

tìenryaon, Woìfand Wedder, 1. 149. 

WITHOUT, WiTiiouTE, adv. Over and 
above, besides, in addition to ; Accts. L. H. 
Treas., I. 145, Dickson. 

WITRIFE, WiTRYF, WiTUYFF, adj. Very 
knowincr, of great cunning; Spald. Club 
Misc., 1. 122. 

Cknendly used in a sarcastic or contenptnous aense, 
rrgardinga person who pretends to be very learned or 
clever. The term is à comp. of iri/, knowledge, and 
liftf abounding in. . 

To WITSAUFE, Witciiaffe, r. a. To 
vouchsafe; part. pr. witchuffing^ Burgh Recs. 
Aberdeen, II. 2G0, Sp. C. 

" That for the worschipe of the king and the gude 
of the realme, yhe witMoufe to louse aud deliuer irely 
the said Inglittmen." Ibid. i. U. ' 

These forms reprt-seni corr. pron. of vouchsafe, wliich 
originally was written vouch m/c, i.e. warrant as safe ; 
from O. Fr. voucher, to vouch, cite, and tat^f, safe, 
which was formed from Lat. mlvua. 




p. 168, E.E.T.S. 

WLOXK, adj. and 9. As an adj. it means 
grand, fair, comely, beautiful; suporl. 
wlonlest; Awnt. Arthure, st. 1, 27, 54, 
Douce MS. As a $. it is applied to a lady 



in the sense of fair one, fair lady, haughty 
dame ; Dunbar, Twa Mariit Wemen, 1. 150. 
Errat. in Dict. 

Jamiesou's defin. of this term is a mistake, into 
which he was probably led by the poet, phrase, wlohtesi 
in wedis. iVlouk has primarily no connection with 
dress : it is simply A. -8. whnc, wlatic, wltuc, grand^ 
spirited, proud, splendid; aud refers to spirit, manner, 
bearing or appearance. See Wrieht's Vocabularies, 
and Diets, of Bosworth and KttmuTler. 

The last para, of the entry in Dict. must also be 
deleted ; for, that telouk is the origin of tht! term fiunkie^ 
a servant in livery, is very improbable. Even granting 
that /ifu/iX'ie means *' gauiily drcsde<l one," as suggested 
by Jamieson an<l confirnie<l by Wetlgwood, but dis- 
carded by Webster and others, it cannot be derived 
from a root that has no relation whatever to dreaa or 
dressing. 

WNE, $. Ane oven. V. Une. 

WO, Woe, Woo, Voo, adj. Sad, sorrj-, 

sorrowful, pained, miserable. Addit. to Wa, 

Wae, q. V, 

*'That hyr Grace with her chyldryn and hnsboml 
cannot resort to the merchys of Vnglond. . . I ani 
ryght sory and voo therfor." Douglas, vol. i. p. xziii., 
ed. SmaU. 

For luif of the, for tbar dyseys was tea. 

llnd,, iv. 221, 13. 

WOD, #. A wed, pledge ; B. R. Pi-estwick, 
1554, p. 63, Mait. C. V. Wed, #. 

WOD, WuD, 9. Woods ; as in the e.xpression, 
" Tak to the wood^* Le. go into biding or 
conceahnent. 

Wod-Craft, Wodcraftis, *. Skill in arts 
of the chace ; Gawain Iloui. 

WoDFANO, Wodf.uxg, 8. The right to cut 
and carry away wood, i.e. firewood, from 
a forest. V. Faxg. 

*' The wod and VHMÌfaing only being acceptit, provyd- 
ing alwais that the samyn lie cuttit and taiie away be 

the said .'* Crossragucl Charters, i. 184, Ayr and 

Wigton Arch. ColL 

Comp. of icod, wooil, and/a)/«7, to seize, take. 

WoDHAO, 8. The annual cutting of wood 
in a forest; Crossragucl Charters, I. 195,^ 
Ayr and Wigton Arcli. (Joll. 

Comp. of toorf, wood, an<l hag, to cut. 

Wod-Lyxd, *. Foliage of the woods ; " under 
wod'lynd^* i.e. living in the woods; GoL 
and Gaw., 1. 123. 

W0DROIS8, 8. V. Dict. 

As Jamicdoi) suggested, the word in the Bann. MS. 
is troflici*^. In the Asloau MS. it is trodwiftt. He is in 
error, however, reganliu^ xctthin : it is vcrchU in the 
Baun. MS., and tctttchut in the Asloan. In the next 
line cfj'M^/cr is err. for tenrnhfe, B;inn. MS., or terriMe, 
Asloan MS. In the following line, /erJuU 'm/tid/uli in 
Bann. MS., and /ertl/tdl in AhIoqu. 

As Pmkerton's veraion is so inaccurate, and as the 
Bann. version has eridently tM*cn written to dictntioo^ 
we quote the passage as it stands in the Asluan MS. 
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Tht nmeh Wodwgs wvld, that bMtoaais hut, 
Ov growtB grytly and grova grym In eSeir ; 
Hair awftUlTn all thing mw I never air, 
Baith to walk and to ward as watchie in weir. 
nat twrihle felloan my spreit alTrayd 
80 fold foil of fantasy, 
I dnat Docht ky tb to copy 
All olhar annea thar by. 

MonlaU, at 48. 

1m Iko Mooad line ffrowe u prob. aa arror of the 
The word ia redundant. 



W0DWI88, WoDwrs, s. A satyr, faun; 
Hoalate, at. 48. A.-S. wude-vnue. V. 
Wodr€Ì$$. 

WODROME, WoDROAM, Woddraj, s. 
Fnrious madoess; a disease to which 
cattle are subject, and which causes them 
to rush about furiously : Orkn. and Shetl. 

'*Tlie aaid aicknesa wai taken off the said Marion, 
and casteo upon * youns cow of the laid John'a, which 
took woiirome and diea within twenty four houra." 
Hibbert'a Shetland, d. 594. 

Oonip^ of vod, maa, and roam, to run about A.-S. 
tw^ Buidy raging; to which haa been added M. E. rom, 
from rowten, ramen, to run about 



WOD-WEATII, Wod-Wraith, adj. Lit. 
madly-wrathy mad-angry; furiously enraged. 
V. W0D4 



Haa sefcir Golagrase for grief his gray ene brynt, 
iVod'Wraith aa the wynd bin haodis can wring. 

OoL and Oaw., tt. SO. 
^ **Wimih aa the wind" is an ok! proverbial exprea- 
Moa eooMDoo in M. Eos. It occurs m Piera Plowman, 
m. S28, cd. Skeat Evidenly the allusion is to tho 
wind's fary. 

WOKE, pre/. Watched ; Henryson, p. 198, 
ed. Lainfr; wook^ Accts. L. U. Treas., I. 
294, Dickson. V. WouK. 

WOKY, s. See under Fbiy, 9. 

To WOLDE, V. a. To rule, govern, control, 
direct. A form of Wald, q. v. 

The wifcUpe of Wales to welde and to woUU, 

AwhL Arthure, st 58. 

Tbo Doaoe MS. reada " at woUW at will or pleasure, 
MoaowonkL 
A.-S. waidan^ to rule. 

WQLENE, VoLENE, adj. Woollen ; •* ane 
vol€me Iwyme,** a loom for weaving woollen 
cloth; Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 15 Oct., 
1565, p. 69, Mait. C. V. Woll. 

WOLRONN, IT. Thief, robber. Yt.voUron. 

Addit. to WOLROUN, q. V. 

Bseanse that Scotland of thy begging irkis. 
Thow acapis in France to be a knycht of the felde ; 
Tkow has thy claniichelUs. and thy burdoun kelde, 
Wnbonett wayÌA all, vfolronn, that thou wirkia. 

Dunbar and Kennedy, L 432, aT.S. 
*' A kayeht of the felde,'* a highwayman. 

WOLSOME, adj. Wandering; implying 
homeless, houseless ones. Addit. to 

WILSU3L 



To hangre melt, nor drynk to thirsty gaif. 
Nor veeeit the leik, nor did redeme the thrall, 
Uarbreit the woUomet nor nalcit cled at all, 
Ner yit the ddd to bury, take I tent 

UunbaTi i cry the merey^ L 29. 

WOMANHEDE, «. Womanhood; Kingis 
Quair, at. 117, ed. Skeat. 

WOMBES, Wames, $. pi. Bellies or belly- 
portions of f urskins. 

*' Bearer belliea or teonibes the peice, viii a." Ratea 
Mid Cnatoma, 1612» Halybnrtou*a Ledger, p. 305. 

To WON, WoNNE, V. tt. To quarry ; to cut, 
dress, or raise stones in a quarry. V. Win, 

V. 

"Licena to John Colquhonn of Kenmuir to wott ala- 
mony lynistanea in the lyme craig at the Chanuown 
mos aa he can with aue mell quhill Mertimaa nixtocuni, 
and to Hfom and away tak the samyn to hia awiu vse 
for tuentie merkia money." Hunrh Beca. Glasgow, 
1630, i. 374. 

WONDER, WOXDIR, WONDRE, WONNKIt, 

WouNDBR, WuNXER, s. 1. A woudcr, 
something to be wondered at. 

And the schot als so thik thar was. 
That it was ieonder for till see. 

Baròonr^ XTÌi 383, Gamb. 51.^. 

Alao aaed aa a eontemptaona term. 

Oor Whipper-in, wee blastit wanner. 
Poor wortnless elf, it eats a dinner. 
Better than ony tenant man 
Hia Honour has in a' the Ian. 

Bums, T%e Twa Doge, 

2. Used as an adj.j wonderful, grand ; Bar- 
bour, xixn 398. 

3. 'Used as an adv.^ wonderfully, extrenioly, 
magnificently ; Ibid., i. 323, x. 620 ; ^^ wonder 
sad,"* Kingis Quair» st. 96 ; ^ tcoundir sair,^ 
Douglas, n., 113, 11, ed. Small. 

To Wonder, Wonxek, Wunxer, v. n. To 
wonder. Also used as a v. a., meaninpr to 
be curious or anxious to know, as in, "I 
wonner what's in that letter." 

Wonderlt, Wondirly, adv. Wondrously ; 
Barbour, iii. 562, i. 269, Camb. MS., Gol. 
andGaw., I. 162. 

WoxDRiNO, $. A marvel, wonder. V. 

WOUNDRINO. 

A.-& i0iiJMl»r, a portent, wonder ; a thing which in- 
apirea awe; allied to À.-S. itandian. to turn aaide 
from, to reipect, revere. V. Skeat'a Etym. Diet. 

WONDING, WoNDLE, Wonxle, adj. Wind- 
ing, wrappinc;, infolding: as, a wondinrf^ 
sheet, a winding-sheet for the dead; also 
called a wondlt or wonnle sheet ; West of S. 

" Item, for ane wondinff scheit and kiat [i.e.y a ooflin] 
at the proneiat command to ane lipperuiau, zlviij s.*' 
Aocta. Burgh of OlASgow, 1624-li, Rec. Sue. 

WONE, i. Prob. a poet, form of tooncff. 
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weeding, jouraey, march, travels ; tit t0on#, 
daring the jouniejr or march. V. Wonde, 

AMlftU tkab TitUlifl war gone, 
lUat tkajr wvUdit in wone; 
kcMtt oottth thai And none, 
nat told thair bata bena. 

OoL ttnd Oam,, L S7; 

WONK, preL Winked, Lancelot of the Laik, 
L 1057» ed. Skeat. 

WONNELS,*. A f orm of WiNNLES, q. V. 

WONT, WOND, prei. Weened, thought, 
imagined. 

?list qahan I did penaw, 
I tpomi jt had bene wyis ; 
Bat now fair weill, adew, 
I tjmà. jow ay so nys*. 

Alex. SeouU Poems, p. 64, ad. 1882. 

A. «4. latfMM, to ween, ioiaeiae ; from A.-S. w/n, ez- 
pectntioB ; Datch, waan, loel. vdn, Goth, wens, 

WOOK, preL Watched. V. WouK. 
WOONE, WoNE, adj. Woollen. V. Woun. 
WOORSOME,*. V.WouRsuM. 

To WORP, V. a. To warp, to prepare the 
foundation of a web for the loom ; part. pr. 
worping^ used also as a «.; Burgh Kecs. 
Stirling, 1662, p. 240. V. Warp. 

WoRP, 8. Warp of a web. 

A.-S. wtwrptua, werpam, to caat ; Goth, wairpan, Icel. 

WORRIE-BALDIE, Baldie Worrie, $. 
A Indicrons name for an artichoke ; quasi, 
worry (choke), Archie (Baldie) ; Gall. 

WORT, Wirt,*. Snout, trunk. 

"That nny awyne be baldin within this toan rttenche 
band or mm ring in thar worf." Burgh Reca. Aberd.. 
i 436, Sp. C. * 

To Wort, Worth, Wirt, v. a. To turn up 
the earth with the snout, as a pig does ; part, 
pn woriing^ wTrtin^ worttyne. Addit. to 
Wort, q. v. 

" . . . for the wrangwia wortlyne of thar awyne 
and wnryngyt." Burgh Reca. Preatwick, 1510, p. 42, 
M.ait. G. 

A.-S. wntf, a anout ; from which ia formed nrnUan, 
to tnm up with the anout, to root. 

To WORTH, WoRTiiE, WouRTii, r. n. To 
be, to happen ; Gol. and Gaw., L 1096 ; 
woriheSf worthù^ is, becomes, will or shall be ; 
Ibid.. 1. 332, 833. Addit. to Worth, q. r. 

Worth ELETH. V. Dict. 

Aa auggeated by the eilitor, tbia term ia an errat. for 
wortMeiieh, It waa ao mispriote<l in Pinlcerton^a ver- 
sion. The Baiin. US. reada worthelkh : and the Asloan 
MS. wùrtkeiidke. 



WOT, WoTB, V. pr€8. I know : <* wele I vxiU{* 
Ktngu Qoair, st. 47. V. Wat, Wait. 

WOOD, Wood, <w/y. Forma of Won, q. v. 

WOUGII, ii*/y. Ill, wrong, false; Sir Tris- 
trem, L 1730, S.T.S. V. Wouoh, #. 

WOUIN, WoviN, oc/;. Woollen. V.WouK. 

WOUND. V.DicT. 

I>elete tkia entry in Dicr. Aa the editor auggeated, 
the term ia aa em>r for unundir or wonder n8e«i aa an 
ado.. It waa niaprintetl wound in the ed. of 1508, and 
Juaieaoa acecpted it aa a genuine word. 

WOURDIS. A form of worihisj becomes, 
will becone; Gol. and Gaw., I. 822. V. 
Word, W<MtDis, v. 

To WOW, ». a. To vow, swear, take or give 
oath npon; £. vow. Also used for aootr, 
confess^ own, grant. 

"... uDcgand the aanyn to be hir awin . • . 
and wawh the pn eaaiiionn thnirof." Burgh Rec.Ghag.» 
11 March, 1577-8. 

WO WHAT, a. A feeble, decayed person ; 
Alex. ScoCt*s Poems, p. 88, ed. 1882. V. 

WOBAT, WOCBIT. 

WOYELEY,«fr. V.DicT. 

1>eL thia entry in Dict. The term in a miaprint for 
watkeig in Pinkerion'a Teraion of Gaw. and Sir GaL 

WRAK, Wrake, 8. V. Vengeance. V. 
Wraik. 

To WRASTLE, Wrassel, v. a. and n. To 
Wrestle. V. Warsell. 



M 



' Lmrl0r, to wnuiie ; Duncan, App. Etym. 1595. ed. 
Small, E.aa rtr J ^ 

Thia form ia eommon in M. E. ; and ia fonnd in 
Gower ami Chancer. The Utter, in hia deacriptioQ of 
the miller in Cant. Talea, aaya, — 

** At wnuOimg he wold here away the lam.'* 

A.-S. wrtuttian^ to wreatle; a freq. of irrasteii, t» 
~~it, twiat abont. 



To WRAT. Wraie, Wrey, Wrie, v. a. To 
accuse, slander; Sir Tristrem, L 2126, 
2179, S.T.S. 

Thon aeyat y gan the wrie. 
Men aeb thoa bi me lay, 
Ac thei ich wende to dye. 



Thine erand y tchol say. 

iòidL, L 2146, &T.& 



Wraier, *. AccQser, slanderer; Ibid.,. 
3288, S.T.S. 

A.-S. writjnn^ to accua?. Of. Icel. rtKQÌa (for vrvtòa}, 
to alandcr. Fn»ni thia source wo have EL bewray, M. 
E. bewrairn, hhtreftn, V. Skeat*a Etym. Dict, a. t. 



Wraighlt, mft. Evilly, slanderously ; GoL 
WOSP, WosPE, 8. A wisp. V. WUp, 8. I Errat. in Dict. 
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WRAIOLANE, adj. Wriggling : «*waiì 
wraigl€me wasp**; Dunbar aod Kennedr, 1, 
195. 

WRAN, Vrax, «. The wren; ••The cutty 
wran^ the little irreo : vraii, CompL Scot, 
p. 89, KKT.S. : and frequeatly called 

WRANOUS, Yraxovs, adj. Wrongful; 
CompL Scot, p. 80, E.E.T.S. V. 
Wranqwis. 

To WREATH, Wreeth, Wrbth, v. a. and ii. 
To twist, swirl, eddy, wreath ; Watty and 
Meg, St 1. v. Writk. 

Wrkìlth, Wreeth, Wrbth, «. A wreath, 
drift, as of snow or sand. 

A* night the storm tbe statplet roclud 
Foot ikboiir tweet in sleep was locked. 
While hann wi snawy wreeiMs upchoked 

Wild eddying swiri. 
Or thro' the minÌBg outlet hocked, 

Down heedfoag hvi. 

Ainu, A WinUr Nighty it 8. 

Wrethino, Wratthix, pari, and 9. Twisting, 
twining, as in ^wreihin* strae-rapes : '* 
swirling, eddying, wreathing; as ^The 
snaw was wraithin in the glen." Also, 
turning, varying, variation, change, as in 
^icret&ui^lesse or more." y.Writh. 

And how to be [itl that tom clerkis tnto 
Tliat all joor chaoct caneit Is tofore 

Hewh lo the hevia, by qabois eflvcUs grete 
Y^ moiit are to wnthÌMff lesse or mors. 

Kimgù Qmmir, st 146. ed. Skeat 

WRECHIT, adj. Wretched ; Kingis Quair, 

St 167. V. WRETCH. 

A.-S. wneea, ml ontowt, an exile : from wreecm, to 
urge, hence to ezila H. K wnreceke. 



To WREST, V. a. To twist, rack, wrench ; 
hence, to torture : part pt wrest. Addit 
to Wreist, q. V. 

And aU mya aaeatnre 
Igan oare-hayle, that laager slepe ne rest 
He myght I aat, ao were my wittis vresi, 

Kimgit QiMtf-, at 10, ed. Skeat 

A.*S. wrtuUuit to twiat forcibly, wronch. 

WREUCH, adj. Sorrowful, sorely grieved, 
wretched. 

Rohene mamit, and llakyae lencbe ; 

Seho sang, he siehit sair : 
And so left him bayth wo and wrtueh. 

Id dokrar and io eair, 
Kepand hia bird vader a hnche, 

imangis the holtis hair. 

Bemrymm^ ltobe»€ and Makgne, 1. 125. 

•• Wretohedneaa," which ia Sibhald's defin. of Bench, 
adopted by Jamieeoo, is not correct: the word ia an 
ndj. It eeema to be the IceL hrgggr, aflSicted, grieved, 
distreaaed ; eorreaponding to the A.-S. hrtotcig, and E. 
ruf/if/. y. Vian78902r. 

To WREY, Wrie, r. a. To slander. V. 
Wray. 



To WRING, V. a. To wring the hands, lu- 
ment ; Kingis Quair, st 57. 

To WRITH, Wryth, Wreth, Wbeiìtii, 
Wreath, v. a. 1. To turn, twist, 8way ; 

. hence to govern, control, direct; Kingis 
Quair, st 107. Also, to turn aside, with- 
draw, remove, unfold. 

Or I sail, with my fader old Satame, 

And with all hale ours hevinly alliaDoe, 
Our glad aspectis from tbame writk and tume. 

Ibid,, st 122; ed. Skeat 

2. To twist, pluck up, thrust or drive out 

Hie Lady was wow'd, bat scho said nay 

With men that wald hir wed ; 
8a sttld we wrpik all syn away. 

That in oar brsist is bred. 

Hemrjfmm, The Btudg Serk, L 107. 

3. To swirl, eddy, drift, wreath, like snow or 
sand : hence, to overlay, bank or block up. 

Keen the IhMty winds were blawing^ 
Deep the snaw had wrtatk^d tbe ploughs. 

AU*. Wilmm, Wailg and Meg, st. 1. 

A.-S. wntìiiKm^ to twiat nbont ; IceL rUha, Dan. vrUU, 
Swed. vrida, to wrings twiat, tnni. 

WROKKIN, pari. ji. Avenged, Henryson, 
Wolf and Lamb, L 45. V. Wroken. 

To WRY, Wreye, r. a. V. Dict. 

Delete tbe qootatiott from Kingis Qaair and the ac- 
companying note under tbe entry in Dicr. Ta-ioryf ia 
there n oomponnd Terb with the prefix /o*; cf. ** c/iV 
torqueo, ic Id-trrtfAe*** ^fric*s Glossary, ed. Zapit%«\, 
pi. 155. See note in Gloas. to Kingis Quair, ed. Skeat. 

Wry, Wrye, adj. Twisted, turned aside: 
hence crookeo, uneven. On wry^ awry ; 
Barbour, iv. 705, Camb. MS., Kingis Quair, 
st 73. 

To WRYTH, V. a. To twist V. Writh. 

WSCH A, WSSAY, e. Issue, completion, close. 
V. {7«/itV, IscuE. 

** That dny waa the wtmg of the chamerlan nyr." 
Bnrgh Reca. Pcebleis 1437, p. 124. 

Tbe term here implica the making up of the reconTs, 
nooountav and clainu of the eourk. 

WTINLAND, 9. Pasture land. V. Uilnlamf. 

WUD,WiD,pirf. Would. V.Wad. 

WUDDLE, V. and s. V. Widdle. 

WUGH,«. Woe. V. WoucH, WouGH. 

WUMBLE. W03IBLE, WoMMEL, *. A wimble, 
auger. V. WCMMIL. 

WUN, WvNE,/wrf. pt Kept under coufrol, 
subdued. VL Wox, v. n., WlX, r. n. 

Fra Tuige of yowth the rynk hes rnna, 
Aod ressone tane the mao to tune. 
The hmkle body than is wen*. 
And maid ane reschell new. 

Aitìc SeoU*s FoetHS, p. 77, ed. 188?. 

WUST,2^rff. Wist, knew. V. WosT. 
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WY, Wye, Wygh, Wyohb, Wat, s. Man, 
soldier, knight; pL ujyet, wy^, wyghea, 
Ocoura ireq. in Gawain Romances, and 
applied to Qod in Green Knight, I. 2441. 
The pL form waytt occurs in Uonlate, st 
39, Bann. MS. A.-S. w^a^ a warrior. 

WYANDOUR,*. V.DicT. 

lUgardinff Macpheraoo'a note under this word in his 
OloM. to ^^^town, it may be remarked that, while the 
1561 e<l. of Chaacer has viemleit supplied with meat, 
tho MSS. have enogned, i.e., furnished with wine. 

To W YCIE, V. o. To vitiate ; Houlate, st 
71. V. Vieie. 

WYDQUHARE, adv. V. Wule-Whare. 

WYQ, Wyoo, Wyooe, $. A kind of bread. 
V% Wio. 



WYLD AVENTOURIS, Wyld Auntouris, 
«. pL V. Aventour. 

To WYLE, Wile, v. a. To select V.Wile, 
Waul 

WYLECOT, Wylycoat, «. V. Wilie-coat. 

WYN, 8. Pleasure, delight V. Win. 

Wtnly, orfr. Pleasantly. V. Wtnfy. 



To WYN, Wyne, v. n. To dwell, abide. V. 
Won. 

WYND, M. Y. DiOT. 

Delete the enfary in Dicr. : wynd simply means wind. 
Jamieson was misled by a mistake in the version fron 
which he quoted. In the second line ol the quotation 
Pinkerton printed and for ad, which in the ed. of I50S 
was a misprint for as. The line originally ran thus : — 

Wodowraith as the wynd, his handiacan wring. 

OcL and aa».,\ 770l 

. WYNDES, Wyndles, s. pL Winch, wind- 
lass, block and tackle ; ^urgh Reca. Aber- 
deen, II. 321, 335 ; tcyndles, II. 342, Sp. a ; 
Burgh Reca Edinburgh, L 99, Rec. Soa 
Addit to WiNDls, q. v. 

W YNING, Vyning, s. Gain, profit, interest 
V. Winninff, 

WYSSIL,#. Exchange. V. WUsle. 

To WYT, V. a. V. DiCT. 

Delete this entry in Dicr. Wvi, in the psssago 
quoted, is an error for trylA, with, in the sense of 
against. MS. has try*. The same error occurs in riL 
62! of the same work. See Skeat's ed. of Barbour, p. 
IT6^ footnote. 

To WYTE, r. n. To escape, go, depart, 
Tanish. 

For alle the welths of this werlde thos awaye wylM. 

Awai. Artkwrtf at 17- 

Lat vUartf to shun, avoid, escape. 
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Y, pron. I ; Sir Tristrem,. 1. 764, 8 1 1. 

Y-, prefix. The same as I-, q. v. Words of 
modem Eng form with this prefix have not 
been inclucfed in the following lists, except 
when some peculiarity of meaning or use is 
attached to them. 

YADE, Yaid, Yaud, Yawd, Yawde, s. 
Common pron. of jade, when used as a 
familiar or contemptuous name for a female- 
servant, or a female of slovenly habit 
or vicious nature : **/ren$ yaìode^* used in 
last sense in Burcrh Recs. Stirling, 1545, p. 
41. Addit to Yad, q. v. Icel. jalda, a 
mare. 

Yad-sktvar, $. Del. the entiy under this 
heading in DiCT., and take the following. 

Yadswyvar, $. A vul«]jar name for the man 
' who leads about a stallion during the cover- 
(Sup.) M a 



ing season: used also as a contemptuous 
term for a lazy, mean fellow ; Dunbar and 
Kennedy, 1. 246. 

A eomp. of yad and smive^ which Allan Ramsay 
misprinted yadjùtffvar in his Erergreen, from which it 
passed into the Dicr. 

YAF, prei. Gave ; Sir Tristtem, 1. 226, 265, 
S.T.S. - 

YAID, Yade, pret. 1. Went ; Lyndsay, Pap- 
yngo, 1. 560. Mod. So. gaed. V. Yedb, 
Yeid. 

2. Used as an adj.^ meaning spent, wom-ont, 
wasted, done, as in ^ aue auld yaid aver,** 
i.e. an old worn-out horse ; Dunbar, Peti* 
tion of the Gray Horse, 1. 25. 

YAILL, 8. A gable ; Burgh Recs. Stirling, 
1597, p. 86. V. Gal, GayL 

This may be a misreading of QoiUt or a local pron. of 
it. Oablt is the O. Fr. gabU^ from L. Lat fgabaium^ 
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wbleh oaoM from H. M. Ger. gabeUt m fork, gebd^ a 



TAIP» YAXPm, adj. Eager* keen; Houlate, 
L60i. V.Yafb. 

Btfort the «1/111. gtvea in Dxcrr. under Tate mI the 
foUoiriog :— A.^. gSip, wide, s|mcìoiu. 

Y AIR, adj. Beady. V. Yarb. 

To YAIRN, Yar2C, Yarnb» v. a. To yearn. 
y. Yarns, adj., Yeam^ v. 

YALOW, Yallow, adj. Yellow; Eingis 
Qnair, at. 95, ed. Skeat, S.T.S. ; Douglas, 
UL 82, 13« iSmail. 

YALT, pret. Yielded ; Sir Tristrem, I. 261, 
S. T. a. V. Yald, Yelde. 

YANE, Yen, adj. One. 

Yance, Yenoe, adv. Once. 

Yanesell, Yansell, Yensel, 8. One*s self. 

These furms represeot the prun. etill oommoD in the 
West and South of fiicot., aud in the NorUi of Eng- 



YARD, Yaird, a. A yard, coart-yard, en- 
ckMore ; the uncovered grounds of a public 
'^work, as a tan-ycin/, boat-yarc^ yroodrifard. 
Addit. to Yard, q. v. 

"Item, for dmwyng of the Ung treie fra the bate to 
the yan/, • • Tiijd.'* 

**icem, giCTyne fur aorten of the tymmyr in the yart/, 
• . iijs. ujd." Accu. L. U. Treas., i., 24d, ihckMD. 

Yard-Foot, Yaird-Fut, «. The lower end 

of a garden: the opposite end was called 

the yaird'heid. 

**It is etatat aad ordaott . . • ta cloii Tp tbair 
yoarU fuUU within the cUMÌe.** Bargh Rccs. Peebiw, 
1672; p. M3, Reo. Soo. 

YARE, Yar, ado. Yore; jfare Byne, long 
since, long ago. 

A.-S. fftàra^ yore, formerly. Tart being nmply the 
Korth«ni form of }foit. 

To YARK, YEUK, r. a. To wrench or twist 
forcibly, to jerk ; ** He yarkit it out o* my 
hau\'' Addit. to Yark, Yerk, q. v. 

Yarkino-FaT| Yekkino-Fat, a. The vat or 
ve&fel in which malt was yarktd or fermented 
in former days. V. Yerk, v. 

'*• . . a mafthiug fat, a wort staoe, a aaa, a 

Erkiitg foL** R^g. Mag. 8ig„ 1424.1513, No. S12. 
io.»er. 

YARM, $. The loud, wild cry of a cat; 
. Orcadian Sketch Book. V. YiRH. 

To Yarm, v. n. To howl, yell, cry like a 
wild beast ; part. pr. yurmand^ howling. V. 

YlRM. 

M. £. yarmen^ to howl, cry ; Stratmann. Cf. IceL 
farmTf a bleating. 



Jirm, aa ite meaning indicate*, ii a weakened form 
of yarm .* see under Yikm in DiCT. 

YARNUT, §. An earth-uut. Y. Arnut. 

YATE,#. Gate. V. Yet. 

Yate-Cheek, Yate-Stoop, 9. The post or 
side of a gate. Y. Yet-Gheek. 

YAUE; Yaf, pret. Gave, bestowed; Sir 
Tristrem, 1. 502, 226, S.T.S. 

YAUK, v. and 8. Ache. Y. Yaik. 

Yaukino, Yaukin, par^, adj.^ and 8. Aching : 
as ** Ftttt^'it banes are sair to bide ; " West 
of S. 

Ytukth ii sometimes used in this sense, but probably 
thiyugh carelessness. Burns, however, so usecf it when 
he wrute, '* If Warren Uaatings' neck was ytukin ; " 
for he certainly implied adtiny or quaking with fear, 
afraid of his uevk. V. under louk, Yeuk. 

YAULD, adj. Sprightly, strong. Y. Yald. 

YAUMEU, Yawmer, v. and 8. Y. Ya^ier. 

YAWD, Yawde, 8. Y. Yad, Yade. 

YBAIK, pari. pt. Baked, seasoned; Douglas, 
Virgil, IV. 52, 13, Small. 

YBE, part pt Been ; Douglas, Virgil, lY. 
11, 21, Small. 

YBERYIT, part pt Buried ; Douglas, Vir- 
gil, 11. 84, 2, Small. 

YBETE, V. n. To beat, fall heavily ; Eingis 
Quair, St. 116, ed. Skeat, S.T.S. 

YBRINT, part pt Burnt ; Douglas, IL 181, 
7, Small. 

YCACHT, Ycaoht, Ycaht, part pt. 
Caught, v. Caeht 

YCALlATf part pt. Called; Eingis Quair, 
St. 170, ed. Skeat, S.T.S. 

YCLEPED, Yclepit, part pt Called; 
Sir Tristrem, 1. 1674, S.T.S. ; Douglas, II. 
123, 13, Small. 

YCONOMUS, YcoNiMousB, *. Y. Icono- 

MUS. 

YCONQUEST, part pt. Conquered ; Doug- 
las, Virgil, iv., 15, 14, Small 

YDANTLY, Ydenly, adv. Industriously, 
continuously; Leslie, Hist. Scot., p. Ill, 
S. T. S. V. Ydant. 

YDEOTRYE, Ydiotry, *. Idiocy, state of 

idiocy ; Accts. L. H. Treas., I. 238, 239, 

Dickson ; Orig. Paroch., II. pt. 2, 662. 

The Brief iff Ydiotry mentioned in the Treasurer's 
Accounts was '* a writ directed from Chancery to a 
sheriff or other judge competent, to ascertain by the 
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vwdiet ei *n Assin tha itate of niDd of ao iodividiud 
•lleg«l to be iaoompetea^ to mmiMge his own aflfatra ; 
awl alao who was hii nearest agnate or relative on tho 
father's side, of proper age (twenty-five years), and 
aapaWe of having the charge devolved upon him." 

YDRED, part pi. Dreaded ; Douglas, Virgil, 
ir. 106, 7, SmalL 

TEALINGS* Yealins, Teeliks, «. pL 
Coevals, y. Yeildins, Eildixs. 

Most proh. a der. from eiid, age ; bat also said to be 
'. of yearUmg, 



To YEALP, Yai^, v. n. To yelp as a dog. 

**Oammo^ to ymfp like a dogge;" Daneaa, App. 
Stysa.. 1503^ ed. Small, E.D.S. 

YEAR, $, Year, years ; used for the plaral 
as well as the sin<;ular : as, ** He was a pren-» 
tioe for five year/* To yeir, this year, now, 
at present ; Douglas, IL 198, 12, Small. 

The word is so uaeà in the N. of England also ; see 
BcQekett*s Gloss. 

To YE ARN*, Yairn, Yarne, Yartt, v. o. and lu 
To desire, lon^ir for, crave, claim ; Lvndsay, 
Thrie EsUilis, L 941, Complaynt, 1. 50 : also, 
to aae for or strive for secretly; Dunbar, 
We Lordis hes Chosin, 1. 26. 

Qahen kirkmen yaimtt na dignttie, 
Nor wylBs no soveranitie ; 
Wynter bat frost, maw, wynd. or rane, 
Umb sail I geve thy gold agane. 

L^mUajf, CompL L 471. 

A.-3w g^rmam, to yearn ; from jieom, desirons ; loeL 
fima, to desirsi, from gjarm, eager. 

YEID, Yed, pret. Went ; Gol. and Oawane, 1. 
S28; Compl. Scot., p. 159, E.E.T.S; yed, 
Accts. Ti. H. Treas., i. 249 ; Mod. S. gaede, 
gasd. y. Yede. 

YEILD, Yeil, adj. Bare, bald. Addit to 
Yeld, Yeald, q. ▼. 

**(7lnAer, -5m. -hrum; beTd, fffifd, depilis ; '* Duncan, 
App. Etym., 1595, ed. Small, E. D. S. 

To YELDE, Yeild, v. a. To yield, ^'ve up ; 
Sir Tristrem. I. 93f?, 2:^17; pret. v^ld, yali, 
yotd^yolde. Ibid., 1. B248, 261, 307, 1987, 
S. T. S. ; yetf'/, vield«d, ^ve wav, belched 
oat, Lyndsay, Thrie E^taitis, 1. 4364 : part, 
pt. yoldin^ vieMed, rendered ; Gol. and 
Oawane, 1. 1126; Douglas, I. 97, 18, Small. 

YE\f AN, YoMAV, Ytmax, $. An official 
next in rank to a (r^ntleii'iii of the hon^e- 
hold; AccM. L. H. Treas., I. 55, 268. 
Addit to Yrman, q. y. 

'*Tteni, geWn to Vchiltree, iv«mia of the Kingis 
stable, passMide to Dere for a hors to the King, . . 



" tte*n, ^eTÌn to Desert, y^mia of the Qwents stable, 
>^«»ade cerl 
bid., p. 50. 



f%w%ade eertaae cbargis to Dankeldin, • . vj s. 
b - 



In the rojral household there were two grades of 
officers below the yenun or yom^a : first the groom, 
and below him the page. 

YER, YoR, po88. adj. Your: "y«r atn 
father," i.e.y your own father. 

Yersell, Yer-ain-sell, $. Yourself. 

YERB, Yarb, «. An herb. Addit. to Yirb» 
q. V. 

YERD, Yerde, $. A rod or staff, a wand, 
aa, * the king's yenf,' the king's wand, Le.^ 
the sceptre. 

A.-S. gyrd, gierd, a rod, twig ; Da. garde. 

To YERE, Yeure, v. n. To yell, scream ; 
forms of Yirr, q. v. 

Prob. an intens. form of yirre, to snari or growl liko 
a dog. A.-S. georraUf gyrran^ to creak : cf. lAt. 
garrirt» 

YERKING-FAT, «. V. Yaridng-fat. 

YERN, Yerne, adv. Quickly ; Sir Tris- 
trem, 1. 3065, S. T. S. V. Yarnb. 

YE*S, Ye'se, Yeis, 8. A contr. form of ye 
$aU which was the Old Northern form of 
ye shall. The '« should, more correctly be 
written /. V. under 5, *5. 

Oome lend to me tome sarkin, 

Wr a' the haste ye dow, 
And y«'M be weel pay'd back again, 

When anoe I «pÌD my tow. 

Somg, The Weary Fund o* Tow, 0. V. 

I gan« this gait with rieht gnde will ; 
Sir Wantonuess, tarie ye still. 
And Hamelines the cap ^ù fill. 
And beir him campanie. 

Lytidsay, Thrie EetaUie, t 537. 

To YET, Yett, v. n. To shed; **yeUand 
teris;"* Douglas, IE. 140, 8, Small: to 
gush, rush| dash; as, ''the spate yet owre 
the linn." Addit. to Yet, q. ▼. 

Yetlino, 8. Applied to various articles made 
of cast-iron; pi. yetlingin^ cast-iron guns; 
Bnrfi^h Recs. Edinburch, IV. 51, Rec. Soc 
Addit. to Yetland, Yetlin, q. r. 

YETERIE, Yetrte, adj. Same as Eterie, 
Etrie, q. v. Also, severe, excessi\'e, tor- 
menting; as, **ayetr{e yiskinsr*'' a severe or 
tormenting hiccup; also applied to a severe, 
troublesome spit accompanying a cough. 

The expression yeriire yo^kingie, excessive or deep 
sobs, occars in Allit Rom. Alex., L 0014, ed. Skeat. 

YETIN^, YBTE>f, 8. A giant : forms of Etin« 
q. V. Icel. jdtunn. 

To YEUE, V. a. To give ; Sir Tristrem, I 
2921 : pret. yam, yaf: Ibid., 1. 502, 226: 
imper. yeueth, yif; Ibid., L 2265, 1650| 
S. T. S. 
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YEW, 9. A ewe. V. Yow. 

YFALLE, Mfi. pi. Fallea ; Sir Tristrem, L 
1937. S. T. 3. 

YFEDDE, parL pL Fed, well fed; Sir 
Tristrom, L 448, 8. T. S. 

YFOLD, pm. Felled, smote. 

BdiilfOfc the bold. 
AM alMuto he Unm ; 
lUrtnm lUf urngfu he told. 
As fomas hath uu Uught ; 
Tiriitreiii imot, ■• god wold. 
Bit loot of at adraught ; 

That Baa of michel maagbt 

air TriHrem, I 2790, S. T. & 

JU hum ■■■lit man/ : a form of Fold, q. ▼• 

YOADBED, /Nirl. £f. Gathered ; Sir Tris- 
irem, L 2369, S. T. S. 

YHIOHT, fKirl.pt Promised; Sir Tristrem, 
L 1966, S.T.S. 

YHOLD, part, pi Held ; Sir Tristrem, 1. 
949, 8.T.S. 

YIF, YlUB, conj. If; Sir Tristiem, 1. 275, 
r 725,S.T.S. V.GiF. 

YIF, YiWTOW, V. V. Yute, v. 

Ym, «. Gift; Sir Tristiem, L 627: pi. 
yift€9, L 502, S.T.S. 

YINGUNG, $• A Toong person, routh, 
maiden; Douglas, III. 343, 25, Small. Y. 

YlKO. 

To YIBN, YiRNK, V. 0. and n. V. Yearn. 

YIS, adp. Yes; Sir Tristrem, 1. 436, S.T.S. 

YIT, adv. Yet, still ; Kin^s Quair, st. 63, 
ed. Skeat^ S.Ti>. 

YIUE, comj. If. V. Yi/. 

To YI0E, YiF, V. a. To give ; Sir Tristrem, 
L 606, 1830; yiJsioWf givest thou, Ibid.» 1. 
1851 ; imper. yt/, give. Ibid., 1. 1650, 1925, 
S.TJ5. 

YLACHT, YULOHT, Ylaht, part. pt. Caught, 
taken, captured. V. Lacht. 

YLE, : An bland; ''the braid YU of 
Bretane," Lyndsay, The Dreme, 1. 791. 

O. Fh M^ latar Mr, an iaiand : from Lat. i»9ic/!a, an 
Mand. 

YLERD, parL pi. Taught, iuformed; Sir 
Tristrem, L 3036, S.T.S. 

YLIKE, ado. Alike; Kingis Quair, st. 70, 
ed. Skeat, S.T.S. 

To YLL, V. n. and a. To become ill, sicken ; 
to make ill, harm, iujure, damage; pret. 



yilU ; Burgh Recs. Prestwick, 1528, p. 52, 
Mait. 0. V. III. 

ft 

To YMAGYN, t;. a. To imagine ; pret. and 
part, pt., ymagynii% Kingis Quair, st. 13, 
ed. Skeat, S.T.S. 

YOID, prtL Went ; a form of Yode, q. v. 

YOK, YoiK, 8. Yoke, bondage, service ; *' in 
lufis yok^^ Kingis Quair, st. 193, ed. Skeat, 
S. T. S. ; Compl Scot., p. 101, E. E. T. S. ; 
yottt^ Ibid., p. 31. Addit. to YoK, q. v. 

The ik in yoUk is an axample of hk in the old con- 
tracted form of writing. Indeed, the word ought to be 
printed yoitk. See nnder Bolk. 

Yoking, Yokin, *. A day's work of a carter 
or farm-servant; Whistle Binkie, L 131. 
Addit. to Yoking, q. v. 

YOLD, YoLDiN. V. under Yeld$. 

YON, YONE, adj. Yon, that ; Kingis Quair, 
St. 88 ; those, as, *^ Bring yon books ; *' and 
so in Kingis Quair, st. 83, ed. Skeat, S. T. S. 

Y0ND» YOXT, adi. Opposite, farther, far- 
ther off: aa, ** Take the yond or yont side o' 
the hill." Comparative, yonder^ yondir ; 
Burgli Reca Prestwick, p. 8, Mait C. V. 

YOUND. 

YoND, YoNT, adv. Yonder; Kingis Quair, 
at 57, ed. Skeat; Sir Tristrem, L 355, 4G8, 
8. T. S. ; also, farther on, farther over, from 
one place to another : as, '' Gang yont to 
the next farm;" '*Lie yont;" **Hir«el 
yont;'* "Bring't wi' ye when ye come 
yowl." V. under YouXD. 

YoND, prqp. Beyond, past V. YoXT. 

YoNXEST, adj. Farthest off ; Burgli Kecs. 
Glasgow, I. 28G ; superl. of yon. 

YONG, adj. Y'oung; Kingis Quair, st. 7, 
ed. Skeat. V. Y'ing. 

YONGKER, YONOKEYR, Y'OUNGKEIl, YoNKER, 

8. A stripling, yuung person ; Douglas 
Virgil, 23, 5, Kudd., II. 40, 3, Small. 

This ia properly not an English word, but borrowed 
hum Dutch. Cf. Da. jonktr, also written jonkhttr 
( »joHg httr^ young sir). 

Y0NGIJNG,Y0N0LYXG,Y0UN0LIN0,#. Y'oung 

person ; young man, youth ; Sir Tristrem, 1. 
859, S. T. S.: young woman ; Douglas, IV., 
52, 22, Small. AUu used as an adj.^ as in 
** the youngling cottagers ; ** Burns, Cot. 
Sat. Night. 

YONG FROW, 8. A block without a sheave, 
forming part of the rigging connected with 
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the round top in a ship; pl.yoit^ Jrowis^ 

Dutch jonhvrouw. 

''Item, goTÌn to Johne Lam for boltia, ebenyeii, 
mmgJrciwi$t and oolUrii, teine *nd mfe to iho bote, • 
. . uj. U. siiiKft.'* AocU. L. H. Treiw., i. 254, 
Dieksoii. 

• 

TOPINDALE, YopiNDAiL, Yowpindall, 
«• A popular name for the Joachim thaler, 
a silver coin of the sixteenth centurVy which 
Taried in value from fifteen to twenty shil- 
lings Scots ; Balfour* Oppr. in Orku. and 
Shetl., pp. 37-48. Errat. in Dict. 

jMniewMi'a rendering of this term U » mistake, for 
which it is impoesible to account. The passages quoted 
by him oertainljr indicate that the yophiJail was aeoin 
in common use : see qnotations in DiCT. It is fre- 
qnently mentioned in documents of the sixteenth cen- 
tnry, and appears to have been much in use in the 
northern eoonties of Scotland, and in Orkney and 
Shetland. In the last name«l district it was rated at 
fifteen shillings Scots in 1541 ; but it was afterwards 
raised by Earl Robert to the value of twenty shillini^s 
Scots ; and at this rate we find it current in 1572: see 
Oloas. 6alfoor*8 Odall Rights. Although perhaps best 
known as the Austrian dollar, it really was a Juacbim 
thaler, as it was minted at Joachimsthal, a free-mitiiug 
town of Bohemia, in the Erzgebirge, in 1518. V. Proc. 
Soc. Antiq. Scot, 1883-1, p. 285. 

The name is evidently a corr. of Yokimdah, i.c., 
Joadiim-dali, 

YORE, YoiR, od;. Keadjr. V. Yare. 

Yore, adv. Readily; Sir Tristrem^ L 2182, 
S. T. S. 

YOUDITH,*. V. Dict. 

The M. Eag. form was youiht ; but there were older 
forms, futeeikef and jfujfethe, from which youdUh was 
obtained by tho insertion of d. 

To YOUK, Yeuk, Ycke, Yuck, v. n. To 
have an uneasy feeling, to have a feeling of 
fear, dread, or eager desire ; hence, to be 
stifredi moved, or influenced by feeling or 
circumstance. Addit. to Youk, q. v. 

The meanings of Yoitk are stmiLir to those of £. 
iUh : and sometimes it is used in the sense of yauk^ 
yaiL't to ache, dn when Burns wrote, **If Warren 
Ha:*tings' neck was yenkin," i.e., if he were afraid of 
his neck, or hail an apprehension that he mi^ht be 
executed. And indeed '"the neck yeuklnfj" is m vari- 
ably used in the sense of drradimj Ute f/allows — ^not 
longing for it, as Jamieson explained the phrase ; see 
under YoUK. No doubt ytukimj generally implies 
liking, longing, desire for, and is used as a sign of sat- 
isfaction, pleasure, delight ; but the context always 
makes clear which of the meanings is intended, as in 
the passage — 

And all as chance he comes thee nigh. 
Thy auld elbow yeukt with joy, 

which Bams wrote tu express the delight of Satan at 
the prospect of another capture. V. Poem on Life. 

YOURE ALLERIS. Of you all : ** youre 
alleris fretid ; " Kiugis Quair, st. 113, ed. 
Skeat, S. T. S. 

In his note oo this expression Prof. Skeat says : — 



" AUet is for A.-8. eolra, gen. pL of ca/, alL Henoo 
fUkait is fofawd by the needless addition of the pL 
•ofiz it. • • • Yùwr was originally the gen. pL of 
the pursoHsl pMMomi." Ibid., p. 81. 

To YOW, V. n. Errat in DiCT. for YwoL 
V. YOUL. Yinal. 

In the qaolatioa the word is printed yovd^ and an 
. both text and context sopport the reading, it most 
thcrafore be retained, yetp/, or yon/, is the M. Eng. 
goHlm, to kowU catenranL 

YCNVILL, YowELL, 9. V. Yule. 

YOWISWORTH, YowswoRTH, A propor- 
tion of odal-land equal to one-tenth of a 
pennvlaiid ; Gloss. Balfour^s Odall Rights 
and Feudal Wrongs. 

YOWL, V. and $. Howl, caterwaul; Galt^ 
Ann. of the Par., eh. xlv. Addit to YoUL, 
q.v. 

Allied to ^oar^ 00«/, M. Eng. goiUen, from O. loeL 
gtutta^ to gowl, howl* bellow. 

YOWLLIS YALD, ». V. under Yule, s. 

YPLET, part. pL Plaited, folded ; Douglas, 
IV., 99, 20, Small. 

YPOCBAS, s. A drink composed of white 
or red wine and spices ; spiced wine. 

I kncflUt law and vnheiUUt my held, 
And tho I Mw our lailyis twa and twa, 
Sittswl on dei8si5, familiars to and fra 
Seraaad thane fsst with ypoeras and meid, 
Delicait neitis, dainteis utr alswa. 

DougioMy Pulife qf Honour, t 45, 15, Smsll. 

TpocroMf Mod. Eng. Hlppocraa, ** A cordial mado 
of Lisbon and Canary wines, bruised spices, and sugar ; 
•o named from the straioer through wnich it is pSMsd, 
eaUed by anotheearies Hippocrates »leev€. Hippocrstea 
in the middle ages was called Ypocrxu or Ilippoerai** 
Brewer, Diet. ThrBse and Fable. 

YPOTIIEG AR, *. An apotliecary ; Burgh 
Rees. Edin., 2 Jan., 1509-10, Rec. Soc 

YREN, Yrx, Yrxe, #. Iron ; Sir Tristrem, 
1. 2229, 2236, S.T.S. ; Coinpl. Scot, p. 10, 
28. E.E.T.S. 

YSCHAPPIT, pari. pt. Shaped. 

The Tmbrste treifl that Tytan about wappit. 
War portrait and on tli« eirth yschappU 
Be gohltn bemÌH viniHcatiue. 
DomyUu, Police </ lionour, proL p. 2, 21, SmalL 

YSCIIROWD, part. pt. Shrouded, dressed, 
decked ; Douglas, IV., 69, 24, ed. Small. 

YSE, Y-SE, V. a. See, behoid; Sir Tria- 
trem, 1. 1337, S.T.S. ; pret. yaeightj SAvr^ 
Ibid^ 1. 2062 ; part. pt. yaeikej Ibid., 1. 1052. 

Marke «ey«l :— " Wayleway 
That irb it nchnld y $ene 
Svicfae thing ! " 

Ibid,, 1. 1141, aT.s. 

SdkmU y teme has here the force of shoufd have sem, 
which is commonly proa, shuld 'a teen. 
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TSEL, YsiLy Ibel, IstLf «. A hot ember or 
cinder, a fire-Apark, a spark. V. Aizle, 

ElZEL. 
A.-8. fteif yt(£8^ » fire tpark, ■park. 

TSL AWE, jMiH. pi. Slain; SirTrisirem^L 
8335, S.T:S. 

TSONDER, YsowiTDiB, adv. Asunder; 
Dooglas, iL 29, 19, Small 

YSOPE, 9. Hyssop; Compl. Scot, p. 67. 
E.E.TJ3. 

TSOWPir, port, pt Steeped, soaked, 
moistened; Douglas, Virgil, IIL 75, 13, 
Small, y. Sowp. 

TSPBAD, part pU Spread over, stocked ; 
Sir Tristrem, 1. 442, S.TJS. 

TSTEEE, part. pi. Stuck, stabbed, pierced, 

MiM htrt h j» liatli ftieke^ 
Bmgwain brisht aiM fre. 
That fkeode; 
BlitlM BO BUT kh bs^ 

TUTMthBthflBd*. 

air Trialftai. t 2909, S.T.S. 

TSTOND, imH. pL Stood; Sir Tristrem, 
L 978, S.T.S. 

YTHES, ITHE9, 9. pL Waves, waters, the 
sea ; Allit. Bom. Alexander, 1. 1039, 63. 

YTHBUNOIN, part. pL Pushed together, 
thrust : ^ vp ythrungin^ thrust upwards ; 
Kind's Quair, st 165r ed. Skeat, S.T.S. 
y. Ythrahqik. 




YTINT, Yt^nt, pan.pt. Lost; Sir Tris- 
trem, L 8321 : ytent, L 1911. y. TmE, v. 

YUCE, YuK, V. and s. Itch. y.YouK. 

YuOKT, YuiKT, adj. Itchj, itching, y. 

YOUKT. 



YUDE, Yhudb, pret. Went; OoL and 
Oawane^ L 804, 577. y. Yede. 

YULE, YuiL, Yowl, s. Short for Yule gift, 
Yule reward. Yule livery^ &o. Addit to 

Yule, q. ▼. 

The term ii freqnmitly to ujad ih Bargh and Honse- 
kold Aeeti. It was a general cnttom to give presenta, 
tewarda, Ureriee, ao., to officers, servants, and depen- 
4ants at the season of Yule or Christmas ; and what* 
•▼er the pnrtT received mm called bis or her Yule, just 
aa we atiU cau aimilar gifts one*a Hogmanay or New 
Year. In the ease of houwhold senrants this gift very 
■atarallj eame to be reckone<l as part of their hire, 
sod was often called their Tmle-wagei, Even the dumb 
Bnimab were not forgotten at this festive season, for it 
waa oostomarj to prepare favours, trappings, or *' trap^ 
pamrtM,** of various kinds for the dcoiiration of carriage 
and Mìn^ horses ; and among the lords and ladies of 
the Soottish Court there was considerable rivalry as 
well as skill ealled forth by these honours and displays 
4bS Yule. Bat to oonrtien and dependants alike, aa 



the receipt of Yule from their 
Biaater bsvb aasnrsaee of royal favour and bounty s 
while tOM left Ynleiess imphed neglect or disgrace. 

YULELES, YUILLIS, YOWLLIS, adj. Yulelefls, 
i.e. with no Yule ; getting or having got no 
Yule present, leward, or favour': hence, 
neglected, unworthy, despised, or cast off : 
^ane YidllU yald/^ an old castaway horse 
for whom there is no Yule favours. 

Kow Infleris cammis with laigess lowd, 
Quhy sonld not palfrayia thane be prowd. 
QnheB gUlettis wilbe scbomd and schroud, 
That rkUen ar baith with lord tmd lawd ? 

Schhr, lett it nevir in toun be tald 

That i seuld be sae ruiUùjtAd. 

Jhrnemr^ FtiUion. «^ ike Oray Sarte, L 6L 

1b Mher wvnds^ when att other horses are ref oicing 
IB their hoBoors and deeorations of Yule, don't let it 
be said that I have got nooe. So wrote Dunbar on one 
oeeaaioB when he fovad he waa overlooked and left 
Yulelesa, i.e., had got no Ynle present from his mas- 
ter the King. AHhongh he had long submitted to the 
comparative pittance allowed him, he could not bear to 
be aeglected or east ofll So, in the character of an old 
horae groera gray ia hia Blaster's service, he appeals to 
the KÌBg to deaf fairlv by him ; and, whatever he did, 
not to deprive hnn of hia accustomed Yule favours ; 
for, to be known aa a Tarlelefff yald meant to him ruin 
aa weU as neglect : he would then be a poor, despised, 
caataway, fit oaly for the coalheavers. And he de- 
aai v ed better traatment ; for, old and stiff as he was, 
and poor as his pieviooa rewards had been, he still 
fovea his master and hked his service; or as he pats it^ 

The CoBft hes done my enrage eoill, 

And isaid me aae forriddio muill ; 

Yctt. to weir trappouris at this Yoill, 

I wM he spBrrit at everie spald. 
flehir, latt it aevir in toun be tald, J 
That I sonld hs aae TuiUia jfoitL 

That DBBbai^a petJIioB to the Kiag was that he 
woald Bot leave hiss Ya lel e s s, i.e^, without the custom- 
ary Ynle favoara, asBst be evident to every one who 
reads the poem with ordinary care ; and that it was so 
Badentood by the. Kiag. or by Dunbar in the King's 
aame, (for by which of them the reply was written ia 
•tiU doabtf nl), ia shown by^ the Responsio Regis, which 
directs the Treasurer to give Dunbar Yule lavoura of 
the v«fy beet kind. It raas thus : — 

Bfllr our wiettÌBKÌs, thesaorer, 

Tak in this gray norse, Anld Dunbar, 

Quhilk in my aneht with scbervios tiew 

In lyart chaageit is in hew. 

Oar howas him new sganis this Yuill. 

And besk him lyk ane beschopis muill ; 

For with my hand I have indoat 

To pay qahat eair his trappouris cost 

VarloBS attempta have been made to explain the ex- 
pression TuUUt jfaid; bnt aone of them satisfies the 
oontext. Pinkerton misread it ane howUis hald, and 
sogseeted the interpretation "an owl's habitation." 
Sibbald, reprinting from Pinkerton, altered it into ane 
otetier haùC and gave for meaning something ec^ually 
suitable. Even Dr. Laini^'s note on the passase is not 
very helpful : that TmiilU means Yuleieaa £>es not 
seem to nave occurred to him, else he would not have 
oondnded that the poet's meaning is somewhat uncer- 
tain. No donbt the fnU meaning of the expression is 
BOW lost ; bnt the purport of the poem and the customa 
of the timee to which it refers fully warrant the mean- 
ing which is given for it above. 

YURLlNy YuRLixo, «. A puny, stunted 
creature : a form of WurliN| q. v. 
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YVOR, YUORE, YVEBE, YU£RB, YvoR- 
BoNE, YuORE-BONE, «. Ivoiy : if Hire; 
Sir Tnstrem, 1. 1888, S.T.S. 

"Ebnr, the puore-bome;" Dtmcaii, App. Etym., 
1000^ ad, SsuOl, E.D.S. 

Jwry ÌM properly an cuff, fonn : having come from 
O. Fr. hfune, lafeer ivoirt, from Lat. tbortus, made of 
ivory, from Lat. eòor-, stem of ebur, ivory. The Scot 
form ffvor ia closer to the Lat. root than the Fr. form 
is ; but yvor-'bone tells of the adj, use of the term in Sc. 
also. 

YWALLTT, part. pi. Walled ; Kingis 
Qoair, 8t. 159, ed. Skeat, S.T.S. 



YWIS, I-Wi8, adv. Surely; Sir Tristrem, 
1. 17, 989, S.T.3. V. [Iwis]. 

Frequently explained **I know : " bat this ia a mis- 
take. V. onder Wis. 

YWYMPILLIT, pari. pi. Wrapped, rolled, 
or folded op; Douglas, IV. 52, 14, SmalL 

V. WiMPIL, V. . 

ToYYM,r.a. To keep. V.Yni, Yemb. 



Z 



ZEIL, «. Zeal ; CompL Scot, p. 6, E.KT.S. 

Zelatur, «• A zealot, zealous person ; Ibid., 
p. 76. 



ZeU is M.E. sefe, from O. Ft. tele, which came from 
Lat zeltu, seal, derived from Oreek zBlos, ardoar. Th* 
form xeiaiur has come from O. Fk". xetoie, aealons, from 
Lat. zeloUs, Ur. aflàtis, a aealot. 
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ADDENDA. 



A. 



A9 V. aux. Have ; represents a pron. of ha, 
koi; as, *^ I micht a seen 't." 

This prpn. of kawe i» naed in all the penoos, sing, 
and pL of the pret. teoee, and also in the impeimtÌTe 



SX 



And ilka egg the wee bird hud. 
It might a been a bird. 

Laird qfLogoHf p. 56L 

It ooenn aleo in William of Paleme, and in the 
Bom» Alexander, 



A B BROD, 8. A thin slip of board having 
the alphabet pasted oa it for the use of 
children at school. 

Tber gied me Snt the it H hrod^ 
< Whuk ser*t for ihool, for book, for rod. 

diOor, OloM. Leiid of Logan. 

This old primer was alto to be had mounted on a 
•lip of bora. Thia form was called a horn-book. 

ABITS^ A' Bits, <uf9. In pieces, S. 

If his tagju should TÌTS him all abUs. 

Wiiiiam Ouikrit^a Serwunu, pc 4S. 

in common use. The second form is nsed to 
It '*att in bUs," as in "His jacket was torn 



A.4itf a» OB, in ; and biia, a bit» morsel, from A.-S. 

ABLENESS, Abilnes, s. Ability. 

** m • • hot all my abUnet roone cam of the.** 
Abpu HamUton*s Catechism, FoL 149, a. 

To ABSTENE, v. n. To abstain, refrain 
from, desist ; Gade and Godly Ballatea, p. 
140, Laing; Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, 
FoL 186, a. 

O. Fir. ab&Utur, from Lat. abdinere, to refrain from. 

AFT, adv. Oft, often. A.-S. oft. 

Aft hse I ror'd bj bonnie Doon, 
To see the rose sad woodbioe twine. 

^anw, Tkt Banks 0' Doot^ 

After, adv. Oftener, more frequently: 
** a/ier than ance ; *• Leslie, Hist. Scot, p. 
49, S.T.S. 

AIK, «• Descent, extraction : *^ an hauke of 
noble atr;- Sir Tristrem, 1. 313, S.T.S. 

O. Fr. oifie; ** an airie or nest of hawkes ; " Co^. : 
Ignrativelx, descent, extraction. 

(Sup.) N a 



To AIR, Ayr, Aire, Atre, v. n. To go^ 
timrel, joamey, hie. Y. Air, a. 

In earl/ M. Eng. this verb was common to all the 
Northern Dialects ; and altliongh long obsolete in 
Soot, we have still a record of it in the sb. air, a cir- 
cnit» as in the' term jutUet^tir, It oocnrs repeatedly 
in the Arthur and Gawain Romances, and frequently 
in the AlUt. Rom. Alexander; but, strange to say, it 
is nnnuticeil in the New Eng. Dictionary by Dr. 
Murray. See Qloss. to the Vfm of Alexander, ed« 
Skeat. 

O. Fr. eirer, from L. Lat. ilerare, to journey. 

AIRIE, «• A shealing ; hill pasture, or sum- 
mer residence for herdsmen and cattle ; a 
level green among hills ; Scottish Gael., II. 
65. Gael, àiridh. 

To AKE, Ak, v. a. and fi. To pain, ache : 
** sa altis me the wame ; '* Allit Bom. Alex., 
1.538. 

A.-S. mee^ eee; pain ; aean^ to pain ; Si. E. aken. 

AL ANE, adj. as «. Self. Addit. to Alanb, 
q. T. 

"I saw the King's Majesty and nmquhil Mr. Alex- 
ander RathFen, my Lord's Brother, go furth at the 
Han Duor their alanea," Gowrie Conspiraciee, p. 64. 

The later form which is stiU in use is kme, pi. ianei^ 
and sometimes kiHe, as my lane, his ktne, your lantt or 
yonr Ibm; their fanes or tneir lane, V. under Lavb. 

ALE-WISP, Ale-Wosp, Ail-Wosp, #. The 
bush, branch, or wand, that formed the 
sign of an ale-house ; Dunbar, Test. Andro 
Komedy. Y. under Wisp. 

ALMOUS, Ahous, s. An amice : a sort of 
cowl or hood ; Houlate, 1. 210, Asloan MS.; 
Bann. MS. has. awmous. V. Amyt. 

The amice w»s a sort of cowl formerly worn by the 
■nperior clergy. It was fitted to wear on the head or 
to rset on the shoulders. 

O. Fr. amU^ amU^ amiet^ an amice: from Lat. 
mmietme, 

AND, Ax, eonj. Than ; as, ** Ilk was madder 
and ither,'* i.e., each was more enraged than 
the other : so also in AUit. Rom. Alex., L 
1258. 



Airs 
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ANE^ •• Ilatei hatred, malevolence. 

Ibrir dwtik a lyt bctyda tiM king 
A fowD gruM of aiM / 

Awa J wtth hir it gaiMi 
• 0» fk; AoiM^ kftla^ malioe, ill-will : from ktBfr^ to 



ANOUBy «• HonooTy mark of honoar ; Sir 
Trisirem, L 164, S. T. S. 

ANUIOH, odv. Enoagh. Y. Aneuioh. 

ANUNDER, Anindeb, prep, and adv. 
Under, underneath, under the surface; 
Ballad, Kempy Kaye, L 35. Addit to 
Akondeb, q.y. 

ANSTERCOIP, $. Errat. in Dicr. for 
Auiiireoip, q. v. 

APNE, adj. and v. Open. Y. Apen. 



SIFy Apbefe, 9. Approval, consent 



and Daeefied thama . • . ap/?y»* 
Baicnaiidis and thair associate sold 



Y. Appseus. 

AFYNING, Apptnino, part pr. Opining^ 
diwminfe believing, supposing. 

••. . . ntladsnd 
fair that tha aaidia 
kaif na lardar inaiai lo have bereft the saidis com- 
flanaria of thair liberties." Burgh Recs. Stirling, p. 175. 

Ol Fir* ùpimer, from l^t. opÌHeui, to sappose, opine. 

ABES, Ab, adv. Before, ere; Sir Tristrem, 
L932,8.T.S. Y.AiR. 

Of plaje or he wald blinne, 
8ez haakes he yat and yal 

/NdL, L 829. 

ARE, M. Honour, grace, favour, mercy, pro- 
tection; Sir Tristrem, L 1816, S. T. S.; 
Born. Alex., L 5362. Thyn are, tliin are^ 
of or with thy favour, in or of thy mercy, 
and generally implying supplication : printed 
tìd nare in Sir Tristrem, L 2135, ed. S.T.S., 
and tkinare in older editions. Another form 
of this term is Obe, q. v. 

Tkim mrtf or thin w^ thy faroar (I beseech), is not 
■BOOBBon. ili&taiier, s. r. art^ refers to it, and 
qnotao this line of Sir Tristrem as an example. It 
ooeors m Chaaoer, C. T., L 3724, and Tyrwhitt has 
■oled and axplained the passage. 

A.-S. dir, artf glory, honour, respect, reverence; 
loaL mra^ an honour, bat Vigfusson states that the 
void lint appears in Icel. aboat the end of the thir- 
lacath eeatory ; Dan. are. 

To ABEBE, V. a. To rear, build up ; Sir 
Tristrem, L 2834, S. T. S. 

A."8» ftersji, to rear. 

To ABGH, Arch, v. n. To dread, quake or 
tremble with fear. Addit to Aroh, Arch, 
q. T. 

ABOCUAB, Arothar, «. A corr. of arairv, 
a plonghgate of land, Le., 104 acres. 



Bka€A» 



KLat 



plough of land (qua Soottoa vooatar 
f. Paroch., L 40. 
in vwious districts of Scot, th is pronounoed 
is pntb, a misreading of aroihar ; and 
is strengthened by the occurrence of 
pu S7 of same vol., under the form haroihar. 
Inim, a plonghgate : from Lat. arairum^ 



ABSOUN, Arsoune, «. For defin. in Dicr. 
snbstitnte the following: — a saddle-bow; 
alao^ a saddle* 

AUsr qveiatioa add— '* Each saddle had two arsouns, 
OBO in frsai, the other behind ; the former called the 
/mt- mrmmm^ aa in. Richard C«ar de lion, 1. 5053.*' 
BalliweU. 

O. Pr. arsM, also aiT«a«, **a little bow; boaghi; 
arek ; alas^ a svldle-bow ;" Cotgr. 

ABST, mAt. Erst, previously; Sir Tristrem, 
L 2G44, &T JS. 

A.-S. mni^ ai^arl. of mr, soon. 

ASAUT, M. Assault ; Sir Tristrem, L 1442, 
S.T.& 0.¥T.asialL 



AT, im/. 



To. 

8o dos this world, y say, 
Y wis and noucht ai wane, 
The fode ben lu oway 
That oar elders bane bene. 

air TrUirem, 1 17, aT.a 

The asaef af as the sign of the inf. mood is peculiarly 
a Northern idiom. It is common to IceL, Swed., Daia., 
àc^ aad soaio traces of it remain even in Mod. £n^, 
aa in the woid ad9=^ai do, to do. 

ATHABIST, #. Del. this entry in Dicx. 

A miiprial for dikarùl in Pinkerton's version. 

ATOUB, s. Outfit, equipment, accoutrement. 

TUa tsrm was left undefined by Jamieaon, but its 
gmsml ■rsniiig and e^m. are correctly stated in his 
aaplanatoty note : see DiCT. Regarding O. Fr. aiour, 
■Cor, see Baigay a. r. ior, 

ATTE. A contr. form of at the : ** atte riue," 
at the bank or brink ; Sir Tristrem, 1369. 
of <U <Ae is still common i j various districts 



ef SSealtowL 

ATWINNE, At^inxe, adv. In two, 
asnnder; Sir Tristrem, L 325, 2548, S.T.S. 
A.-& a, OB or in, and <irfn, from twegan, two. 

ATWIX, Atwixt, prep. Betwixt, between. 
Y* Atween, Atweesil 

AULD,#. Y.DiCT. 

This estiy most be deleted. On the anthorìty^ of 
the nasssge qnoted from Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, 
Dr. Jaasiison was misled into treating auld as a subst. ; 
bat ha had overloi>keil the Errata which makes it 
dearly aa adj. by the direction **eftir this word auld. 



Aui.D, at^. Oldest, eldest : ^ the auld son,** 
the eldest son ; Scot. Ball Child, IIL 102. 
Addit. to AuLi>, q. v. 

TUs nee ef amU ia stiU common; and similarly 
fsaaf is aaed for foumgeti i **the young son," meaning 
the issM.ist of the sons. 



AUM 
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AUMOUSi AwMOUs, €ulj. Of, for, or per- 
taininfiC to alms; ''an aumofu dish;'' Burns, 
Jolly Beggars. V. Almous, «. 

AUSTERCOIP, AusTEucop, Austeroup, 
ErsTBROOPy «• A fine similar to the Scot. 
grasèum that was formerly exacted in some 
districta of Orkney and Shetland. 

This fine was paid every third year at each renewal 
of the Uck or setting of the smaller islets. Latterly it 
was assamed to be eciaivalent to the Scot groMum; 
bat in some dintricta both hardens were sometimes 
•lacted. See Balfour's Oppresisiuns in Orkney and 
Shetland, p. 126, Mait. C. Series!, This term has been 
frequently misprinted Anstercoip, and in tbis form it 
was presented oy Jamieson. v. Dicr. Its O. Nurse 
form was eM^aetr-huip^ the fine or payment at the 
letiinff of isUnd 4an(ls : being a oomp. of Icel. ey, an 
isUodu ^etr^ a setting or letting of lanct, and ieaup, bar- 
gain or payment. 



AUTER, : An altar. V. Awter. 

To AWEDE, V. ft. To go mad, become 
insane; Sir Tristrem, L 3181» S.T. S. 
Addit. to AwEDE, q. V. 

This term was left undefined by Jamieson, bat im 
his explanatory note he sn^sted the eorrect etym^ 
and almost the eorrect meanmg. 

A.-S. awèdam^ to be mad, to go or wax mad : froia 
wèdan^ to rare, to be mad.. 

To AWINNE, V. a. To attain, amVe at; 
Sir Tristrem, 1. 2060, S. T. S. V. Win. 

To AWREKE, v. a. To avenge, pret, 

awraie^ Sir Tristrem, . I. 3337 ; part, pt.^ 

atoreketij Ibid., I. 2446, S. T. S. 

A.-S. loreoan, to wreak, revenge; pret. torcse, pnri^ 
pt. wrecen: Dutch wreiem. 



B. 



To BAy Baa, Bat, r. n. 1. To utter a low 
continaous sound like the cry of a sheep : 
** Him preach I he can only baa,** Also, to 
sound, resound; as, ^^The waves came 
baaing in.'* 

2. To hooty mock, howl at. 

Of grace or manners they are void : 
Wot wu the bill amang the kye. 
They tea at us as we gang by. 

An Ayrtkirt BhyiM. 

Sau bird will tey at my oeike. 

ifoM^*, L 66, Asloan MS. 

These are merely imitative words, and different from 
oay, to bark. 

BAIOE, «. A badge, token, livery; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, Fol. 135, b. 

BAIL, Baille, «. A farm house, farm ; or, 
as formerly called, a farm-town. 

"On the old system," a quarter davach [of land] was 
reckoned a sufficient posnessinn for a gentleman, and 
this quantity was generally attached to every baUU or 
farm town.'^ Soot. Uael, li. 82. 

GaeL haìi^ a place, residence ; M'Leod and Dewar. 

BAIRDIE, 9. A loach. V. Bbardie. 

To BAKE, Baik^ v. a. To cure, preserve, 
kipper. 

"Ordines the thesaurare to cans haih thrie salmond 
lo be sent to Edinburgh." Burgh Reca. Stirling, 1618, 
p. 149. 

^ These salmon were sent by the Magistrates of Stir- 
ling as a present to th«tir three law-agents in E'lin- 
bur^h. The Glasgow Magistrates sent year by year a 
barrel of salt-herring tu w.-ioh of their Edinburgh agents. 
See a R. GU^gow, i. 365, Burgh Rec. Soc. 

A.-S. ÒAOCM, to bakCf roast ; IceL and Swed. halocu 



BANE, Bake-Came, 9. A bone-comb, a 
small fine-toothed comb made of bone, very 
necessary for family use. 

¥rhare hom nor 6aii« ne'er daur unsettle, 
Toor thick plantations. 

Bumt^ Addreu (o a L 

"flom,** Le., a hora-comb, or redding-comb. 

BANERECH,«. V. Sappl. 

To the etym. given for this term in Snppl. add— 
'*or, ^irte, etr^, a ransom, forfeit^ finl.** 

BANEFF, Bancat, 9. Banquet, feast. 

This term occurs frequently in our Bnigh and 
Trades* Records. O. Fr. banquet, a dimin. ofòaNc; a 
bench or table, which was borrowed from M. H. Ger. 

BARTISING, Bartisiiino, 9. Forms of 
bartizan^ a battlement : also called a bartùe^ 
or a bariùh; Orig. Paroch., L 59. V. 
Bartizan. 

B AS ARE!, «. Executioner, headsman, han^ 
man. 

The Ape was ha$art, and bad him sone ascend. 
And haogit him, and thus be maid aoe end. 

Henryton, The Fox Tryed, L 886L 

O. Fr. ftaifstr, 6aÌM»rr, for abaisser, oftaisMer, to 
lower, lessen ; hence, decapitate, execute. 

BASTEL-HOUSE, 9. A blockhouse; 
Orig. Paroch., L 294. Addit. to Ba9taly9, 
q.v. 

BATE, Bait, «. Strife, contention; short for 
debate. 

8a vonr fader befoir 
Held me at btut als with host and ichoir. 

Uenrgmm, Wolf and Lamb, L iX 
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To BAUCHLE, v. a. To bangle, spoiU or 
. mar a work or plan ; L. B. Stevenson, Kid- 
napped, p. 87. Addit. to BauohlEi q. v. 

BAWELL, a. V. Boal, Boul 

BEAEMEN, a. pL Carriers, bearers ; applied 
to the bearers of ensignia in a procession, to 
mason's labourers, etc. 

*'T1m Mnyibs and hemmernMii to fnnieÌM tlie Bear- 
•Ml of tiM GrBO*.** Burgh Bees. Aberdeen^ 22 M»t, 
168L 

BED, pret. A form of badej abode, encoan- 
terecL 



TbaM fèUj JohÌM oono in a jak. 
To Cnld qohair he wes feidit ; 
Abona hit bnuid mam backlar bUk. 
BuiU lUl the bera that fterf it. 

AUx, SeUCtFoemM^ P^ 29, ed. 1882. 

To BEEKy V. a. and n. To bask. V. Beik. 

BEESy Beis, Bes, Bese, v. r* Be ; used in 
the pres. ind., with a future sense, and in 
the imperat; Book of Unir. Kirk, p. 190, 
197, 199. Addit to Beis. 

Jamieaon'e explanation of this tenn ia a miatake. In 
the Northumbrian dialect beU was oaed in all the per- 
sons sing, and pL ; and it was so used in the West of 
Boot, at the beginning of this oentary. Beea, however, 
pioperÌT means '* wiU be," jost as /L-S. 6^ commonly 
means " I will be.** It oocnrs in the Allit. Bom. Alex., 
L 892; 1355. 

To BEET, Beat, v. o. 1. To bundle or put 
up in bundles ; to sort, arrange, or put up 
in order the several parts of a whole : ** to 
ÌMta web," is to prepare it for the weaver, 
hy making up the several parts into 
bundles ; part pt. 6ef, arranged, assorted. 

S. To mend, repair, improve : ** He was 
quietly beeixn his net on the green." 
Addit to Beit, q. v. 

Beetino, Beetin, Beatixg, t. Mending, 
material for mending : as, " weaver*^ beat- 
ing^ thread or varn ifor mending or repair- 
infl^ his web ; Alex. Wilson, IL 68, ed. 1876. 
Addit to Beiting, q. v. 

As need in the quotations gi^en in Dicr., heiting 
means enlarging, extension ; but, in the days of hand- 
loom-weaving the assortment of bundles which the 
weaTer carried home from the warehouse was called 
the beaiimg of his new web. When the bundles hap- 
pened to be improperly sorted, the web was said to be 
wd$bH: tee The Deacon's Day, in Whistle Binkie, i. 

S7a. 

To BEGOUK, Beoowk, v. a. To befool, 
outwit, overreach. Addit to Begouk, q. v. 

Tak the right or tak the wraqg, 
111 6190«* ye if I can. 

"Ah, bat rU htgonk yon there. Play me false, 
yon canning." E. U SteYeason, Kidnapped, 



BELCII£IR, c Eulogist, recorder, bard. 

When James IV. Tisited Tain ia 1506^ he gare 
"air s. to the harper of the bishop of Caithness, 
zxriii s. to the king's ikUMnr ia Tain, and ii s. to the 

Sure folkis be the gait." Orig. Paroch., voL iL, pt. 
., jp. 837. 
QaeL oenfeAoir, flatterer, eologist 

BELD, vrtU Housed, Le., laid to rest, 
buriecL 

Thar lois and thar lordflchipe of la lang dait, 
TbU bene cot-amoorts of eild, 
Tharin to harrald I held. 
Bot aen thai the Bros hdd: 
I wryt as I wait 

AMsfc, L 42S^ Asloan Ma 

Delete Jamieoon's note «& this term : the meaning 
which he propoeed is wide of the mark, and not eren 
snggested by the context. Besides, there are rarions 
errors in the passsge qooted in Ihcr. ; bot these are 
due to Pinkorton*s Yersion. 

BELLE, «• A mantle, cloak* 



^•f 



Hir hdU was of plonkette with birdii full banlde, 
Botonsds with bsMinteii, sad bokellede full bene 

Awtd. Arikurtf at 29. 

It occurs also in Wrìghfs Seven Sages, pp. 78, 84. 
See Hallivell. Comnars Chancer, pral. 265, where a 
semi-cope is compared to a 6elfe, from ita shape. 

BELL-WABEI, «. The Fucus vesiculosus, 
Linn. A sea-weed formerly much used in 
the manufacture of kelp : hence, also called 
Kelp-vyrack. Errat in DiCT. V. Bell^ 
Wetdi 

The defin. given in Dicr. is a mistake. The Zottera 
marina is not properly a sea*weed, but a flowering 
plant. Perhaps its common name, OroMih Wracks was 
the origin of toe mistake. 

The Bell' Wart, however, is a sea-weed, and is so 
called on account of the bells or bladders with which 
its fronds abound. 

A.-S. lodr, sea- weed ; pror. E. wort. 

To BEXGE, Benje, v. n. To cringe. V. 
Beenoe. 

BEST-MAN, t. The friend of the bridegroom 
who assists him in arranging for the wed- 
ding, directs and arranges the party at the 
ceremony, and superintends the wedding- 
feast and the rejoicings after it. 

Thia tenn is improperly defined in the Dicr. The 
bes(-fnan has nothing to do with the arrangements of 
the bride or waiting on her : these arc attended to by the 
beM'tnaid — the briae*8-maid if there is only one, or the 
chief bride's-maid if there are more than one. In Scot- 
land the friend of the bridegroom is seldom if ever 
called a bride-man or bride*s-man : at least where the 
marriage ceremonies sre after the Preaby terian fashion. 

BETTIR CHEIP, Best Cheip. V. under 
Cheip. 

BIGHT, «. . A cross, ill-natured, or trouble- 
some person : generally applied to a child or 
an a^d person ; Koxb. 

Prob. only another form of Buch : aee s. 2. 



BIL 



lawi 



BOW 



To BILEVE, BiLEUE, Btleub, v. n. To 
remain, abide ; Sir Tristrem, I. 1086: pret. 
UU/t; Ibid, L 591, Inla/t, I 387, e<L S.T.S. 

BIRD-MOUTHED, Bird-Mou'd, adj\ 
Softljr-spoken, given to speaking in a quiet 
undertone, afraid to speak out. Generally 
applied to persons who speak in a quiet 
kindly manner, or to statements so made. 
Errat. in Dict^, q. v. 

Btrd-moiUhed, lit. with ihe moiith or manner of » 
bird, ie., peepinff, soft mod low, Js altogether diffenmt 
from meaijf'fmnttMd. It refers entirely to the manner 
of epeakinff, or to the wa^'in which a statement is 
made ; and it always implies softness and kindness. 
But mealV'mouthed refers to what is said, to the words 
used, and how they are need ; and it implies a want of 
plainness or directness of speech, fear to apeak plainly 
and boldly or to tell one's mind freely. 

BIRTH, 9. Crop, produce. Addit. to Birth, 
q.T. 

Regarding the district of Garioch Leslie says "that 
yeirlie sik a birth it beiris . . . that thay cal it the 
oommonne Bam or gamel of Abirdine thair nychtbour 
eitie.'* Hist. Scot., p. 48, S.T.S. 

Alsblythoftheòifa 
That the ground bars: 

iroMla/€^ L 25, Asloon MS. 

To BITAKE, V. a. To bequeath, hand over. 
V. Betake. 

BLAWN-LAND, Blawin-Land, e. Light 
sandy land, liable to be damaged by the 
wind ; Peterkiii, Rentals of Orkney, No. 1, 
p. 80, 85. 

BLEYNT,pre<. Yielded. V. Blin, r. 

BLIND, Bltnd, part pt. Blinded, made 
blind* 

8a be sorcery Mt'iul wes he. 

Saraouf't SainU, PeUr^ I 867. 

BLINKS, 9. Short for water-blinke, the 
common name for water-chickweed : Montia 
fontanOj Linn. 

BLUID, Blude, 9. Short for bloodshed, ef- 
fusion of blood ; also, the crime or charge 
of bloodshed. Addit to Bluid, Blude, 
q. V. 

•• Chainffis thair ordinar conrt^Uy, being Fryday, to 
the Saturday for civill canssis onlye in the hour of 
cans ; and tmblances, hludU, and injuries to be judgit 
ony nther day, for bettir keiping of the Sabothv.'' 
fiargh Recs. Stirling, 1648, p. IM. 

BLYTHER, Blythar, 9. Gladdener, re- 
joicer. V. Blithe, r. 

Hail hlythar of the Baptist within [the] bowalUs 
Of Eliiebeth thi ant, sgaois natur I 

UouUUe, 1. m, Asloan Ha 

Both M3S. read "Mi" bowels : bnt this is most 
prob. a scribal error. 

" Blfthar of ihf. Baptist " is a name applied to Christ 
on acoonnt of what happened at the meetinff of Marv 
and Eliiabeth. See Luke, i 41. ^ 



BOPTE, pret. and part.pt. BuflFeted, struck; 
Barbour s Saints, Paul, L 21. V. Beff, v. 

BOGIE, 9. Lit* a bend or bender: a small 
instniment formerly used in plaiting straw ; 
Orkn. 

loel. bogi, a bow, arch, bend ; A.-S. hogti. 

BOGLE, BOOGIL, adj. Neat, small, handy : 
among coopers boggil-wark was the name 
given to the smallest sizes of vessels which 
they made. 

BooLES, BoOGiLS, 9. pi. Small wooden 
vessels of cooper-work for use in household 
or dairy work. 

" This act is declatrit to be including of boggiU and 
▼ther small cooper work, als well as great, and ordainit 
to stand vnviolable in all tym coming.** MS. Minutes 
of the CooperH of Glasgow, 11 May, 1704. 

Gael. bio*jaH, of small size, neat, elegant. 

BONDAGER,'*. One who performs bon- 
dage service, but latterly applied only to the 
female field-worker that each cottar or farm- 
tenant is bound, by the conditions of his 
tenancy, to supply to do regular field-work 
on the farm. V. Boxdagr 

'* When we lÌFed in Springfield the house-rent was 
paid by finding one shearer for the harvest . • . 
also an outfield worker, winter and summer, for the 
farmer. [This senrant], called tbe bondager, was paid 
tenpenoe per day.'* A. Somerrille*s Autobiography, 

BORDLAND, «. Land that was bound to 
supply gneH-miariere to the King or Jarl : 
it was therefore exempt from skatt; Op- 
pressions in Orkn. and Shetl., p. 125. 

loeL and Dan. bord, table, board ; food. 

BORROW, BouowE, Bouow, Borwe, #. 
Pledge, security; hence, protection, pro- 
tector: to borrowj as or for a pledge, 
security, or protection ; " with sanct Jhone 
to borrow^^ i.e., with St. John for a protec- 
tion; Lyndsay, The Drenie, L 996. V. 
under Borch. 

BOSUM, 9. Inlet, loch : applied to the sea- 
lochs on the W. of Scotland A.-S. hòsm. 

"Amang the Loch is or bo*umlt of the Sey, that 
abundantlie fluwis in al kynd of fisbe." Leslie. Hiat 
Scot., p. 40, S. T. S. 

'* . . . farther twa gret bowmt ar in the eej, 

2uhilkes we commonlie call lochia of salte water '* 
bid., p. 13. 

BOW, BowE, Bo, Bou, Bue, 9. 1. Bend, 
curvature ; bend of the arm or of the leg : 
the loin, thigh, buttocks; a limb, a leg. 
V. Beuoh. 

2. A fold, knot, bunch, as *' a bow or bou of 
ribbons.^ Addit. to Bow, *., q. v. 
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BowiT» BowD| BouiTy BuiT, parL adj. 
liade up in the form of knots or bunches ; 
ornamented with knots or bows. 

Hb fown said be of all gnidiMS, 
Bt||areit with ftvache bewti«, 
BmU with rab«nii of richtuaanes. 
And perfewit with proflperitie." 

QitfWMnd qf Oiide LadeU, Bano. MS , p. S57. 

To BOWBRAID, BOWBKEID, BOWBRED, V. a. 

To prick, pierce, or cut an animal in the 
kin, thigh, or buttocks ; part, pt bowbredii; 
part* pr* bowbreding^ useci also as a «• 

TQl oompftratÌFoly lato yetan it was % eoiniDOii prae- 
tioa amonff flethen to beat or goad an ox to madaesi 
More kiUing it: thia they called raÌMUff tht bead; 
and in spite of every effort of the roagistratee to pre- 
vwit men cmelty, the practice was p«nisted in nnder 
tfie belief that it helped to make the deah more tender. 
TIm pricking or giiading of the auimai was directed 
chiefly to the flank^ thighs, and bottocks, in onler to 
sake it most effective : hence it was called b^tebreUdmff 
er bowbredin, Le., braidUg or pricking the 6ote or 
boagh. Tho following records refer to the brutal 



**That thair be n« mottonn scoirit on the bak nor 
■n pairl thairof, nor yit Uttin doun . • . wnderth* 
pane of Yiij B.ilk fait ; and that na martea be bmobrtdU 
aor lattin doon mder the aaid pane." Burgh Reca. 
Olasffow* L 26. JBec Soc. 

**I)uaid Lyll and James Robesoan, flescbeouris, ar 
deeemit in amerohiament of court for breidimg of 
■airtia contrair to the aotis maid thairanenL" IbkL, 
LllO. 

** Anent the wrang done be the flescbeouris in 6oie- 
hndimg of flescbe, Johnne Mure, flescheoar, for him 
•elfo Mid in name and behalfe of the haill bretherin of. 
the aaid eraft» is cumin in the baillies wiU for the bom^ 
hrtdUg of fleeche contrair the actis and statutis maid 
Skairanent" Ibid., L 122. 

IbeL bògr, Swed. boa, Dan. bov, the shoulder of an 
animal ^ and IceL broadr^ a spike ; Swed. brùdd^ Dan. 

BO WALLIS, «• p^. V. ScppL. 

Delate the heading of tbis entry in Si7PPL., and sub- 
■litnte the following : — 

BO WELLS, BowALLis, $. pL Confines, in- 
terior, bounds ; Book of Univ. Kirk, p. 176. 

To BowELL, Vm a. To disembowel, em- 
balm : part. pr. boweliingj used also as a «. 

** 1610^ Maf 26. Item, to Mareoun Steward, spous 
to James In^^lu, provest, for wyne and vther expen»is 
fnmist be hir ana for bowelling of the lard of Hows- 
toun, proveet, zxxvij li. zs." Burgh Recs. Glasguw, i. 
476, Rea Soo. 

O. Fr. boel, from Lat. boteUus, dimin. of botnluM, a 
tansagt, intestine ; see Bnrguy. 

BOWEL, BowELL, 8. A bole or aperture. 

y. BOAL. 

BOWMAN, BouMAN, Booman, t. A far- 
mer or tenant who is steelbowed ; Kid- 
napped, p. 194. V. Steelbow Goods. 

Fartieulars regarding bowm/en will be found in Innee, 
Lsg. Antiq.» pw 266. 



BOWS, Bowis, s. pL Papal Bulls. 

For to live ehsUt thav vow solemnitly, 

BoL fra that thay be aÌKker of thair bmoU, 

Tnay live in hniidome and in harlotry. 

L^fuUay, TkrU EttaUÌM, L 8402. 

" My Lordii, how have ye keipit your thrie vows f " 
'* Indeid, richt weUl till I gat hame my bawa." 

Ibid., L 84ia 

BRADE, Braid, Bred, 8. 1. A spike, a 
sharp-pointed instrument like an awl, a 
goad : synon. brog. Also, a splint, splinter, 
shred : ^The stick was dung to braids.** 

2. A prick, a thrust or job with a sharp- 
pointed instrument. V. Brod, s. 

To Brade, Braid, Breid, Bred, v. o. To 
prick, pierce, job, thrust, goad ; part. pr. 
brading^ breiding^ breuing^ used also as a «. 

" Danid Lyll and James Robesoun, flescheoans, ar 
decemit in amerchiamcnt of court for brtUlintj of mair- 
tis contrair to the actis maid thairanenL*' Burgh 
Bees. Glasgow, i. 119, Bee. Soc 

Cf. IceU brydJa, to prick ; from broddr, a stingy 
priek. 

BRAIDFA*, adv. Scattered about, in dis- 
order, not in proper place or position : ^ The 
things are a* lyin braid/a\^ 

BREAK, Brek, s. A branch, offset, as in 
mining ; a sprout, offshot, as in a bulb or 
root; a band, company, division, separated 
from the main body, as ^a brek o' the 
sheep.** Addit to Break, s. 

BREIR, Breer, Brier, s. A short twig, 
spray. Addit. to Breer, q. v. 

Belelf that Lord may harhary so thy bairge, 
To make braid Britane blyth as bird on breir. 

Alas. Seoit, New Teir Gift to Q, Mary, st 2S» 

BRETAOE, $. and v. Y. Brettys. 

Oocurs in both forms in Allit. Rom. Alex., II. 1416, 
11S2. Lat. brtieehìa^ wooden towers used in assaults. 

BRIE, $. Eyebrow, brow. V. Bree. 

BRINI, Brent, Brekb, s. Breasfplate^ 
corslet; Sir Tristrem, L 3264, S.T.S. V. 

BiRNIE. 

BRONSTANE, $. V. Brunstanb. 

To BROOZLE, v. a. To bruise, crush ; part. 

pt. broozledf also used as an (uij. V. 

Broizle. 
BRONX, Brunt, s. Impetus, force ; in bronff 

in fierce contest ; Houlate, I. 492, 498» 

^•BnMt^ insultus, impetus ; " Prompt. Parv. 

BROTH, Brothe, Broe, *. Brine ; liquor 
which has been thickened or strengthened. 

*« Thomas Anderson cited, accused for drawing 
hrolhe to liis panae on the Lnnl's day, confesseil that 
he drew some three or four bucketfuU in the morning ; 
ordained to satisfie aoooidiiig to the Act.'* 
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**T1m *hr$iki* abovs menUonad wm the mII wattr 
•oatiihuwi in the reMrvoir known as the ' bncket-pnt,' 
a ttractsre ef etooework erected on the eeashora for 
the sapply of the aalt pana.'* Culroas and TulUaUan, 
L821. 

Theoe "ètwlcf-Mte** were set where they ooold be 
filed hf apring-tioee only ; and between spring-tidea 
the 8aa*water which they contained was allowed to 
•▼aporate, and oonseqaently became denser and aalter. 
In thiaetate it waa called òrolA or 6roe, and was traaa- 
lerred to the pans or boilera. 

BROUN, Bkowixi^ ffart.pt Brewn, brewed ; 
Leslie, Hist. Soot, p. 6, S.T.S. 

BRX7CKET, Bbuckit, Brughtt; adj. Y. 
Brooked. 

To BRUIE, V. a To wio, capture, take by 
force. Addit to Bruigk, q. y. 



The armies met, the tmmpet soands. 
The dandnng drums alloud did touk, 

Baith armies byding on the boonds 
Til aoe of them the feikl sould frmtib. 

Ballad, BaUU tif BaHaw, U 14flt 

BURRACH, 9. V. Bourach» 

To BUY» BiE, v. a. To buy, pay for, atone 
or suffer for, expiate. Y. Abt. Addit to 
Br, v.f q. V, 

lliinkf ye may hi|f the Joys o'er dear. 

^icni^ Tam o* SktaUtr, 

Thon slongfa my brother morgan 

At the mete fall right, 

As 1 am douhti mao, 

Hia death thou 6m< to night 

air TriHrem^ L 2329, 8LT.a 

To BYLEYE; v. fi. To remain. Y. BiUve. 
To BYTECHE, v. a. Y. Betegh. 



c. 



GACHT, Gaght, Caht, pfW. Caught, seized. 
Y. Caught. 

Cacht, Caght, Caught, «. A hold, grip: 
^ I oanna get a eaeht o't'' 

CADDO, Caddois, 9. Y. Caddes. 

Theoe teroM as used in Oris. Paroch, vol. ii., pt 1» 
TO. 166^ 161, imply some fixed and well-known qoaa- 
lity of wooQeo doth, prob. a piece or web. Thus, in 
K 166 — ** • • • ane ocaid ~ 



pw IW — ** • • • ane braid hewit caddo, and failyetng 
of ana hewit €add», ane fyne braid qahyte caddo.'* 

CALIYER, t. A culverin ; Scot BaU.. Child, 

▼ii, 116. Y. CULRIXG. 

CALYEL, Calvill, b. Forms of Cavel, 

Sv. : ''a ealvill of irne," an iron rod ; 
urgfa Seca Stirling, p. 43. 

CAPERNOITIE, adj. Add to definition in 
DiGT. : whimsical, witless. 

OABAOE, Carages, «. Y. Carritgh. 

GARENET,^. a necklace. Y. Carcat. 

He gae me a carlaul of bonnie beatb 
And bade me keep it sgane niy needs. 

ÈaUad, CotpalticlL 

'•Oaicanet A neckUoo, or bracelet." HaUiw^. 
8eo Ciaranet in Skeat*a Etym. Diet 

CASHLICK, adj. Careless, rash, regardless : 
« a caAKck feUow," South of S. 

CASMER, CASM.VR, Cassdier, $. Cashmere, 
a fine woollen cloth : also written KoMmer, 
q.T. 



CAYELS, 9. pL Pieces, bits, splinters; 
«ding to eaveh^ drive to pieces, is still 
used regarding a wooden yesseL Addit 
to Cavel, q. v. 

TIm term ocoors in the same aense in Allit. Bom. 
Alex., L 799. 

CEARN, 8. A foot-soId!er. Y. Kerne. 

CHEAT, Cheit, Chait, Chatt, v. and $. 
Contr. forms of escheatj common in Burgh 
Records ; see B. R. Lanark, 9 Nov., 1563, 
R R. Dunfermline, 9 Sept, 1536. 

Cheatrie, Cheitrie, Chettrt, s. The 
casualty of escheit; also, the revenue arising 
from said casualty ; Oppressions in Orkney, 
Gloss. 

Short for eteheairie, from O. Fr. etehet, rent, that 
which falls to one ; fonne<i from pari pt. of fScAeotr, 
derived from L. Lat excailere, to fall in with, meet. 
Y. Skeat, Etym. Diet, a. v. Eschkat. 

CUEIP, #. A booth or stall : ** ane eheip or 
pentis ;" Records of Old Dundee, p. 153. 

A.-S. eàapan, to aelL 

CHESS, 8. A jess or strap for a hawk's legs ; 
Pop. Ballads. A corr. of E. je88, 

CHICKSTANE, CuiSKiy, 8. The chitstone, 
stone-chit, stone-chatter, (Saxicola rubi- 
cola); a bird Hke the flycatcher. See 
Montagu's Oniith. Diet 

CHIVE, Cheeve, 8, A slice; Scot Ball., 
Child^ iii., 290. Commonly written aheeve. 

y. Shave, Sheeve. 
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dUaSTENTTE, CmusTENDiE, «. Christan- 
dom ; Popti Ballada 

a Wmfe braw'd a peek o' UMt, 

Aad Rob «m1 AIIad ceme to eee ; 
Ihiw UvtlMr keerto that lee Uog oight. 



CLACHT, Claoht, v. and s. Y. Clauoht. 

To CLEN^ V. a. V. Clink, ClvJkU. 

CLINKETy Clenkbtt» part. pt. Rooved 
or meted: **cUnkett work," rivet-work, 
èliiiker4Niild. V. Clink, s. 3. 

I Mf a Ifttm Pleming berge 

Off cCmtel work, bot echo it wfeht. 

iSnifNll, Bana. Iia, pi 34S, Hunt Soe. 

CUNT, «. A cliff, a hij;h steep rock, a pre- 
dpioc^ the steep side of a mountaiu. Aadit. 
to Cldit, q. T. 

TlMtanfiiaaoiiaedÌAtheS. W. of Scotland. 

GLINTED, Clintit, adj. Caught among 
tbe cliffs. 

*« CBirfHloB ft daM " ia nid of a sheep that has leaped 
«M«alsd|gsof aeliffandcaanotgetback." V. 
r Abml 

CLIPBfALABOR, «. A senseless, silly 
talker, applied to a thoughtless country 
wench* 

QmUi the wylisaahl wife: <« Tbe thing speaks wssi; 
Ov vorksn ars seaai— we hse rooth ^ meal ; 
Qif hall do as ha ears— be he man be he detl— 
Wow I well try this Aikea-dnun.'* 

Baft the wwMhes skirled : ''-He's no be hera ! 
His eUrilch look gars as swarf wi* fear ; 
Att the Mat o' aae will the house come nesr 
If thej thiak bat o' Aiken drum."— 

** Pair tiÌMmmimbùn / je hae Httle wit ; 
Ii*t oa HallowaMs now, an' the erap oat yet f " 

a' wi* a stamp o' her ftt — 
town. Aiken-drum." 
Jfickoimm, Brownie qf BledmteK 

I havo ttipmalabon^ slovonljr prattlera, 
oa BToa taa paaia^ a slightly different meaning ; 
and botli tensa are atiil in oso. 
QaoL èHft^ daeeit^ amo^ aiH/, and ìabhar, noisy» 





To CLYTH, Clt, v. a. To conceal, abstract, 
pilfer: part. pt. elyit 

fy en the telvoor that nerer wes trew» 
Iia daith wtlU can thow dM ane elowt r 
Of stowin stoosaokls baith raid and blew, 
ana haglbw aais thow bor abowt. 

amimr and TaUgtmr^ Bann. MS., p. 891 
I thasse heseik thay be nocht wraith, 

they cfytC haif parte of claith ; 

the caoss and teif the deid, 

the Mheiris that raif the skreid* 

Jbmlit Cuning, Bann. MS,, p. 905. 

OacL dcttA, t* eoneeal, hide, keep secret; M'Leod 
•iidDiawar. 

CO, «• A sea-cave. V. Cove. 

COBLE, g. A ferry-boat, ferry. Additto 
COBLB, q. y« 

**Oivaa power and eommtssion to Lowrie at Drip 
«001% t* ooUoet and receave the custome of all bestiaU 
snd other goods passing at the Drip cobU, or any other 



Coord of Forth neir thereto.** Borgh Boca. Stirling^ 
1690^^233. 

To CO*ER, CouR, V. a. To cover, conceal : 
^ to co*€r their fuds;" Bums, Jolly Beggars. 

THE COMMON GUDE, Common Quid, s. 
The general welfare or benefit of a com- 
manity ; also, the public property, funds, 
and revenues of a town or burgh. 

In tha latter aense the common gude of a town means 
tho property, whether in lands or funds, held by tha 
magistratea, and the rerenuea payable to tbem, for 
behiiol of the oommnnity ; as disttnKuished from 
property nndcr their management fur special purposes, 
ana nanally administered under statutory authority. 
Sack property can be applied only to the particular 
object s for which it was authorised ; but the common 
gmde of a borgh, which gt- neraliy consists of lauds and 
caatoms anciently conferred by royal charter, accuma* 
latiowB of bargh revenaea, or property mortiBe<l to or 
aeqnircd by funds lof the bui^h, must be kept for the 
oommnn profit of the biirgh, and expended on common 
and necessary thinga of the burgh, as the following 
Ad of Part directa. 

*' It is atatate and ordained anent the common gude 
of all oor Soveraue Lordis burrowes," that it *' bo 
observed and keiped to the common profite of the 
towaob and to be speuded in oommon and necessarie 
thingea of tho burgh, be the advise and councell of tha 
towne for tho time and deakona of craftes quhair they 
are ; aRd inonisition yeirly to be taken in the chalmer- 
laina aire at oxpensea and disposition of the samin.*' 
Act of PkrL. ISth May, 1491. 

Varioaa enactments of Pari, and regulations by tho 
Convention of Burghs have since been Pfas^d for tho 
proper application of the common gude. The statute at 
present u foroe ia Act 3, Geo. IV. cap. xci. (1822) ; 



and nnder it no part of the common gude can be sold« 
or let on lassa lor more than a year, except by pablie 
conp. 

To CONCBEDIT, v. a. To entrust, confide, 
trust 

"I thoni^t yonr Majeaty would have eoncredited 
mors to me^ nor to have commanded me to await your 
Majeaty at the door, gif ye thought it not meet to hauo 



taken men with you.^* Qowrie Conspiracies, p. 50. 
** I posted thia same Bearer to his Lordship, to whom 

{on nay eomcrtdU all your heart in that^ aa well as L** 
bid., p. 101 
Lat. concreilere, to entmat. 

To CONFIDER, v. n. To confederate, 
ally ; Leslie, Hist. Scot, p. 88, S. T. S. 

y.'CONFIDEB, adj. 

COOP, Cope, «. A small cone of yarn or 
thread: the material b wound into this 
form to facilitate the process of twining or 
weaving. Syn. spule^ q. v. 

CORONACH, 8. The band of waiters at a 
Highland funeral : comi)08ed of women 
wlio wail and chant the dirge. Addit. to 

CORANICO, q. V. 

*' Tbe old gentlewoman was carried on polea by tha 
ncareet relatives of her family, and attended by the 
eoromack composed of a multitude of old hat^s, who 
tore their hair, beat their breasts, and howled moet 
hideooaly. At the grave the orator or acnachie pro- 
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Bomioad the pMi«gyrie of the defunct, every period 
beiii<{ eonfirmed by a yell of the coronach," Smollet, 
Hamphry Clinker, Letter of Sept. 3. 

The etym. ffiven for thie term by Jamieson it a mis- 
take. It is w Gael, corrannackt lit. a howling to- 
gather : from eomA, together, and ranaich, a howl, from 
rojs to howl, cry. See M'Leod and Dewar. 

COTTRAL, 9. ▲ cottar, farm -servant, 
6eld-labourer. 

" • • . ids and thair anbtennentis, eottrallis, eer- 
▼andia, and assignayet.'* Crossraguel Charters, i. 120, 
Ayr and Wigton Arch. ColL 

This is an nnosnal word. Howerer, as there were 
•everal classes of cottars, the ones here named mav 
have been those who were farm-iervanta or fiela- 
laboarers. Named from L. Lai eotura^ a form of eul- 
tors, field-laboor. See Dacange, and for description 
of the eoUar see Innes' Leg. Antiq., p. 267. 

COUPLE, CupiLL, CuppiLL, s. A measure 
of length, extending to twelve feet : used in 
measuring building, and the area which it 
covers or encloses. Addit. to Cuppil^ q. v. 

** A piece of land or particate of the cemetery of the 
cathedral ehnrch, partly built and partly waste, ex- 
tending to the space of 106 feet, or 8 cujiill biggins in 
length, reckoning 12 feet as one cappitl bigging, and to 
the space of 6 ells in breadth.*' Ong. Paroch., vol. ii., 
pi il, pw 672. 

COVE, Co, «. A cave, sea cave ; also ap- 
plied to a narrow inlet or recess on a steep 
rocky coast 

Both terms are still common in the west of Soot. ; 
bat on the Carrick and Qalloway coasts a sea-cave is 
invariably called a eo. 

A.-S. ^a, a cell, a cave ; Icel. koJL 

COWSWORTH, KowswoRTH, a. A jpro- 
portion of odal-Iand equal to one-tenth of 
a penny-land ; also called a yowswort/i ; Op- 
pressions in Orkney, Mait. U. 

CS APOTE', 8. The toad-stone : Ghelonitis, 
a *precious stone. 

Hlr selle it was of reole bone. 
Foil Mmely was that syghte to see ! 
Stefly sett with precyoas stones. 
And oompaste all with cnpoU. 

Thomoi q/ Eraaddouni, L 24. 

O. Fr. crapaudine, "the stone Chelonitis, or the 
Toad-stone ; ■ Cotgr. From Fr. crapaud, a toad, lit. 
the creeper ; but of Germ, origin : of. IceL krjùpa, to 
cteep. 

MeeU-hoHf, also rtteie-bone, rowel bone, and royal-bone. 
See Gloss. Scot, and English Ballads, by Piof. Childs. 

CROSS-TARRIE, 9. V. Croishtarich. 
CRUE, Cru, s. a fish trap ; Orig. Paroch., 
U., ii. 612. Addit. to Crue, q. v. 

CoUoq. form and contr. of crure. 

To CRYSTE, V. n. To yaunt, bounce, brag, 
boast; part. pr. cry start, crystvi: "crackin' 
an^ eryatin by the ingle cheek." V. 
Creyst, 9. 

Lit. to raise or shew one's crest, as male biids do 
when strutting and posing before the female. A.-S. 
crmda, a crest, tuft, which, like O. Fr. create, is prob. 
from Lat. cmta, a crest 

(Sup.) O 2 



CUITIE, CUITIB-BOYN, 9. V. CUTTIE-LOTK. 

CUMLYNE!, «. A stranger ; lit an incomer ; 
Babour*s Saints, Peter, L 649. Addit. to 

CUMLIK, q. V. 



M, 



Cgmelgnge, new cnm nan or woman ; ** Prompt. 
Panr. 

CUNIAK, CuNNiAK, 9. A comer, an angle. 
West and Sonth of S. 

This is not a dimin. of emnyie, a comer, which has 
come from Lat cumems a wedge, through O. Fr. coin. 
It is of Celtic origin, fcooi Gasl. cmìna^, a corner, aa 
angle. 

To CURE, r. a. To attend to; hence, to 
work, di^ess, prepare; *^io cure land,'* to 
tiU it 

I have sn aiker of good ley-land, 

Ba, ba, ba. liUi. ba, 
Wbidi lyeth low by yon aea-strand. 

The wind hath blown my plaid awa. 

For thoQ most cmre it with thy horn, 

Ba,ba,*c., 
So thoQ mtt«t sow it with thy com. 

The windi te. 

ballad, n* El/n Knight. 1. 45. 

O. Fr. citre, attention ; from Lat cirra. 

CURROUR, Cursor, c A ranger, collector. 
Addit. to Currcr, q. y. 



" Each ward had a ranger or currour (cnrsor), who 
collected the rents and aoooonted for them to the ex- 
chequer, and who appears also to have had a general 
charge of the royal intemta within hia ward.*' Orì^. 
Paroch., i 246. 

"The office of emrmr or ranger of the ward of 
Ettrick.** Ibid., i. 263. 

CURSELL,*. V. PiCT. 

Delete the entry under this heading in DiCT. 

Cursell is a misreading of TurmU, a fonn of Truaaell^ 
the npper die used in stamping money. The etym. 
auggested for cmrweU is also a ndstake. V. under 
Truaaeil, 

CUTE, 9. A small Danish coin worth about 
one-twelfth of a penny, and similar to the 
O. Scot, doii; Alex. Scott*s Poems,* pp. 11^ 
83, ed. 1882 ; Lyndsay, Sq. Meldrum, L 
294. Addit. to Cute, q. v. 

Only the secondary meaning is given in DiCT., and 
both etymology and explanation are wrong. See note 
under Qnytt, 

O. Dan. X-ritf, Mod. Dan. Artd, a small coin, one-third 
of a Dan. shilling, or about one-twelfth of an Eng. 
penny. 

CtJTTEL, 9. A measarin<; rod of the length 
of a Scotch ell, used in Shetland ; an ell. 

*'The eutteil, quhilk is thair mesour or elwand, 

auhair with thai mett thair dayth callit WadmelL** 
oppressions in Orkney, p. IS. 

The cuttel was the fundamental unit of lenji(th and 
valuation in Shethmd. A cnitflot wadmel looi^ bore a 
standard valae of 6d Scots : 6 cuUcU being ec^ual to a 
urt or ounce of Yaluation ; 20 cutteU equal to a sh«ep ; 
and six score or a long hundred, to an ox. The value 
of the euitel was raised to 2 shillings by Earl Robcrct. 
See Gloss. Oppressions in Orkney. 

CYPRESS, 9. Crape, ganze. V. Sipers. 
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To DANDEB, Danker, v. n. To make a 
load rattling or reverberating sound : part. 
pr* dandering^ dandring^ dannering, used also 
as an adj., as in ^the danderin drum/' A 
weakened form of Dunner, q. v. 

Tb* wmiet tMi, tiM trampet Miindi, 
TIm dandrimg dmins alloiid did toak. 

JBaUmd, BattU </ Bartaw, 1. 188. 

Dandeb, Danner, m. a loud rattling or re- 
verberating sound ; also, a stroke or blow 
that produces such a sound. 

DASSy #. A ledge on a precipice. Addit. 
to Dabs, q. v. 

A sheep is Mid to be "dinted on a data," when* 
bftTiDg Iflkped down upon a letlge alter f raeh herbage, 
it eaanot get back. 

DAYACH, Dayoch, «. An extent of land 
fit to be worked by four ploughs, and hence 
equal to 416 acres; Scot. Gael., 11., 80; 
Innesy Leg: Antiq., p. 273. V. under 
Dawache. 

DED-THRAWYNO, s. Death-struggle, 
agonv of death; Douglas, III., 343, 18, 
SmalL V. Dede-Thraw. 

To DEFAR, v. a. and n. To submit, with- 
draw; Bann. MS., p. 410, Hunt. Sec. 
AddiL to Defeb, q. ir. 

To DEFEND, v. a. To prohibit, forbid. 
Addit to Defend, q. v. 

Srae Id^fatd and forbiddis everr wlcbt, 
na^ can nocht spell thair Pater Noster ricbt, 
For tiU comet or yit amend Vinnrle, 
Or tbe tranilatar blame ia bis Tvigar stria 

IhugUu, Virffil, FroL, Bk. L 

It i» wed in the nine eenee by Sbakcepeare in Rich. 
IIL,iti.7. 

To DEIS, Dais, v. a To desk, fit with a 
desk ; to endosoi surround : to deU a form^ 
to fit it up as a pew. Y. Deis, $. 

** And the loir furmea in the Trongaitt Kirk in all 
pairtie to be deUdC Borgh Beca. Glasgow. 1625, i 
MSbfiea Soo. 

To DEMEI, V. a. To judge, criticise; to 
think or speak evil of, defame; also, to sift, 
cleanse. 

Bot wist tbir folkto that Ttbir demÌMM^ 
How tbat tbeir sewis to vthir semiss, 
Tbair Tidoos wonlis aod vanitie, 
Tbeir tntling tangis tbat aU faith temiss, 
8am wald lat thair deming be. 

ihimkar, Alunng Aiione, I. 86. 



Demar, Demer, s. Judge, critic; censor, 
evil-speaker, defamer; Ibid., 1.42. 



Deming, Demtng, «• 1. Judgment, opinion, 
evil -speaking, defamation. Addit. to 
[Deaiyno], q. V. 

Fnir thocbt I be i^e crownit king, 
Yit sail I not eschew deming: 
Sam callis me gnid, sod seyis I lie. 
Bam cravis of God to eml my ring, 
So sell I not rndemit be. 

2. Dust, rubbish, refuse : *' the deming of 
coals,** the sif tings or refuse of coal; Records 
of Old Dundee, p. 107. 

DEKFT, adj. Determined, stolid, dogged. 
V. Dbrp. 

Bat with eae beil/ beart both doft and derft, 

DETESTIVE, Detestine, adj. Detestable, 
to be detested, pernicious, obnoxious ; also, 
despiteful, contemptuous. 

Than said Vesta, that did Scriptoar deaioe 
Of the EaangeH, and the law positiue. 
It did sospeiiU, and haldis as detettitte. 

JioUand, CouHqfVtnUM, Ul 369, a.T.a 

In order to euit hie rhymee the eame poet adopts the 
fonn deiesUnt, 

, . . bot bad me sone pas bine 
Vato the nine nobiUis of ezoellence, 
Qahair I gat not be ansueir dtteatine, 

Ihid., U. 975L 

In the S. T. S. version these lines (and many others) 
are incorrectly panctuated, whereby the sense ia 
spoiled ; bnt with the setting here given the meaning 
ie clear enough. 

In the Gloss, dettitìne is rendered ^definiU^* which is 
oertainly a mistake. 

O. Fr. ddeUer^ to detest, loathe ; Lat. deUaeari, to 
execrate. 

To DIFFER, V. n. To disagree, dispute, 
contend, quarrel. Addit. to Differ, q. r. 

Difference, Differ, 9. Dispute, conten- 
tion, quarrel: "They had an angry differ 
about their father's siller." Addit. to Dif- 
ferance, q. y. 

To DISCURE, V. a. To discourse of : hence, 
to relate, tell, discover, reveal. Addit. to 
DiscURE, q. y. 

Beware qnhome to thy counsale thow dUeure, 
Ffor trewth Uwellis nocht sy for that trawth appeiris : 
Put not thyne honour into aventeore ; 
Ane fireind may be thy fo as fortoun steiria 

Dunbar t To dwell in Court, I 0. 

DISTRIBIT, DiSTRUBiT, part pt. Distri- 
buted, apportioned. 

These forms represent the common pron. of dintrih' 
uted; and the following passage shows that it was 
prevalent in the middle of the sixteenth centur>'. 

" . • . and wyll gyf na parte of thair I enefice 
for the anstentatioun of pare peple within tbair 
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pATjiohjng. For donbtles thay ftr bot dUpensatoaris 
or •feowmriM of the tanic, to be dùirubU to thaim lelf 
n Imr M thai myster to thair boneat Mutentatioan, and 
tàm to the pore peple of thair awin peirochjrne in 
■poeiallt ana in reparatioan of thair qaeir qnhen it 
Bodia.** Abpw HanulUm's Catechisna, fol. 50a. 
"^' word was overiooked by Jamieaoo, and it does 



not appear in the rery full and careful Glon. of 



Preef ed. of Hamilton. 



DOCE-M AILL, s. Harbour does, anchorage ; 
Orig. Paroch., IL pt. 2, p. 638. 

DOFTy adj. Stupid, senselesai Y. Dofart. 

Bat with aae heitr hert both do/t and derft 
They aye begin where that their lalheri left. 

DOLEy Dale, Dcjle, «. Service, portion, 
pieoe, lump, quantity* Addit. to Dail and 
i)00L» q. y« 

In the West and Sonth of Sootland dalt^ or daiU i* 
freoaently need with the meaning qoantity, amount, as 
in ** There's a dalt o' confused feedin in a sheep's head. " 

A.-d. ddi^ Tariant of ddel, a shara^ portion : M. £. 
doU, dale. 

Dollop, Doolup, D ullip, «. A large piece, 
portion, or service ; '* a dawd o* scone and a 
doUopo* cheese;** also, a quantity, number, 
collection, assortment; *^ Theresa tiie hail 
dttlUp or doUgp to you.** 

Perhaps doilop is a eorr. of dottodt, dimin. of dole, 
nsed in the l«Me, ^neral, and sometimee opposite 
senses in which dimins. are need : for imitance, tas$ocl: 
or lastk seldom means a little lass, and sometimes 
means a biggish one, as in the expression, "a lamp o' a 
IsMedfc," or "a lamp o' a laneie. 

In the sense of number, collection, asaortment, how- 
•rer, the term appears to have got mixed np with 
QaeL dtaiam^ collection, gathering, gleanings. 

DONE, Don, parL-pL This auxiliary, when 
followed by a vb. in the inf^ forms an in- 
tensive part. pt. of that vb. ; thus, ^ He has 
don§ settle," he has settled; lit, he has 
caused to be settled. 

As hs hea plainlie done declair hioiaelL 
As thoa may raid in his halie EvangriL 

Ljfndtay, Thrit E$iaùii,l 35SL 
This FsrUameat, richt aa, hea dome eonclade. 

AmI.,L8989. 

DORMOND, «. A joist: '^dormonds and 
ribbs,** i.e., joists and couples ; Kecords of 
Old Dundee, p. 161. f>f] 

lit. a aleeper : Fr. dormant, part pr. of darmir, to 
sleep ; cL L. Lat dormiior, a large beam or sleeper, 
from Lat aormire. 

DORP.DoRPE, Drope, 9. A village: another 
form is thorp. 

*« This trie, in testimonie heirof, to the kirke of the 
nyebtboar dorpe was brocht, and thair laid rpe, and 
evin to his tyme, he affirmes, hes bene ketpit" Lealie's 
Hiat. Soot, p. 61. aT.a 

y^eatea; quha may to the bd peple betneoe dorpe 
and dorpe, and tonne and tonne, miniater the bliat 
Baerament" Ibid., p. 106. 



The form drope ocoura in Bann. MS., p. 86S, Hunt 
Soo. 
Da. dorp, a hamlet ; A.-S. tkorp, Sw. and Dan. torp, 

DOT-AND-GO-ONE. V.Dict. 

Thia expreaaion is a record of the M method of 
teaching and working arithmetic in oar parish achoola. 
Fifty yeara ago it waa in common nae m oountry dis- 
tricts of the North of Scotland. Doi, i.e., put down 
the mark or figure, and go one, Lo., and carry one. Ita 
application to unequal motion is therefore apt and ez« 
preaaire. 

DOUD, Dude, Duid, Dwid, Dun. Do it : 
*'But he canna duitj* 

The Bann. MS. here reada dwid, in the primary text, 
and doud in the duplex. See Bann. SiS., p. 13S, 
Hunt. Soc. Tbeae forms represent pron. which are 
still common. 

*' Art thow contrite and aorie in thy aprait 
For thy traapas T " " No, Schir. I can nocht dude." 
Henrymn, Tke TotFe Con/eaionn, 1. 86. 

Thow mon he bureit in thy hade. 
Thy windinscheit in nocht in weir, 

Thy airis ar of eild to dnid ; 
Do for thy aelf quhill thow art heir. 

Dnnbar, Do for thy id/, L S5, ed. Laing. 

DOUGHTY, Duohtie, odj. Valiant, 
brave; noble, great; powerful, strong; 
Ajax' Speech, st 1. V. DoucHTY. 

DouoHTELT, adv. Valiantly, Barbour, xv. 
319, ed. Hart. V. Douchtelt. 

A.-S. dohiig, dyhtig, Yaliant 

DOUTH, DoUTUE, 8. The nobility, nobles, 
knights ; also, a noble family, race ; Gaw. 
and Alex. Bomances. 

A.-S. duguth, excellence; also, the nobility, noble 
band of men. 

DEAUNT, r. and «• V. Drant. 

Draunting, Druxtixo, adj. Whining, com- 
plaining, grumbling. 

But iMt yon think I am nndvU, 

To plsgue you with this draunting drireL 

Bwrm, Poem on L}/e, at SL 

DEAIOIE, 9. V. Dreoy. 

DBAVE on, preU Passed away. V. Drw€ 
on. 

To DRAW on, r. n. To draw near; as, 
**The time 's drawin om" 

To DRIVE of or af, v. a. To put away, 
banish, defer; Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, 
fol. 110b. 

To Drive on, v. n. To pass away, pass 
rapidly ; pret. drove, drove. 

The nigbt drave on wi' sangs and clatter. 
And ay the ale was growing better. 

Bums, Tom o* Shanier, 

DUGHTIE, orf;. Valiant. V. DoucHir. 
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DUID, DwiD, Dude, Duit. Do it. V. 

DUIJi^t. A goal v. DuLE. 

To DUNCH, V. ff. To strike, knock, thump, 
daitliy crash: ^The boat dunehed on the 
mLT Addit to Dunch, q. v. 

DoHOB, «• A smart blow, a crash, shock. 

** It p.e. tii« ship] •track the reef with inch • dimek 
m thiew OS ftll flat on the deck.** fi. L. SteTenaon, 

KaMippeii, pc iia. 

DUNO, part pi. Driven, beaten, battered. 
knoeked about, as, ^^dung to bits;" also 
wed as a pret. in all the senses of Dmo, 
f. T. Addit. to DuNO, q. v. 

DYSIN6, s. Dicing, gambling: <^ carting 
and during '^ Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, 
foLaCa. 

DTVOUB, Dttor, Divob, $. EviWoer, 
ne'er-do-wen, blackguard; Alex. Wilson, 
Watty and Meg. Addit to Dyyoub, q. r. 



The tem ie stiU to used in the West of 8., and 
withoat the slightest reference to bankraptcy : indeed, 
it has now almost lost that meaning. 

It is besides frequently used as an adj., as in the 
phrase "a dUvor loon :'* and in the foUowing passage 
by Qalt it is so used. 

" A soraer, an incomer from the east country, that 
hang about the change-house as a cfieor hostler, *.bat 
would rather ^ane a day's journey in the dark than 
turn a spade in daylight, came to him as he stood in 
the door, and went in with him to see the sport." 
Annals of the Parish, ch. 19. 

Dyvoub Habit, Dyvour's HABrr, 8. The 
dress or badge of a bankrupt, a yellow 
cap. V. Dyvour. 

A Debtor who granted to his creditors a disposition 
upon a cesaiobononim, when set at liberty required, if 
hu creditors insisted upon it, to wear for the future a^ 
mtfticular habit appropriated by custom to dyvours or 
bankrupts. This was a yellow cap. See Act of 
Sederunt, 17 May, 1606. 

Bjr Act of Parliament, 1696, ch. 6^ dyvours were 
prohibited from dispensing with KahU unless they 

f roved that bankruptcy wan owing to misfortune. In 
813, however, Lord Meadowbank declared that "con- 
demnation to the iljfvour*$ habU is now undoubtedly 
done away." 



E. 



BALD, Ealdins, Ealins. Y. under Eild. 

SASTLAND, Estland, s. and adj. The 
Baltic coantries; from the Baltic; Haly- 
borton'ii Ledger, pref . p. 83, 107 ; Tucker's 
p. 44 ; B. Recs. Stirling, see Gloss. 
Addit. to Eastland, q. v. 

EELINSy Eauns, adj. and s. Y. EiLoms. 

ELDIN, a. Fire; burning coals, called 
- imdlùffff or Kndling^oal; also, lightning. 
Addit. to Eldhc, q. v. 

** Wfljem Stnyquhen former in Aberdeen sittane in 
kin kowiss the leyf t beaud full of ddin, fell on him and 
kodensrtit the zi. day of aug* the year of god 1578 
mns.'* Keg. of Births, Deaths, &c., Aberdeen, 1568 

toisaa. 

ENDED, Endit, prtt. and part. pr. Forms 

of amdedy breathed ; Leslie, Hist Scot., p. 

»9, a T. S. V. Atnd. 
ENDER, Endre, Endres, adj. Past, gone- 

bj: ehder^ay^ endree^^jj past day, other 

&j ; Scot Ball., Child, I. 98. 
ImL mir^ past, in time past^ formerly. 



EBDLIK, Erdelik, adj. V. Erdly. 

To ERM, Eakm, Irm, v. n. To whine, com- 
plain. V. YlRM. 

A.-S. earm, miserable ; tarmian, to grieve : M. E. 
crnieii. By Yowel-change of ta to y, the A.-S. yrman^ 
to griere was formed, from which the words irm and 
yirm have come, and also the corruptions yem and 
ytm. See Skeat's Etym. Diet, under Itamn 

To ESCHEW, V. a. and n. To issue, let out, 
go out : a form of issue. V. Eschat, «., 
and IscH, v. 

" He opened the Door thereof to tèchtw himself, and 
to letjiis Majesty's servants in." Gowrie Conspiracies, 
p. 63. 

EVANGELL, Ewaxoell, Vanoell, Wan- 
GELL, Vangile, 8, The gospel, the Gos- 
pels, the New Testament. 

EYSTERCOP, EiSTERCOWP, 8. An ancient 
land-burden in Orkney and Shetland. V. 
Austercoip. 
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To FA', V. a. 1. To get, obtain, suffer, en- 
dure* 

TkiOTgli mbfoitane 1m hmppen'd to ib*. man. 

aUrifmuir, Uogg\ JaednU Jleliet, U. 1. 

2. To attempt, accomplish ; to strive to do or 
to obtain ; as^ ** Ye canna, and ye needna 
/a* that." 

Addil Id Faw, q. ▼. 

Fa', #• Stoiy or complaint of what has be- 
fallen one. Addit. to Faw, q. v. ^ 

Now isBa that Lady MaUry 

' Thai Btakea lie a dolera'/>*« 

BvehtuC* BaOads, U. 2S8L 

F AID, Fadb, $. Feud, auarrel ; Leslie, Hist 
Scot, p. 92, 33, S. T. S. V. Faid, v. 

{hufL/tud, aTcnion, diapleatare. 

FAILRATII,#. Y.Fuilrath. 

To FAILYE, Faltie, Falte, v. n* To fail 
in dnij, fault, do wrong. Addit to Failye, 

FAI.TE. 

"... and the contraTeneria ala oft aa thai/i/yie 
aall paj the penaltiea foiraaidia." Burgh Beca. Stir- 



UwL p. 133. 
The 



term ooenra frequently in our Burgh Becorda ia 



FAILYIE, 9. A form of Fultie, q. v.; 
Bnrgh Recs. Stirling, p. 133. 

FALCAOEy «. Cutting, mowing; the right 
of cutting grass in wood or meadow ; Orig. 
Paroch., I 375. 

L> Lai /BUe&ffHtm, the right of cutting in wood or 
;rr»/amehaffe. From Lat. /a2x,/a/cM, a aickle. 



FA'N, jMirt pi. Fallen. 

Fa'n /ra the gkd. All in disorder, like prej 
dropped by a hawk: applied to a slovenly 
dressed female ; *' There s our Jennie as she 
had /a*n frae the gled." 

¥A*v/ra the lift. Fallen from the sky; ap- 
plied to unexpected, sudden, or startling 
events, and generally used as an adv. 

ToFARK,v.n. Y. Ferk. 

FASI ANE!, Fasane, «. A pheasant ; Leslie, 
llUi. Scot, p. 39, S. T. S. M. E. feaaun. 

OL Fr. /askMf a pheaaant : from Lat. phasiana, a 
pheasant. It waa lo named because it was brought 
tnm the rirer Phaaia in Colchia^ 

FATOUR, Fatoube, *• A deceiver. 

Bnht so the /afoMiv, the fal^ theif, I say, 
wnh saete tmonn oft wynoith thus bis pny. 

Ihe Kingit quair^ at IdS, ed. Bkeat. 



gjhhaM tends fttOor ; hat the correct word w/aUure, 
■a m Skeal'a ed. All the other editions have the nis- 
f ssa ti n g a al s wrg. 

O. fr. /uiUor, from Lat. faetoncm, a doer, maker, 
ageal Hence it took np the aense of pretender, im- 
r. Spelt /a^tfour in P. Plowman. V. Qlosa. 



FAULCON, Faucon, s. A falcon, hawk; 
Halybnrton'a Ledger, p. 313. 

FAUTOR, #. Agent, promoter, partisan. 

**Smidi7 practicea and devioea in hand by the queen 
el Se0tla' /batforv and ministers here." Sir H. Kocria 
leQMen Eliabeth, Paris, 30 Sept., 1570, Preface to 
Nan*a Memoriala «f the Beign of Mary Stewart, p. 



O. F^. fmieur, '*A Csutor, fanourer, furtherer, 
helpSr;" Co^. Lat yaalor, from/arerf. 

FEE, 8. Wild animals, as deer, &c. ; Scot 
Ball, Child, L 100, 107. Addit to Fe, q. v. 

FEIDELANDS, #. pL Rich pastures on 
which cattle are fed both winter and sum- 
mer; Hibbert's Shetland, p. 507. 

A eompoand of yèeiy, abounding in food. 

FERMABILL, Febhe^vbill, adj. Able to 
be dosed, capable of being shut in. Y. 
Fbrmb, 9. 

"fbr making of the mXL/trmeabUl in tyme comeia^ 
lor pi e e en ttng of danger th»t misht happen to young 
hnima lÌTÌng near by this aamyne.'^ Cuirass and Tuliie- 
aUan. i. «17. 

To FERK, Faek, v. n. To start, proceed, 
march; Allit Rom. Alex., L 926, 545. 

A-& /ercMM, to aaaiat» help^ support 

To FICHE, FiscnE, Fysche, v. a. To set, 
fix, fix upon, adduce, invent; part, pa., 
Jiekj^Jl$ekU^fy»ehU^ Barbour, xx. 178. 

'*Sn and a man mycht haif lauchfnlly luffit his nycht* 
honria wyfe, he mycht %JitchU ane cause to hie wife, to 
pvt hir away,** i.e., he might have fixed, fastened, or 
uvented a canee againat her; Abp. Hamilton's Ckte- 
^iam, fbl. 72; b. 

Jamieaoa gaYe only the form fichft from Barbour, 
Edin. MS. The Camb. MS. haa fytchit ; and the third 
tona,JUckUf m ahown in the above extract from Abp. 
HamiltM. 



FIDDLE, #• To find a fiddle^ to come upon 
•omeihiog veiy amusing. Addit. to Fiddle, 
q.T. 

This expseesion ia now generally applied to s person 
who is •xtraordioarily merry without apparent cause. 

FI>f, #• A cape, headland ; lit end. Addit 

toFTHB. 

It'.4 even ower by Aberdonr, 

Thers's moay a cfaig aad^. 
And vender Um Sir Patrick tfpeoa, 

Wr moay a guid lord's son. 
JbUotf, iSir Bmirick ^tnM^ ChiXd^ ia, S42. 
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To FINYI£, V. a. To feigni pretend, imitate. 

** Hiay ènm% Um pny now on thU tyd now on thiit 
■fd of Um nnor : Mid beyonde the water thay finyie a 
dwldo paange^ tiial in treding of the fato_tbav may bo 

~^, 8. 



dooatnòd." ^Leslie, Hiat. Soot, p. 21, S. T. 

Ol IV. /emdr€^ to faahion, feign ; from Lat /ingeret 
lomiJce^ faahioa. 

FrmE, adj. Kimble, aple ; able to use the 
feet well and nimbly* Errat. in Dicr. 

Delete both defia. and note given under thia heading 
fai DiCT. : they are miatakea. Indeed, the whole entry 
■lav be deleted, aa the term ia previoaaW explained 
nader Frr, a foot. It ia not prononnoed /eetie, but 
/UU: aa in the/llie4BJi* of Barna. 

FLAN, «• A small plate or piece of metal 
from which a coin is made. Y. under 
TruMselL 

O. Fr. A<uUf ** a planebet, or plftte of mettall readle 
to be atamped on, or ooyned ;" Cotgr. 

FLEIKWANDS, #. Same as Flaik-Stand, 
q. T. ; Bargh Bees. Glasgow, U. 424, Bee. 
Soc 

FLEIS, Fleish, #• Fleece ; a sheep. 

five hoadred^lait now in aae flolc 

Wcmmg qfJock tmd Jenny, 

mtk repreoenta tho mlgar pron. etill in use ; and 
il may bo remarked that ahepheraa etill talk of, and sum 
tiioir ibcka, aa ao many iCni or Jietih, A.-S. jiifs, a 
fleooe; Da. vUef^ Qerm.>lieef. 



FLIEDLIE, adv. In fear, timorously, shyly; 
Leslie, Hist Scot, p. 25, S. T. S. V. 
Flbit. 

To FLIEEEK, v. n. To flap about, flutter, 
quiyer, struggle like one in agony ; part pr. 
fiikhrrand. 

Dona dnsehit the heist deid on the land gan ly, 
Bprewlaad and JfifteeraNil in the deid thrawisL 

Ikmglai, ed. Smail, ÌL 252, 25. 

Thia ia a freq. form dJIkk^JUk, weakened from/oeX', 

Jhkf to hang looeely; M. £L /iakken, to flap abont 

F^rem the base /be- of A.-S. Hae-cr, flying roving; 

loeL/oifcAa, to roTo;/à£a, to flap. V. Skeat, Etym. 

Diet., a. ▼. 



FOCH, FosH, preL Fetched. Y. Foieh. 

FOTCH, FocH, FosH, FuiSH, /wt Fetched. 
V. FusH* 

FOOT-PACK, M. A pedlar^s pack ; Priests 
of Peebles. 

FORE- AGAINST, Forgainst, Fore- 
AoAms, FoRAOANES, For-Oaixs, For- 
OANE8,/>rep. Directly opposite; Becords of 
Old Dandee, p. 153 ; Leslie, Hist. Scot., p. 
87, S. T. S. Sjnon., fare^nent. Addit. to 

FOREOAINST, q. T. 

FORINSEC, adj. Foreign ; /orinaec service^ 
foreign service, ^r service abroad : also, ex- 
traorainaiy. 



A grant of William, Earl of Rosa, in 1360. ie for 
*' jrearly paynMat of a penny of silver in name of blench 
fenne, m lien of every other service except the /on'iMfc 
service of the king when reqnired." Orig. Paroch, vol. 
2.pt.«,pi408. , . ^. 

The tcni is thna explained by Cosmo Innea in bia 
Legal Anti^ities, pi 62: **SmUium /orinaecum or 
Seitikmnim — aervici without or within Scotland, cor- 
responded to the old Saxon utwer and inwer," 

It alao scant tbo payment of extraordinary ud, aa 
oppoied to the common and ordinary duties within the 
loid'a cotttt. See Kennet*s Gloss., and Cowel. 



FORK, «. A prong, a gibbet, gallows. 

"GKf eny of tbir be oonuicte of falshet, lat him end 
hie lyf vpon ane fork, and kastne by vnyerdet." Lee- 
Ue, Hist. Seat, p. 121. S. T. S. 

O. r^. /barcAe, a fork, prong, gibbet 

To FORTUNE, v. n. To happen, befal; 
Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 40b. Addit. 

to FOBXOUK, q. V. 

FOUD, FowD, #. President, justiciar, cap- 
tain, or chief of a company during a voyage 
or ezcursioD. Addit. to Foud, q. v. 

'* All ■W Tff»>*«<i«* passand to thair woyajges forth of 
Sootland to ony forane cnntrie, at the electioun of thair 
fimd or justidar, in thair wayagea furth and hame, the 
/owd and hie derk that vayage sail be ansuirabilt to 
the aaid box [Le., the poor-box of the merchants] of all 
nnlawia and eoovictionia of merchandis for swering, 
Vwntug , or tacking the Lordis name in waine, all uu- 
lawia incarrit be the saidis merchandis for pleving, 
miaperaoBÌBg; ininrring, or bludevict, betuixt merchaiid 
and merehand in thair saidis wayages ather be land or 
be aey, the alosees coUectit ilk day or ilk secund or 
thiid day m the soy efter Goddis service and ordinar 
pnmris m the monimg, all sowmes of money promesit, 
and oonditionea to the pure, in tymes of distres and 
atome of wether, in perell and danger of thair ly vis, be 
the merchandia ; everie merchand or aa mony of ane 
aehippn ■w wffc—Ml'* as waschis thair heidis in France, 
Flanmis^ Daaskin, or uther cuntries, to gif and collect 
to the said box to the honour of God and thair pare and 
nedie bnttMcae, and to thair vyffis and baimia left in 
ponertie and distres." Buigh Recs. Aberdeen, 1600, 
ur215,Sp.C. 

To FRAK, V. n. To burst, break, rush or 
pass qaiddy over. Li. Lat. fractare. 

Ihaa qnho sail wirk for warldis wrak, 
Qahen tode end fvre sail our it /ml', 
And tnlj frnster leild and fure 
With tempest kene and hlddooss crak f 

Daaòor, QuAoane to Sail I Complene, 1. 77. 

To FRESE, Fkeslb, v. a. To undo, unbend, 

slack, as **to/r«w a bow;** to furl, as "to 

ymtf a saO ; ** to nntwine, untwist, as *^ to 

/refle oat a cord.** 

O. Fr. Aesfer, •• to f urie, to slacken or undo ; " Cotgr. 

FRUG, Fruooe, *. A loose upper or over- 
coat, a chrak or mantle of coarse cloth : also 
a coveriet, rug, or other covering. V. Frog. 

The pve Cottar lykand to die — 
And fees twa ky. bat ony ma. 
The Vickar muAt hoif ane of thay. 
With 



the my/rugge that covers the bed, 
wit the wyfe be parelie cletL 

Lindsay, Thru EstaUis, L 2731. 
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Fruggt hero «TÌdenU7 iMaot the wife's gray cloak, 
which was alao need as a coverlet bjr night : the poet 
thus indicates the poverty of the family. 

O. Fr./roc, from Lat /roeut, a monk's frock : hence 
any loose npper garment or eorering. 

FUFFY, adj. Short tempered, huffy. V. 
FuiT. 

FUFFIL Y, adv. Huffily ; acomf uUy. 

FUILRATH, Failrath, #. Court of blood- 
wJtSy i.e.| ufiUs or penalties for shedding 
blood ; also, right to hold such courts ; Celtic 
Scotland, III. 217. 

*'Earl Malcolm granted the lands ...» with 
coart of bloodwits, which is called in- Scotch faUrath. 
Ong. Paroch.-» L 35. 

Gael. fuU^ blood, family-* tribe, and ràith^ appeal, 
nmpire. 

FUISH, FosH, pret. Fetched. V. Fotch^ 
Fush. 



FULLE, adj. Foul, base, shameful: ««a 
fulU deid, a foul death. V. FlTLYlE. 

FULLEUE, adv. Foully, shamcf ally. 

Ane eroos that was iiaith lam and lang^ 

To heir thai gaif that bliasit Lord ; 
Brn/mUHU. as theif to hang; 
llial harltt aim ftirth with nip and conio; 

Dvaeer, TU Pasnouti ofChriat^ L*61. 

A.-S./1U, fbnl; UA.fiU^ Sw./ul, Dan./iM<: 

FUR, 9. A furrow. To hold the fur, to 
keep in the furrow, to plough straight. 
Adoit. to FlTR, q. ▼. 

Oif that he [the bUhop] comoiis not in at the door, 
Goddis plourii may never A«i£(/ Mtf/ur. . 

- . - PfietUiifPedUi. 

That iSk the trae work of the Church can never pros- 
per nnder a false bishcf^. 

FURE, prei. Fared, fed ; A..S. foron, pt. pL 
of^mn. 

And of thair merry cheer what make I mair, 
Thay/arv at well at any folk might fare. 



Q 



GABART, Oabbart, Oaubart, Oaubert, «. 
A gabardine : a coarse frock or upper gar* 
ment: applied also to the close-fitting 
cloak worn by travellers, which was really 
a loose greatcoat Addit. to Galbert, 
q. V. 

"Item, ane gaubari of mssat, xx s. ; item, ane hag- 
tonne of rayit clayth, zriij d." Burgh Recs. Stirling, 
1521, p. 13. 

The loose great-coat or cloak worn by the old char- 
tered beggars called "UueffowHs," was often called a 
gahari or gabardine. 

The form Galbert given by Jamieson is merely 
graphic, and does not represent the sound. The lb is 
reaby an old way of writing 66 ; and the true form of 
the word is gaboart 

Span, gabardina^ a coarse frock : an extension of 
Span, gdan, a great-coat with a hood. See Skeat*s 
Atym. Diet. s. v. Oabardine, 

GAIRDONE, *. Prob. for guerdon^ recom- 
pense, reward. 

Na grome on groand*my gavrdone may de^id. 

HttnTfMn, Aigeand lowth, st 3. 

Not defined in Digt. ; and Jamieson 's suggestion as 
to meaning is wrong. He is right, however, in reading 
grume for growine: Laing's ed. has grome. 

O. Fr. guerdon, from L. Lat widerdonum, corr. from 
O. H. Oer. ieidarldn, a recompense, lit a back-loan, 
A.-S. wUheT'ledn, 

GAIT DICHTING. Geat Dychtyng, «. 
A bnrghal tax or custom to pay for keeping 
the 8ti*eet8 clean ; also,, the proceeds or in- 
come obtained from that tax. 

Like most of the burghal taxes, this one was paid in 
kind. The person who *uidertook to keep the streets 



clean got a ladle-fnll of erery boll of grain or victuaf 
brought to the market for aale ; hence, this tax was 
also called *' Me ladle.*' But as the burgh increased in 
population this custom became more and more valuable, 
and the authorities made the mo«it of it by letting it 
annually to the highest bidder. In the larger buighs, 
indeed, it was a most important source of income, in 
Stirling, for instance, tms custom, which was let for 
£12 in the year 15*20, at the close of that century 
realized £120 ; and fifty years later it was let for twice 
that amount. But as the custom increased in value 
and importance as a source of revenue, it pressed more 
and more heavily on the merchants and dealers, and 
various attempts were made to limit its claims or to 
evade ita imposition. 

Early in the seventeenth oentuiy the spirit of opposi- 
tion to this custom was very strong in large bnrghs ; 
but the dispute was broucht to a head, and to the test 
of law, by the action of the buigess dealers in Stirling, 
who claimed exemption from the impost on the ground 
that — '* the layddell dewtie of the said burgh of Ster- 
ling, and of idf other bnrrowis of this kingdoms, other- 
wyse callit the geai dgchiyngli, gevin fra the beginyng 
to the burrowes for keipin^ of the ffeattis of the bnrghea 
cleine, is onlie extendi t aganes unfremen who presentia 
thair victuall to the mercatia of the saidis burrowes 
allanerlie and na farder." Burgh Kecs. Stirling; 1636, 
p. 176. 

The Lords of Secret Council, however, decided 
against this claim, asserted the lawfulness of the 
custom, defined its scope and extent in the following 
terms : — ** That the act foirsaid anent the customs of 
the laidill is Uuchfullie maid for the weil of the said 
burgh, and ordenis the same to ressavc executionn, 
with this iiiterpretationn, limitatioun, and restrictiona 
alwysc, that the said act aalbe exten<Ut only aeainea 
auche persoiiesinhatiitantesof thesaid Iturgh who buyes 
and bringis vituall to the said burgh and sellia the same 
oweragaine in that kynd, space, and sort as it was 
bocht ; and that the same oe nocht extendit to na 
victuate brooht in ather bi sey or land bcloogand to 
iremen for the exercese of thair avrin trodd.** 
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OANOARRIS, Gaxoers, #. pL Y. Digt. 

Dakie the entry under thia heading in Digt. 
Jamieeoa here followed Pinkerton who nma gangarrii 
lor ffomg garris. The line mne thus :— 

'* Hie ^ang gnrria nil yonr eh«lmeria aehog." And 
tiie meaning ia, "Ela trend mnkea nil yonr ehnmbera 
■hnkn." See Laing'a ed. of Dnnbar, veL u., p. 298. 

OANTAR, adj. Poverty-stricken, pauper. 

''And among the anma giTen yearly oat of the 
Hahoprick tncludea 18 holla of Tictnal and £10 paid to 
aomiar men of Nyg and Terhat*' Orig. Taroch., toL 
n. Dt. ti., 44S. 

uael. i^uiii, aearee, mean, poor ; ganntachd, gtuuUar, 
•oardty, poTerty, want 

OAUBEBT, Gaubart, s. Y. Galbert, 

Ga^arL 

OAX7D0N, #• Proix a corr. o( guidon^ a 
banaer. • 



" Item* toa dragoHU for the geuuiom,'* Invent. 
Veatmenta, &c. in 8t. Salr. ColL St. Andrews, Mait 
C. Miaa, iii. 199. 

O. Fr. ^MJefon, a banner, from Li Lai guido^ id.; but 
both are of Tent, origin, and prob. allied to Goth. 
wUoMj to watch, obeerve, A.-S. wUoh, to obaerre. Cf. 
loeL vili, a leader, signal : the primary nte of the 
banner being that of a guide or sign. See under Ouide 
io Webster and Skeat 

OEiRy i» A- green strip of land ; Recs. Old 
Dundee, p. 242. E. yore. A form of Gaib, 
B. 2| q. T. 

OIEN, GlNB, part. pL Given. V. GiB. 

OINGER-NUTS, s. pL Short for ginffer- 
bread nuts, small gingerbread-biscaits. 

OIRTHIS, GiRTHES, s. pi Rods or poles 
from which barrel-hoops are made. Addit. 
to Girth, q. v. 

Coopers still call their hoops gin% and the rods 
from which they are made giriiU. 

** If ony ontintonnsman cum to Glasgow to sell ony 
rangs, stape, stings, or qiriket, quhaireiver he hes 
tfaame ather be sea or land, and comes to ony brother 
ol eraft to sell the samyne." MS. Minute Book of the 
Coopers of Ghsgow, 14 May, 1652. 

GLECK, s. Vanity : applied to an idol. A 
form of Glaik, a pretencei image, toy : see 
a. 11 in DiCT. 

** We will not fall down and worship the dol that 
Nebnehadnessar has set up : if our God please he can 
deliTor us ; but whether be will deliver us or not, we 
will not bow down to your Qleekt.** Sermons by Mr. 
WUliam Guthrie, p. 13. 

GLYEDy adj. Squint-eyed. V. Gley*d. 

GOOD-SON, 9. V. Gim^oNE. 

GORGETT, 8. A neckerchief, cover for the 
bosom ; Scot. Ball., Child, iii. 246. 

O. Fr. gorge^ the throat : from L. Lat gorgia, id 
GOSy Ooss, 8. Short for goshawk, a falcon. 

Swill at the go$ driras on the wheelinff hare. 

.. B«ni«, Th$ arigi ^Agr, 



GOUDIE, 8. An office-bearer of an incor- 

E ration who keeps one of the keys of the 
«; also, the name of the office. Svii. 
boxmaster. 

In each of the incorporated trades of Qlaiigow there 
were two such officers ; and they were always welectod 
from the Master Court : one was chosen by the Deacon, 
the other bv the freemen of the trade. The incorpora- 
tion of Cordiners is perhaps the only one which still 
retains thia oM term ; and the following are its rules 
regarding appointments to the office. 

" One Master, to hold office for one year, shall be 
nominated and appointed by the Deacon, and be called 
the Deacon's Ooudie, or keeper of a key of the Box. 

*' A Trade's Goudie or keeper of a key of the l'*oz, 
from among the nine Masters, to hold office for one 
year." Rules and Regulations of the Incorporation of 
Cordiners in Glasgow, p. 3. 

To GOULy GowL, V. n. To howl, roar, rave, 
as the wind. E. yowl. Addit. to GoCL, q. v. 

'* When the wind goteh in the chimney, and the rain 
tirls on the roof." L. R. Stevenson, kidnapped, p. 
271. 

GOWL, V. and *. V. Goul. 

GRANDRIE, Granderie, Grandorie, s. 
A septennial court anciently held in Shet* 
land for the purpose of abating nuisances 
and punishing local abuses ; also, nuisance, 
abuse. 

** Giif na man eompleins upon swyne rating, it aucht 
not to be tane up be way of Orandtrle. Yet nevar- 
theles, the Laird, contrair the law and practik of the 
cuntrie, put it up as ane article of the Oranderie." 
Oppression in Orkney, p. 48. 

loeL grand, hurt, injury, evil-doing ; and rof, review, 
court of review, liL reversal of judgment. 

GRAYAT, Gravit, #. A woollen neck-tie 
or scarf| a cravat: tlie hemp-gravat, the 
hangman's rope. A corr. of E. cravat^ from 
Fr. eravate. 

" Tie a sreen graved roond his dccIl 
And lead him out and in. 
And the best ae servant about your houss, 
To wait young fieojie on.'* 

Ballad, Toung Benjie. 

Cravats were introduced into France in 1636. being 
worn by the Croatians, who were called Crovaies or 
Cravaie§ by the French. V. Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

GRAYIL, 8. The plant graymill or ^m- 
well, of the genus lAthospermum^ anciently 
used in the cure of gravel : hence its name. 

This plant was said to be used also in procuring 
abortion ; and in this connection it is mentioned in 
tome of our older ballads. 

O ! why pou ye the pile, Margaret, 



The pile o' the gravU green, 
For to destroy the bonny baini 
That we got us between. 

Ballad, Tamra^Lint, 

Its French name is gràmU, from which has oome the 
popular name gragmilL 

To QREATH, r. a: To prepare. V. Graith 
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GRESSINGy OERSiNOy s. Orazing^ pastur- 
ing; right to graze or pasture. 

" Th6 looh of Oarlooh with the fUhinfi^ of th« same ; 
iho foTMt, Mstarage, and grtMÌna of GlatUUor, &c.'* 
Orig. Ptoocb., voL ii., pt 2, p. 407. 

*^, • horotable iotiftment of ihair landia quhilk 
art teillable, and the ntinland to be sowniit be gemmg 

iue. aooording to their right to graze]." Burgh Reca. 
'restwiok, p. 78, ^ait C. 

GREY MEAL, Gray Meil^ s. The refuse 
and sweepings of a meal-mill) used for feed- 
ing poultry : properly, dirty meal. 

"John Braedine, in Rilbimie, waa caUed before the 
Pretbytery of Irvine in 1647 for calling hie minitter'e 
doetrinee x>iu< and Oray MtaL He waa onlained first 
to make oonfeaaion of hia fault on hia knees in presence 
of the Presbytery ; and also before his own congrega- 
tioa in the place of public repentance.*' lAtrd of 
Logui, p. 078. 



GROFFE, adj. Coarse, rough ; Leslie, Hist 
Scot, p. 94, S.T.S. Addit to Groff, q. v. 

GRULE, Grull, s. Dry peat that has to 
be worked like mortar. Addit to Grull, 
q. V. 

When peats have to be made from gmle^ " a quan- 
tity of it IS puddled in water tiU it assumes a pruper 
conaistencv, when it is formed into convenient pieces 
and spread abroad to dry.'* Laird of Logan, p. 584. 

GUEST QUARTERS, *. Board and locli^- 
ing which 6or<//anJ-hoIders were bound to 
supply to the King or Jarl when he was 
passing through the country; also, tlie 
occasional residence of the King or Jarl as 
guest of his husbondi ; Oppressions in Ork. 
and Shetl., p. 126. 



H. 



HABBIE-GOUN, «. A loose upper gar- 
ment, a monk's frock. 

Cum on, Sir Frrir, and be nocht fleyit, 
The King oar maister men be obeyit, 

Bot ye sail have na harmo : 
Oif ve wald travell frs toun to toun, 
I think this bade and halAiegoun 

WiU bald yoar wame oair wsrme. 

Lymdtay, Thrie EtUntU^ L 9636. 

Rendered ** habergeon^ coat of mail " in Gloss, to 
Laing's ed.; bat it certainly means a monk's frock or 
habit 

HAGTOUN, $. An acton. V. Hootone. 

HALFER, Haufer, IIawfar, $. One half; 
pL halferè^ haxofaris : in hal/erSf in half 
sharea 

*'The said day, the wyf of Patry Walcar grantit 
•eho had ane vonns awyne in hawfarU betniz nir and 
Ellene Crippill, qunarfore the said Elene protestit for 
iha profittia of Uie half of the said swyue." Bargh 
Reca. Aberdeen, 24 July, 1517. Sp. C. 

HANAPER, Hanepar, s. Haraper, crate, or 
basket ; Orig. Paroch., L 479. 

L. Lat. hanapfrium, a basket to keep cope in : from 
O. Fr. kanap (which in L. Lat. became àanapuà), a 
eap. The origin of the term was prob. O. U. Ger. 
Anoj/, a enp : ct A.-S. hnap, a cup or bowL 

HANCH, Haxghe, #. Haunch ; ** hanelu 
bane," haunch or thigh bone, Leslie, Hist. 
Scot, p. 46, S. T. S. V. Haixch. 

HARATHOR, #. A com of Aratre^ q. v.; 
Orig. Paroch., I. 27. 

HASAN, #• A young seal : a more common 
name is tangle^ dimin. of tang; Orkn. 
(Sup.) P % 



HAVERPEN^% AvERPENNT, *. Money 

C id by a vassal to provide at*ma, i.e., 
asts of burden, for his superior; Cal. 
Doc. Scot., L 247, Rec. Series. 

HAWS, 9. pL Low Hat lands near a rivvr, 
as, «' The Bawt o' Cromdale ; *' Scot Ball., 
Child, vii., 234-5. V. Hauch. 

HAYBOTE, Hetbote, #. The i^pairinsr of 
hedges ; hedge*wood, material for mending 
hedges. 

'*They shall have reasonable estovers, via., husbote, 
heybote, and firbote in the granters' woods in said 
bounds." GaL Doc relating to Scot., i. 290, Eec. 



A.-S. hege, a hedge, and bdt, hòU^ remedy, repair. 

HE JO, interj, and v. Rejoice ; shout with 
joy. 

FaTonr is fair in Invis lair, 

Yit freindachip msir bene to commend : 

&ir bene adwerss 

bot wofuU end. 



Bot quhair despair bene adwersare ; 
Nothing is thair boi 



OCT men I mene, in scheruice bene. 
Of Venus oaene but conforting ; 
Be thame i wene that mon sustene 
The kairis kene of Cupeid king. 

Hir court he jo <]uhair evir tha^ go 

"liehrr 

Quhair his hes wo withowttin ho. 



ch 



The lyfe Is so scho dois tbsmeien ; 



I 



He is sic so till fsythfull men. 

AUx, acott'è Foems, \\ 67, ed. 1882, 

HEMINOES, 9. pi. Pieces of deer-hide of 
which rullions were made ; Sir Tristrom, 1. 
476, S. T. S. Improperl/ defined in DiCT. 
under Hemmynys, q. v. 

UEND, Hexde, Hind, IIyxd, adj. Kind, 
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maDnerlyy courteous: Pop. BalladH; Doug- 
Iu» n. 267, 15, Small ; Sir Tristrem, L 55, 
fiS : also freq. used as a #• 

flSXDIAIEE, HlXDELAIKE, HYXDLAIKE, #. 

Conrtesy, ktndnesa. 

HSNDLT, Hendely, adv. Eiodlj, geatly, 
courteouslj. 

A«-S. kemiig, ikilfal; Dan. haendig, dezieroaa, haan' 
Afaf, haadincM, dexterity. 

HERS, Herss, i. Addit. to Hearse. 

^ ** • . for faraeesing of candUlie to the haill hersttU 
m tiio ki^ and aU to the pulpitt ; and aiclyk ordanis 
that in aU tyme camming the maieter of kirk for the 
tyme aaU cans fumeias the baill commoon lichtis aud 
oandiUia of the kirk« to vit, the herMh, pulpitt, and 
vedaria lattroun, togtdder with the pnncipall and chief 
dbakia of ba^th the kirkia qnhair the magiatrattit and 
wwiniiail naaia to aitt.** Burgh Reca. Aberdeen^ ii., 207» 

To HERY, Here, o. a. To honour, revere : 
pret. and part pt hered, herid^ honoured ; 
used also as an adL reverend ; Allit Rom. 
Alex., L 1637. 

Icnoji, to praiae^ commend : from A.-S. Aerf, 
fame. 

HET, Hete, $. and v. Hate. 

Hetrent, Hettrent, HettranDi 8. Hat- 
xud. y. Hatrent. 

mCHTY, adj. Haughtjr. Addit to HicnxT, 
HiCHTiNES, 8. HanglUiness, overbearing; 

'* Of this enmia thair pryd and hiehUnes, and boaat* 
im of thair nohilitie.'' Lealie, Hiat. Scot, p. 96, 

&T.a 

HILIE, adj. Proud. V. Helie. 

HODDLE, $. Step, pace, jog-trot. To hune 
ame*9 koddle^.io slack one's pace; Laird of 
Logan, p. 585. Y. Hoddle, v. 



HORN, 8. 1. Sliort for snuff-horn^ also called 
a mill or mulli "Freeiid, han' roun* your 
horn.'' 

2. Short for horn-^omb^ a large-toothed comb, 
a redding-comb. 

Whare Aom nor hane ne*er dare unsettle 
Year thick plantations* 

Burns, Address to a Louàe, 

3. The shod, tip, or point for a lace or thong. 

To IIORy, IIoRXE, r. a. To tip or point ; to 
fasten the shod or tip, i.e., the horn^ on a 
lace or thong. 

" That none within the said hurt freiu} ie or paiment 
glniffia, Bchaip or home point i<i, achaip or niak paraata 
nor hald servandis to do the aanie." Kik to the Seal 
of Cause of tbe Skiunera of Gla&gow, 5 Feb., ISOS. 

HOUSBOTE, IIlsbote, s. Tiie repairing 
of houses ; house-wood, material for repair- 
ing one*s house; Cal. Doc. Scot., i. 290, 
Rec. Scries. See under Ilai/bote, 

A.-S. hu9, a house, and b<U, boU, remedy, repair. 

HOWLLIS HALD, s. Del. in Dict.: a 
mbreading of Yowllis Yaldy q. v. 

This extraonlinary misreading occurs in Ptnkerton'a 
▼ersion of Scottish Poems from the Maitland MS. 

HOWNE, HuNE, *. Delay ; forms of Hone, 
#., q. V. 

HUIT, $. and v. Heap. V. Hex. 

HUSSCE, Husse, *. The dog-fish. Addit 
to Hush, q. v. 

The akin of this fi:ih was used for trimming arrowa. 

*'£rM««oe«akina for Setcheris, the skin . . . tìs." 
Batea and Customs, 1612, Ualy burton's Ledger, p. 315. 

*' Skins called husèt skina for fletchers, the akin . . 
Tis." Ibid., p. 32S. 

HYNE, 8. A hind: fem. of hart; Leslie, 
Hist Scot, p. 19, S. T. S. 



I. 



INDIFFERENT, adj. Without difiFerence, 
like, alike, similar, the same* 

Ui^il afanoat the present century indifertnt and in- 
^traUfy were invariably used in their literal aenso in 



**no oonsnltans with the saidia wicked abusaria 
• . . are na lease gilty be tiie la wis of God and man 
then tbay actoall witcheia, . . • and meritia with 
Huune mdiftreni and eqnaU pnniahment*' Reg. 
Privy Concil, 1597, t. 410. 

To INLOW, V. a. To allow, grant, pay. 

'Oif It bapitt oonunon wer of Inglismen and the 
Inndia bo deatroit, the forsaide laily oblisis her 



to inlow to the said Alex. ... as uthir lordia tis- 
iawU to thair tcnandis." Reg. Mag. Sig., 1424-1513, 
No. 473. 

Prefix in- with the force of ad-, and O. Fr. loutr^ to 
hire, rent, grant See Cotgr. O. Fr. loutr in this aenso 
sLat. locart, 

INTEST. V.DiCT. 

Delete the entry under this heafling in DiCT. InUd 
ia an error in Pinkerton'a version of tbe Houlate for m 
feif., a contraction for in iestametèto^ in the testimony 
or declaration, an old law form equivalent to ** in hia 
acheilule or application." Hence it was unnecessary 
to state his case orally» since it was fully told in hia 
application to the conrt And as the court to which 
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11m owl appealed was a ooonatorj ooart, its joriedic- 
tMO was testamentary. 

INTHROW, prep. Within, in the interior 
of : used in referring to a district of country. 
Addit to Intiirow, q. v. 

''I would rather have one of yon sufferers that is 
bndtn Christ's school inthrow Clydesdale yonder, than 
a hundred of you to join with me. Yon have no weight 
with God, no grace, no scboUrs at Christ's school, and 
therefore ye ai« but dead folk." The Lord'a Trumpet. 

To INTRArr, Intratb, v. n. To treat of ; 
Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, foL 79 b. Ad* 
dit. to Intreilf q. v. 



To INTYSE, Intyst, r. a To entice. 

** Or gif ony of thame wald intffiU, counsel, and draw 
the to ony uiiiesum thing, in sa mekil that gif thow <U> 
nocht thair counsel and bidding, thow sail tyue thsiir 
favoor." Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, Fol. 4i0b. 

O. FV. mfloer, tMiieher, etUkier^ to excite, entice ; les 
Bnrguy. 

To IRM, v. ft. To whine, complain. V. 

YlRM. 

To ISS, «• fi. and a. To pass out, retire, 
withdraw. • Addit to IscuE, r., q. v. 

'* The sissouris suom, hawand God before, l*sit and 
coose in again, deliueris and findis," &c Burgh. Kecs. 
Daafermluie, 2 Sept, liSS. 



J. 



JERFALCON, Gerpaulcon, $. The gjrr- 
falcon, peregrine falcon ; Rates of Customs, 
HaIybarton*8 Ledger, p. 313. 

O. Fr. ger/auU, ** a Oerfaulcon, the greatest of 
Hawkes; called also Fauloon gerfaut ; " Cotgr. 

To JOG, Juo, JuGO, 0. a. To pierce, job, 
rip or cut into, with a sharp-pointed instru- 
ment, as a flesher may damage a skin in 
flaying : part, pt joggit, juggit. Y. Jag, o. 

Jog and jug are intensive forms of jag, to prick, 
' Job. 



JOIST, 9. A plank of wood, a spar ; Gowrie 
ConspiracieS| p. 44, 57. More commonlj 
Jeest, q. T. 

JURR, #• A female servant, a menial, a pro- 
fligate ; prob. a corr. of cAar, short for cAar- 
toomon, one who does odd jobs or turns. 

As for the/MIT, poor worthless body, 
She's sot mischief enough already. 

Bunu, AdoM Armour** Prajfer, at 7. 

As here used by Bums the term implies a low worth- 
leas female, a profligate. 

Perhana from A.*8. cerr, cUrr, cyrr, a turn : whence 
H. EL eier, dUir, a tnm, turn of work. 



K. 



KAIL-PAT WHIG, 9. A person who does 
not go to church, but stays at home on 
Sabbath days ; Clydes. 

Daring the reign of Prelacy in Scotland those who 
wonld not go to chnrch were called Whigs. And since 
then, Ihoee who stay at home to prepare the family 
meal, or because they hare no inclination for church, 
are odled kaU-pai uàig$, 

KAIMINO- stock; Ke.\mixo-Stock, 
Kemino-Stock, 9. The stock or frame on 
which the combs were fixed for dressing 
wool, rippling lint, and breaking flax. 

Twa kits, a oosne, a kirn there ben, 
A keam, bat anof a heaming -stock. 

Of disDes and ladles nine or ten, 
Come ye to woo our Jennie, Jock 1 

Tkt Countrg Wediling, Herd's CM., ìL 89. 

He fen backward into the fvre. 

And brack his bead on the keming-stoek, 

Wgfoj AttchtirMudkig, L S4. 

In tho Glossary to toL viii. of Child*s English and 
Scottish Ballads this term is by mistake rendered 
••baeko/achinmeg grate,'* 



To KAITHE, V. a. To toss, toss up, cast, 
throw, y. Co^, CatJie. 

" He regardet nocht bot walde date him with his 
cluifes or kaithe him on his homes." Leslie, Hist. 
Scot., p. 30, S. T. S. 

This is simply a form of cathe^ to toss. For explana- 
tion see under Co/. 

KARK, «. A load, burden. V. Cark. 

K ASTNE, Kasnc, part, pt. Forms of casten^ 
cast; Leslie, Hist. Scot, p. 121, S. T. S. 

See under Foi% above. 

. 

EAX, Kex, 9. y. Cacks. 

KECmNG, *. V. KiTCHEif, Kitchen. 

KEEP IN YOUR IIAN*. 1. Don't strike : 
used as a command or a threat* 

2. Don't spend your money so freely ; 'don't 
be so ready to* help. 

^EMING^TOCK, 9. V. Kuiming^StoeL 
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KENAR, #• V. KuHfr^ Canare. 

KENDEy KcNXE, #. Kin, kiiuInHl, family ; 
Sir Tristrem, 1. 2413, 1233, S.T.S. 

Yakiode wtn ou to kis 

AhL. L 2769. 
To KERE, V. a. A form of Kever, q. y. 

To KEVER, Keuer, Kere, v. a. To re- 
cover, accomplish or gain an end : '^ kevered 
him^** recovered himself ; Awnt. Arth., st. 
48. 

KILLING, KiLLixE, 9. V. Kelixo. 

KIRK-BRED, $. Plate, box, or other vessel 
for receiving alms in church ; also, church- 
funds or money collected for church pur- 
poses; Spald. Club Misc., V. 33. See 
under Bred. 

KIRK-REEKIT, adj. Church bigotted; 
Laird of Logan, p. 586. 

This term is applied to bigotteil churchmen, and to 

Gnont who hnve iil>i» ill against sectaries. 0£ one who 
a more zeal than religion it is said, — **Hc's no very 
kirk-greedy, but he's gae kirk'trelit," 

KIRTLE, KiRTiL, Kyrtil, a. A kirtle, 
gown, skirt, ])etticoat ; also applied to a loose 
upper garment, tunic, or shurt mantle. In 
the older Scot, ballads the term is found in 
nearly all these senses. 

" Mr Lord Btschop, will ye thairto conwnt ? '* 

" Na, na t never till the day or judgnieot : 
We will want nathin^ that we have in use, 
Kirid nor kow, teinu lamb, teind gryse, Dor gnse." 

LgndM^, Thiie £staitis,\ 2826. 

A.-S. eyriti, a tnnic; Icel. kyrtlll, Dan. kiortef, Sw. 
. hiorUL Kirtie is prob^ a diniiu. of tkirt. V. Skeat's 
£tym. Diet. 

KITCHEN, Kitciiixo, Kicnixo, Keciiixg, 
#• Allowance, perquisite, emolument. 
Addit. to KiTCHiax, «., q. v. 

Kitchen, short fur kitehen-fee, dripping, which is 
reckoned a perquisite of the cook, is still metaph. 
Qsed, especially b}' female servants, for the allowauccs, 
perqnisites, or other droppings of income connected 
with a situation. And the word was similarly used by 
Winzet (see Tractate^ p. 8), wh»-n he blamed the 
Scottish nobles for **appropr>ing the Kirk landis to 
thair awin krchÌNgf^.'* ^«o also in the followiog passage 
by Archbishop Hamilton : — 

"And gidis ane benefice with sic conditioiin that 
the kepar of the said bent- tice sail haif but auc sober 
penftioun, that the giflar of that beneHce may );ct in the 
laif to thame self and thair ktchinff,** Catechism, ful. 
60a. 

KITH,*. V.DicT. 

Under this beatling in DiCT. delete the definition 
and the first qiiotatiun ^ven for s. 2 : they relate to 
Kttiie, not to Kmi. Dt-lete also the first sentence of 
the last paragraph : it ttK> relates tu Kythe. 

Then substitute the following definition : 



2. Native land| countryi homo.; Awnt. Artli., 
St. 12. 

For this defin. the quotations from Brunno and Lang* 
land are very suitable. 

KITH, #• Appearance, countenance, bearing. 
Addit. to Kytiie, «., q. v. 

The king cumly In kith coverit with crounc, 
Callit knycbtia sa kene. 

Oaw.andOol,,àt 25. 

This is simply a form of kjft/tf, from A.*S. ctfthan, to 
make known, der. from ct'tth, known. 

KITTIE-STICK, s. A small rod on which 

Eims are put in onler that the thread niny 
e wound off them. Also called a j^/m-Jt/t'cX*. 

V. [KlTTIE-SWEEUIE.] 

KLIKBAU, 9. A packsaddle. V-Clibbek. 

To KNICK, XiCK, r. 1. As a p n.: to click, 
crack ; to make a clicking sound ; '' He can 
gar his fingers tnickJ* 

2. As a r. a.: to cause to click or crack. 

May Marp&ret nìin in the queen's bouir, 

KitirkÌHff her lingirrs ane by ane. 
Cursing the day that slm e'er wa.H bom, 

Or that she e'er heard o' Logie's name. 

Ballad, The Laird o' Z,0(/i>, 1. 10. 

KNIR, Kxran, Kxur, Kxurr, 9. A knot iu 
wood: an old, wizened, or decrepit per- 
son, a dwarf. V. KxuiUi. 

Lot'.H wife was fresh compared to her ; 
They've KyaniMnl the u.<M;le.ss knir. 
She canna decom|>o.se — nae mair 
Than her accursed annuity. 

Otorge Outram^ The Annuity, 

Althongli knitr and knurl are similarly used, knurl ia 
properly a dimin. of knur, M. E. knor, a knot in wood : 
from O. Dutch knorre^ a hard swelling. 

Knir or knur is the same wonl as in the famous 
Northern E. game of knnrr and 9f>rtt, i.e., ball and 
bat. The knurr is a wooilen ball, made out of a hard 
and knotty piece of woo<l. V. Kxcrls. 

KNOCIvIX-MELL, *. A wooden mall or 
beetle with which linen cloth was beaten 
after it was bleached. Addit. to KxocKix 
&[ell, q. V. 

KNOCKIX-STANE, *. A large flat stone 
on which linen cloth was beaten after it 
was bleached. Addit. to Kxockix-Stane, 
q. V. 

IvXULLED, pret, and part. pt. V. Knool^ v. 

KYXEYERDE, s. A king's yerd or wand, 
i.e., a sceptre ; Ballad, Sir Simon Fraser, 1. 
68. V. Yerd. 

To KYTIIE, r. a. To work, perform ; Ahp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 52 a, 109 a. 
Addit. to Kythe, q. v. 
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To LACII£| Lacciie, r. a. To take, catcli, 
seize ; pret. and part. pt. lacftt^ Imjht^ hiughi; 
Ool. and Gaw.y st xlviii., xlix., lix. 

M. Eng. lacchen^ to catch : from A.-S. Ivtccan, to 
•eizc, catch hoKl of. 

LACIIFASTING, *. Keeping land lying 
lea, i.e., in grass or uncultivated. 

*'The linkis of Lythis is iiiai.ttcrfulltc and a^aine 
the law attour lachfit-Jimj ilk ytir thir xx yeiris liigan 
occupiit bo the uthaliiii-u of Akiri^ atul Lythia uiul 
nathing payit for the satiiin. Thairfor rcinciiiber to 
tak Law thuriipouu.** Ì'ctcrkio, KciitaU of Oikucy, 
No. 1.. ^. 22. 

Icel. //<i, grass, grass-land ; andy/x^T, to fasten, keep 
or hold fast ; /tMimj, a fixing, fastening. 

L.VGIIT, Laugiit, pret Seized. V. Lache. 

LAILy Laill, adj. Lawful, right, proper. 
V. Leil. 

" Lnill advisement being given to the saids baillics 
therancut." Culroaa and TuUialiau, i. :2!50. 

LANDSETTEKCOP, *. A fee or fine paid 
by the tenant at the letting or reletting of 
a fatm ; Oppre^isions in Orku. and Siietl., 
p. 126. 

Icel. faiu2««<r-ia)i/>, payment at the setting or letting 
of land. 

LAXDSKYLD, «. An old name for the 
rent of a farm in Shetland ; like Scot. 
Idndmale ; Oppressions in Orkn. and SIietL, 
p. 126. 

Icel. and Dan. iamidi'yld, land-tax, fivld-rent, rent 
of a farm. 

L.VNER, Laxare, Laxret, s. The lanneret 
or long-tailed hawk; Kates of Customs, 
Haly burton's Ledger, p. 313. 

O. Fr. laneret, a species of hawk : dimin. from Lat. 
. laniariua, a butcher. 

By sumo authors the lanncr or lanneret is said to be 
the young of the peregrine falctm : by others it is 
rcpre8cnto«l as a distinct but allied species. V. Jar- 
dine's Birds of Europe. 

LAXO, adj. as 3, Length, extent ; as, " the 
lung and the braid o't," i.e., the length and 
the breadth of it: *'a butt-/«//</, a butU 
length, i.e., the length of a pair of butts or 
targets, or the distance between them ; pi. 
butt-/c{m^5, Gowric Conspiracies, p. 57. V, 

BUTELAXO. 

LATE-WAKE, s. A corn of Lyke-Wake, 
q. V. ; Annals of the Parish, cli. 24. 

LAUCHTY, adj. Long, tusky, projecting : 
made or fit for seizing or tearing. V. Laclie, 



she lia«l {tnicfifff teeth an* kaily lip^, 
An' witlc hig"* ill' o' liair. 

LAUMEK, 8. Amber. V. Lammer. 

LAW-DAYS, 9, pi. A Border asM/.e: "to 
keep the Tmw Dniis** to hold un as.»*ize, or 
to be present at one. 

Fiom E«linl»uri;h Quotii Mary " went to Jodìnir.:!i 
to krcp the l.ittr /hn/-t, which an* Wont to l»o held 
tliero ovrry yt-ar, with the int»iiti«iii of I»riti;^'iiii; tho 
li«»nl«'i*H into onlcr, and pnniHliin^^lu' tliicv«'a who live 
in th»? nt'i^'hl>ourin:» mountains." Stovoiison, Tian— 
latiou of Nan's Memorials of the ivci^'u of Mary .Stewart, 

p. :mi 

LAWRIOHTMAN, s. An official chosen by 
the Vard-Thiii.L^, and charL;ed with tho 
custody and application of tho Standard 
of Weights and Measures, and bound to 
represent his Herad or Parish in tlie Law- 
Thin i::. In modern tinu\s this name was 
given to tho local umpin.s cal!i*d raiicoU 
meti: Jlemorial for Orkney, p. lltl. AtUht. 
to L.VtiltAETMAX. 

LAY, adj. Fallow : a form of Lea, q. v. 

To L.VY, r. a. To bet, waixer: '* I iaif a 
groat:" *'I dar /yy ;'* Dunhar, p. ir»j, cd. 
Small. 

Lat Svnione one for stanil fra tLe hcile. 
Ami yo sal no 1 /«»y wif«U', 
The ic'udi;i craft ^onc oniivtU'. 

ÌMtiùfur'g Saùit.i^ Ptttr^ 1. 4S»J. 

Tliis application of lui/ no ilouht .1ro^c from tlio cus- 
tom of lA'ttora placing or laying down their bets by 
way of guarantee. 

LEAK-STAXE, 9. A sort of pillory for the 
punishment of liars. 

In the Burgh Court of Punforniliiie on tho 17th of 
March, 141MJ, •* Ellyn of WalwiMlr " \\;i-» f..uml by an 
aHsi/o t»> be **ane strubltT of IJtjliyn <Iil«.'ou Ik* «lo- 
tracciono," and (loi»m was ;;iv» ii a«-«.-<'r«liii;^ly. t'a-^t-a 
of thi-* kind li.ul probaMy Im-n (»11 tin- inciv a>o at tlt.it 
time, for on the same day an a-^i/f cfii-^iib nd wh.it 
ou^ht to be done to !>uppre<<s Mich c«Mi«iiu-t, and thiir 
dclivi-raiice ia thus r« corded: — ;*Tiio t^ulullv day it 
wa* dtlyvcrit be a!»e a'»-^i->o tliat tin- f"tr-^f>iii> >uld b« 
Btt aLTaiiii- in the place wh- re it was wiait tn >tand, ur 
c1j> ai.c a!.> ;^j: Ic j>tanc.** 

Tin* hoi'->(onr was thcrcf«»rt' an "Id ÌM-tit'.iti«>ii iti 
I>unferndine ; anil, as i»ui .;li.d liù- wa- lluu \» ry niUi-li 
alike all over the cniintiy, IIhn rn-d"- of puii'-hiuv iit 
was jir«d». a-* will kin'V. :i in titln r il:>tin t*". I .ko the 
jMÌlory, j»»U;.'.s, etc., tli'.-* j^toin- \\.i> h:'»-t I'pb. - *.• r ir 
the Tolbnotli. See lUir^h Lilc m Diintvunhin.- lu the 
Uldcn Time, p. 10. 

LECCA^^, *• Kody. V. LicAVM, 

LKSOUK, .''. A pasture; L«^IIt\ Hi<t. Sc.'Mt., 
p. 27, S.T. S. A.-S. A.v'/v. V. Li>ri{is. 
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LETTOANT, LRTTaAXT-HKn, *. A cuinp- 
bod ; a portable or travellini^ bod, A curr. 
of Fr. lit-de'ciuonp. V. [Lktacampiikd]. 

" Item, ane Irthjnnt ind furneiat witht Klandrcis 
wenlour. blancattid, scheittid au<l codilÌM, witht all 
manor of wtheris neceHsaris, pryco xx lib.** Burgh 
Bees. Glasgoir, i. 32, Kcc. Soc. 

To LEVE, Leue, r. a. To believe, credit ; 
Awnt. Artluy st. xxxvii. V. Leif. 

LEVER, Le\\'ER, Lewar, n. Vent, windows, 
or similar opeiiitig iu tho roof of a house. 
V. Livra. 

With that the Cok over the feil.lii tukc his flight, 
And in at the We<lowÌ4 Uirar couth he lioht. 

Henri/wn^ ChantccUir ami /'cue*, 1. ISO. 

LICH A Jr, Licue, Like, s. Tho body. Addit, 

to LiCAYM, q. V. 

To LIPPEN, V. a. and n. To lippen in, to 
confide in ; Abp. IIamilton*s Catechism, fol. 
131 b : to lippen to, to depend or rely upon ; 
Ibid., fol. 76 a : to lippen with, to entrust 
with, in the sense of handing over to an- 
other, as, **ril lippen ye tci my siller," 
Addit. to LiPPEX, q. V. 

LITIIER, Lythek, Lethih, adj. Evil, 
wicked, base. 

LiTHERLY, Letiiirly, adv. Wickedly, 
basely. 

And ilkane nvcht as day cane daw. 
As he niycht heyre the cok craw, 
Thane waKl he think nnhow Idhidy 
That he his master cutn deny. 

Jiarb^turs Àiinfj^ Peter , 1. 59. 

A.-S. li/iher, Itfthre, bail, wicked. Cf. Icel. Uhlr, 



LOWIS, *.;>/. Lochs: "Mf AoinV' the 
Lochs or anus of the sea on the west coast 
of Scothmd; Act. Pari. Scot., III. yo«J, 
Kec. Series. Emit, in DiCT. 

Thia term, which occurs frvc][ucutly in tho Rxchequur 
Rolls and in the Acts of Pari. , wan until lately gcnor* 
ally understood to moan the islands of Lewis ; and it 
was 80 rendered by Janiieson. This, however, has 
been found to bo a mistake ; and Dr. Burnett ha.i 
shown that it was the name applied to .the I^ichs oil 
the west coast. See Exeh. Rolls ^cot.. Vol. IX., Pref., 
p. 74, Rec. Series. 

LITFRAY, *. y.Luverf/. 

To LUIT, Lute, Luk, r. a, and w. To bend, 
bow, bow down. V. LoUT. 

Jok sai«l, Forsuth I y^rn full fane 
To luk my hi-id, and >it doun hy yow. 

Wviciu'j o/JvL uiul Jamt/t Bann. M5?, 

Lttl: here represents a corr. and vulL;ar pron. of fouf^ 
which is still common in those districts in which t is 
sounded as a guttural. In the modern version of the 
Wowin;^ printed in Herd's Scot. Sonics, cd. 177*», vith 
tho title. The Country Wedding, the passage runs 
thus : — 

Ay, dame, says he, for that I yom. 
To lout my head, auil sit down by you. 

For further illustration of this pnm. of /, sec I/ /.i<, 
in Sappl. 

LUVEEY, LuvRiE, Lufray, s. Fomis of 
livery, a gift, present, V. Levere'. 

Grit Gul relcif Mar.r.iri-t our «jaoue ; 
For and scho war as scho hu^ iHjue, 
Soho wuld be lorjjer of ÌH/nc/, 
Than all the hiif that I of m-ne, 
For liTgfS of this \cw Ycinl.iy. 
Steictxrt, Let'jt'S, Unjcs, Bann. MS., p. 276, Hunt. Soo. 



M. 



To MAGG, r. a. To mangle, cut up ; a form 
of ALvNU, q. V. 

To XLVK. Add the followinrr :_ 

1. To Milk aica \vt, v, a. To caiTy off ; to 
expend, .spend, waste ; also, to kill. 

2. To Mak menu. To make amends. 

3. To Mak ower, r. a. To pass quickly over 
a wall, river, etc., iu order to escape. To 
mah ajT oicer is also used. 

SLVLATOUT, .«. A special tax churned by 
the king. 

** S.wini^' to tin* kin<; tiio cn«?to»n cillrtl iififiifnut." 
Orij;. l\u«K*li., Vol. ii., pt. ii., p. 7>k\\, 

O. Fr. ini'-fi>'i*f^ hi'iffifi'f , iiii'tf'pJf'^ *' an cT.iction, 
imporijti'Ui, t«»ll, a now or cxti.ionilnario taxation:*' 
Cotijr. So called, bcoauae hcM a,s iwil luìtaC. The 



I 



name was first applied to an cxtraordin.ar>' tax Icvlotl 
by Philip le IWl in 1-lHi ; see under Mo',f.,>f^ and 
Jlalftoiifffi in ('c)t^aavr, and under J/»r/^V»• in Littrè. 

Tho form nin!ftih^tf> id corrupt. Littrc .shows that it 
was at tirat //<"/< -h-'tr or ;/i'/ '* -^»//'^•, where toU*' repre- 
sents L. Lat. t'jff>i^ fcin. pp. of ^•^• /r. 

To MAXCIIIiE, i\ a. To HKiIm, mangle, in- 
jure; in ret'orence to docunnMits, to vitiate, 
alter, corrupt. Fiv<[uent. form of Mwk, 
q. V. 

*• MenioraiuUun to tak the salnionl tl;o third, unt m 
it is retitidlit, hot a-i it ^ivi-«, f(irtlii-> unt.dia //<'•/. ■/«''■''.'* 
Oni(. Paroch., vol. li.. pt. ii., p. 'A'2. 

An-.I«)-Fr. m ilniii-jl'i'y to nj.iijiì : frc(i. of O. Kr. 
tniif«'i>'/h' r^ Hi' /••ti't ;f i'f t«» niutdit*', tr«»iii ti>>'}f'i»^ 
HI' .'ftdif/, 11111»« it«rti<)n. S.-e ."^ki :it*8 Ktvrn. l)icl. uii Icr 
Mitihf'r ; and liin 'u\'s (il<».:3. untier Mii/fim. 

MAXD. A form of ìntin it, mauai^e it, ar- 
compllsh it : like dnid for do U, 
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Mani>» Mant, Mai'XT, pret, aiul /iir/. vL 

Maiia«re(l, accoinplishoil, attaiiicil; '*IIo 

niand or mant to do't.** V. Man* 

Dotth's vutunt at lu^t to ding nic owre. 
Ad' I'll hoou huv to lea' ye. 

MANLYy a(//. Manlike, human. 

'* Al thir paynis tholit ho for un in liin mattiy nature 
And noclit lu his L^odly nature." Abp. lIamilton*B 
Catcchisiu, fol. 10*2 T>. 

To MANUKE, Maxou, r. a. To till or cul- 
tivate, a.Sy to vumor tlio land ; to work at, 
practice, to follow as a profession, as, to 
inanure justice, i.e., to practice or follow 
law. 

'* In th.ime ar niony no1>lcnion, and a!maist all bot 
cbcillic the nior»nivn, tliay vianure justice and tbay 
•tudie to nulitilie t'tfaircs.'* Leslie, iliat. Scut., p. 10, 
S. T. S. 

Manur*\ short for maiKfurre ; from O. Fr, mantntc- 
rfr, to h»»ld, occupy, possess ; lit. to work by Land ; 
from L. Lat« tuaHUopenit manojHra, handiwork. 

MARISCALL, s, V. Marsciial. 

Marisrallacu, 8, Marshalship, steward- 
ship. 

" . . . together with the coronership and stew- 
ardship of those tiftcen marklnuds of his own heritage, 
. . . and the just fourth part of tbo JfttnsfaUach 
of the whole." i)ti^. Paroch., voL ii., pt. 1, p. 99. 

MARK-SHOT, s. The distance between the 
marks or targets in archery; Scot. Call., 
Child, I. 274 : synou. butt^lamj. 

MAUXT, pret. and part. pL V. MamL 

MEGIUTIE, St. Same as Mkgiukic, q. v. 

Delete the entry under this hea<ling in Dii^., and 
combine the tcnu with Mt:i;iKkiK, uf which it is a 
variety. 

MELLEUING, >rELLERi\, j». Waste meal, 
the sweepings of a meal-mill ; properly the 
waste-meal gathered after a melder or mill- 
ing. V. ^Ikllku. 

Sho saiil— •' Uiule e'en, ye nottlcs tall, 

WhiTe ye jfrow by tlie «lyke ; 
If tlu- nuM carlme, my mitlu-r w,is here, 

Sac wcer.H she wou\l you l'> ke. 

" How nIu* wouM "otap )f in Ikt I'ock, 
I wot 'he w«>iiMu.i t.iil : 
Au»l l**'!! ye in lur auM l>rass j.an, 
Aii'l of \y ni.ik •^ti.li' k.ul, 

•* Au'l "he \\oii".l III.' il yo!i \\\t}\ i.uUt ri.i^, 
Th.it -he jith.-rs at tiie in. II, 
Aii'l II. ilv >«' t)ii>-!v a'" .-IT V .I'.- ^hj 
Till tile jMii It \v It lit.si.ti.l."* 

JmuòI'/, t'.'^il II' ^i'if^ ^»^'ot. \er-4. 

MEMMIT, ifKMr, ^'.n-t, i>f. Errat. for tum- ] 
i/ilt, urmt, nnnii'il, a>soriat«(l. V. Dirr. j 

Dilitf til- nitty im.i* r tins h« i.Iii._' iu P! t., and 
al-^o tl;c tnll.iwiii^' fiur iiihl.r Ml Mr. .1/ i,iii>' i-* cvi- ' 
d'ii*lv a inist 'k.!' fin f-'mif \\\ tin- j .»-.i_»' <.it<)t<«l; 
and Juriijt -'Mi\ j'\j«I iri.i'i'M ^s u-.t ^uj-j' rt >l Vy t^o ! 
ti«ul«\t. Il.-vi-l.s till' w.ird Ìn pnntid n'i.ìuùt m the 
l.svj cd. of AU \. Sluf 1 I*, mil. I 



MESWAND, 9. A bar, ingot: "a mtf'trand 
of gold,*' an ingot of gull ; Ahp. Hamilton's 
Catechism, fol. 61b. Addit. to Mkswano, 
q. V. 

Although left undefined by JanitoDon, his 8ii^;;oiitiona 
regarding it are correct. Tiie Vulgate reiulura tho 
term by **rtnjulam auream.** 

METUL.VT, pari. pt. A con*, fonn of midi^ 
lat^ mutilated* 

•* . , . Henry Fenneaoun schot in the thie with 
ane dart, Michaell Smyth schot tiirow the hand and 
mtfnfiit of hid forniesit tuigare." Uurgli 'Kt-cs. Cuis^uw, 
i. 10:S, Kec. 8oc. 

I^UND, Myxd, s. Inclination, desire; a tjndc 
mind, a strong desire; of ijnde nvntd^ very 
desii-ous, strongly inclined. Addit to iIiM>, 
q.v. 

"His Majeatie being oftpnh' m*jnd that the said Sir 
George be sati^fuitof the saulis dc-lmrainicnti-s as rc^'sonc 
requyria." lleg. Privy Council Scot,, vi., 40, llec. ìh>c. 

MING-MAXG, adv. Confir.edIy mixeil, in 
disorder: "The things in tlie drawei's were 
a' mw(j'mang.'* V. ÌIiXG, r. 

MIRLIX, 8. V. Merlion, ìIauleyox. 

To illSBEET, V. a. Lit. to mis-bundle, to 
disarrange, mis-assort, mis-match ; pret. and 
part, and part. pt. misbt-L To mltfbeet a web 
is to tie up the wrong bumllos of warp and 
weft in giving it out to the weaver. V. 
Beet in Add. 



»t 



Dear me, freens, what's that I hear? Tho very 
weans on the street crying — ijmie day to yon iKacon." 

**Xo, no. Deacon, it*s H;i\vkic crying a hanging 
speech, or maybe his cure for ill wives." 

** Is that a'? Weel, lads, that wal be better than 
Solomon's lialm — for wise a:* he was he could n.i help 
himsel when he got his web ;/u^6t^" The Dcacou's 
Day, Whistle Binkie, i. 273. 

To MISTER, Mystek, v. n. To be useful 
for, to minister to: as, ** to mUU'r io ane*s 
needs," in which sense it is used in Ahp. 
Hamilton*s Catechism, fol. 5*Ja. Addit. to 
Mister, q. v. 

To MOUP, MoOP, p. a. and it. To moult as 
a bird : hence, to drop, cast off, or part uitli. 
Addit. to iloUP, q. V. 

MtKi't il very commonly o\p;-.*>-f. I liy //»•»•" iu tho 
WV.it t'f Sct't. ; an«J that tlio u<«t.I ,- \\'\ i. !\ n-'<l in thti 
Sfii'^e of to tlr»»p, cast otl', or |;it. ui:l», \^ -li \t ii I'V tii»> 
popular rt iiuuk to an uniiuii.ii. ily p is •» : •* It'^ v\im I 
srru vo were bred in the ui.ll. vi- liu* f/.-- •» ' a' \«'ur 
ni.iiuurs. ' V. Hcmlcrson s >«*<•:. Tiovvil--, p. IC, id. 
l^^l. 

MdYNE, s. Moon. V. M"n*\ 

ill'GCiAXS, .<. A nam.' fo^* tlu» j»l.nit Mnj- 
iroff; Koiit'rows, V. Ml i;«.rj:. 

In (\uthrK«<s and Orkmy it - 1.1!« •! lU ' ! v. .m«, i^.>. 
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MCNT, tf. aiul r. Auiouiit. AJilit. to Muni^ 

q. V. 

••Schatt niivcr arnl tcinilii to ln« ^faj»"*tu^ ftoconlini; 
to the rt'htell, (luiiilk to our kaawltMl;^'*; can not Ijc 
valacil nor mntif'*l \ivi\;\\vr nor it in alrcildic.** l*ctcr- 
kin, Itcutala of Orkuvy, No. III., p. 04. 

MURKE^VX, 8, A morion ; a kind of helmet 



witiiout visor or boavor, intended as a cover- 
inix for the crown of tlie Iiead. 

**II;\rnfH callc-il mnrrnith.'i or lit'iil jwicM's ^r.iveu iho 
]K*ii'o, ill It." liatct* and CuMtuin^t, 1012, Halylnirtoir:i 
Lttltjor, p. .'JU. 

Kr. non'ionr ; from Span, inorriuiu, from morra, the 
crown of the hcail. 



N. 



NAEIvIX, Nakix, Naekins, a<ij. Of no 
kind, none at all. Addit. to XaIvYX, q. v. 

NAGXAIL, Nanoxail, s. An ingrown 
naii on the toe ; West of S. A corruption 
of E. aijnail^ which see in ^Murray's New 
Eng. Diet. 

To NAITE, Nayte, r. a. To use. Addit. 
to Nate, q. v. 

NARE, 8, Tin nare^ a MS. form for thin are^ 
thy favour; Sir Tristrem, I. 2135, S.T.S. 
See under Ave^ s.y in Addenda. 

The transfer of tlnal n to the wonl following is fre- 
quently found in MSS. It has been tho caiMc of many 
iDÌ^takca ; and in tho present instance it t;ave ri^c to 
the falne form thiunrfy which Sir Walter Siott printeil, 
and which was entered and explained in the Dict. 

NASCII, Nasciie, «((/. Soft, marshy, wet : 
a form of neshy tender, soft. Addit. to 
Nashy q. V. 

"... and fra the said stane calsay at the end 
of the hill foirriaid, keipaud botuix the wisrht- and the 
hartl north and north cist." Re^^. Ma^i;. Si.^., 11) Dec, 
1^>84, Kee. Series. 

A. -8. hntf^rf^ hto^re, soft, tender; Goth, hwnihrni, 

NAUGIITIE, XoiJHTiK, <7jj\ Bad, in.sufli- 
cieut. Addit. to NociiTiE, q. v. 

*•, . . buycth insullicicnt worsett, . . . and 
litta [i.e. dycHj the j* itnc with nnujhto: cullouri.-*." 
Burgh Kecs.' Stirling', lti<l*J, p. 'J.Jl). 



' almost : n'^e ììoh'. very nearly or naiTowlv": 
'*lle Hi'i'r uiissed it; ave, on** u€<n\'* 

Nkaulixs, Nkiklin.s, Nkklixs, mli\ Nearly, 
almost: like ioar-hati, ittr-hnn. 

NEIK, Neak, s, and i\ A form of EiK, (j. v. 

Neikit, Neakit, part. Patched, mended ; 
forms of eikit, 

**The samync is decay it and n^'aklt in mony places.'* 
Culross and Tulliallan, u, Kil. 

NEST, s. To looJc oiccr the nest is an expivs- 
sion usod reiXiirdinij vounir iktmmis \\uen 
thev I>e;'in to act for themselves. 

To NICK, r. rr. To catch, capture, trap; 
pret. and part. pt. nichJ, nickit, Addit. ti) 
^\7t/', q. V. 

I tliink, lino' .slu», ye're Tiirly }if'l:-if now. 
N.IC h:mi >:ic f.ir, hr s.iv-s, a-i ve wad tmw. 

Ii>.«l /A/,,M,v, p. l«;i», e.L IvJ-^. 

NIRR, /r, A knot in wood; a dwarf. V. 
NniR, fCnir. 

NOMIILES, .V. pL V. Xonmlle^. 

To NYAFF, c. n. V. Dict. 

NvAFFF.T, .V. A diminutive, conceiteil ch it- 
terer; Laird of Loi^an, p. otU. 

' NvAFFixo, if. lille talkor cluittor; IMd. 

NYTIIK, .«. Wickedness, niallco; Siot. Ball., 



NKAR, Nkiu, Nkkk, Nkr, aJv. Nearly, ; Child, VI., 27.3, A.-S. nit/i, huth. 



O. 

O, s. A ll-ht, or small wiadoNv ; a fo-m uf ^ "' '' -^-'^"'^^' ^^''" "' '^'''''^ =' V'^>'-1 ^'^ ^-" ^ ''"^ 



Ojh\ (J. V. 



Alt i.'Ml . li rlc- \. Ml !.i\V r ii;. .1 ;i:i O i> r.fr. :) f -li:: ' III 
til • r*"i ''I '-r I t :•■( I •, it \\ i> :i"t - ' I. I'l.' -l '• >•; .* .« • 






•'(m'vìu i>ut of tlii' !• >\' to Th'im.i- l*. >M ir t-) \mv 
^■!v--i: .\u>\ li;.i t.i J. If i;i«' lit!'- will I .\N it) t'l"' -vvat, 
t .!■••• I'. ì: U ^- 1*1,. ■ M^. .\l;r.;i:. > ot tl:.- ll..!j,..it r 

ni"ioi 1) Mil-.t-t .11. ITt'iO ^. iù.-.'> (X'llANlK. /./''//. Ahi-!: ail c'.\|»i*->.-:o:i of 

«' ai.'<'\c lit. ?<-.;l, <i''!i....> •.\:'ii.l.-i t » 1.". U' -j.:»I.n^i- -s V ' • 
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OGAUT, s. Accusation, ovil-speakiiig, con- 
tempt. Ad Jit. to Oa.viiT, 4. V. 

Delete the note under this term in DicT. : theetym, 
suj^'^eated in unMuit;il)Ie. ihjurt m fn)in (ìael. a^uirtf 
aceu?«atiou. fauIt'Hnding ; from <r«/((//*, ^'totiloail, claim, 
crave, accuse ; re<iuire, domaud." M*Leoa and Dewar. 

OOAUTFCL, OoEUtFL'*, UOKUTFUL, adj. 

Exacting, fastidious, ditticult to please : 
** lie's an o</ert/u body." Addit. to OoEUT- 
FL*L, <i. V. 

OLORIXE, .^. Same aa Olouu, q. v.; Leslie, 
Hist Scot, p. 45, S. T. S. 

OMNEaATIIKUM, Omn'ig.vddrum, s. A 
name given to the uniuoorporated craftsmen 
of a burgh. 

In the larger burghs of ScotIan<l tliere were three 
ciassc<i i)f burgi;-«se3 : the nicrcbaiits or guild brethren, 
the incorporated craftsmen, and the uuinoorpoiated 
craftsmen. The hist n.imetl were dceiuod a lower order 
by the other two .-cetion-*, and, when spoken of as a class, 
were called Uie onìniijnl/t'runt. In the burghs generally 
this name wa.s only occasionally Uòod ; but in the royal 
burgh of Stirling it was ahuo&t the only name given to 
that class during the sixteenth and sovontecntli centu- 
ries. For example, in tlie JJurgh Records under date 
IGth July, IG04, regarding a cert lin t.ixation to be 
ma le. we find : " . . . thairof the merchandis the 
auo half, and the craftisnieu and omni'i<vHi'inn the 
utliT half.'* And a few months later, under 17th Dec, 
IG04: •• Thair aalbc joyned yeirlie to the counsall of 
this burgh tua of the aid bailiies, and tiia of the onini- 
fj'ublnini^ as extra* 'nlinar personeaof counsall, conforme 
to use and wouut.'' 

Again, under date iSth Nov., hit*-, the arrangement 
for the salary of the town drummer is : "Of the riuhilk 
thrie sc«tir foure punds the toun sail pay yeirlie £4, 
guild brethren £-J(», the crafts 1''20, the maltmen £10, 
and the onni'Kj>i>lrnni^ vi/., the wrichtis, maissones, 
couparo?, litntares, ^lassin-wriohtis, sklaitteris, gaird- 
neris, the siume of ten pundis yeirlie." See iJurgh 
Rers. Stirling, p. 11*2, 18*. 

The K. term is omn'mm-i'ifJf rnm^ applied to any very 
mixed a-isembly or company. 

OXCIKT, O.NKST, d'h: Onoo. 

OXDE, ... Malice, cnvv; Scot. Ball., Child, 
Vr.. -270. 

A.-S. o/"A/, /eal, envy, uixlioe. 

OXFUHlXn, OvruiNi), s. An cnomv. V. 
Um Kii:\i>. 

To <)XIIII>i:,()Mlvi)K. V, a. To dl^cl'w, 
exp'W.. ; Ij.ir'.ioiir's S.iliit^, IVtcr, 1. l-^T : 
al- >, :i>. n »•. y.*., t» I) timii » <I.Mr. a-^ aMplu'l io 
til' U'Mtiior. V. /'."/""■/.'. 

DXICI-IXP. ( »\" :r.\ :\ ■ //. an. I '-/••. r:ikn«>wii. 



^t."'':i"v. u!.. 'jv\. 11:1, 
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OXSPERD, OxsPEUT, adj. Unasked, un- 
qucstioiKHl : al^, as an adv.^ without askitig 
or making enquiry, \vithout having to asK 
the way. V. Unspetrd. 

With Insty bairt than Mild I gif ane loip, 
And cum to yow, I ken the gait onn^tmi, 

Baitm MS., p. 641, Hunt. 80c 

The adTcrhial use of this term ia atill oonunoa.' 

ORGIIOUNT, 8. Singed, sodden, or pealed 
barlev: **8odue beir or on/mounf;" LteaUe, 
Hist Scot, p. 98, S. T. S. 

Fcyr an aocoont of tho ancient nethocl of deanxngor 
peeling grain, see under GR.vDD.vy in DiCT., and The 
Scottish Gael, ii. 103. 

O. Fr. o/yr, barley, and momU, cleansed, peeled. 

ORTIIORT, prep, A form of Ourthort, 
q. V. 

OSTER, OsTiK, s. An oyster ; Leslie, Hist. * 
Scot., p. 13, 42, S. T. S.; Henryson, Pract. 
iledecyne, L 71. 

O. Fr. o/Vfv, from Lat. oitrta^ ostreum, an oyater : in 
MotL Fr. kuPrf. 

OTTOUXYR, Ottoxyu, adj. Pertaining to 
the out^totcn or out-field lands; Orig. 
Paroch., Vol II., pt 2, p. 671. V. 0«te«- 

OURDIRKIT, /)ar«.pf. Darkened, obscured, 
overcast. V* Dirk. 

OuniirlU with the sable clud noctnro. 

DHubfir, The SUme is rUsin, L 26. 

To OURGIVE, OcuGiE, r. a. To bestow, 
assign, bequeath ; pret ounjeff; part pt. 
oinvt'mn, ounjien ; Orig. Paroch., II., pt. 2, 
p. 7215. 

OUSEP, OussET, adj. Worsted, woollen; 
" an ousel apron.'* A colloq. form of xcorsied. 

Ye ar the lanterne and the sicker way, 
Stdd iryd sio synimll folk as nie to grace ; 
Your kiirfcit, and your omjì'^J coull of gray, 
Shawi-. lull Weill your perfyt Iialyuace. 
ÌT'nrj* ,*, F'j.-dud irv; Ikimu MS., p. 907, Hunt. Soc. 

OUTGAXG, OrT(;AN', Oittc.ae, Utgae, *. 
Uiiti^oini^, Gcivinu; up tenure ; also, the way 
out, exit. W OrniAiT. 

To OUTIIAVK, OwTiiAE, V, a. To trans- 

P'»rt, ex[»'»vt: lit. to have or fetch out. 

*' '^iiil r in'i.i^'tandoH of the touu of Tainc occupirs 
ni- i\!i tp.li-i iu buyin'.', ^cllyu;.,'. tappyu,* and uidhnwing 
■ vi 111' r/lt la hoe."' Hn^. rarocli., 11., pt. 2, p. 431. 
•' . . . *i\i\\ ir >ic gu«llii ii un'thivl bo sliippyn of 

\ ibirvv- n i-^." Had. 

• Mi.->i rill ted i.y' I'l'jn, 
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PALE» Pail, Teil, $. A stake ; a stripe, 
band, bar : also, a limit, boundary. 

To Pale, Pail, Peil, v. a. To stake ; to fix 
or stretch by means of stakes : as, *' to peil 
nets;** hence, to sorroand, enMose, sepa- 
rate; to stripe, band, or bar; part. jA,. paled 
pàllftj also used as an adj, 

** Item, Muc oonrtanes of aingill wonat palyl of red 
and grein and yhsloa befor the hee nltar and about the 
■aine for feriiuL" Inrent. Vestments, etc., in St. 
SalT. CoU., St. Andrews, Mait. C. MUc., iii. 199. 

O. Fr. 00/, a pale, stake : from Lat. jmIm, a stake, 
which is derivea from Lat. poHtjere, to fix, fasten. 

It may be noted that^ in heraldry, pale was used «rith 
reference to a Tertical stripe only. This is probably 
implied when speaking of the eourfeiiM of the altar. 

PANE, Patx, Peen, s. A pane, panel, 
division. 

To Pane, Patn, Peen, v. a. To panel ; to 
cat, divide, or form into panes or panels ; 
to arrange tn panels, to quarter, marshal ; 
part. pt. parted, paynit^ peeiid^ arranged in 
panes or divisions. 

**That baiUi the eraftis, viz., webstaris, wakeris 
and scheraris, in all tymes of processioon ... be 
inoorporat Ynder ane baner, to be maid in this wy;*, 
that thair baneris of baith the saidis eraftis be paynitt 
with the ima^ps, figaris, and armis of the webstaris, 
and prineipalie becsus thai ar found the elder craft and 
first placit ; and with the yma^s, fiyaris, and armys 
of the said scheraris and wakans quarterlie lynnand 
togedder ; and the anaes of the welwtaris ... to 
be vnmaist in ilk baner." Bargh Bees. Edin., 1500, 
i 122, Beo. SoQ. 

O. Fr. jmh, "a pane, piece, or pannell;" Cotgr.; 
from Lat. pnnaMty a cloth, patch. 

PANTENS, *. pi A corn of pattens. V. 
under [Pattkis]. 

PARLEY, Pably, *. V. Pabliament- 
Cake* 

PARLICUE, 9. V. PcBLicuE. 

PABTISINO, 9. Departure, separation : 
** libel of partieing^* bill of divorce; Abp. 
Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 165b. 

Fr. partir^ to part, depart, remove. 

PARTY, Pabti, adj. Apart, separate, 
different. 

Also used as a «. meaning opposition, the opposite 
side or party; as, "the parti Canados tok he/' i.e., 
Canadoe took the opposite side ; Sir Triatrem, I. 323G, 
8. T. S. Addit to l»ARTY, q. ▼. 

PATELAND, «. Particle or {Tortion of land. 

•' With the ftourand calle.l John Clerks land, . . . 
as the said aachtaiit part and patelund . . • lyis 



in lentà and braid.** Orig. Paroch., toL ii., pt. 2; p. 
612. 

This is uaply a oorr. of parHand, like pattUt for 
partlet. 

PAULLE, «. Rich cloth ; Awnt. Arth., st. 
28. V. Pall. 

PEEN, 9. A pane, as in *^ a peen o* glass ; ** 
also, the narrow edge of a hammer head, as 
in ** a peen hammer." EL pane. Y • Pane. 

PEEVER, 9. The pitcher or flat stone with 
which the children's game of beds or pallall 
is played; the game is therefore sometimes 
called ^pecver^ or ** the peeoerl* West of S. 

To PEILL, r. a. A form of pat7, to stake ; 
to fix, erect, or fasten by means of stakes : 
**to peM nettis," to stake nets ; Reg. Mag. 
Sig., 25 Aug., 1584, Rec. Series. Y • Pale. 

To PERFEW, V. a. To jpurfle : part. ^t. 
perfeicitf {or purflewitj purncd ; Banu. MS., 
p. 657, 1. 36. V. Parfle. 

To PERFILE, Perfle, Perflew, Perfew, 
V. a. V. Parfle. 

To PERISH, Perisch, Periss, v. a. and n. 
1. As a V. a. .- to destroy, waste, squander, 
bnng to naught ; as, ^^ He has perisKd his 
pack.'' 

For meny a beast to dead the shot, 
An^periA'd mony a bonny boat 

Burnt, Tom o* Shanter, 

2. As a V. n. : to come to naught, become weak, 
helpless, powerless. 

The Bight was foni, ho was all. wat. 
And perished of canld. 
Tkeliare^CoUingloHn^ iTaUon's ColL, L 40. 

PERKINS, 9. pi. A species of gingerbread 
formed into thin round cakes like biscuits, 
with a piece of almond in the centre of each* 

To PER VISE, Per^-tse, v. a. To examine 

carefully, test, consider. Lat. pervisere. 

*' Their haill travells aod work . . . aould be 
revisit and perrysU be some hrethrea, digestit and dis- 
poeit in ooDirenient order, to be thereafter presentit to 
the Attemblie." Book of Univ. Kirk, 1577, p. 163. 

PIIINK, #. A finch: but the translator of 
Leslie 8 Hist. Scot uses the term aa mean- 
ing a Bwan : sec p. 40, ed. S. T. S. 

PICCADEL, PiCKEDAiLL, 9. An ornamen- 
tal band, border, or ruff attached to the col- 
lar of a doublet; a high ruff; fl. piccadellte, 
pkhedaillie. 
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" Nnthir yit that ony niarcluuKl by, to top or sell, 
ony hAodwork beUnging to eraftiimeu, sic m bryiliU 
bittis, brvdillis, stiirep imes, stirrep ledderis, maid 
girdts with buckillis, im bora cambis, sparria, buittis, 
•choDO, pantencs, and pieke«laiiiÌ9,norntLnihen9 handle 
work maid within this bargh behmging to ony craftia- 
men quhatsumever, in hurt and preiudyoe of the saidia 
eraftismen, ander the pane foirsaid of ooofiacatioun of 
the same to the tounes use." Borgh Recs. Stirling, 
1616, p. 144. 

The pkeadel, from O. Fr. pkeadilie* (which CotgraTe 
deflnes as ** the seaeralldimsioDs orpceces fastonoil to- 
gether about the brimme of the collar of a doublet **), 
was an ornamental neck-piece made np in various ways, 
but generally in the form of a hand or ruff to fit the 
collar of a doublet ; and it was so made that it could 
bo taken off at the pleasure of the wearer. The term, 
however, appears to have bad a wider application, for 
Blount defines it as ** the round hem, or the several di- 
visions set together, about the skirt of a garment or 
other thing ; auo^ a kind of atiff collar made in fashion 
of a band.^ 

The high ruffs worn in the earl^ Stuart times were 
ealled picccidUlieB ; but in earlier times, and especially 
dnrioff the reign of Elizabeth, the fine peakcil lace used 
for ed^nis was called piceadiUif lace, either because it 
was chiefly used for edging the pkeadtUif or high ruff^ 
or because of its fine spear-uke points. And Piccadilly, 
in London, is said to have derived its name from a 
noted warehouse which stood there calle<l Piccadilla 
Hall, which was the chief depot for this kind of lace. 
Pennant, however, says the Hall was so nametl be- 
cause ** piccadilltu or turnovers were sold there." See 
Brewer's Diet, of Phrase and Fable. 

Piccadelt or piccadiUa, ia a dimin. of Span, pica, a 
pike, phada, a prick. 

PILEy Ptle, 8. The punch or die for stamp- 
ing the obverse of a coin ; the obverse face 
of a coin ; also, the impression stamped upon 
the obverse. 

The die used for the opposite or reverse face of the 
coin was called a irustell or tunett : hence, money was 
■aid to be struck or printed with "pyie and tursell:*' 
Me Acts James VI., 1597. In the 1814 ed. of the 
Scotch Acts, from which Jamieson quoted this phrase, 
it is misprinted "/^y/e and curteU: from this source 
and on tnis authority the mistake found its way into 
the DiCT. 

O. F. |>i2e, "the pile or vnder-yron of the stampe 
wherein monev is stamped, and the pile-side of a piece 
of money ;" dotgr. From Lat. pila, a pillar. 

PIRKLEy 9. A kind of muzzle (consistinrr of 
a leather band with projecting nails), which 
is fixed on the nose of a cow that is given to 
sucking her teats ; Orkney. 

Prob. only a corr. of prkkU, 

PIRLICUE, 8. The conclusion of a dis- 
course, the application of a sermon* Y. 

PURLICUE, 8. 3. 

" And if you distaste the sermon, I doubt the ;>tWi- 
cue will please you as little." Kidnapped, p. 245. 

PITCHER, *. The flat roundish piece of 

stone with which children play their game of 

beds or pallall; hence the game is often 

called pitcher or Uie pitcher; West of S* 

So called from the stone being pitched or tipped along 
by the foot of the player. 



PITLARICIIIE, 8. Uproar, turmoil; ciy 
and confusion of a disorderly crowd* 

The first ao strsik that Forbes strsck. 

He esr'd MacDooDell reel : 
And the neint ae atraik thst Forbes strsck. 

The brave MiicDonnell feU. 

And siccan a Piilarichie 

I'm sure ye never saw. 
As was amang the Hielandmen, 

When they saw MacDonnell fa*. 

Ballad, Battle o/Barhuf, L 61. 

PLAIT-SLEEVES, Plate-Sleeves, Plet- 
Sleeves, Sleeves of Plait, *. pL Mail 
or armour for the arms; Oowrie Con- 
spiracies, p. 47. 

*' Ordanis to haue ane lans, ane steill-bonnet, and 
aoe pair ot pletsUui^, and ane hagbuit." Burgh Recs. 
Peebles, 1624, p. 3U4, Kea Soc. 

PLICIIT-ANKER, Plycht-Ankir,«. Sheet 
anchor, the principal anchor of a vessel. 

Scho tnke Presence pticht anlers of the barge. 
And Fair Calling that wele a fia}^! could schute, 
And cheriifsiug for to complete bir charge. 

Dunlar, Oold^ Targe, L 187. 

** Lat this faith be thi plycht ankir, and doutless thow 
■all be saiffit fra all the dang*%ir of syn.** Abp. Hamil- 
ton's Catechism, fol. 103 b. 

Du. plechtanker, sheet-anchor : lit. deck-anchor ; 
plecht, signifying deck. 

PLIE, 8. and r. Plea. V. Pley. 

PLOUGHGATE, Plough-land, *. V. 
Pleuch-Gate. 

POLDAVY, Poldavye, Polldavie, Pol- 
DAUY, 8. A coarse kind of canvas nsed for 
sailcloth and sacking ; Burgh Recs. Stirling, 
p. 144. 

" PoUaveis the shok contening zxviii. elnis, . . zt. 
li." Halyburton's Ledger, p. 3ia. 

To POOK, PouK, Po^^-K, V. a. To pull, 
pluck, or pick with the fore-finger ami 
thumb ; as, ^ Pm pootin the hairs out o*t ** : 
hence, to lift or take in small quantities ; 
as, ^ He just pouke at his meat.** Addit. to 
PooK, q. V. 

PooKy PouK, 8. A pick, a very small quan- 
tity: ^fipouk o* oo," a pick or minute tuft 
of wool ; *' a pook o* meat,** a very small 
quantity of food. E. pick. V. PooKS. 

A dimin. from poo, pow, to pull, pluck, pick, and 
generally applied to action with the fore -linger and 
thumb ; hence, a very small quantity. 

PORTASE, PoRTUS, PoRTUis, *. A brevi- 
ary; Invent. St Salv. Col., St. Andrews, 
Mait. C. Misc. Addit. to [Porto rxs], q. v. 

Perhnps the form portonntt, given by Lindsay in the 
Three Estaitis, represents a vulgar pron. of the period : 
or, it is a mere scribal error of portonna for jtortoHS. 

POUNDLAND, Pund-Land, *. A i^ortion 
of land extending to four o.\gatcs, or half a 
ploughgate, or 52 acres. 
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**TiiAl foar ozgait of the uidi Unda eztendia and 
■aU •xtend to ano puitd land of auld extent in all tyme 
to oom." Deciaion of Lorda Auditoci of Exchequer in 
15aS^ Innea' Le|^. Antiq., p. 283. 

"Bf thia deciaion it waa aettled that n pionghlnnd or 
]rioaghgate waa equal to a forty-ahilUi^gland of Old 
kxtent. 

PREACHINS9 $. ^/. Sermons, discourses. 
Commanion occasions in Scotland are called 
preaehinif from the number of sermons then 
delivered ; Laird of Logan, p. 592. 

PRICE-WAND, $. A wand set up as a 
mark or prick to shoot at. V. Prick. 

The frkk'^waMd waa often naed at oooteata in archery 
aa a teat of akilL In the ballad entitksd Adam Bel, 
djm of the Cloughe, and Willif m of Cloudealie, it ia 
lecoidad that — 

WyUyam went Into a fyeld, 

▲ad hia to breth;^n with hin^ 
Thers they act Tp to hasell riMkiea, 

Twenty.aoofe paoea betwene. 

^ I bold bim an arcbar," said ClondeaU^ 
. ** That yonder wande eloTeth in two : " 
^ Hera ia none snche," sayd the Kyng^ 
*' Nor none that can m da* 

** I shall aasaye, syr," aayd doodealè, 
*« Or that I farther go:" 
€3ondeslè. with a bearyng arrow, 
Ch^re the wand in to. 



PRICKET, «• A spire, spike, taper. Addit. 
to Pricket. 

** Ane ateeple and pricket of aabler-wark upon the 
eaat neuk and cnnyie." Reoorda of Old Dundee, p. 
160. 

PRICKET SANG, Prikat Sano, b. Music 
pricked or noted down, musical notation. 
Addit. to Pricksano, q. v. 

"The said Sir John aall atudy continnalie qubill he 
be cunnand in prikat 9an*t.** Burgh Reca. Stirling, 
1556, p. 70. 

PROOF O* SHOT, adj. Incapable of in- 
fluence or impression, heedless, regardless, 
insensible. 

A loTor apeaking of hia heart aaya : 

Tla jnvQT-o* shot to birth or money, 
But yields to what is sweet aod bonny. 

Song, Thert'M my Thumb. 

PYÈ-TREES, 8. pi. Cross-trees or poles 
for drying nets, yarn, &c. 

*' • • • to haill, achutt, peill, and draw net tie on 
all pairtia uait and wont within the aaid boundis, and 
dry the aaid nettia upon the yye treis aa said ia." Reg. 
Mag. Sig., 25 Aug., 1584, Rec. Seriea. 

See also under Pii, a. 7, in HaUiwell'a Diet 
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To QUARREL, v. a. As in £.: also, to 
point out or check a fault, find fault with ; 
as, '^He quarrelled me for coming late**: 
to challenge, call in question, disapprove of ; 
as, ^ He quarrelled every plan I proposed ** : 
to plea at law, expose, resist; as, ^He 
qvarreUed mv claim in the Court of 
session*^ Audit, to Quarrel, v., q. v. 

QUARBELLABLE, QUARRALLABLE, adj. Able 

to be challenged, opposed, or resisted ; hence, 
faulty, defective. 

** Quhilk gift ia not confinned, neither wee the auc- 
ceaaort eyer in use off presentinff ; • . . and ao 
hia right ia moat quarratlabU,*^ Peterkin^ Rentab of 
Orkney, No. IIL, p. 14. 

Quarrelsome, adj. Fault-finding, given to 
contradiction, litigious : *' IIe*s a quarrebome 
body ; he's never satisfied.'* 

QUEIR, 8. Church ; Abp. Hamilton's Cate- 
chism, fol. 59a. Addit. to Queer, q. v. 



Lit., quire or choir of a church ; but fre<^uently ap- 
plied to the vhole building. It ia ao used in the paa- 
aage quoted. 

QUETIIE, $. Cry, clamour, sound. 

QUIIATTINE, QuiLVTNE, Qumatxa, adj. 
What kind of; Leslie, Ilist. Scot, p. 119, 
S. T. S. V. QUHATKYN, Quhaten. 



QUTTHER, QwETHiR, r. and $. Forms of 
Whither, q. v. 

QUOSCHE, $. A hollow, haugh. 

"... excepting the tumonria croft . . . with 
the medo and quotche adiacen t thereto. '* Orig. Paroch. , 
vol. II., pt. 1, p. 142. 

GaeL e&if a hollow, crerice, receaa; M*Leod and 
Dewar. 

To QWAITE, V. n. A form of wait, short 
for atcait^ to befal, happen. 



Waii ia atill naed in thia aense, and examplea of thia 
peculiar form are occaaionally found : ace Allit. Bom. 
Alex., L 1109, and cf. Troybook, L 13245. 
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RAOHE, part pt Rated, reckoned, ranked. 
V. Raik, RflKE. 

■* Lnt the borial of a deid peraone be pteperot ac- 

.^«*l.*^* perrone ù rocAe." Leslie, Hbk. Soot, 
p.l23,S.T.S. * 

RAIL, *. 1. Band, bar ; as, the rail of a 
Btair, Le., the hand-rail, also called the 
ratlin, 

5L A row, line ; as, « a rail o' tackets,'' a row 
of hobnails. 

Thojr pa' and nx the liogle taiU, 
Into their brogues they ca' the naib ; 
Wi' hammere now, instead o' flails, 

They mak great rackets. 
And set about their heels wi' tuiU 

O' dinkin tackets. 

Keith, The Farmef'M Btf, ^ S. 

To Rail, v. a. L To fit with a band, bar, 
or border, and hence to enclose ; as, ^ to 
rail a stair," ie., to fit it with a hand-rail 
in order to prevent accidents. 

i To set in a row ; as, to rail shoon^ to fill 
the soles with rows of iron naila 

sJi' ?• ^' ^'^'^ • ^« ^^'» ^^ ^' J^- Oer. rOan, 
SL .Ì* «*^'"* r^^*^» to put in a row, oonnect). See 
Skeai'i Etym. Diet. 

To RAVE, Raue, r. n. 1. To roam, wan- 
der. 

. *Cr^* ??."^.^*^ ""!'** •"^ waadirit, at Liat he aninel 
» Nomidie." Lesbe. Hia.. Scot., p. 71, S. T. a 

^la term la formed from the ab. raver^ a rcaTor, 
robber, in the same way aa rove from rorer. 

2. To emit a wild rushing sound, to roar, rage ; 
as, " The wind's ravin in the lun^-liead." 

Jiave in this tense is most prob. from Lat. rabert to 
rage. See Skeat'a £tym. Diet. ' 

To RED, Redd, v. a. To set in order; 
hence, to arrange, pnepare, provide ; as, " I'll 
sortjkhe place an' red the things to your 
han." Addit. to Red, »., q. v. 

Red, Redd, a. Arrangement; the act of 
arranging, preparincj^ organizing; aiding 
and abetting. Addit. to Red, *., q. t. 

"^•.i*^*** . . - his name farth of the Snm- 
mona of Treason and Forfciulture raiecd and eaecnted 
SAinst him for being art, part, rrdd. counsel and coun- 
•pUiQg of the late Treason." Cowrie Conspiiaciee, p. 

REDE, *. A road for ships. V. Rade. 

RED-HAWK, Reid-IIalk, $. A hawk in 
its first year» but generally applied to the 
male goshawk or tercel of that age. 

The tercel does not reach maturity till iU second 



jcw, and until then ita plumage is of a deep brown 
oolonr, and haa a much ruddier tint than that of an 
adnU. 

Your clAfkis ar semit all about. 

And I do 1 yk ane reid hulk schout 

To cum to lure that hes no leif, 

Quhair my plummyis begynis to brek oat : 

Excess of thocht dois me mi^heif. 

Dwnbar, Sehir, yit remembir, st 2. 

Although ao printed in the editions of Laing and 
Soiall, the second last line of thia passage ia faulty : 
SQfnw for bfgtfnh would greatly improve it. 

Mtid'heUlcM, i.e., young hawks, however hungry or 
damoroua for food, were not allowed to *'come to 
lure/' or to feed, with the adult or traiued hawks. 
Dunbar, as an old and faithful falcon to the King, 
complains that he ia still treated aa if he were only a 
ftid'halk 

It may be observed that hall is a mere graphic form» 

and that the / is not sounded. Indeecl, tne Ik is a 

' eontracted form of kk, which here representa uk, aa 

the preceding vowel is sounded long. See under IKott, 

Wakk, Waui, v., in Addenda. 

REEK-HEN, *. The name of an ancient 
house-tax paid to the landlord ; also, the 
hen given in payment of it. Emit, in 

DiCT. 

From every fire-house or reek on his estate the 
landlord claimed a hen by way of yearly custom. 
Hence the name reek-hen. See Gloss. Orkn. and 
ShetL, and Innea^ Legal Autiq., p. 257. 

Under Reik-Uen in Dicr. clelete s. I, and the para, 
which foUowa it, and combine the remainder of the 
•ntfy. ' 

REEK-MAIL, Reek-siaill, *. An ancient 
name for house- rent; dues payable by a 
householder to his superior; Burgh Recs. 
Sthrling, p. 308. V. under Seek-IIen. 

REFYNE» part. pK Riven, torn ; Barbour's 
Saints, Peter, 1. 23. V. Rive. 

loeL rifa, to rive, tear; pret. rif; part pt. rijinn. 

REPALINGIS, *. p/.. Prob. an error for 
rtperalingis or reparalingis^ fittings, furni- 
ture. 

"A feather bed, and two saddlea, with their 
repalingU." Orig. Paroch., L 183. 
S«e Keparel in HalliwelL 

REPRISE, *. A renewed effort, attempt, or 
attack; repetition, resumption. 

"The unhappy condition wherein the Church and 
State of Scotland were plunged <luring the nitnonty of 
King James the Sixth, and that not ouce or twice but 
in frenuent reprises." Gowrie Conspiracies, p. 14. 

O. Fr. reprise, "resumption, repetition;'* Cotgr. 
This 18 the fem. of repris, part. pt. of rrprendre, to 



RESATE, Resat, part. pt. Received, ac- 
cepte<l, engaged and entei*ed for service. 

** • • • »n«l *«n marks for ane friemans sone be- 
fmr he be retat frieman, attour the wonted dewea for 
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thrpoor. Item, ... the preMnt Clerk and hU 
w ec m of i shall hmve 13t* iind. for the buikeinff, and 
too alulli^ga for the aerveand 10 rejol." Recs. &corp. 
dTailofa, Glasgow, ÌM^ p. 8. 

BESSTy #• A hince for a door; pi. resits; 
perlnps so called because the door wrests or 
tarns apoo them ; Douglas, III. 93, 8, ed. 
Smaa 

A.-& wmtoa, to writhe, twiat ; M. Eng. wretten. 

To HINO, V. o. To put a ring in a swiue's 
siKMii ; to fit with a ring : part. pt. vingit, 
fitted with a riog^ as ^' a ringit sow.'' V. 
under Snipe. 

KINNAN BILL, s. A furious or mad buU ; 
West of S. 

To KIP aui^ Rrp down^ v. a. To take down 
work that U insufficient, or that has been 
wrongly done ; as, ** To rip out a stocking." 
When such work is taken down loop by loop 
tt is often called rippling out. 

BIPPIN, BiPPiSH, adj. Given to riping^ i.e., 
searching, turning over, cleaning out : 
hence, indostrions, cleanly, fastidious. Y. 

BlPE,V. 

Bat a aev-made wife, fo' o' rippiah freaks, 
Few! o' a' things feat for the first five weeks, 
I«id a mouldy pair o* her ain man's breeka 
Bj the brose o* Aiken-drum. 

Ifiekoistm, Brotffnie o/SUdnodL 

IhML rippe, in the aenae of oprippe, to rip np^ tarn 



To RISP, V. n. To dirl, rattle, knock ; ** wo 
at the manse door;*" K. L. Stevenson, Kid- 
niqiped, p. 4. Addit to Risp, q. v. 

ROCHT, pret. Recked, regarded. 

For he had thame iaflamm jt swa, 
That nane of thaime Tald part hyme fra, 
For his lof to de thai ne tveki . . . 

Barbaur'M SainU, FroL, L 105. 

A.-S. rfean, to care ; pt. t. nihle '; formed from a 
abw with baae rtJc-, found in M. H. Ger. ruoch^ O. H. 
Gcr. racA, care, heed, whence M H. Ger. ruochen, G. 
H. Ger. rokhjan, to reck ; aee under Heel: in Skeat'a 
£tyni. Diet. 

ROrrriNG, *. Rooting. V. Rutting. 

ROUCH-RIDER, 9. A performer of feats 
on horseback, a circus-rider; Laird of 
Logan, p. 594. Addit. to Roucfi-RiDER, 
q. V. 

To RUBAN, RuBEy, r. a. To fit, bind, deck, 
or ornament with ribbons: part, pt ruhanit; 
Garmond of Gude Lndeis, Bann. MS., p. 
657, Hunt Soc. Y. Rubex, 9. 

RUITH, RUECI^ 9. A cattle-run, hill-pasture, 
sammer-sheiling; Scot Gael, IL 82. 

GneL rmigk^ ruighe^ He arm, forearm ; applied to the 
lower alopea of monntaina on which cattle are pastured 
daring anmmer; hence the secondary meaning, hill- 



RUTTING, Rorrxixo, 9. Rooting, turning 
up the soil as pigs do in search of food ; 
Oppressions in Orkney, p. 88, 4. Y. [Run.] 



s. 



SAHT, pari. pi. Reconciled. Y. Saucht, 
Saehi. 

8AIR, 9. and v. Savour, smell Y. Sake, 
Sawer. 

Sahung, part and adj. Smelling, as, " sueit 
9airing flouris ; " Leslie, Hist Scot, p. 44 : 
stinking, as, *' 9atring like a brock." 

To SAPPLE CLAES. To steep or soak 
clothes in soapy water. Y. Sapples. 

To BAUD, V. a. To make solid, Y. Sad, r. 

To SAUGIITILL, v. a. and n. To reconcile ; 
Awnt. Arth., 6t. lii* Y. Sauehtine. 

A.^ aoA/fkui, to'reconcile, make peace : from soAf, 



SAY, 9. and adj. Assay. Y. Sat, tr. and 
Set, 4L 

8AYLCH, 9. A seal. Y. Selcht. 



SCALE -DRAKE, Skeel-duck, 9. V. 
Skaiu>rake. 

SCARE, «. The narrow part of the head of 

a golf-club, by which the head is glued to 

the handle ; 61. Golfer's Handbook. Addit 

to Skair, q. T. 

Thia ia a apecial application of Skair, a spfice : aee 
a. 2 of that term in Dici. 

ToSCIIEND, r. a. To shame, disgrace: 
part pt 9eKende; Sir Tristrem, 1. 3289. 
Addit to ScHENTi r., q. v. 

ScHEXDScniP, ScnEXscHEPE, 9. Shame, 
confusion, ignominy ; Burgh Recs. Peebles, 
1450, p. 15, Rec. Soc. 

And tha that tpt hait wittis fyfle, 

Thai rentoryt thaime allswa 

Fra èekmaehepe of oure felone fay. 

Bafiour*$ SainU, ProL L 119. 

A.-S. acfiicfaii, to confound, ahame ; O. Du. 9chendtn. 
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SCHIELDRAKE, Siiieldrake, 9. Y. 
Skaildrakb. 

SCHIPREDE, 9. A road or anchorage for 
Bhips; Leslie, Hist Scot, p. 127, S. T. S. 
V.Rade. 

SCHUFE, pret. Shoved, placed, stuck ; Bar- 
bour's SainU, Peter, L 158. 

A.-S. 9c4fom^ toihove ; pi, t. scèa/, M. £ng. sehoren. 

SCHULE,#. A shoal. V. Skule. 

To SCLUFE, V. n. V. Sklufe. 

To SCOSCHE, r. fu To view, examine, 
search, test: hence, to i*eject things that 
are defective. 

'*That ane persoan be yeirlie elected at Micliaelmes 
to §co*cke all skynis cuttit, hoUit, or tr.ti,'it in the nek, 
within this barght, with the decoon of the skynnaris, 
qnha sal haue ane pennv for his pauia of ilk skyn sua 
nindyn, to be payet be the byar." Burgh Reca. 
Olas^w, 28th Auguat, 1613. 

This looks Tery like the old custom of Scawage or 
Showing to which merchants had to sulunit on brinc- 
ing their goods to market, and for which a small 
CQstom rate was chained. In the Liber Albus, where 
it is freqaently mentioned, it is thus defined : — " And 
be it made known, that Scavago is so called as being a 
*ahewing;' becanse it behoves the merchants that 
they ibew unto the Sheriffs the merchandize for which 
the custom is to be taken, before that any of it be 
sold.** Man. Gildhallai Lond., voL iii., p. 53, Bolls 
Series, and see Gloss, also. 

A.-S. seecfmait, to look at, view, or search. 

SCRAE, Skrae, 8. Short for Skrae-Fish, 
q. T. 

Scrae or ecrae-JlMh, especially those that are sweet- 
salted, i.e., slightly salted, ai-e generally eaten with- 
out being cooked. 

Scrae, when it appears in Orkney rentals, represents 
A payment in kincf, of which the money value ranges 
from 3 to 6 shillings per miUe. 

To SCUG, SCOOG, r. a. To hide, cover, con- 
ceal ; also, to expiate, atone for. Addit to 
Skuo, q. V. 

" And aye at every sax }-ears' end. 
Yell Uk him to the linn : 
For that's the penance he maun dree: 
. To seMiF his deadly sin.'* 

Ballad, Voung Benjie. 

SCUO, SOOUG, SCOOO, *. Hiding, shelter. V. 

Skug. 

SCULL-CAP, Sclll-IIat, *. A close- 
fitting cap or hat. 

A sword, a sweel, a swine'ii blaiUer, 
A trump o' iiteel, a featherVl lock, 
An auld seull-hat for winter-weather. 
And meikie mair, mv Jennie, niioth J<^ck. 

The Country M edding, Henl, il 91, ed. 1869. 
The winter eculf-cap was generally made of coarse 
woollen stuff, and was fittetl with ear-tiaps which 
conld be tied under the chin : the summer scuU-cnp 
commonly had no ear-flaps, aud was made of lighter 
material. 

SCUTTLE DISH, Skiddle Dish, #. A 



large flat dish set below the spigot of an ale- 
barrel to catch the drops. V. Scuttle, o. 

In the aeeonnt of a witch's nettle-kail ^ven in the 
ballad entitled Earl Richard, the following passage 
ocean: — 

And she would meal you with milleriug, 

That she gathers at the mill. 
And niuk you thick as any daigh ; 

And when the pan was brimful. 

Would meM you up in *cuttle dinhes. 
Syne bid us anp till we were fou ; 
- LsT down bar hesfl upon a poke. 
Then sleep and snore like any row. 

Scot, BaUads, ChUd, HI 273. 

In the old Snot, alehouses the scuttle cf/xA was gener- 
ally a large wooden-bowl or basin, and moat probably 
*it is to snch dishes that reference is made in the 
ballad. They were also called nkkldle dUhte, 

SEAL OF CAUSE, Seile of Cause, Selb 
OF CAUS^:, 9. The technical name of a 
writing granted by a royal burgh, and 
having the common seal (or common seal 
of cause, as it was more usually called,) 
appended by way of verification, confirming 
the privileges of a body of craftsmen or ui 
a society, and having the effect of a charter 
of incorporation. 

'* We have approveit, ratefeit, admitit for us, and in 
sa far as in ws is, or that wc haue power, confirmee 
the said bill in all pointtis and article-*. . . . Aud 
for the mair verificatioun and strcnth of the samyn we 
haif to-huncin oure commoun teuU ofcaus for the naid 
burghe of Edinbur^he." Seal of Cause to the Hat- 
makers, 1473 : BarKh Recs. Eiliuburgfa, i. *2S, Rec. Soe. 

The power of the Scottish Burghs to constitute 
iubordiuate incorporations has been recuguiscd by the 
Supreme Courts, and appears to have l>een freely exer- 
cised. In Glasgow nearly all the incorporated trades 
have still in preservation Seals of Cause granted to 
them by the magistrates and council. For the must 
part they were confined to the older incorporations ; 
Dut not exclusively. In 1789 the magistrates of Glas- 
gow granted n Seal of Cause to the Running Stationers 
or Ciulies ; in 1790, to the Society for managing the 
Sunday Schools in Glasgow ; in 1791, to the Glasgow 
Society of the Sons of Ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land ; and in the same year to the Governors of Archi- 
bald Millar's Trust. 

In the application for the Seal of Cause to the Cailics 
it was set forth *'that the members of the sjid Society 
would serve the public by going messa>;cs by night or 
by day to any parts of the city aud suburlis, or to any 
places in the country, by hiring as servants by the job, 
or by the day, week, or month, to servo lithcr in town 
or country, or during journeys lu the country, or 
otherwise ; by assisting at baUs, dinners, suppers, and 
public entertainments ; antl by every other mode prac- 
tised by the Cadies of Edinburgh ; therefore praying 
that the Lo*xl Provost, Magistrates, and Council, in 
virtue of the powers vested in them for erecting 
societies of that kind, would grant tliem a Seal of 
Cause, and erect them into a regular Corporation.'* 
MS. Council Records of Glasgow, vol. 34, p. 38-9. 

SEEN, Sene to, part.pt 1. Cared or provided 
for, attended to; trained, disciplined: "The 
bairns hae been weel seen to by their uncle.** 
V. Beseixe. 

statements of this kind are made to express what 
Las Uen done in the past for the support, upbringings 
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or edneatioii of the penons raferred to ; or wliat pro« 
Tiakm hat been made for their preaent or future well- 
being. 

8. Short for beseen, equipped, skilled, ex- 
perienced. 

Onde Sir Alexander bring, 
The much renowoit laim of Dram, 

Kane in hi« days wm bettir Bene, 
Qnhen they war samblit all and tarn. 

BaUad, BaitU qf Harlow, L 239. 

To SELEIy V. a. To spread, cover; a form of 
SiLE, q. v. 

SENNACHIE, #. Y.SenaehU. 

SENT, 9. Scent, smell: to aent^ to follow 
scent, for scenting, to discover or track by 
^ scent ; Leslie, Hist. Scot., p. 20, S. T. S. 

To SET Upf V. a. To commence, begin, open ; 
to set up booth or buith^ to commence busi- 
ness, open a shop; Hammermen's Seal of 
Canse. Addit. to Set, q. t. 

To SEY, Seoh, v. To wend, go. Addit. to 
Set, q. V. 

SHAFTMON, Shatmond, 9. V. Schaft- 
uox. 

SHANi^A, Sanna, Sunna, v. Forms of 
«* shall not.'* 

To SHIRP, V. n. To waste or pine away in 
body. Addit. to Shirp, q. v. 

Shirpet, adj. Shrunk, shrivelled, wasted; 
as, a 9hirpet face, a shirpet leg. Errat. in 

DiCT. 

Jamieion'a definition of thia term ia n miatake, and 
it ia not borne oot by hia onotation. 
QmA uarg, to fade, wither, pine away. 

SHOKLE, ScHOKLE, 8. A small portion, 

{iece, or point; ^ BchokUs of yce," icicles; 
ieslie. Hist. Scot., p. 46, S.T.S. 

This term relatea only to ice : it ia improperly uied 
otherwiae. 

**ErolTed from lee-dekoklen, corruption of ke-yokles. 
The apelling y^etfolxU occurs in MS. of Piera Plow- 
man, B. XTU. 2-27." Skeat. 

IceL jOkuU, a dimin. of Jaki, a piece of ice ; A.-S. 
oìmI, Le. ii'fpeelf an icicle ; L. Germ, jokei. See Vig- 
fuMon. 

To SIC, SiK, V. n. To sigh ; part. pr. «tcctrf, 
titkin: ^9Ìccin and sabbin, sighing and 
sobbing, y. SiKE. 

To SIGNE, V. a. A form of singj to singe ; 
part, pt. atgnet, singed ; Leslie, Hist. Scot, 
p. 95, S. T. S. 

SIMPLESSE, SiMPLESE, 8. Simpleness, 
simplicity. O. Fr. aimpUsse. 

Go litiU tretise, nakit of eloquence, 
CaaflÌDg simpU*e and poaertee to wit ; 

And pray the reder to have pacience 
Of thy defante, and to tapporten It 

Kingù Quair, at 194, ed. Skeat 



SKAILDUAKE, #. V. Dict. 

Delete the aecond laat para^. of thia entry in Dicr. 
The derÌT. from So.-O. $ta€Ì la a miatake ; and GroKo'a 
explanation ia correct. 

Skaildrake ia for tkaUd-^rahe, i.e., shield-drake, 
hence, M. E. theld-drake, and Mcid. E. $heldrake. In 
M. £• skeid meant a shield, like a shield, barre<l, 
flecked, oarty •coloured : hence, theUl-drake meant 
▼ariegated or apottod drake. A.-S. scild is defined by 
Grein as a shield, and applied also to the appearance of 
a bird's plumage. Cf. IceL gijOldungr, a sheldrake. 

SKEIFE, «• Prob. section, division, applied 
to a mass or body of immense size. V. 
Skelve, Skelf. 

'* Upoun the pennlt day of Junij, appeared in the 
sight of the Caat^ll of Sanctandrois twenty ane French 
galayis, with a skei/e of an army, the lytk whairof was 
never aeio in that Fyrth befuir." Knox, Reform, in 
Scot, i. 203, ed. Laing, Wodrow Soc. 

SKET, Skete, adv. Quick, quickly; Sir 
Tristrem, 1. 559, 896, S.T.S. 

SKIR, Sktr, Skikrie, 8. A rock in the 
sea, a small rocky islet ; also, a cluster of 
rocks. Addit. to Skerr, q. v. 

SKIRGE, 8. A scold, termagant, brawling 
woman ; Laird of Logan, p. 597. 

This term is prob. a corr. of E. scourge, a lash : 
from O. Fr. ttcorgie, a sconrge, which has come frum 
Lat exeariaia, flayed o£^ hence a strip of raw hide or 
leather for a whip. 

To SLIP, Sliep, v. a. To slit, cut, lay open 
with a sharp point. Prob. a corruption of 
E. 8ia. 

Sup, Sliep, 8. A slit, cut, incision. 

'*Also dischargee all manner of cutting or carving 
of kina or oxen, except only one sli^p on one of the 
Bonldera and one squint cntt on one of the hinder legs ; 
and also all cutting of sheep except an even in score in 
the shonlder and a «/iVp in the rum pell, and that under 
the paine of aix shillings Sd. for each cutt in a sheep 
and 4(ls. for each cntt in a lamb. And ordains the 
bailies to eive one half of the fines to tho poor of the 
toun, and the other half to the poor of the trade that 
need.*' Annala of Dunfermline, 1703, p. 374. 

SLOGIIORNE, 8. V. under Slogan. 

That tloghorne or dughome meant simply a battle- 
cry is attested by the following passage from John 
Koox*s account of the afiray at Solway aIoss. 

"Qreat waa the noyse and confusion that was heard, 
while that everie man calles his awin sloghoi'ne,'* Hist. 
Reform. Scot, i 87, ed. Laing, Wodrow Soc. 

SLOTTING, part and 8. Slitting or cutt- 
ing : •* alottina fitahl^ cutting animals that 
are about to be slaughtered, for the purpose 
of bleeding them; also called scoring fleshy 
and letting doun flesh; Burgh Recs. Stirling, 
1647, p. 193. V. under Score^ and Let 
down, 

SMARAGDYNE, adj. as s. Emerald; 
Kingis Quair, st. 155, ed. Skeat. V. 
Smaradge. 
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SMERT, 9. Pain, suffering, as in <^ the 
lovec^s smert : *' short for smtrt^silUr, or 
$mert'monetft i.e., smart-money; as, *^He 
listed wi' the sodgers, but paid the unert 
and wan hame/* v . [Smbrt, v.]. 

SMOGH, adj. Broken; hence, cast-away, 
rejected, left : a form of Smush, q. t. 

Tbow wild be fane to gnaw, lail, with thv gammÌA, 
Wndir my barde, sinoch banis behind doggis bakkis. 

Dunbar and Kttnnedjf, L 364. 

Burn. MS. roads /moch. 

Swed. dial. tmoMt, a alight report, noise, imash : 
from Mmakkat to throw down DOtsily, to smack, smash. 
O. Dn. tmaebenf to collide, smash ; smacke, a smack, 
smash. 

To SNITE, Sntte, v. a. Same as Snoit, 
q.T.: with addit. meaning, to taunt, gibe; 
Laird of Logan, p. 597. 

These three forms are simply Tarieties, and should 
hare been nnited. The primary meaoinff is to clean 
or clear the nose ; Sw. snyia, Dan. tnyde, from Sw. 
mut^ Dan. Bnudf, the snout, nose ; and " to snuff a 

■nnff A candle. 



^.^ — , y _ , , — — 

eandle,** as cÌTen bv Jamiesoo, is only a secondary 
meaning. Cf. Dutch snicileii, to blow one*8 nose, to 



SOK, s, A ploughshare; a plough. Y. 

Sock. 

SoK i^ND Stth, adj. Arable, fit to be plowed 
and reaped. 

*' Sok and tyiih lande, that is sik lande as may be 
tilled by aae pleuch, or maybe ma wed with ane syth." 
Skene, De Verb. Sig.,^ s. ▼. Htubandland. 

SOLEMPNE, SOLEMPT, adj. Solemn. 

And therewith-all thir peple sawe I stand. 
With mony a mUempt countenance. 

Kingit Quair, st. 79. 

This is the reading of the MS. ; but 9olempi should 
be $oUmf{mìL to suit the measure. It is so printed in 
Prof. Skeat's edition. 

Very probably King James wrote wltmpne or ioUmrh 
nit : for there is no example of his putting only eight 
syllables in a lino. 

SOMER, $. A sumpter : applied to both 
men and horses. V. Suher. 

SOO» Sou, V. and s. Ache, throb, thrill, 
tingle, as with pain or the sensation pro- 
duced bjr a shrill, piercing sound. Addit. 
to Soo, Sow, q. V. 

SOU, SowE, 9. A bride's outfit or braws. 
Addit to Sow, a stack, heap, q. v. 

This term is now used only by the fisher-folk of the 
N.E. of Soot, from Nairn to Buckie. 

SOUGH, 8. Sound, talk, report, fama. 
Addit. to SouoH, 8. 

" Before the iough gaed abroad about Mr. Alexander. " 
&. L. Stevenson, Kidnapped, p. 50. 

SOUN, s. Sound, noise; Douglas, Pal. 
(Sup.) R 2 



Hon., L 34, 8, Small ; Kingis Quair, st 13, 
152, Skeat; al^, report, rumour ; West of 
S. 

SOYT, SoTTE, 8. Lit. a following, follow- 
ing another, but in different senses r — 

1. A suit at law, lawsuit 

2. Company or following under the jurisdic- 
tion of a court, or of a lord or overlord. 

Regarding a " Chalmerlan Air ** in a I nrgh, it wm 
enacted — ** At ye ger be brocht thar that tyni al the 
names of »oyt of court of the forsaide burgh." Iter 
Camerarii, ch. 1, Ancient Laws of Scotland, Kec. fiioc 

" Item, thar salbe askit the roll of the t^ojfl of court, 
alswell within as vtonth duelland." Ibid., ch. 3. 

3. Attendance at the court of the king or of 
the overlord ; see s. 2, in DiCT. 

4 A suit of clothes or other articles in sets ; 
also, dress, Uvery. 

Aod eftir this, the birdis euerichone 
Tuke vp an othir sang full load and clere, — 
We proyne and play without dout and daogere, 

All clothit Id a sojfU full fresch and newe. 

In lnfl« seruice besy, glad, aod tivwe. 

Aingù Quair, st 64, ed. Skeat 

Addit. to Sorr, Sorr, #., q. ▼. 
Fr. suUe^ a following of any kind. 

SPAININ-BRASII, 8. Milk-fever; West 
ofS. V. Spain. 

SPAN, pret Spun, did spin. 

SPEIL, Spell, Spexd, s. Forms of Spale, 
q. V. 

These forms represent the pron. of spalc in rarioos 
districts of Scot. In the North of Ens. the old game 
of eai and bai or baU and bai is called knurr and *ptU. 
See under A'nir, above. 

SPLITS, Splittis, «. pi 1. The divisions of 
a weaver 8 reed. 

2. Rough or undressed staves for barrela 

*' Statute and ordaine that they nor nane of thame 
wnder qnhatsumever cuUour or pretext sal buy any 
mnges, stinges, tpOitìt^ or stappis, from the saidis four 
persounes, nor from any Tthehs quho goes betuix the 
said tnde and thair bai^anes in all tyme heireftcr." 
MS. Minute Book of the Coopers of Glasgow, 11 June, 
1664. 

Addit. to Sput, a, q. t. 

SPONGE, Spou.nge, Spuxge, *. A mup, 
biiisb, or bundle of fibres used for brush.- 
ing or cleansing. 

That this term was formerly synon. with brush, and 
used in a much wider sense than now, is shown by the 
name which certain kinds of bru«oea still bear. For 
example, the mop with which a baker cleans out his 
oven is called a sponge; so also is the l»rush with 
which an artillery-man cleans out his gun after it has 
been Hred ; and a sailor bo}', when directed to « ì(h: 
some water from the deck with his mop, is told to 
tpongt it up. And in the Kates and Customs of Mer- 
cnandise iii 1612, we 6nd the entries ** Brushes or 
Spounges," and **8|)onnges or Brushes," and each entry 
contains a list of the various kinds then in use. V . 
Halyburtou's Ledger, pp. 292, 3*29. 
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Hair-Sponqe, Hair-Spouxqb, a. The name 
fonnerlj given to the yarioiui kinds of 
brnahes made of hair. 

**^p9mmife90T bnithcc of hair CftUad mbbiog brashes, 
• . . keame brashes, • . • weaTeris brashes.'* 

**8poumgea or brashes o/ hair for dichting of clothes.** 
Bates and Coatoma of 1612, UaL Ledger, pp. 329, 330. 

Heath Spoukoe, Hàdder-Spoùxqe, s. A 
brnah made of heath or heather. 

^Spomnges or brashes of heath called hetd brashes." 
Ibid., p. 329. 
** Spoamgei or brashes qf hadtler coarse [i.e. coarae]. " 
99 »« o/haddtr tyne, 

», „ if hadder called rabbibg 

brMbea." Ibid., p. 329. 

Water-Spoxoe, Watter-Spounoe, s. The 
name by which a sponge was formerly 
called. 

''Brushes or spounges called watier tpoungtM for 
diirargeaii% the pound weight, • . . zxs." Ibid., 
p. 292. 

In his story of The Toa Mariit Wemen and the 
Wedoy Dnnbar makes the widow reveal to her gossips 
the following secret regarding her uae of a water- 
iponge:— 

Qoben frsodis of my husbondis behaldis me on tw^ 
I half a water-tpunae for wa, within my wyde clokis. 
Than wring I it full wylely and wetis my chekis : 
With that wateris myn ene and welteris doone tertn. 
Than say thai all that sittis about, "Se ye nought, allace ! 
Tons Instlese led so lelely scho Inffit hir husband : 
Tone is a pete to enprent in a princis hert. 
That sic a peile of pleaance snld yone pane dre ! ** 

U. 496443. 

STAO, adj. Dried, hung, raw or unseasoned: 
applisd to the skins of animals that have 
been simply dried^ bjr being stretched or 
anspendea in the open air. 

la the Bates and Costoma of 1612; the terms tiag 
and torn are need synonymously in opposition to 
m aaom td or cored as applied to furakina. See Haly- 
bwton'a Ledser, p. 305, 306. 

O. Do. jtaJEoi, to stretch, suspend. 

To STAINCH, Stainche, v. a. V. Stanche. 
STALLAGE^ $. V. under Stallenoe. 

The older name of this duty waa bor^haipemy, or 
horihatpempt ie., the halfpenny paid at fairs and mar- 
kets for erecting lK>ards or stalls. See Gloss. Liber 
Cbstamaran, p. 702, RoUa Series. 

STAY-RIG, s. A border or boundary rig ; 
a ridge or strip of land running at ri^ht 
angles to the other ridges, and so forming 
a border or boundary to them. 

** At the tails oC aU their rì^ to make ane $iajfrig 
npon the anld bounda of the said acrea.** RecorUa of 
Ob Dnndee, p. 242. 

STEMBOD, s. A symbol of citation : for 
ordinary meetings a staff was used; in 
matters of urgency or haste, an arrow ; for 
a coort of justicei an axe ; for ecclesiastical 
or religious affairs, n cross. See Gloss. 
Oppressions iu Orkney. 



Icel. st^fnubdh, a summoning to a meetins : from 
Icel. sIf/Ma, later atemna, a aummona, and both, a mea- 
sage, call. See Vi^f usson. 

STENT, 8. Extent, space, measure : hence, 
limits, bounds, requirement ; and still used 
in the sense of fixed or stipulated amount of 
work, task. Addit. to Stent, 9., q. v. 

" Allsua the land Hand betnix the estir oxgang and 
the orchard of the said Dauid and the march of cauil 
[be] comon to bath the parts. Alsua bath the partyes 
sel kepe lauchful steiU and noth exceed it." Charter, 
dated 31 July, 1437, quoted in AnnaU of Dunfermline, 
p. 152-3. 

STIFH ARTIT, aJj. Obstinate, hard hearted ; 
Abp. Hamilton's Catechism, fol. 46b. 

STONIT HORSE, Stonyt House, Stane- 
Horse, #• A stallion ; Douglas, Virgil, Bk*. 
iv., prol. 1. 59. 

STOUK, 8. A portion of land dedicated to a 
Saint, and called by his name : as, St. 
Augustin's stoul\ St. Duthus' 8toui, Addit 
to Stook, q. V. 

**The foundation of this schoole [the tang aehoofe of 
Kirkwall] of auld was Saact Augustin'a stoiii*, worth 
fyve chalder of wictuall be yeir, set out of auld be the 
Prebendare, and now in his Majestie's possession. . . . 
That thair is ane stouck callit St. Duthus tttouck within 
the parochin, and quarter of ane niyll distant from the 
cathedrall kirk." Peterkin, Bentala of 0ikue>, No. 
UL, p. 35. 

STRANGLOX, 8. The disease called 
strangles, a tumour or swelling in a horse's 
• throat; Burgh Recs. Stirling, 1555| p. 61. 

O. Fr. etiranguUlons, the atrangles: from O. Fr. 
eairangier, to strangle, choke, from Lat. strangularf, 
allied to atriiigtre^ to bind. 

STRENYIE, Striexyie, 8, A strain, sprain; 
Watson'a ColL, L 60. V. Strexyie, v. 

STURE, Sturre, 8. Dust, quarrel. V. 
Stour. 

STUTHT, 8. Same as Stuht, q. v. 

STY, 8. PI. 8tye8^ steps, stages; Sir Tris- 
trem, I. 400, S.T.S. Addit. to Sty, q. v. 

SUCCINE, 8. Amber ; Leslie, Hist. Scot., 
p. 47, S. T. S. Lat. 8ucinum^ 8uceinum. 

SWAIF, SwAF, *. A sweep, a long swinging 
stroke or blow ; *• wi' a firat/o' the scytlie:'* 
also a gust, blast, swirl; ^*It was thrown 
owre wi' a 8waf o' wind.^ A variant of 
8wapf q. v., West of S. 

Under the form awaiffe this term occurs in the Allit. 
Rom. Alex., L 806. 

Allied to A.-S. ticdpan, to sweep along, rush, swoop ; 
Icel. Bveipa, to sweep, swoop. See nnder Sveap in 
Skeat's Etym. Diet. 

SWAIL, SwAiLL, Swale, #. A hollow be- 
tween two ridges or gently sloping banks ; 
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also, a gentle rising of the ground with a 
Cf>rre8i>onding declivity ; Burgii Kecs. Aber- 
deen, II., 324| Sp. C. Y. Swailsu. 

"Keipand the ttrype quhill it enter in Beildeis 
twaitl, and keipand and aacendand npwith the said 
t¥faiii quhiU it cam to the littill stane calsay, . , „ 
and fra the said stane caUay at the end of the hill foir- 
nid, koipand betnix the nasche and the hard north and 
north eiat." Keg. Mag. Sig., 19th Dec, 1584, Ree. 
Seriea. 

SWEIRT, SwEERT, adj. Forms of Sweir, 
q. y. 

SWIMMING, SwoMEXO, cuJi. Flooded, flow- 
ing, 61Ied; as, ''The road's twimming wi* 
water"; abounding, teeming; as, ''The 
loch's swimming wi* fish.** Also used as an 
ado.^ as in the phrase, swimming fall^ i«e^ 



abundantly, copiously full or filled, well 
stocked. 

** Linlythgwe, deoored with the kings palioe . . . 
and a picasand Loch èteomtntj fnll of fyne perchit, antl 
vtherie notable fuche;** Leslie, Hist. Scot, p. 23, 
S. T. S. 

SWYKDOi^ SwYKEDOM, $. Deception, 

treachery. V. Swyk. 

* 

SWYNE-TAIL, s. A corr. of itying uU, 
sif ting-measure, of which the modem name 
is a miUdng^caup : a small cog or ladle fur 
transferring the milk from the milking-pail 
to the iey-dish or strainer. 

Ane milk-tytb with ane snyiU'iailL 

Woioing ofJok oMd /yif sy, 1. 29. 

In the modem version of this pieoe given in Herd'i 
Collection, and called The CouRtry Wedding, thit line 
is rendered — 

A sey-diah and a milking-cap. 



T. 



TABLES, Tablis, 8. A tablet or note-book : 
the Bch(KArtables were in the form of a double 
or folding slate: also called tabU-books; 
Bates and Customs, 1612 : and sometimes 
plai€8^ as in Ilalyburton's Ledger, p. 51. 

To TAILE, r. a. V. DiCT. 

To this entry in the Dicr. add the following : 
There is probably some scribal error in the reading, 
kt wald him taiie, found in the Ed in. MS. But in any 
case the reading, he ihoucht all hale, is in every respect 
a better one ; and although Jamieson deemed it un- 
warranted, it is found in the Camb. MS., as well as in 
the printed editions. 

TAINT, 8. Notice^ attention; a form of 
Tent, q. v. ; Gowrie Conspiracies, p. 39. 

To TAEY, Tarye, v. a. V. Dict. 

By mistake the definition and illustration of s. 2 of 
this verb are set q/ler instead of be/ore Tart, Tarye, 
«. Delete the definition there given, and substitute 
the following : — 

2. To bear, suffer, endure, as in times of trial, 
oppression, persecution, &c. : "Thy father 
wald have taryed four suche,** Le., would 
have borne or stood as much as four of you. 

TEABEB, Teerer, 8. The boy who stirs, 
breaks, and spreads the colour for a calico- 
printer. 

This term has l)een explained as a corr. of tteerer, a 
stirrer ; but this is a mistake. What the calico-printer 
requires is not merely that the colour be stirred, Iwt 
that it bo tkoron^hly mixed, broken, of equal consist- 
ency, and smoothly spread ; and all this the tenrtr 
does by spreading ana working the colour over the 
etoth-sieve with his brush. 

A.-S. teran, to tear, rend, break up ; M. £ug. tertn^ 



TELDID, part. pL Built, erected. V. Till 

TEMED, pret. Appealed ; Sir Tristrein, I. 
431, S. T. S. Errat in Dict. 

A.-S. teaman* to cite^ summon, contend : from ttam^ 
an issue, result. 

To TERBUCK, ». a. and n. V. TrtbncL 

TEU, Tew, Teu-airx, Teu-yron, #. The 
nozzle or tube of the bellows cf a forge or 
furnace. 

*' To be discharge<l of their worke by strykin^ ont 
of thair Uu igron, and thair other workloums to be dis- 
posed upon onr pleasonr." Culross and Talliallan, ii. 
I6G. 

0. Fr. tuyau, a pipe, quill : older form tuytl^ from 
Lat. tuhelluB, dimin. of tubus, a tube : see Bracbet. 
Some, however, refer it to O. H. Ger. tAda, a tuU : 
see Littr6. 

TEW, Tue, 8. An instrument for pulliii<r, 
drawing, tightening ; a tug. 

The long pincers with which a blacksmith draws a 

?iece of iron from his forge, is calletl a tew or (fir-irvn. 
'he tews of a drum are the leather-catches by which 
the cords are tightened ; but the name is often appliotl 
to both cords and catches. 

** And allows the drummer to get als many new t'tcs 
as will serve the dniin.** Culross and TulliallaUi ii. 00. 
A.-S. taw, an instrument ; from tawioH, to work, 
prepare, taw, dress. 

THAME, Thaiem, f. Thirlage. V.Tueme 

Til EMS ELF, Thameself, Tiikmsel, 

TiiAiMSEL, Tiiame-sel, pron. Used for 

himself or herself: as, "Even' ane for them- 

8eV Also used iov thimtelven I as, **Tlicy 

*carc na for ocht but themseV* 
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This tann is frequently used by Abp. Hamilton in 
both MOMS : tbas— 

** That the gifikr of that benefice may get in the laif 
Id ikmwu tel/ and tbatr kecbing. " Catechism, fol. 60a. 

**That th^ may knawlege ihame «r(/r to be that 
Idagia kniditM qahata baige thai heir.*' Ibid., fol. 135b. 

THOUNO, Tholtno, $. Permission, grace, 
will, authoritjr; a more common form is 
ikoùmce. Y. under Thole. 

'*Thif appoyntment made at Donfennelyn [25 Jnly, 
14571 betwix a Tenerabill fader in criat, Rechart, be 
godda ikohmg Abbotte of Danfermelyn, and the con- 
▼eote of that ilke on the ta pairt . . ." Reeist. 
Donfenn., No. 451, p. 344, quoted in Annala of Dun- 
fermline, p. 160. • 

To THOBN, V. n. To satisfy one's appetite, 
to eat heartily ; part. pt. ihorntd^ tharnf re- 
freshed with fooa. 

When they had eaten and well drunken, 

Aad a* had tkom'd fine, 
The bride's father he took the cup. 

For to aanre out the wine. 

SooL Balladt, ChOd, IL, 885. 

*'Tell eat and drink, my meiry men a'. 

An' see ye be weill thorn; 
Tor blaw it west, or blaw it wind. 

My guid ship sails the mom." 

iUd. 111,889. 

THOUGHT, Thocht, a. Grief, sorrow, 
trouble, affliction : " That wild son has been 
a aair ihocht and a heavy burden to his 
mother.** 

Tho word ia similarly used in the English ballad of 
The Nutbrowne Maide : see Child's &g. and Scot. 
Ballads, ÌT. 147. 

THUMB, Thoum, s. 

To the examples under this heading in Dice add the 
foDowiog : — 

1* 7b keep ihaum on^ to hide, keep secret: 
^Mind, noo, heep thoum on that" To keep 
an^e thoum on, to keep to one's self, in 
one's power, or for one's own benefit : ** Yed 
better keep your thoum ofCtr 

2. Under thoìtm^ similar to underhand, and 
used as an adj. or an adv. ; secret, in secret, 
furtively: **The bargain was made under 
ihaumr 

" Thay war inraded be that potent natione of the 
peychtes throuch counsel of the Britants quyetlie vnder 
Ikomm/* Leslie, Hist Scot, p. 81, S.T.S. 

8. Under on^e thoum, in one's own hand, pos- 
session, or power; also, under the power, 
control, or subjection of another, as, *^ His 
father keeps him under his tlioumJ* 

Whan Ttc a saxpence under my (Aujn, 

Then FU get credit in ilka toun ; 
But ay when Vm poor they bid me gang by ; 

O ! poverty perU good company. 

Todiin Hame, Utnf$ Coll., ii. 108. 

THRUMS, *. pi Shrccis, stumps ; *' lefrs o* 
thrume^ mere stumps of let^s. Addit. to 
Thrum, q. v. 



She's crined awa' to bane an' skin. 

But that it seems is nought to me ; 
She'^ like to Uve-aUhough she's in 

The last stage o* tenuity. 
She munches wi' her wizened rums. 
And stumps about on less o' MrttmSf 
Bat eomes — ss sure as Cbristmas comes — 
To ca* for her annuity. 

Qeorge Ouiram, The AnnuUy. 

TiLD, TiiJ>E, s. Cover, tent, roof: hence, 
house, castle, or building of any kind. Y. 

TkLB, TYI.D. 

A.-S. leU, tent ; IceL tjald, Dan. UU. From A.-S. 
tdd eoosca E. tilt, the cover of a cart. 



TQjSALL, c a form of tinsall, loss; Burgh 
Bees. StirHng, 1519, p. 2. 

TIRE, TisiTNESS, Tyritneh, 8. Tiredness, 
weariness, exhaustion. 

"• . • with tyritnes, eervice or bondage, sick- 
■ei^ dolour or dede, or ony displesour of body." Abp. 
Hawltan's Catechism, Fol 110b. 

In the text this word was printed tyrdnet, but in 
the Errata oorrected to tyrilnes, and so it ia printed in 
Law'a edition. 

Both tare and tirUnesi are still used ; but tire is the 
form. 



To TIRL, V. n. To patter, beat, batter. 
Addit. to TiRL, V. n., q. y. 

"When the wind gowls in the chimney, and the 
rain tirU on the roof.*' L. B. Stevenson, Kidnuppedy 
P.S71. 

To TIRVE, V. a. To tear, uncover, strip. V. 
TnuL 

'*The eoosniis eoramandit him to be tirvU nakit and 
iknrgit with wandis. • . . The mair this man 
cnit, the serjand maid him to be the mair bastelie tir* 
«ii of his cUithis." BeUend. Livy, b. u., ch. 23. 

TO, Ta, prep. Regarding, conceniing; in 
opposition to, against Addit. to 7b, Ta. 

"Sa, and a roan mycht haif lauchfully luffit his nycht* 
booria wjfe, he mycht a fyschit ane cause to his wife, 
to pot hir away and tak ane nther, or sche also on hen 
ache dc^rit ane nther, wald mak faltia to hir husband, 
to get hir leif.'* Abp. Hamilton'a Catechism, Fol. 72b. 

TO-BOOT, TooBOOT, Tobuit, Taboot, $. 
Excess, addition, difference in exchange; 
anything given in excess of an even niffer 
or exchange. A.-S. ta bote. 

" Pursued for the sowme of four pond scotis money, 
and that as the niffer of ane horse in toof*oot.** Core- 
hill Baron Court Book, Ayr and Wigton Arch. Coll., 
IT. 91. 

TO-BRIO, Ta-Brio, e. A draw-brldge; 
abo called a/a**6rt(/, Le. sl fall'bridge. 

" TU'ÌNrugge^ a draw-bridge ; *' Halliwell. 

The name to-hrig or ta-brig is mostly applied to a 
moTable bridge over a canal or a railway, constructed 
of two leaves or sections swung from opposite banks, 
and joining or locking in the middle. 

TOR, 9m A terminal knob or peak, fonnerly 
used in the ornamentation of chairs, cradles, 
canopies, &c. Addit. to ToR, q. v. 
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Bclinkin he rocked. 
And the fkune nurse she Miigfi 

Till a' the toret o' the crmdle 
Wi' the red blude down r»n. 

Ballad, Lambert Linkin, L 43. 

TOUST. TowsT, $. A tax, toll, impost 
Errat. in DiCT. 

Delete the entry under this heading in the Dicr. : 
both definition and etymology are wrong. TouH has 
no connection with towage^ and its meaning is aot 
limited to a tax on ships. It priniarily meant an im- 
post or ÌLwy, and is formed from O. Fr. totte, a cor- 
mpted form of toulie, ** an exacting or extorting of sub- 
•ifues ; *' Cotgr. The same corruption ocunrs in 0. Fr. 
maUoate, a later form of tnaltouite, which is explained 
by Littre, a. t. Jfalldie, Y. under Afalatout. 

In the Rq(. Privy Ck>uncil Scot., vol. vi. (see Index), 
there are records of iousU for repairing bridges, har- 
bonrs, ^iers, &c. ; and in each case the term is synony- 
mous with taxation. It is so also in the following quo- 
tations : 

**And that gif onv towd soald be taken of their 
gaidfl." Records of Old Dundee,, p. 115. 

'* From the towti the Perth vessels were to be ex- 
•mpted.** Ibid., p. 122. 

To TRAIK, ». a. To hinder, prevent, with- 
hold, restrain. 

<'And the King said, 'What iraiba albeit ye Uke 
off yonr hat?' and then Mr. Alexander took off his 
hat." Gowrie Conspiracies, p. 50. 

Dan. irakte, to draw, drag, hinder ; Dn. trthhen. 

To TREBUCK, Tilvbuck, Tribuck, Ter- 
BUCK, V. n. and a. To make a false move 
in play ; to check an opponent for making 
a false move in play, to catch one tripping. 

In these forms this term is still common in the West 
of Scot ; and the following statement will illustrate its 
use. If a person, on making a false move in a game of 
skiU, calls ont irthack or trahuck me before his oppon- 
ent, he has the riebt to move again ; but if his opponent 
is the first to calloot trebuck or terback you, the player 
is checked and must pay the forfeit. 

Both as a vbi and as a sb. the word is accented on 
the second syllable. 

Trebuck, Trabuck, Tribuck, Terbuck, s. 
A slip or false move in play ; a check or 
trip in a game of skill. 

0. Fr. trtbueher, *' to stumble, or trip ; to slip ; 
• . • also, to offend, misdoe, mistake ; also, to 
overweigh, or bears downe by weight ; " Cotgr. 

" Trtbueher dans nne affaire, y faire une Uusse de- 
marche ; " littrè. 

TBIBOCHET, 9. An engine of war used in 
the middle ages for throwing great stouea 
Addit to Trebuschet, q. v. 

O. Ft, trebtichei, "an old-fashioned engine of wood, 
from which great and battering stones were most vio- 
lently throwne." Cotgr. From L. Lat. trebuchetum, 

TROKE, a. Dealing, intercourse, companion- 
shij) ; same as Troking^ q. v. Also, palaver, 
toying, fondling ; as, " Thae twa hae an 
unco troke wi' ither." V. Troke, v. 

With this term cf. Mod. E. truck, to barter. 



TRUAQE, Trouaoe, Truwaoe, $. Tribute, 
eifls, presents ; Sir Tristrem, L 947, 992, 
8. T. 8. Addit to Trewage, q. t. 

O. F^. frteyv^ trtùage, "a toll, cnstome, tax. imposi- 
tion ;*• Cotgr. From 0. Fr. trtud, trtut, treu, tribnte, 
from Lat. tributum; see Burgny. 

TRUE, 9. A pledge, compact, treaty, truce ; 
Leslie, Hist. Scot., p. 75, S.T.S. Addit to 
Trew, q. V. 

A. 43. irt^wa^ tnAwa, a compact, pledge. In cornee- 
tion with this term it may be nuted that the word 
truce is really a misspelling of trues or trewt, pL of trut 
or trew, m pledge of truth : from A.-S. treòwe, true. 

TRUFINGE, $. Deception ; Barbour's Sainta, 
Peter, I 242. V. Truff. 

TRUSSELL, TuRSELL, s. The upper or 
reverse die formerly used in striking or 
stamping money. 

As the opposite or obTerse die was called the pyle, 
money was said to be stamped or printed with **p^le 
and trusaell,** 

"That thair salbe ane handreth stane wecht of 
oopper Tnmizt with onv vther kynd of mettale, wrocht 
and forgeit in ane miin, and be the said miln maid 
reddy to the prenting eftir the accustnmat forme of 
his maiesties cuayiehonse, with pyle and turtell, quhair 
thronch the same be not counterfute.** Acts James 
VI., 1597. 

This phrase was entered in the DicT. and explained 
as **pyU and curseU;** bat Dr. Jamieson was led into 
this mistake by the misprint of curaell for turaeU in the 
1814 ed. of the Scotch Acts, from which he quoted. 

The did method of strikincr money is thus described 
by Dr. R. W. Cnchran-Patrick, author of The Coinage of 
Scotland : — " The obverse of the coin was engrared on 
a die, which was firmly fixed into a large block of wood. 
This was called the •pile* or 'standard.' Ui on this 
was placed the prepared piece of metal caUed the 
'flan.' The moneyer, holding in his left hand the 
upper die (or ' tmsseU ') by a twikted willow, placed it 
upon the flan, and then struck it firmly with all the 
force of the hammer held in his right hand.*' 

This primitive method of coining was continued in 
Scotland till near the middle of the 17th century. 

0. Fr. troussei, trorsseau, "a troussell ; the vpper 
]rron or mould thats vsed in the stamping of coyne ;" 
Cotgr- Lit- the trusser, packer, or driver-home : the 
termination -e/ denoting instrument. 

TRYNE, 8. 1; A train, retinuci company. 

" After that the Quene was somewhat satisfyrd of 
hunting and other pastyme, sche cam to Abinlene, 
whair the Erie of Huntley met hir and his Lady with 
no small tryne, remaned in court, was supposed to have 
the greatest credyte, . . ." Knox, Hist. Scot. 
Reform., ii., 353, ed. Lsing, Wodrow Soc. 

2. Course, conduct or method of dealings trade,, 
practice, traffic. 

" And als desyring ane ordonr to be put amangis the 
merchandis fratemitie and gild brethir of thi« borgh 
for the tryne of merchamlice, the gud and commone 
Weill of the haill mtrrchsndis of the rcalme, . . . 
tendis als weill to the dayly augnientatioun and incres- 
sin^ of the tryne, ordour, and gud reuU of merchandice, 
policy, riches, amite, and gud luf amangis the saidis 
merchandis and gild brethir. . . .And at tour, sail 
haif power to imput, litt, and rais taxtis and extentia 
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• • • to diapone for Um eommone werkta and enui<lis 
d IIm fonaidift merchandit And tiuur •uccesaouris, and 
Iryae of morohandis alswell on. the partis beyond aey as 
eo this syde." Seal of Caase to Merchants, Bnrgh 
Bms. Edinbargh, i., 181-3, Rec Soc. 

This is simply a form of M. E. irain^ from O. Fr. 
irmimf ** n (groat mans) traiue, retinue, or followers ; 

• • • also, any war, course, works, dealing, trade, 
practise, trafficke Tsed, or entred into ;" Cotgr. It has 
eome from Lat. InxArrr, to draw, through the L. Lat. 
irakimeret to drag or trail along. 

To TUG, TuGO, Tuio, v. 1. As a r. a. : to 
pull, plucky twitch, tweak, tear ; ^' He tuggit 
it to bita." 

8. As a tr. n« : to rend or tear by palling ; ^* It 
^ffoÌB in holes,'' i.e. it rends, tcarsy or goes 
in holes when tagged. 

** Twynit and tmall, the bert of thame aU 
May weir the dalth for woll and threid, 
Bot in the walkmill the wedder is UI,~ 
Thir ar nocht drying dayis in deid ; 
And gif it ue watt, I hecht for that. 
- It tuf/ifit in hoUls and gais abbreid. 

it StsipU, AiiiJH ÀiS^ p. 856, Hunt. Soc. 

**Ahbreidf** asunder, in pieces. 



TuQOiT, TuioiT, pari. pi. Torn, rent, 
mangled. 

"To scosohe all skynis cntlit, hollit, or iuigit in the 
nek.** Borsh Kecs. Glasgow, 28th Aug., 1613. V. 
nnder Scoitche, 

The skins here referred to were such as had been 
damaged b^ the flesher during the process of flaying. 

In the mmutes of the Skinners of Olaa^ow there is 
an entry regarding this search for damaged skins in the 
market; and, what the abore entry calls taifjU, is 
there called iuagii, i.e. jobbed, or cut into by the point 
of the flayer s knife. V. J9g. 

TUilPH, TUMPHIE, 8. Y. TUMFIE. 

TURSELL, *. A form of Trussell^ q. v. 

To TYNE, r. a. To cause to lose or fail ; 
hence, to thwart, obstruct. To tyne a per- 
son at law is to cause him to lose his case. 
Addit to Tl\e, Ty.ve, q. v. 

Is nane so wyiss cao bim defar. 
Qui n he proponis furth aoe pie ; 
Nor yit sa hardy man that dur 
Sir Penny tyne or ditsobey. 

iSiir Penny, JBonn. M^i,, pi 410, Hunt Soc. 
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*I7MOANO, B. Circuit, bounds, extent. 

Addit. to IJngano, Unaanffy q. v, 

** Becans the said hons, smedy, orehard, and yards 
nr within the yettis and umgang and wallia of the said 
•bbay." Crossragnel Charters, i. 63, Ayr and Wigton 
Arch. Coll. 

UNBRACHTE, Vndrachte, adj. Un- 
matched, an joked, unattached; Leslie, 
Hist Scot., p. 104, S.T.S. 

Prefix tm>, not; and hrachUt braced, matched, 
yoked, from O. Fr. hrtwt^ the two arms ; hence a brace, 
n grasp, yoke. See Skeat's Etym. Diet., s. ▼. Brace, 

XTNDERLOWT, V^derlowte, b. Under- 
ling, inferior, servant . V. Undeblout, adj. 

To thole for Criste ss vndtrlowU, 

Barbour's Saiuii, Peter, L 128. 

UNDERN,*. V.DiCT. 

To the entry under this heading in Snppl. add the 
following. 

The etym. for this term given under the form 
Omtren in Diet, is confused and unsatisfactory. It 
doei not account for the different meanings which the 
term has borne, nor the different periods of the day 
which it has been useil to represent. In A.-S. times 
iNiidem meant the third hour, (Le. about nine a.m.), or 
n meal taken at that time ; later, it meant a part of 
the^ forenoon, or a forenoon meal ; and still later, a 
period between noon and sunset, or an afternoon re* 
past. Now by deriving the term from A.-S. under, 
which originally meant hettcfrn, like Germ, unterf all 
this becomes clear : ttHthrn then means the inter\'enÌDg 
period, and may be applieil to any time of the day ; 
jmd the different applications of the term may safely 



be referred to the changes that have taken place in the 
social habits of the people. 

UNDOLVIN, VxDOLViNE, adj. Unburied ; 
Barbour^s Saints, Peter, L 198. Y. Dohm^ 

DOLLTXE. 

UNICORN HORN, Uxicorne IIorne, b. 
The horn of the narwhal was so called. It 
was used as a test of the presence of poison 
in meat or drink. 

'* Item, a serpent toung and ane vnieorne home set 
in gold." Accts. L. H. Tress. L 84, Dicluon. 

"Under this name the horn of the narwhal was 
much valued in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries, on account of its reputed superiority to all 
other testa of the presence of poison in meat or drink. 
It occurs in moat mventories of mcdioeval plate, either 
mounted with gold, silver, and jewels as an èprtuvt, or 
set in fragments in drinking cups and other vessels." 
Ibid., Gloss. 

UNJORNAIT, UXIORXAIT, adj. Without 
being summoned to appear m court on a 
particular day. V. JoRXAT. 

In 1542 King James V. granted to Hector M'Clanc 
of Do wart and 40 of his friends or others permission to 
go and come to the King at I'Idinburgh or elsewhere 
from the 24th of Feb. to the 25th May, "vnburt, vu- 
harmit, vnattechit, vnarrestit, rniornait, vncallit, vu- 
persewit, vnwexit, vndistrublit.'* Orig. Paroch., ii., 
pt. 1, p. 310. 

UNLACED, UxLAissiT, Vxlaissit, adj. Un- 
girded, unharnessed. 
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WAR 



SftU neaer my likame be laid mÌaÌMÌi to sleip, 
Quhill I bane g«rt yone Wrne bow. 
As I baue nuuio oiyDn ayow. 

UNHIDE, Unrtoe, adj. V. UxREa>E. 

UNSPEIRD, UxsPEiRT, Ynsperd, adj. Un- 
asked, unquestioned ; also as an adv, without 
asking or making enquiry, as, ** I fand the 
gait umpeird ; ** without being asked to do it, 
as, «* He did it unapeirtj* V. Sfere, Speir. 

UN\VYN,«. Pain, suflFeriug, sorrow. V.WiX. 

A.-S. Mil, neg^ P*rt*» uul teyn, pleasure, delight. 



UNYERDIT. Vnyeedet, adj. Unburied. 

V. YiRD, r. 

UPSPRING, Vpspring, 9. Offspring, off- 
shoot. 

" Princes are haldne in hicbest digrie, and wortbilie, 
because thay ar sa neir vjufpring of tbe kingis blade." 
LesUe, Hist. Scot., p. 112, S.T.S. 

To UPTRIM, Vptrim, v. a. To adorn, em- 
bellish ; Leslie, Hist. Scot, p. 117, S.T.S. 



V. 



VERDOUR, 8. v.. SUPPL. 

To the entry under this heading add — 
**Tbat is to nay, three vtniour beds, and an airns 
bed, three miirs of sheets, • . . two verdour beds, 
a pair of fustian blankets, a luff and curtains^" etc. 
Ong. Paroch., i. 184-5. 

VICE, 8. A screw ; applied also to yarious 
articles fitted or worked with a screw : thus, 
the screw of a press, and a screw-press are 
each called a vice ; also, a screwed cap or 
stopper for a flask is so named. Addit. to 
Vtse, q. r. 



"Flagooes of glass with vicea covered with leather, 
the dozen . . . zii li." Rates of Customsy kCp 
1612, Halybnrton's Ledger, p. 305. 

yiTTALLAR, 8. A provision-ship, store* 
ship. V. Victual. 

** The navy was such as never was sein to come fr% 
France, for the supports of Scotland ; for besydis the 
galayis, being twenty twa in noniber, tbei bad tbre- 
scoir great schippis, besydis rittallarh." Knox, Hist. 
Reform. ScoL, i., 216, ed. Laing, Wodrow Soc. 

YTJIR, adj. A form of uvtr, upper; Leslie^ 
Hist. Scot, p. 14. V. UvEa 



W. 



WA, 8, A wave ; pi. toou, waves. 

''Oft fleitande with gret surges and wanes like the 
ipoif of the sey." Leshe, Hut. Soot., p. 30^ S.T.S. 

To WAIRN, 17. a. To give notice; to 
summon : part. pr. wairnin, used also as a «. 
V. [Warn]. 

In the soath and west of S. warn is commonly so 
pronounced. 

WAITSKATII, Wateskathe, 8. Lit, 
watchscathe, in the sense of dread or shun 
injury, and hence equal to coward, craven. 
V. [Wate]. 

So saw he cumand a littill than from thence 
A worthy doctour of diainitte, 
Freir Wolf IVaiUkath, in science wondrous sle, 
To preche and pray was new cum of clostir. 
With beidis in hand sayand his Paternoster. 

BenrywH, Fox and IIV/, L 54. 

ToWALK, Wakk, Wauk, v. a. and n. V. 
Dict. 

This entrv should be arranged thus :— To Wakk, 
Wauk, Walk ; for the form tcalk is a variant or false 



form of the other two. The apparent Ik of MSS. is 
really a contracted form of kk, and represents kk or s:JL 
according as the preceding vowel is sounded short or 
long. A similar arraoeement should be followed with 
the derivative forms Walkin, Walken, and Walkrife. 
For further explanation see under Polk and Hoik in 
Suppl. 

WANDAND, pari. adj. Timorous, slijv 
backward. V. Wandys. 

Be nocht onr hamely in to presenss. 
Nor yit our iMiii<laa«{ in to secreit wiss. 

Menar, Bonn. JIS. p. 604, L la 

A.-S. trancfian, to fear : M« E. vaMlUn, 

WANE, 8. Crowd, band, company. Addit.. 
to Wane, q. v. 

With that tber cam an arrows haately, 

forthe off a myghtte iraite / 
Hit hathe strekene the yerle Doglas 

In at the brest-bime. 

CkevjfChau, 1. 74. 

To WAR, Waur, v. a. To excel, exceed^ 
beat ; to requite evil with evil, as, ^ I'll war 
ye as muckle for that ere long,'' Le., I'll 
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YOU 



paryoa for that ill-tarn before long. Adclit 
to Wab, q. V. 

*«Bot Wigioane warU the ythir 8 bsith in àtìaum 
ABd riehM.''^ Leslie, Hiat Scot, p. 13^ aT.& 

WAWSPER, Wauspek, $. V. Wawtptr. 

Tor the note under this heeding in SappL enhrtttate 
the following : — 

All these forms are still in nse : they tie WÈtmij 
oormptions of warp«ptiir, more correctly wnjmpear^ « 
■pear for castinff or strikinc, applied ton fish-epeer, and 
meeially to a leister or salmon-spear. 

O. Dn. worpapere^ werptpere, a javelin : from worpem, 
later warpen, to throw, oast, strike ; M,nàspert, a spear. 

W£EBIS, Webis, Weibis, Wybis, s. Rag- 
wort. Addit. to Weebo, q. v. 

Prok from Oael. uibe, a mass, clump; ti«&rae&, 
massy, dampy ; and so called on aeoonnt of its shape 
and manncTiof growth. 

WEIRLIE, Veirlie. adj. Warlike, given to 
war» fierce, tarbulent: **a toeirlie peple,'' Les- 
lie, Hist Scot, p. 14; **weiriie armies/* 
Ibid^ p. 72. y. Weir, Werelt. 

WENE, $. V. Wane. 

To WEBN, Werne, v. a. To refuse* V. 
Wabnb. 



To WERP, V. a. To cast, throw, utter; 
Douglas, U, 252, 26, ed. SmaR V. 
Warf. 

WEYNO, $. A wing : pi. toeyngu ; Barbour's 
Saints, Peter, L 562. 

loeL vmi{fr, a wing ; Dan. and Swed. vimge. 

To WHEP-THE-CAT, v. To go from house 
to house to work ; the expression is still ap- 
plied to jobbing or itinerant tailors. 

The enstom of whipping tke eai was in former years 
▼efy common both in £og. and Scot. ; but it ia now 
eomjiarativelv seldom followed except in remote country 
districts. The expression is still used in ProT. Eng. 
See Halliwell and Webster. 

WOK, WoLK, WOLKE, $. A week. V. 
Wok, Wouk, Woulk. 

WOULK, WOULKE, WOLK, WOLKB, 9. A 

week. V. Wouk, Wouke. 

These are merely scribal or MS. forms of woui^ 
womkke, wokk, wokke. The apparent ìk of MSS. is really 
a contracted form of hk^ and represents kk or iii* accor- 
ding as the preceding vowel is sounded short or long. 
See nnder frott^ Wakk^ Wavik^ aboTe. 



Y. 



To TACHLE, Yauchle, v. n. To walk in 
an awkward, shuffling manner, like a person 
with loose joints : hence, to walk with difll- 
culty ; part. pr. yocA/tii, yauchlin^ used also 
iM an adj. and a «• West ot S* 



YOUNG, Yoxo, adj. Youngest ; and simi- 
larly aid is used for oldest i as, *^ the young 
son and the aid ane." 
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HE welcome accorded to the Publisher's re-issue of Jaahesox's 
Scottish Dictionary proves that there is a widely prevalent 
desire to possess good texts of works that may be regarded 
as national in their interest and importance. He is therefore en- 
couraged by the success of Jamieson to venture on a similar under- 
taking — ^the republication of George Chalmers' (TalCdOtlia. At the 
time when the distinguished Scottish Lexicographer was occupied in the 
preparation of his national Dictionary, another patriotic worker, equally 
qualified for the department which he undertook, was engaged in the cog- 
nate task of recording and illustrating the History and Topography of his 
native Scotland, and bringing to beai* upon it as much sound learning, 
earnest zeal, and patient labour as Jamieson was devoting to the Scottish 
Language. It is not a little to the credit of the Northern Kingdom that 
she possessed at the same time two such sons, qualified and willing to 
rear for themselves memorials so conservative of the past and valuable 
for the future as the Scottish Dictionary and the (TsICOOntn. Each 
of these works may be regarded as the complement of the other, and no 
Library possessing a Scottish department can afford to dispense with 
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